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ANGLO-SAXON 
ARCHITECTURE 


by H. M. TAYLOR, Vice-Chancellor, 
University of Keele, and 
JOAN TAYLOR, Girton College, 


Cambridge 

in SS ene eee | 
This work is a complete catalogue of the 
Anglo-Saxon fabric surviving in the churches 
of England, Part I, a short introduction, is a 
survey of pre~Conquest architectural features 
and the reasons for designating them as 
characteristically Anglo-Saxon. Part II is the 
catalogue. In it each church is described in 
turn, in alphabetical order of parish names. 
Each description is complete in itself, so that it 
is not necessary, when visiting a church, to 
turn to another part of the book. The des- 
criptions are exhaustive and definitive, the 
completest , possible inventory of surviving 
Anglo-Saxon features; and every feature in 
every church is described in the same detail. 
The descriptions are illuminated by 362 plans 
and diagrams, and there are 280 photographs. 
For convenience of handling the work has 
been divided into two volumes. 

Dr and Mrs Taylor have devoted the leisure 
of thirty years to the compilation of this record. 
Their researches are naturally based on the 
fundamental work of Professor G, Baldwin 
Brown and Sir Alfred Clapham; buta great deal 
of new material has been discovered and much 
that was speculative has been resolved. This 
record is more accurate and more complet 
than any that has hitherto existed, 
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Kirk Hammerton, Yorkshire (W-.R.). The west 
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arch. This remarkable opening was no doubt cut 
through the west wall when the tower was added 
to the nave. Note the disturbed walling above the 
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Newton-by-Castleacre, Norfolk. The rough tri- 
angular-headed east doorway in the upper chamber 
of the tower. 

North Leigh, Oxfordshire. The west tower. Note 
the indications of the gabled roof of a former nave 
to the west of the tower. 

Norton, County Durham. The Anglo-Saxon arch 
from the crossing to the north transept, showing 
also the springings of Norman arches leading east 
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Norton, County Durham, The interior of the 
Anglo-Saxon tower, showing the triangular 
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which leads upward from the square-headed 
original doorway on the south. 

Norton, County Durham. The north transept and 
the central tower, showing how the triangular- 
headed north doorway is now visible above the 
roof of the transept and is used as a window. The 
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seen running above the head of this opening, and 
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Repton, Derbyshire. A drawing of the church as it 
was before the alterations of 1854. Copied from 
G. M. Gorham’s drawing of 1847. 
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away by the blocked Norman arch. 
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Selham, Sussex. The north doorway. 

Selham, Sussex. The north and west faces of the 
sculptured capital on the south side of the chancel- 
arch, 

Selham, Sussex. The south and east faces of the 
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Shorne, Kent. The north wall of the nave showing 
the double-splayed window and the simple 
round-headed eastern arch. 

Skipwith, Yorkshire (E.R.). The Anglo-Saxon part 
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south window. 

Skipwith, Yorkshire (E.R.). A general view of the 
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Skipwith, Yorkshire (E.R.). The tower-arch and 
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Somerford Keynes, Gloucestershire. The blocked 
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terior face of the window in the south wall 
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of the nave, partially cut away by the Norman 
arcade. 

Staindrop, County Durham. The arched interior 
face of the south window, partially cut away by 
the Norman arcade. 
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character and its double-splayed window with 
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north arcade, showing the upper doorway above 


the western arch of the south arcade, 
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al church of St Peter. John Browne’s 
£ the crypt beneath the choir during the 
the fire of 1829. The picture shows 
later arcades of the chancel are set out- 
© narrower alignment of the Norman 
es of Archbishop Roger’s crypt. It also shows 
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how the present floor is below the springing of 
the vaulting of Roger’s crypt. The west wall of 
Roger’s crypt is at the right of the picture and 
one of the earlier herring-bone walls can be seen 
running westward. 

642 York, cathedral church of St Peter. John Browne’s 
drawing of the herring-bone wall and of its later 
facing. 


TO THE ANGLO-SAXON SAINTS 


who inspired the building of these churches, to the craftsmen 
who built them, and to all those who recorded their subsequent 
history, we humbly dedicate this book in the hope that in our 
generation it will widen the knowledge of their achievements 
and for the future will provide a more comprehensive and exact 


record than would otherwise be available. 


PREFACE 


; t is now over thirty years since the publication of Sir Alfred Clapham’s English Romanesque 
chitecture before the Conquest and five years longer since the second edition of Professor G. 
‘Baldwin Brown’s Anglo-Saxon Architecture. In those years much new material has been dis- 
BP vered, and there is therefore a real need for a book which will give a comprehensive account 
of the present state of knowledge in this field. 

Even apart from such fresh discoveries, we have felt that there was a need for a new book to 
fill two important gaps that were left by the pioneering works of Baldwin Brown and Clapham. 
In the first place, although Baldwin Brown’s chapter x1v listed and gave brief descriptions of all 
the churches in which he believed that Anglo-Saxon masonry was still to be seen, yet both he 
and Clapham gave much more weight, in the main body of their historical and architectural 
discussion, to the evidence provided by some thirty or forty major surviving churches than to the 
supporting (or sometimes conflicting) evidence that was provided by the more fragmentary 
remains in the other churches, which then amounted to about two hundred in number. Although 
none of these had substantial remains such as were to be found in the major churches, the sum 
total of the evidence which they would provide, particularly now that they are well over three 
hundred in number, seemed to us an important contribution. In the second place, if a wider 
public were to be induced to take an active interest in this substantial heritage from before the 
Norman Conquest, it seemed that the material must be presented to them in a more accessible 
manner than had so far been achieved. To this end, we have arranged our book in separate 
volumes, of which the first two may be regarded as guide-books to the surviving pre-Conquest 
churches. 

Pages 1 to 15 of this volume contain an account of the principal pre-Conquest architectural 
features and of our reasons for believing that they are indeed characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon 
period. Thereafter, in this and the next volume, each church is described in turn, in alphabetical 
order, each description being complete in itself, so that on a visit to any church there is no need 
to refer to another place in the book. For each church we have described each feature which we 
regard as of pre~-Conquest character, and we have given the description in the same detail, 
whether the feature is the sole pre-Conquest survival in its church or whether it is one of many 
in an important pre-Conquest church. We have had two objects in mind in trying to present 
such an exhaustive account. First, since it is not possible without prohibitive cost to give 
illustrations of every feature, we have wished to give a complete picture in words and thus to 
temove doubts about the extent to which features that are illustrated are repeated elsewhere in 
the same building or in others. Secondly, we have had in mind the importance of placing on 
record the completest possible inventory of the pre-Conquest monuments in their present form. 

For convenience of reference, line-drawings and plans are included in the text alongside 
the descriptions in words, and the half-tone illustrations are arranged at the end of Volume II 


in the same alphabetical order as the text. There is therefore no need for an index to these two 
volumes, 
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The maps at the front and back of each book show the position of all the churches. The key- 
letters in each too kilometre map-square are those of the National Grid, and they correspond 
with the map references given in the text foreach church. Itis therefore easy to locate each church 
on the map. Sites at which there are two or more churches are shown in capital letters. 

It is our intention in a third volume to set out in detail the arguments by which it can be 
established that the great majority of these churches were built before the Norman Conquest, 
and to elaborate those arguments with the help of the much greater mass of evidence that is now 
available, and thus to build up a more precise system of dating than has hitherto been possible for 
pre~Conquest churches. We hope also to discuss the relation of architecture and sculpture; and 
the variation of architectural styles generally throughout the country, not only from time to 
time but also from district to district. Having described and illustrated the raw material in 
detail in these two volumes, we shall be able in the third volume to give more briefly than would 
otherwise be possible the detailed arguments for these and other more comprehensive com- 
parative discussions. We hope that those arguments will run more smoothly since there will be 
no need to interrupt them to give descriptions of the architectural features, all of which will be 
accessible to readers in these first two volumes. 

Lest our future programme be thought to imply that the present two volumes contain merely 
a list of observations, and that deductive reasoning has been postponed until a third volume not 
yet written, it is perhaps fair to point out that new interpretations of facts have indeed been 
made and recorded even in these two volumes. The major instances may be listed as follows: 
Bibury and Bitton (Roods over chancel-arches), Edenham (sculpture in situ), Hexham (separate 
eastern chapel), Jarrow (western gallery), Ledsham (complete re-interpretation of fabric), 
Walkern (south doorway), Wharram-le-Street and St Andrews (complete re-interpretation of 
evidence for dating). In addition we have recorded under Brixworth, Broughton, Hough-on- 
the-Hill, and North Elmham what we believe to be the first observations on the special character 
of pre-Conquest stone stairways. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE DESCRIPTIONS OF 
INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES 

The descriptions of individual churches in these two volumes are arranged in alphabetical order 
of place-names throughout the country as a whole. Thus, each can be found immediately in the 
text in alphabetical order. On the other hand, it is often convenient to be able to group churches 
by districts, either for a study of local characteristics or for deciding which churches can be 
visited while staying at a particular centre; for this purpose we have provided in Appendix D 
a list of churches arranged alphabetically by counties, while at the beginning and end of the 
book there is a map of England showing the location of the churches that are listed in the book. 

The descriptions of the individual churches are each prefixed by asummary ina standard form, 


thus: Place-name 


County 
Map sheet number of the r-inch Ordnance map. National grid reference. 
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PREFACE 


Reference to figures (particularly halftone plates) that are not beside the text. 


Dedication of church. 


Brief specification of the parts of the church which are of pre~-Conquest character. 
Specification of date in terms of periods A, B, or C. 


he items in this summary need little further explanation except perhaps the specification of 

ate. Although the detailed discussion of the dating of pre~-Conquest churches is being reserved 
the third volume, it would clearly be inconvenient for readers if we gave no indications of 
in the text. We have, therefore, given a provisional date for each church; or for each of 
its building periods, if we have reason to think that there is evidence that the church was built 
at more than one time. In the main we have followed Baldwin Brown’s dating, except where 
we have given arguments to the contrary; but in many cases we have used the structural or 
_ historical evidence to assign a series of dates to separate parts of a church where he gave only a 
single date for the church as a whole. We believe that the fuller discussion that will be given in 
the third volume will lead to a number of changes in the dates now assigned to pre-Conquest 
churches and we accordingly emphasize the very provisional character of our dating at present. 
Broadly speaking, our use of periods A, B, and C is the same as Baldwin Brown’s. Period A 
runs from the coming of Augustine to the onset of the major Viking raids about A.D. 800, 
period B covers the unsettled century and a half during the Viking invasions, and period C runs 
from 950 to 1100, thereby including the monastic revival under Dunstan and others, the great 
period of church-building early in the eleventh century, and also the period of Saxo-Norman 
overlap at the close of the century. If closer dating is possible than simply in terms of the three 
periods, we have followed Baldwin Brown in dividing each period into three sections, but we 
have assigned limits to those sections in accordance with the following table: 


600 AT 650 A2 700 AS 800 
800 Br 8s0 = Ba 900 B3 950 
950 Cr 1000 C2) S050 C3. ~—=sS«1r00 


In our present state of knowledge it is not as a rule possible to be precise in the dating of the 
churches; for many we have therefore simply assigned dates within periods A, B, or C; but 
for some we have attempted the greater refinement of the sub-periods specified in the table 
above. For a few we have not been able to settle any definite position within the pre~Conquest 
era, and for these we have used the formula ‘period uncertain’. This does not mean that we have 
any doubt about the pre-Conquest character of the church concerned but only that we have 
been unable to decide whether it was built early or late in the pre-Conquest era. When we are 
uncertain about the pre-~Conquest character of the church we have used the formula ‘ possibly 
pre-Norman’. For the few such churches which we have included in the main body of this 
book we think the evidence is, on the whole, in favour of a pre-Norman or Saxo-Norman date, 
but we do not regard the evidence as fully conclusive. In Appendix B we have listed anumber of 
further churches of this borderline character for which we regard the evidence as not sufficiently 
good to justify our describing the churches in the body of the book. 

For ease of reference, the main texts of the descriptions of the churches are also each arranged 
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according to a uniform pattern, although this is varied if necessary. Usually, an introductory 
paragraph gives the location of the church and a brief description of the principal component 
parts of its present-day fabric. If we know of any historical evidence that is relevant to the pre- 
Conquest fabric this is given next. The remainder of each accountis then devoted toa description 
of the surviving pre-Conquest fabric in detail; and, as a rule, fabric of post-Conquest date is not 
mentioned unless evidence derived from it has a bearing on the dating of the pre-Conquest 
church. Usually the exterior of the church is described first and then the interior, but we have 
diverged from this system when it seemed desirable to do so. In our descriptions we have tried 
to be exhaustive, and to describe each feature in the same degree of detail whether it is the sole 
surviving feature or is one of many in a church which has survived almost intact from before 
the Conquest. We believe that only thus can proper account be taken of the evidence that is 
provided by the great many features which survive in minor churches and which have in the 
past been largely overlooked because attention has been concentrated, in the main, on the 
features of a relatively small number of churches of major importance. 

Dimensions. An accurate knowledge of the dimensions of the plan and of the principal 
features of each church is essential for any comparative study of the architecture, but the de- 
scriptive accounts would be rendered tedious by constant reference to dimensions, We have 
therefore, as a rule, excluded dimensions from the text and have referred to particular features 
only in general descriptive terms such as large or small, tall or short, and thick or thin. On the 
other hand, we have given complete sets of dimensions for each church in a separate section 
at the end of the descriptive text. The dimensions there given are usually the result of direct 
measurement and are then given in feet and inches. A few dimensions have been derived by less 
accurate methods, sometimes by pacing, but often by measurement from photographs, and 
such dimensions are prefixed by the word ‘about’ and are given in feet alone. Since we consider 
dimensions to be of great importance, we have illustrated the body of the text with plans, 
elevations, and sections, all drawn to scale. We have tried to make these accurate, but if dis- 
ctepancies are found between them and the text, it should be assumed that dimensions cited in 
the text are more reliable unless they are prefixed by the word ‘about’. 

Line-drawings. It is often important to know exactly how the stones of the fabric are jointed, 
and particularly whether the jambs and arches of openings are built of through-stones. We have 
therefore tried in all our drawings to show the stones exactly as they exist, and to avoid merely 
conventional indication of jointing, 

References. Footnotes are used in the text where they are necessary to give authority to asser- 
tions about the historical evidence or to particular interpretations of the surviving fabric. The 
churches themselves are the evidence for our detailed descriptions of the fabric. At the end 
of each description we have listed, in smaller type, the published accounts which we have 
found useful in our study of the church concerned. We cannot hope that these lists of references 
are exhaustive, indeed we have deliberately excluded those which we regard as of minor 
importance. We hope, however, that these lists and the notes which accompany them will 
enable readers rapidly and easily to find evidence which has been recorded elsewhere about the 
churches which are described in this book. We have tried, moreover, by way of these lists of 
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, to give in a convenient form an outline of the way in which our present knowledge 

ch church has been built up. For this reason the references are arranged, in the main, 
nological sequence. We have also tried in these lists of references to indicate where there 
ood illustrations or plans which may be of value in supplementing those in this book. 
. an exception to the general rule, we have not given references church by church to 
in Brown’s Anglo-Saxon Architecture (1925) or to Clapham’s English Romanesque Architec- 
before the Conquest (1930). These two books are of such fundamental importance that the 
ving of routine references to them would have become burdensome both to the printer and 
© to the reader. We have assumed that the reader will wish to have them available for 
ence whenever possible, and we have accordingly given detailed references to them only 
en there is some special reason, particularly when there has subsequently been some ground 
for a change of opinion. 


THE SCOPE OF THIS BOOK 


Following Baldwin Brown, we have used the term ‘Anglo-Saxon’ for the style of architecture 
which prevailed before the Norman Conquest. We have fixed the scope of the book by the 
style rather than by date, and the book therefore includes all churches which are known to us to 
contain well-authenticated examples of the Anglo-Saxon style. Some of these are known to have 
been built after the Conquest, and for others there is probably no means of determining 
whether they were built before or after. 

All the churches described in these volumes have been visited by us at least once, with sufficient 
time for photographing, measuring and sketching the salient features, and for making brief 
notes on the spot. Asa rule those brief notes have been worked up soon afterwards into some- 
thing like the account which appears in the book. Whenever possible that first record has been 
checked in detail on at least one subsequent visit to the church. It is, however, inconceivable that 
in a work of this magnitude we should have avoided all errors, and we should be grateful for 
notices that readers may care to send us of errors that they detect. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 
Abbreviations used in the text are listed in Appendix E (Volume n, p. 731). 


DATE-SHADES 


Throughout the book, standard shades have been used to indicate dates on the 
plans and sections of churches. A chart showing these shades and their significance 
will be found facing page 17. 


MAPS 


With the exceptions listed below, the maps at the front and back of each volume 
show the positions of all the churches listed in the body of the text of both 
volumes. The key letters in the 100 kilometre squares of the maps correspond with 
the National Grid map references given for each church in the text. 

The following churches have been omitted from the maps: 


BAaRHAM TM 137509 No Anglo-Saxon fabric discernable 
CAXTON TL 300578 Discovered too late for inclusion 
CHEDDAR ST 455526 Discovered too late for inclusion 
GREETWELL TFo13714 Discovered too late for inclusion 
MasHAM SE 226806 Discovered too late for inclusion 
POTTERNE ST 995585 Discovered too late for inclusion 
SCOLE TM 151790 ~— No Anglo-Saxon fabric discernable 


The following church is wrongly placed on the maps: 


WILSFORD TF 006429 Its correct position is about to km. further 
north, by the e of Hough-on-the-Hill 


CHARACTERISTICS OF 
ANGLO-SAXON ARCHITECTURE 


rpose of this section is to give a brief account of the principal pre-Conquest architectural 
‘ and of our reasons for believing that they are characteristic of that period. 
as dating of post-Conquest churches the evidence is firmly established in written records, 
hich enable large numbers of buildings to be dated with precision, since the features which 
can be identified in detail with features described in the records as having been built at 
ified post-Conquest dates, often even by named persons. There is, therefore, no doubt about 
general accuracy of the commonly accepted scheme of assignment of the dates at which 
icular styles of building were current from the latter part of the eleventh century onward, 
ugh allowance must always be made for variations from place to place and also for con- 
scious copying of earlier styles at a later date. 

_ By contrast with the great volume of accurate information that is available for post-Conquest 
buildings, there is a great lack of similar historical evidence for the precise dating of Anglo-Saxon 
buildings. With the notable exception of St Augustine’s abbey at Canterbury, there are hardly 
any buildings whose features can be identified in detail with those described in written history 
as having been built at a particular date, and we are therefore forced back on different methods 
_ for deducing that the buildings which we describe as pre-Conquest, or Anglo-Saxon, were in 
fact built before the Norman Conquest. 

—Inthis s connexion itisimportant to keep in mind which of the buildings can be established on a 
secure basis-from first principles as having been built before Norman times and which are merely 
regarded as pre-Norman by comparison with others that have been securely established. We 
shall use the expression ‘primary dating’ for the dating of a church in a fashion which does not 
call on a comparison with others like it, but which is based on historical or archaeological 
evidence relating to that church itself. By contrast, the ‘secondary dating’ of a church to the 
Anglo-Saxon period implies that the dating is based on no firmer ground than that the church 
possesses certain features which have been established on the evidence of other churches as being 
characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon period or of some part of it. 

In order to avoid risk of circular argument it is clear that any declaration that a particular 
feature is characteristic of a particular period must itself be based on evidence that the feature 
in question appears in a church or churches that can be dated in primary fashion to the period in 
question. Moreover, if a feature is to be reliably regarded as characteristic of a particular 
period it should appear in several churches that are primarily dated and there should be a 
demonstrable absence of the feature from churches of any neighbouring period. 

Before passing on to the primary evidence for the dating of certain churches as Anglo-Saxon, 
and toa description of features that may be regarded as characteristics of the Anglo-Saxon style 
for the purpose of secondary dating of other churches, it is important to mention a distinction 
between an Anglo-Saxon style and an Anglo-Saxon date. A style may correctly be called 
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Anglo-Saxon if it does not occur in any known example of a Norman building and if it occurs 
in buildings that can be shown on primary evidence to be pre-Norman. The possession. of 
features of this style does not necessarily prove that 
a building was erected before the Conquest, for we 
have no evidence to prove that Anglo-Saxon styles 
of building were given up immediately and wholly 
throughout the country after the Conquest. In de- 
fault of evidence to the contrary it is reasonable to 
believe that some of the surviving buildings in the 
styles characteristic of the later Anglo-Saxon periods 
were erected by Anglo-Saxon workmen in the 
manner to which they were accustomed, but after 
the Norman Conquest. For the later architectural 
styles, from the Norman period onward, the re- 
corded history of surviving buildings provides clear 
evidence that there are considerable local variations 
in the dates at which the changes took place from 
one style to the next, and we have no reason to doubt 
that there were similar delays in certain parts of the 
country in the introduction of Norman methods. 
Moreover, it is also possible that, whereas the new 
Norman style was adopted quickly for the building "6 1- THE E petibsld Sie CaURCE: 
of major abbeys and cathedrals, the native Anglo- 


This figure is a copy of Jewitt’s engraving, as 
published in the fifth edition of Rickman’s Styles 
Saxon style may have been used for smaller churches of Hedetecre Fs Pnglnd (London. Whih), EO 
built by local workmen for some time later. be noticed that Jewitt drew the tower alone and 
lh : oe 1 omitted the western annexe. This indicates that 
attempting to construct a comprehensive collec- iz ig dangerous to place too great reliance on the 

tion of the surviving Anglo-Saxon featuresin English detailed accuracy of illustrative drawings. 

churches, we have included all that we have been able 

to find with clearly recognizable evidence of Anglo-Saxon style. For the great majority we 
have no precise evidence of the date at which they were built and we therefore make no com- 
prehensive claim that the churches listed in the remainder of the book are necessarily of 


pre-Conquest date, although this is no doubt true of most of them. 


EXAMPLES OF PRIMARY EVIDENCE FOR 
ANGLO-SAXON STYLE 
The dating of architectural styles in England owes so much to the work of Thomas Rickman 
that we cannot do better than quote the argument which he advanced in 1817 in support of his 
belief that the lower part of the tower of St Peter’s church at Barton-on-Hlumber is pre-Norman. 
In a slightly abbreviated form, his argument runs thus (see Fig. 1): 
The topmost belfry is like an early type of Norman workmanship. The whole of the lower part of the 
tower, including the lower belfry, is quite different in workmanship and has many features that are 


2 


any Norman church. The lower part was therefore built at a separate time from the upper 
vorkmen trained in different techniques. This must have been a pre-Norman time because the 
built on top of the earlier work is at latest early Norman in character. 


ample shows in its simplest form the archaeological method of deducing primary 
» for the dating of a church from the way in which different parts of its fabric are 
As will be seen in our detailed description of St Peter’s church, we believe (on second- 
svidence) that the upper belfry is of late Anglo-Saxon rather than early Norman style, and 
rdingly use Rickman’s argument to ascribe the lower part of the tower to an earlier 
Saxon period, but this is a refimement which in no way affects the validity of Rickman’s 
inal arguiment for asserting with confidence that the lower part of the tower is pre- 
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FIG. 2. THE EXTERIOR FACE OF THE NORTH WALL AT GEDDINGTON 


The Norman arch cuts away the western jamb of the single-splayed window which has itself at some earlier date 
destroyed two bays of the triangular-headed blind arcading. 


It is sometimes possible to find evidence in a single church of two different pre~Conquest 
styles that are so related as to prove by a similar archaeological method that one was prior in 
date to the other. A simple example is to be seen at Geddington, Northamptonshire, where a 
blocked single-splayed window in the north wall of the nave is clearly shown to be pre-Norman 
because it is partially cut away by the round arch of the Norman north arcade, and where it may 
be seen in the outer face of the wall that this pre-Norman window was itself almost certainly an 
insertion in an even earlier wall, because its head rudely disturbs an elaborate ornamental arcade 
which otherwise runs along the whole length of the wall (see Fig. 2). 

A list is given in Appendix C of the churches which we believe to give primary evidence for 
the existence of an Anglo-Saxon style. A number of these give evidence for several separate 
building periods within the Anglo-Saxon or pre-Norman era, and thereby help to build up a 
list of features which are not only characteristic of an Anglo-Saxon style but which also serve to 
distinguish between the earlier and the later phases of Anglo-Saxon building. 
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FEATURES THAT ARE CHARACTERISTIC OF THE 
ANGLO-SAXON STYLE 
In introducing a list of characteristic Anglo-Saxon features, we again cannot do better than 
begin by referring to Rickman’s deductions from the tower of St Peter’s church at Barton-on- 
Humber. By their appearance in that tower and by his observation that they were absent from 
the many Norman buildings which he knew, Rickman listed the following features which he 
tentatively regarded as characteristic of a pre-Norman style: 


(a) Double belfry windows with a mid-wall shaft anys a through-stone slab, see Fig. 3 (b). 

(b) Triangular-headed doorways or windows. 

(c) Strip-work panelling of wall surfaces. 

(d) Long-and-short quoins, that is to say the construction of the angles of the building with large 
stones laid in such a way that tall upright pillar-stones alternate with broad flat stones that serve to bond 
the uprights firmly into the wall. 


In connexion with the double belfry windows it should be noted that the Normans also used 
double windows, but of quite a different type. The mid-wall shaft in the Norman. window sup- 
ported a pair of arches which in turn carried a thin section of wall above the heads of the two 
arches and below the single semicircular arch which spanned the whole window. By contrast, 
in the Anglo-Saxon window the mid-wall shaft supported a flat stone slab which ran through 
the full thickness of the wall and so allowed the round heads of the two individual lights of the 
window to carry the main wall, without any further arch above them. This contrast is typical 
of a number of similar distinctions between the Anglo-Saxon style and all later styles; whereas 
the later styles developed windows and doorways in a series of orders that were recessed one 
behind the other, the Anglo-Saxon workmen tended to make their openings pass through the 
wall in a single order, often faced with stones which themselves passed through the full thickness 
of the wall. The two types of belfry windows are contrasted in Fig. 3. 

Having indicated how the acceptance of features as being characteristic of an Anglo-Saxon 
style should be based, as Rickman based it, upon their appearance in churches that have been 
dated on primary evidence as Anglo-Saxon and upon their absence from churches that are known 
to be Norman or later, we think it will be convenient next to give, without detailed argument, 
a fairly comprehensive list of the features that have come to be regarded as characteristic of the 
Anglo-Saxon style. In our third volume we shall give a full discussion of the justification for 
regarding each of these features as characteristic, of the degree of reliability to be attached to 
each feature as a criterion, and of the extent to which certain features can give reliable evidence of 
early or late date within the Anglo-Saxon era. Here we give only a brief note with each feature. 

The double belfry window with a mid-wall shaft supporting a through-stone slab. This can be 
regarded as giving reliable evidence of Anglo-Saxon date, in the later part of the era. These 
windows are so common a feature of the later pre~Conquest towers that they have mistakenly 
come to be regarded as the only type of belfry window that was used by the Anglo-Saxons. 
There are, however, instances of single belfry windows in pre-~Conquest towers, for example, 
Bardsey, Barnack, Wickham, Wootton Wawen. 
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FIG. 3. CONTRASTING TYPES OF DOUBLE WINDOWS 


(2) The Norman type in which the individual lights are recessed behind the main wall. 

(6) The Anglo-Saxon type in which each light extends through the full thickness of the wall. The illustration shows 
the simplest and probably earliest type, in which the round heads of the individual lights are of pseudo-arched con- 
struction, that is to say are cut in single blocks of stone. Arched heads constructed of separate voussoirs are also found 
in the Anglo-Saxon type of double window; but, however the head is constructed, the distinctive feature is that it runs 
through the full thickness of the wall. 


The triangular-headed opening. Doorways or windows with triangular heads can be regarded 
as giving an indication of Anglo-Saxon date. The indication becomes much more reliable 
if the heads are formed of pairs of large stones which pass through the full thickness of 
the wall. Good examples are to be seen at Barton-on-Humber, Figs. 1 and 379. 

Strip-work panelling of wall surfaces. This panelling, usually standing two or three inches 
forward from the main face of the wall, can be regarded as giving reliable evidence of Anglo- 
Saxon date. It should be noted that the pilaster-strips are usually of plain square section, less 
than a foot in breadth, sometimes even as little as six inches, and that they are often formed of 
very long stones. Usually the stones have been carefully chosen or worked so as to be of precisely 
the correct width, but sometimes wider stones are used and the part which is of excessive width 
is then cut back so as to be flush with the face of the wall. Sometimes the tall upright stones of 
the strip-work alternate with shorter stones in a fashion like that of long-and-short quoining. 
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FIG. 4. QUOINING 
(2) Coursed ashlar walling of Norman date, with side-alternate quoins which are set in the same courses as the 
walling. The chamfered plinth is also of ashlar fabric. 
(b) Roughly coursed rubble walling of early Anglo-Saxon character. The megalithic side-alternate quoins are of a 
size such that one stone occupies two or even three courses of the walling. The plinth is of plain square section. 
(c} Roughly coursed rubble walling with megalithic face-alternate quoins. Quoining of this type occurs on the tower 
at Warden, Northumberland. By contrast with example (b), the quoin-stones are Jaid on their faces instead of being 


set up on their sides. 
(d) and (e). Long-and-short quoining. In (d) the upright pillar stones are of somewhat random shape but both up- 


rights and clasping stones have been cut back along a line about a foot away from the salient angle. In (e) the stones are 
set flush with the main face of the wall and the uprights are square in plan. 


It should be noted that, whereas this strip-work panelling flourished in the south, it is not found 
north of the Humber. 

Long-and-short quoining. This is often regarded as the most reliable evidence of Anglo-Saxon 
workmanship, indeed almost a necessary feature of an Anglo-Saxon building. It is indeed a 
reliable criterion, but its use seems to have been confined to certain parts of the country and to 
certain periods. ‘The absence of this type of quoining is, therefore, not to be taken as evidence 


against Anglo-Saxon date. Two typical examples are shown in Fig. 4 (d) and (e). 
Certain other unusual forms of quoining. Norman buildings usually have quoins of dressed 


stones which are set on their sides and laid with their longer faces along alternate walls, a type of 
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for which Gilbert used the convenient name ‘side-alternate’.t If the building is of 
Norman side-alternate quoins are usually in the same courses as the masonry of the 
- if the building is of rubble fabric, the Norman side-alternate quoins are usually of 
all stones of much the same size as their usual 
onry, not more than a foot in height, so as to 
wenient size for one man to handle. By con- 
ng o-Saxon buildings rarely have side-alternate 
¢ of sinall stones, and indications of Anglo-Saxon 
ay therefore be accepted from quoining of the 
ing forms: 
Side-alternate quoins of large stones, the so-called ‘mega- 
side-alternate quoining’. In a building whose walls are 
oursed masonry there will be a fairly reliable indication 
of Anglo-Saxon date if the quoin-stones are very large, or 
. much taller than the courses of the main fabric. When 
the main fabric is of rubble, this criterion cannot so easily 
applied, and the distinction between Anglo-Saxon and 
later side-alternate quoining is much harder to make. 
(b) Quoins of very large stones laid without any regular forma~ 
tion, the so-called ‘random megalithic quoining’. This fashion of 


_ quoining can be regarded as alien to the Normans’ methodical — 
habits and as giving an indication of pre-Norman date. An ~ iy es . 
example is at St Mildred’s, Canterbury, see Fig. 5. ee c ee Bt 
(c) Quoins constructed without the use of dressed stone. In a on aaa 
building whose main fabric is of rubble, whether flint or Ss cles 


stone, the angles are liable to failure unless strengthened with 
dressed stone. This seems to have been fully appreciated by 
the Normans, who normally used dressed stone laid in side~ ae eee sae 
g - ° ¢ drawing shows the south-west quoi ©: 
alternate fashion for all salient angles. By contrast, the Anglo- gy jitdred’s, Cant gibary;, sousely-tousesle. 
Saxons seem to have had the secret ofa more durable cement, The four lowest stones in the picture occupy 
which justified their faith in their ability to construct angles 2 total height of over toft, and are respectively 
me th Tel br leh 1 46, 35, 14, and 28 in. in height. The south- 
m the eg ee Hic as the walls themselves. Anglo~ east quoin is of similar megalithic character. 
Saxon quoins are, therefore, sometimes wholly of the same 
Hint or stone rubble as the main walling, but sometimes the corners are strengthened by the use of 
bigger stones, or by occasional bonding courses of tiles. But neatly built quoining, wholly of tiles, is 
to be found in Norman buildings, e.g. Copford. 


Minor facings constructed of rubble. In addition to the main salient angles described above, there 
are minor but nevertheless important angles at the edges of doorways and windows, and at any 
projections from the wall, such as pilasters or buttresses, As a protection against decay in such 
vulnerable places, Norman and later buildings almost invariably have dressed stone facings even 
in districts where dressed stone was very difficult to obtain. By contrast, the Anglo-Saxons 
seem to have been content to use rubble facings, and even to introduce unnecessary salient 
angles by forming decorative arcading or pilasters in the fabric of a rubble wall. Remarkable 


FIG. 5. RANDOM MEGALITHIC QUOINING 


* E. Gilbert, Arch. Ael., 4th ser., 24 (1946), 159-62. Examples of side-alternate quoining are shown in Fig. 4 {a) 
and (6), and an example of face-alternate quoining in Fig. 4 (c). 
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(a), (b) Single-splayed windows 


(c) A double-splayed window 


Interior Exterior 
Section 
o 4 2 3 4 3 66 ft 


Plan 


FIG. 6, CONTRASTING TYPES OF WINDOWS 


(a) A Norman window with neatly arched head, and jambs of coursed ashlar, 

(b) An Anglo-Saxon single-splayed window with toughly arched head and jambs of rough rubble. 

(c) The double-splayed late pre-Conquest window at Chickney, Essex. The wall is plastered internally. Externally 
the dark flints show through the light mortar in which they are set, and it may clearly be seen how the head is con- 
structed without any use of radial voussoirs. The glass is held in an oak window-frame which is set in the middle of the 
thickness of the wall. For a photograph of this window see Fig. 425. 


instances of such ‘unnecessary’ salient angles may be noted on the round towers of East Anglia. 
The following features, therefore, give fairly reliable indications of Anglo-Saxon workmanship: 


(2) Windows. Both jambs and round heads of Anglo-Saxon windows are often of rubble in the 
districts where good building stone was scarce. Sometimes the round heads are not arched but are simply 
laid like any other part of the wall, thereby showing that the builders had complete faith in their cement. 

(6) Doorways. Most main doorways were faced in dressed stone even by the Anglo-Saxons, but 
minor doorways, particularly in upper chambers, were sometimes wholly of rubble, usually with round 
heads but sometimes even with triangular heads of rubble. 
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E elling or arcading. In several places in East Anglia the surface of Anglo-Saxon walls is decorated 
ng or arcading constructed of flint or stone rubble, and raised three or four inches from the 


ws. In order to provide better interior lighting while yet restricting the area of the 
perture in order to economize in the use of glass, it was usual in the Norman and Early 
4 periods to recess the aperture a few inches behind the outer face of the wall and to splay 
_ jambs, and head of the window widely towards the interior of the church. Much the 
ternally splayed technique was used in pre-Norman times, and it is often difficult to dis- 
ate with any certainty between Norman and pre-Norman windows of single-splayed 
ally splayed) type. There are, however, certain criteria which give good indications of 
Norman date even in single-splayed windows, and as is mentioned below the double-splayed 

pe of window, with the aperture in the middle of the thickness of the wall, is a very reliable 
indication that the building was erected in the later part of the pre-Norman era. 


Single-splayed windows. Since these were used both by the Anglo-Saxons and also in Norman and 
times, any discrimination must rest on finer details. Norman and later builders usually recessed the 
behind the face of the wall, whereas the Anglo-Saxon window was often constructed with the 
lay carried through the full thickness of the wall so as to produce a sharp salient angle at the outer face 
the wall. In some early windows there is a groove in the thickness of the wall to carry a window- 
- frame; in other windows there is no evidence of any early frame. Many smaller single-splayed windows 
"seem to have been of the same character both before and after the Conquest, but large round-headed 
windows with the splay not very acute and carried through the full thickness of the wall give an indica~ 
tion of pre-Conquest date. The early Anglian churches of Northumbria have a well-defined type of 
single-splayed window in which the external head is constructed of a single square stone that is hollowed 
_ out below to the round shape of the top of the window; internally the head may be formed of another, 
but larger, rectangular stone hollowed out to form the splayed head, or it may be arched in voussoirs 
that run through the full interior thickness of the wall to join the exterior window-head. Often, too, 
the jambs of these early Northumbrian windows are formed in characteristically Anglo-Saxon fashion 
with stones that run through the full thickness of the wall; sometimes these are laid fat and sometimes 
in the manner commonly called, after Baldwin Brown, ‘Escomb fashion’ in which the stones are laid 
alternately upright and flat. In other parts of England a feature that seems to give fairly reliable evidence 
of pre-Conquest date is the cutting of a shallow rebate, an inch or less in depth, round the exterior face 
of a single-splayed window, possibly as a housing for a hinged wooden shutter or a fixed wooden 
window-frame. In the districts where dressed stone was difficult to obtain, the jambs and even the 
heads of single-splayed windows were often constructed of rubble or tile, and this may give an indica- 
tion of pre-Conquest date. 

(b) Double-splayed windows. "This name denotes a type of window in which the aperture is placed 
about the middle of the thickness of the wall, and the sills, jambs, and head are splayed to produce 
Openings which widen both towards the interior and also towards the exterior of the wall. It seems 
likely that this type of window was developed as a logical method of constructing splayed windows . 
mote economically in a rubble wall without the use of dressed stone facings, for when the aperture is 
placed in the exterior face of the wall the widening of the splayed opening requires the construction of 
an arched head of considerable size, an operation which calls for considerable effort if the work is to be 
done without the use of dressed stone. On the other hand if an aperture of the same size is placed in the 
middle of the wall and if the reveals are splayed outward and inward at the same angles as before, the 
arched heads are much smaller in span and are each only half the thickness of the wall; so that very much 
smaller and lighter supports are required to carry the wall while the wet mortar is setting. Although 
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double-splayed windows were probably developed in this organic or functional manner in districts 
where dressed stone was difficult to obtain, there are some examples also in churches that are built of 
dressed stone, thus showing that the style became accepted as a fashion even when its use was not func. 
tionally necessary. It should, however, be noted that present-day survivals indicate that the use of 
double-splayed windows of ashlar as distinct from rubble was confined to the south-west of England, 
with the single exception of Jarrow-on-Tyne. There are instances of double-splayed windows that can 
be shown to be later pre-Norman insertions in earlier Anglo-Saxon buildings and we know of no 
instances in England that can be reliably shown to be Norman or to be original parts of buildings 
erected early in the Anglo-Saxon era. In England, the double-splayed window can therefore be 
accepted as a reliable guide to a building erected in the later part of the Anglo-Saxon period. 


° fi 2 3 4 5 ft 


FIG. 7. A TYPICAL EARLY NORTHUMBRIAN ANGLO-SAXON SINGLE-SPLAYED WINDOW 


Note the through-stone jambs laid in ‘Escomb fashion’ and the pseudo-arched head constructed 
of two parallel stones. 


Doorways. Anglo-Saxon doorways were usually taller and narrower in proportions than their 
Norman or later counterparts. In shape they were most often round-headed; but flat and tri- 
angular heads are also to be found, and there are some examples with round-headed exterior faces 
and square-headed interiors. In Norman and later styles the exterior face was usually recessed 
in several separate orders, each supported on separate shafts, and the interior face was usually 
rebated for the hanging of a door. By contrast, the Anglo-Saxon doorway was most often cut 
straight through the wall, with no ornamental recessing externally and no internal rebate for the 
door, which was therefore simply hung on the interior face of the wall. It is, however, by no 
means true to say that Anglo-Saxon doorways were never rebated for the hanging of a door, 
since rebates seem to have been common in the earlier doorways such as those at Monkwearmouth 
and Escomb in the north and at Canterbury in the south. The cutting of a doorway straight 
through the wall can, however, be accepted as good evidence of pre-Conquest date, and this 
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. is very greatly strengthened if the jambs are built of through-stones, particularly when 
Jaid alternately upright and flat in the manner which Baldwin Brown named ‘Escomb 
or if the voussoirs of the arch are wholly or predominantly of through-stones. 

arches. In Norman and later times the greater arches, whether of arcades opening to 
single arches from the nave to the tower or chancel, were usually constructed of several 
orders. By contrast, the Anglo-Saxon arches were almost always of a single order 
as square in section and semi-circular in elevation. A round-headed arch of plain square 
is not, however, by itself'a reliable guide to Anglo-Saxon workmanship because the 
Norman arches were sometimes of this form. The detail of the arch and its jambs must 
ore be studied, and the following features may be accepted as reliable indications of Anglo- 
workmanship: 


Jambs of through-stones laid in “Escomb fashion’. The Anglo-Saxon love of through-stones for the 
of openings is well indicated by the large number of tower-arches and chancel-arches that have 
ved with jambs built of large through-stones laid alternately upright and flat like those in the 
acel-arch at Escomb after which Baldwin Brown named this style. 

) Arches constructed of through-stones. The construction of the arch of through-stones is a very reliable 
dication of pre-Conquest workmanship, but the absence of through-stones does not prove that the 
h is Norman. 

(c) Strip-work round the opening. A hood-moulding of plain square section carried round the head of 
the arch is a good indication of pre-Conquest workmanship, particularly if it is also carried down in the 
form of pilaster-strips beside the jambs. 

(2) Non-radial setting of voussoirs. As a rule, in Norman and later medieval arches, the voussoirs or 
_ individual stones of the arch were of dressed stone, of a size that a man could conveniently handle, and 
were carefully cut so that they could be laid with joints which radiated correctly from the centre of the 
arch. By contrast, many Anglo-Saxon arches are formed of voussoirs whose joints do not radiate from 
the centre; indeed in some arches the voussoirs are laid at an almost constant inclination so that the 
lowest voussoirs on either side are tilted up sharply from the faces of their imposts, while between the 
uppermost voussoirs there is a large V-shaped gap which is filled by a wedge-shaped stone or a large 
mass of mortar. This non-radial setting is perhaps even more characteristic of the smaller Anglo-Saxon 
arches, but it is found also in greater arches, as in those of the arcades at Brixworth where the lowest 

Vvoussoirs are sharply tilted but where there is no V-shaped gap at the top. A notable example of non- 

tadial setting of voussoirs over the windows at Tredington caused Baldwin Brown to introduce the 

name “Tredington fashion’ for this feature, see Fig. 316. 

(e) Irregular shaping of voussoirs. As a rule Norman and later voussoirs are of regular size and shape, 
of roughly the same dimensions radially and citcumferentially. By contrast, the Anglo-Saxon vous- 
soirs are often of very vatying size even in one arch, and are often much longer radially than along the 


circumference. There are, however, examples as at Wootton Wawen where Anglo-Saxon voussoirs 


are very much longer along the circumference than radially. It is therefore difficult without great 
experience to get any reliable indication from this feature, but irregular size and shape of voussoir 
should be regarded as a feature which justifies a closer inspection of the arch in order to see if there is 
any other evidence that would give a reliable indication. 


Imposts. Since Anglo-Saxon doorways and arches are generally cut straight through the walls, 
the imposts are generally of plain square outline in plan, like the jambs and arches themselves. 
In elevation too, the imposts are most often of plain square section and, since this is not usual in 
Norman buildings, it gives a good indication of pre-Conquest workmanship. Another dis- 
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tinctively pre-Conquest profile is of stepped section, sometimes formed by over-sailing courses 
of stone or tile but sometimes formed by dressing the face of a large flat stone slab. More ela~ 
borate profiles are also found, but generally of very simple geometrical forms compounded 
from simple steps or quarter-round or bulbous mouldings. Plain square imposts chamfered on 
the lower angle are a common feature in Norman churches but are also found in the Anglo- 
Saxon period; moreover it sometimes happens, as at Barrow, Shropshire, that imposts which were 
originally of plain square section have been chamfered in modern times. 

String-courses. Just as the faces of Anglo-Saxon walls were sometimes divided by vertical 
pilaster-strips so also they were sometimes divided horizontally by string-courses. Whereas the 
pilasters were almost without exception of plain square section, there is more variety in the 
string-courses, although a plain square section is by far the most common. Since a plain square 
section was not often used in Norman times it gives a good indication of Anglo-Saxon work~ 
manship and so also does a stepped profile or a profile composed of steps and quarter-round 
mouldings. A chamfered profile does not givea reliable indication since examples are found in both 
Norman and pre-Norman buildings. It is clear from survivals at Breedon (Leicestershire), Hexham 
(Northumberland), Jarrow (County Durham), Peterborough (Northamptonshire) and Ripon 
(Yorkshire) that elaborately sculptured string-courses were used in Anglo-Saxon buildings; 
but we know examples in situ only at Masham, Monkwearmouth, and perhaps Lastingham. 

Walls, Itis not in general possible to say simply by inspection of a piece of walling that it is of 
pre-Conquest workmanship, and indications based upon the walling alone without supporting 
evidence from openings or other features should always be treated with reserve. But certain 
features have commonly been regarded as particularly important in deciding between Anglo- 
Saxon and later workmanship: 

(a) Thickness. Pre-Conquest walls are seldom as much as 3 ft in thickness, and are more often nearer 
2 ft 6 in.; whereas Norman walls are seldom less than 3 ft thick. There are notable exceptions: such as 
the undoubted pre-Conquest walls at Brixworth, which are nearly 4 ft thick; and those of the Norman 
church at Kilpeck, which vary from 2 ft 4 in. to 2 ft 9 in., or of the Norman church at Weaverthorpe, 
which are uniformly 2 ft 6 in.; but, as a rule, a Norman arcade in a wall much less than 3 ft thick is a 
fairly reliable indication that the arcade has been cut through a pre-existing Anglo-Saxon wall. Even if 
thin walls alone are not a reliable guide they should be taken to indicate that the church deserves closer 
inspection to see if there are any supporting features." 

(b) Fabric. The Anglo-Saxons seem to have relied to a great extent on such materials as came readily 
to hand. Thus in Northumbria their churches are very largely of re-used stone from Roman buildings. 
Re-used Roman brick or tile is also a common feature throughout England. Flint and other materials 
that came readily to hand were commonly used, and the use of large flints often indicates a pre~Conquest 
wall, particularly if the flints are quite uncut. Without great experience it is, however, very difficult to 
distinguish the dates of walls by their fabric alone, without independent evidence; and, even with the 
greatest experience, such indications are unreliable. 

(c) Herringbone fabric. The laying of thin stones in diagonal courses is a convenient method of pro- 
ducing a wall with courses of constant height even when the stones are of varying thickness; and, if the 
courses ate laid alternately in opposite directions, an interesting decorative pattern is also produced. This 
herring-bone fabric was at one time regarded as a reliable criterion of Anglo-Saxon date; but Baldwin 


* In the thirteenth century and later, walls were again often as thin as 2 ft 6 in. but this was unusual in the 
Norman period from the Conquest to the end of the twelfth century. 
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ed that it was an almost infallible indication to the contrary, and his view has been widely 
for almost half a century. We believe that neither view is correct; and that herring-bone 
was used by Romans, Anglo-Saxons, Normans and later masons, so that this technique by 
no reliable evidence of date. Our evidence in refutation of Baldwin Brown’s view is set out 
der Diddlebury. 

ittresses. Except for a few early churches in Kent and South Essex, there is a complete absence of 
in the pre-Norman churches, but the absence of buttresses cannot be taken as clear evidence 
Saxon date for there are many Norman churches whose naves and towers are built without 


ths. A plinth of plain square section may be accepted as giving a good indication of 
o-Saxon workmanship, particularly if it be constructed of large flat stones. But by no 
s all Anglo-Saxon walls have any plinth, and quite a number have chamfered plinths, 
times of more than one order. 
s. The plan alone can seldom be used to give a good indication of date, but there are two 
able exceptions to this rule, namely the small, early Kentish type of church with side-chapels 
yorticus opening from the eastern part of the nave, and the larger transeptal churches which 
ed fundamentally from those of post-Conquest date by the way in which their towers 
t central compartments were wider than any of the four arms of the church. By far the 
atest number of surviving pre-Conquest churches seem to have been simple two-cell 
wildings consisting of a rectangular nave and a small chancel. The majority of the chancels are 
-toughly square in plan, whereas the naves tend to be longer in proportion to their width than 
was usual after the Conquest. In only two instances (Bradford-on-Avon and Heysham) has an 
| east wall survived without later alteration, and in both cases the wall is solid, without any east 
window. Curved apsidal east ends were the rule in the early Kentish churches and are found 
_ elsewhere in England, and at later dates; but the square east end seems to have become established 
as the norm quite early. There are very few surviving examples of an aisled pre-Conquest 
church, and only one (Great Paxton) where the arcades are borne on light piers of clustered 
shafts. All other surviving Anglo-Saxon arcades are borne on great rectangular piers of masonry 
which in fact form sections of the wall and divide the aisle effectively from the main body of the 
church. Indeed there is reason to doubt whether some of the aisles were originally continuous 
Passages, and to think that they were instead divided by transverse walls into a number of 
separate side-chapels. By contrast with these somewhat indecisive features there remain the two 
distinctive features to which reference has already been made: 


(4) Lateral chapels or ‘ porticus’. The classic example of the flanking porticus is the church of St Peter and 
St Paul in St Augustine’s abbey at Canterbury. Since burial within the body of the church was forbidden, 
small chambers were provided on either side of the nave, near its east, for the burials of the archbishops 
in the northern chamber and the royal family in the southern one. The purpose is set out in Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical History (Bk. u, ch. 3) and is confirmed by the survival of the tombs of three of the arch- 
bishops in the north porticus and by the discovery in 1925 of the coffins of four of the kings in the south 
porticus. Bede also makes it clear that services were held in the north porticus, which was dedicated to 
St Gregory. The excavation of the church of St Peter and St Paul has shown that the simple flanking 
porticus were later extended westward so as to flank the whole of the nave and form a western porch of 
fntry. A closely similar development is shown by the ruins of Reculver church, and the simple flanking 
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porticus are to be seen in several Kentish churches, notably at St Pancras and St Martin in Canterbury, 
and at Lyminge; as well as in the churches of Kentish type at Bradwell in Essex, and at Bishopstone 
in Sussex. Multiple porticus were also built as far west as Deerhurst in Gloucestershire. 

(6) Transeptal churches. In Norman and later times the arrangement of a transeptal church can best be 
visualized by thinking of the crossing of a long aisled nave and chancel of uniform width bya transeptal 
structure of exactly the same width. The square chamber which forms the crossing is exactly the same 
size as one of the compartments of the nave or chancel but usually has heavier piers in order to carry a 
tower. By contrast with this arrangement, the surviving Anglo-Saxon transeptal churches are best 
visualized as a square central compartment with solid walls through which relatively small arches are cut 
to open to the four arms of the church, all four of which are appreciably narrower than the sides of the 


central square, so that all four quoins of the central space can be seen externally in the angles between the 
arms of the church. 


Multiple churches, A carious and somewhat puzzling feature, but one which seems neverthe- 
less to have been characteristic of the early Anglo-Saxon abbeys, is the provision of a number of 
separate churches all fairly close together and arranged in a straight line. The classic example is at 
St Augustine’s abbey in Canterbury where there were no less than four separate churches, but 
other examples have been established at Glastonbury, Jarrow, and Hexham, and it is clear that 
there were at least two churches and an oratory at Monkwearmouth, although there is now no 
reliable evidence of their position except for the single surviving church, 

Multi-storeyed churches. Another somewhat puzzling feature is the substantial body of literary 
and structural evidence that has accumulated to show that from early times parts of the churches 
and their adjuncts were often of more than one storey. There is no very straightforward evidence 
to settle the uses to which the galleries or upper chambers were put, but it seems likely that some 
of them served as separate chapels, and that this applied also to some upper chambers in towers, 


INSERTION OF FEATURES INTO EARLIER WALLS 


For a proper appreciation of the way in which Anglo-Saxon churches have been modified by 
the insertion of later features it is important to understand clearly the great skill which medieval 
craftsmen showed in building an arch in the fabric of an existing wall without disturbing any of 
the wall above the new arch. This method of insertion of new features into an existing wall, 
whether of dressed stone or of rubble, is sufficiently unfamiliar in modern practice to justify a 
description of it in more detail lest doubt should otherwise be felt about the reasonableness of our 
assertions that certain features were inserted in later times, whether before or after the N orman 
Conquest, in walls which were already standing. It should at once be said that the skill of the 
masons was such that it is often impossible to decide with certainty that a feature is an insertion 
in an earlier wall unless it cuts away some part of an earlier feature, of which the remainder has 
been left in situ in a way which now serves to show beyond doubt that the original arrangement 
has been disturbed. 

The most usual example of the modification of an eatly wall was associated with the provision 
of an aisle for a nave which had formerly been aisleless. It seems to have been common practice 
in such cases to mark out the lines of the projected new piers and arches on the face of the existing 
wall, to cut away small portions of the existing wall, to insert the new fabric stone by stone in 
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PP itics, and to make good the wall above the new work as the work proceeded. In 

the existing wall below the new arch served throughout the operation to support 

vidual stone of the new arch; and the lower section of wall was not disturbed until 

s&s arch had been completed, and the small gaps between it and the wall above had all 

good. Without actual examples it would be difficult to appreciate how small these 

ed to be between the newly inserted masonry and the old work above; but fortunately 

e examples which prove the point conclusively. At Ledsham, in the West Riding of 

,a later north arcade has been inserted in the Anglo-Saxon north wall, and the greater 

the Anglo-Saxon north windows have remained in situ above the new work; in one of 

indows, one jamb may be seen touching the upper face of the new voussoir which was 

below it, see Fig. 172. 

insertions have been made in this way into a wall whose fabric is rubble it is often very 

ult to distinguish the new feature as an insertion unless it cuts away some part of an earlier 

ure. If, however, the new feature has been inserted into a wall of dressed-stone fabric it is 
etimes possible to secure confirmation of its character as a later insertion by noticing minor 

s of the jointing of the masonry. For example, the imposts of a doorway which had been 

t from the first in a wall of coursed masonry would almost certainly form parts of one of the 

ourses of the wall; by contrast, the imposts of a doorway which had been inserted later into the 

same wall might well be placed without relation to the courses of the wall. Moreover the cut 

‘stones which adjoin the arched head of the doorway would normally be of much the same size 

as other stones of the walling if the doorway was an original feature; whereas the stones adjoin- 

ing the arched head of a doorway which was a later insertion might well comprise one or more 

“cut stones of trivial size, as indications of the need to fill gaps between the new masonry and the 

undisturbed masonry beside it. Figure 334 shows an example of the later insertion of a great 

“western arch in the west wall of the tower of St Regulus’s chapel at St Andrews. Whereas the 

original fabric is of carefully coursed ashlar, the jambs of this great inserted arch are not set in 

the main courses of the wall. Moreover, it will be noted how the head of the arch cuts away 
eee part of an ornamental string-course which runs across the face of the tower. 

- Another indication of later insertion is sometimes given if the stone that is used for the 
facings of the inserted feature is different from the stone that is used in the main fabric of 
the wall; such an indication is, of course, greatly strengthened if original openings still exist in 
the wall, and if their facings are of the same stone as the main fabric. 
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PART II 


INDICATION OF DATES IN THE PLANS 
AND SECTIONS 


Throughout the book we have used standard shades to indicate dates on the plans 
and sections of churches. The shades which we have used, and their significance 
in dating are: 


Earliest Anglo-Saxon, Period A 


f 


Hl 
| 


| 


ll 


teste 
ea 


Intermediate, but early 


| 
Intermediate 
Intermediate, but late 


Latest Anglo-Saxon or Saxo-Norman, Period C 


Norman 


WY) Post-Norman or modern 


As a rule the plans of churches show in detail only those parts which we regard as 
Anglo-Saxon, and the remainder of the plan is shown in outline only. 
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ABINGTON, LITTLE 
Cambridgeshire 
Map sheet 148, reference TL 529492 


ST MARY THE VIRGIN 
Nave: Saxo-Norman 


About 8 miles south-east of Cambridge, the 
church of Little Abington is pleasantly sheltered 
by trees and separated by open fields from the 
busy traffic on the two near-by roads from 
London to Newmarket and from Cambridge to 
Colchester. The first of these, about a mile west of 
the church, still follows the course of a Roman 
toad, while the second, now less than a quarter of 
a mile to the north of the church, has moved 
southward from the line of another Roman road 
in order to pass through the medieval villages. 
The church consists of a Perpendicular west 
tower, an aisleless nave with south porch and 
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CRIPTIONS OF. 


INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES 


If we are confident of the pre-Conquest character 
of a church, but are, nevertheless, uncertain about 
its date within the pre-Conquest cra, we use the 
phrase ‘period uncertain’. If, on the other hand, we 
are uncertain about the evidence for assigning pre- 
Conquest character to a church, but nevertheless 
regard thechurchas being worthy of further investi- 
gation, we use the phrase “possibly pre-Conquest’ 
for churches which we think might fall into any 
part of the pre-~Conquest era, or the phrase ‘possibly 
Saxo-Norman’ for churches which we think 
might fall into the period of Saxo-Norman 
overlap. 

We wish to emphasize the provisional nature of 
all the assignments of dates until we have recon- 
sidered all the evidence during the preparation of 
the third volume of this work. 


north transept, and an aisleless chancel. The fabric 
of the earlier parts is of uncut flints, with dressed 
stone at the angles and for the facings of doorways 
and windows. The nave is the earliest part of the 
church, for its two surviving doorways and blocked 
north window all probably date from close to the 
Conquest. The south-east quoin of the nave is also 
original, of a form which. has a distinct tendency 
towards long-and-short technique and is also 
megalithic in character. 

The eastern quoins of the chancel are in face- 
alternate form for the greater part of their height, 
with some larger upright stones near the top. We 
see no reason to doubt that the whole of the chancel 
is of the Early English period that is suggested by 
the lancet windows in its north wall, and we con- 
sequently regard the large stones in the upper 
parts of the eastern quoins as re-used material 
from the earlier chancel which was replaced by the 
present building. 


T&TtI 
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ABINGTON, LITTLE 


FIG. 8. LITTLE ABINGTON, CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


The doorway in the north wall of the nave. The section 
shows how the imposts projected both externally and 
internally, ina way which would have been most incon- 
venient for the hanging of a door. 


The two doorways of the nave, placed opposite 
each other about the middle of the side walls, are 
plain, round-headed openings, cut straight through 
the wall, without any rebate for the hanging of a 
door. Neither has ‘Escomb fashion’ jambs nor 
any use of through-stones in its jambs or arch, but, 
in a district so devoid of good building stone, this 
is perhaps no valid argument against Saxon work-~ 
manship. The south doorway has chamfered 
bases and imposts, which are returned along the 
outer face of the wall. The north doorway has 
similar chamfered bases but its imposts are of an 
unusual form, of plain rectangular plan and 
section, returned along both inner and outer 
faces of the wall. These imposts, about 8 in. in 
height, carry an ornament of simple diaper, in 
three rows, well preserved on the soffit and outer 
faces, and faintly traceable on the inner face 


towards the nave, where the imposts have } 
almost wholly cut away, no doubt to facilita, 
the hanging of a door at some later period, T 
fact that, in its original state, this doorway m 
have been without a door, has made us wond 
whether it was the entrance to a porticus. It wo 

be interesting to see if any foundations had sur. 
vived in the area north of the nave. 

In the north wall of the nave, and visible only 
outside, in the angle between the nave and the 
north transept, there may be seen about half of 
the monolithic head and the whole of the western 
monolithic jamb of a round-headed window, 
which seems to have been blocked and partially 
destroyed at the time of building of this transept, 
Both jamb and head have a shallow exterior 
rebate, as if for the housing of a shutter, and 
the head is ornamented with the same diaper 
pattern as is used on the imposts of the door 
sway. 

The whole of the church, including nave, 
chancel, and much later transept, rests on a plain 
square plinth of flint, which has no dressed stone 
upper facings. . 

It is clearly not possible to be dogmatic about 
the date of this church. We have tentatively 
placed it as Saxo-Norman, mainly on the evidence 
of the doorways. If it could be shown that the 
north doorway had opened to a porticus this 
would give further confirmation of Saxon 
character. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 35 ft 6 in. long internally and 20 ft 
2in. wide, with side walls 3 ft thick and about 
16 ft high. The floor is now one step below the 
outside level. The south doorway is 3 ft 2 in. wide 
and 7 ft 6in. high, when measured from its sill at 
the level of the porch. The north doorway is 3 ft 
wide and 8 ft 6 in. high, when measured from its 
sill, 6 in. above the floor of the church. The frag- 
mentary north window seems to have been over 
1 ft wide and about 3 ft tall, with its sill about 
11 ft above the ground. 


REFERENCE 


E. A. FREEMAN, History of Architecture (London, 1849), 
210. Impost with star ornament noted as an early 
feature. 
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ALBURY 


Surrey 


Map sheet 170, reference TQ 063478 


ST PETER AND ST PAUL 


Nave and chancel, the latter now forming part of the 
Norman tower: possibly period C3 


The old church of the small village of Albury, 


about 4 miles east of Guildford, was replaced in 


the middle of the nineteenth century by a new 
and larger church more conveniently situated 
within the village. The old church in the grounds 


FIG, 9. ALBURY, SURREY 
of the old church in the grounds of Albury Park. The plan shows how irregularly the tower was laid out. It also 


trates P, M. Johnston’s theory that the tower was originally the chancel of a pre-Conquest church and that the walls 
later thickened about 1140 to carry the Norman tower. The ground-plan of the destroyed Norman chancel is 


ALBURY 


40 $0 ft 


of Albury Park was then abandoned and allowed 
to fall into decay, until it was carefully repaired in 
1920 for use as a private chapel. 

" The church now consists of a ruined chancel, a 
tower with Lady Chapel on its south, and a nave 
with south aisle and timbered north porch. Mr 
P.M. Johnston, who directed the repairs in 1920, 
claimed that the nave and the core of the tower were 
the nave and chancel of the original Saxon church, 
which he described as having been enlarged in 
Norman times by the thickening of the chancel 
walls, the erection on them of the Norman tower, 
and the building of a new chancel to the east.2 


i ng 
* Surrey Arch. C. 34 (1921), 52-94. 


ALBURY 


There is no doubt about the Norman date of the 
exterior of the tower and, if clear proof were 
available that the walls of the lower stage had been 
formed by building an outer skin round an earlier 
fabric of the same type as that of the nave, it 
would follow without reasonable doubt that the 
nave and the base of the tower were the Saxon 
nave and chancel as claimed by Johnston. More~ 
over the surviving north wall of the nave is thin, 
and tall for the size of the nave, and this would 
support the claim of a pre-Conquest date for the 
nave. But in his otherwise full and detailed 
account of his discoveries during the repairs, 
Johnston does not give explicitly any evidence 
for his assertion that a thin-walled chancel was 
encased by the Normans to form the ground stage 
of their tower; and in a short visit in 1959 we were 
unable to see any evidence which would establish 
this as a fact. The simple, round-headed, single- 
splayed windows in the north and south walls of 
this lower stage of the tower are clearly Norman 
externally, as described by Johnston; but their 
inner faces have no distinctively Saxon character, 
nor is there visible from the floor any evidence 
that the outer faces of the windows have been 
built separately from the inner. 

The walls of the nave are of rubble, laid with 
much use of herring-bone technique, and on this 
account would have been declared Norman by 
Baldwin Brown or Clapham, but we believe that 
herring-bone masonry gives no reliable evidence 
of date. The walls of the tower, by contrast, are of 
coursed masonry; but, while this indicates a 
separate building period, it does not by itself 
prove Johnston’s theory. 

We therefore do not accept Albury as having 
been proved to be pre-Conquest, but we have 
included it here and have described it in some 
detail because Johnston was an accurate and re- 
liable observer who may have seen evidence which, 
although not recorded in his published account, 
yet served to establish beyond doubt the later 
thickening of the tower walls. 


DIMENSIONS 


The original nave was 32 ft long internally by 
19 ft wide, with walls 2 f 7 in. thick. The interior 


eee tg 


* J. C. Brooke, Arch. 6 (1782), 39-53. 
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a 
of the tower, perhaps originally the chancel, jg 
about 15 ft square but is irregularly laid out in z 
way which gives support to its having been q 
Saxon chancel rather than having been designed 
from the first as a Norman tower. 


REFERENCE 


P. M. Jounsron, ‘Albury old church’, Surrey Arch. C. 34 
(1921), $2~94. A detailed account of the church ang 
of the discoveries made during its restoration; with 
accurate plan and many illustrations. 


ALDBROUGH 
Yorkshire, East Riding 


Map sheet 99, reference TA 244387 
Figure 363 


ST BARTHOLOMEW 
South wall of nave, containing sundial: period C 


The church at Aldbrough, about 12 miles north- 
east of Hull, now consists of a square west tower, 
an aisled nave with south porch, and an aisleless 
chancel. 

Built into the south face of the south wall of the 
nave, in the spandrel between the central two arches 
of the south arcade is a remarkable sundial with an 
incised inscription in Anglo-Saxon.! Most of the 
inscription is clear and the generally accepted 
reading is 

-++ULF LET ARAERAN CYRICE FOR HANUM 7 
FOR GUNVARA SAULA 
+ Ulf had this church built for himself and 
for Gunwara’s soul 

The sundial itself is a simple circular disc 
1 ft 4in. in diameter, projecting forward 2 in. 
from the face of the wall. Its face has a small 
central hole for the gnomon, and eight radial 
lines dividing it into equal octants. The inscription 
runs clockwise round the face, near its outer edge, 
in capital letters about 14 in. tall, and the word 
ULF is placed at the end of the radius which runs 
downward diagonally to the right of the centre. 
In the octant immediately to the left of the down- 
ward vertical is a symbol composed of six crossing 
lines of which three are ruled more or less horizon- 
tally and three vertically. 


iption of the sundial in 1928 A. R. 
sd that it would not originally have 
present position but in a position that 
btained by rotating it through an 
45° in a clockwise direction so that the 

omposed of six crossing lines would 
en in the octant next below the left-hand 
| radius, where it would have been cor- 
ed to serve as a marker of daeg mael or 
1 We have recently been allowed to 
the plaster which formerly covered the 
le face of the wall, and this has shown that the 
face of the sundial has been carved in 
a Jarge rectangular block of stone which 
horizontally in the fabric of the wall. It 
ore follows that the dial could not con- 
ently have been set in the orientation suggested 
ween and that the six-line symbol must 
Iways have marked 10.30 a.m. 
‘Several descriptions of the church and of the 
ndial have been written since Brooke’s first 
port in 1782, and most writers have tended to 
w a later theory that the sundial originally 
came from an earlier church that stood further 
east, on land that has now been eaten away by the 
‘sea. An account of the church in 1920 claimed 
‘that part of the chancel might be a survival of 
Ulf’s church but that the nave had been destroyed 
; in a restoration in 1870.3 We had been led to 

doubt this claim by the fact that the sundial is 
placed above a circular pier in exactly the same 
position as is illustrated in Brooke’s drawing of 
1782 and that there is still an inverted chevron of 
dressed stone strip-work on the wall beneath the 
sundial exactly as in Brooke’s drawing. It was for 
this reason that we sought permission to remove 
the modern plaster from the wall in order to see 
whether the fabric beneath could be ancient, in 
spite of the modern tooling of the square capital 
of the circular pier and in spite of the substantial 
changes that were made to the arcades in 1870. 
It seemed to us to be a possibility that the inverted 
chevron might have survived from the head 
of a strip-work hood-moulding of a triangular- 


4 A.R. Green, Ant. J. 8 (1928), 5t1-12. See also D. H. 
Haigh, Yorks, Arch. J. 5 (1877-8), 151-4. 

* G. Poulson, History of Holderness (Hull, 1841), 6. 

3 G. F. Twycross-Raines, T. E.Riding Ant. S. 23 (1920), 


ALDINGTON 


headed south doorway and that the sundial might 
be still in its original setting above. Unfortuna- 
tely, the removal of the plaster showed that the 
walling both below and to the sides of the chevron 
is disturbed and contains much re-used material. 
It is, therefore, not possible to claim that either the 
chevron or the sundial is in situ; and if Twycross- 
Raines was correct in saying that the nave was 
demolished in 1870 the present identity of their 
positions with those shown in Brooke’s drawing 
seems most likely to be the result of conscious 
copying of the original arrangement by the res- 
torers of 1870. It should, however, be noted that 
this does not prove that the sundial came from a 
different site. 

Built into the south wall of the chancel above a 
later medieval window is a monolithic window- 
head. of late-Saxon character. The outer face of 
this stone is carved to show an animal in relief, not 
unlike that at Barnetby-le-Wold, Lincolnshire. 


DIMENSIONS 


The present nave is about 51 ft long internally 
and 16 ft 3 in. wide. Its south wall is 2 ft thick. 
The sundial is 1 ft 4 in. in diameter and is placed 
about 11 ft above the floor. 


ALDINGTON 


Kent 


Map sheets 173 and 184, reference TR 074362 


ST MARTIN 
North walls of nave and chancel: period C3 


The fine church of the small village of Aldington 
stands on a ridge of high land on the northern 
boundary of the Romney Marsh, looking north- 
ward away from the Marsh, over the wide valley 
of the River Stour. Close beside the church, on the 
south, is the line of the Roman road from Lympne 
to Ashford, 6 miles away to the north-west. 
Although now of some considerable size, the 


28. This article contains a reproduction of a drawing of the 
interior of the nave in 1868 when the eastern parts of the 
arcades were different from their present form and the 
chancel-arch was much narrower. 
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FIG. EO, ALDINGTON, KENT 
A, thirteenth-century addition to chancel; B, original chancel; C, original nave; D, sixteenth-century tower; E, twelfth- 


century tower; F, thirteenth-century south aisle; G, thirteent 


h-century south chapel; H, straight joint marking original 


quoin of chancel; J, blocked original narrow window; K, blocked original doorway. 


church may be seen to have developed from a 
small, aisleless nave and chancel. 'To this there was 
first added a south aisle, with a south-west tower 
which has subsequently vanished; later an Early 
English south aisle was added to the chancel, and 
the chancel itself extended eastward; and finally, 
in the sixteenth century, the present tall Perpen- 
dicular west tower was built. 

The early features which survive in the north wall 
are a blocked window in the chancel and a tall, 
narrow, blocked, round-headed doorway in the 
nave. There are also vestiges of two windows in 
the nave, but these have lost all their facings and 
so give little indication of date. The chancel 
window is of narrow, round-headed, single- 
splayed form, with its aperture, about 9 in. wide 
and 2 ft high, in the outer face of the wall. Its 
jambs and arched head are of rough blocks of 
rubble. The north doorway, 2 ft 3 in. wide and 
9 ft high, has jambs of small roughly squared 
stones, resting on square bases which not only 
project on the soffit but also stand out boldly 
from the wall-face like corbels, The imposts are 


shallow stones of plain square section which pro- 
ject on the soffit only; and the arch, which is set 
back a little behind the line of the jambs, is 
formed of neatly cut and accurately laid vous- 
soirs. The walls, of flint and rubble, are 35 in. 
thick, 

The indications are far from definite, but the 
window and doorway justify the inclusion of 
the church in the period of the Saxo-Norman 
overlap. 


DIMENSIONS 


As defined by the surviving original north walls 
and by the later south arcades, the original nave 
must have been about 40 ft long internally, and 
about 20 ft wide, while the chancel was about 
17 ft square. 


REFERENCE 


F.C, E. Erwoop, ‘Some notes on the architecture of 
Aldington Church, Kent’, Arch. Cant. 41 {1929), 
143-51. A careful architectural description with 
pictures and accurate plan. Erwood places the 
earliest building after the Conquest. 
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ALKBOROUGH 


Lincolnshire 


Map sheet 98, reference SE 882219 


$T JOHN THE BAPTIST 


yer part of west tower, and probably parts of 

side walls of nave: period C3 

ge of Alkborough and its church stand on 
erlooking the wide alluvial flats in which 
and the Trent join to form the Humber. 
hurch consists of an Anglo-Saxon west 
with Perpendicular upper storey and 
nents; an aisled nave, mainly of Early 
date; and an aisleless chancel which was 
lt in the nineteenth century. 

he tower is of four stages, of which the lowest 

: are built of roughly coursed rubble and are 

ably all of the same late-Saxon date. Dressed 

me quoins are visible at all four angles of the 
wer and at the north-west of the nave beside a 
vy, later buttress. These quoins are all of 
I stones laid in the side-alternate fashion which 
is normal in the late-Saxon or Saxon-Norman 
towers of Lincolnshire and which by itself does 
‘not serve to discriminate between Anglo-Saxon or 
Norman workmanship. The Anglo-Saxon charac- 
ter of the lower part of the tower is, however, 
indicated by the round-headed western doorway, 
with a key-hole window high above it in the 
lowest stage, by the plain string-courses above the 
first and second stages, and most clearly by the 
double belfry windows in the west and north 
faces of the second stage. 

{ These double belfry windows are clearly late 
in character, for, although the chamfered imposts 
and the plain rectangular through-stone slabs pro- 
ject boldly from the wall-face, yet the plain 
cylindrical mid-wall shafts have cushion capitals 
of distinctly Norman form. Moreover, the heads 
of the individual openings are arched with well- 
laid stones which are not of plain square profile but 
have a roll moulding on the salient angle. The 
Square jambs are not of through-stones but of 
dressed stones of about the same size as those of 


ALKBOROUGH 


. the quoining. In the south face beneath the clock 


is a blocked window originally of the same form 
as the other two, and over the head of the west 
window is a boldly projecting stone similar to the 
beasts’ heads at Barnack and Deerhurst. 

The windows of the third stage are of a debased 
medieval type; but the triangular heads in the 
north and south and the round head in the west 
make it reasonable to assume that they replace 
original Anglo-Saxon windows, particularly when 
taken in conjunction with the uniform fabric of 
the three lower stages. The fourth stage, of quite 
different fabric, is a later medieval addition. 

Internally, the semi-circular tower-arch and its 
jambs are square in section; the imposts and bases 
of the jambs are of re-used Roman stones with 
mouldings returned round both faces of the walls; 
but the construction of the jambs and arch is not 
of through-stones. An Anglo-Saxon carved stone 
may be seen by lifting a trap-door at the foot of 
the north jamb. 

The side walls of the present nave, above the 
pointed Early English arches, and up to the off-set 
about 19 ft from the floor, are probably the 
original side walls of the aisleless Anglo-Saxon 
nave, for clearly defined gable-lines may be seen 
on the east face of the tower, marking the position 
of the earlier and lower roof which ran steeply up 
from the tops of the original walls, that is to say 
from the position now marked by the off-set. 
Moreover, the east face of the tower, as seen 
within the nave, has quoins which are carried 
down to meet these gable-lines, thus indicating 
that the tower originally stood free above that 
level and that its east wall was only later enclosed 
within the nave when the side walls of the nave 
were raised. This raising of the walls may also be 
seen outside the west end of the church, where the 
surviving north-west quoin of the original nave 
is in line with the present north arcade and where 
it is also possible to see a change in texture of 
walling as an indication of the original west 
gable of the nave. 

According to the annals of Peterborough and the 
Spalding records as quoted by Dugdale,’ Alk- 
borough church belonged to Spalding priory. The 
details of its west tower as described above would 


* Monasticon Anglicanum, 2 (London, 1661), 871 (or 3 (London, 1821), 206 and 215). 
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FIG. II. ALTON BARNES, WILTSHIRE 
Plan of the nave. The plan shows the four surviving pilaster-strips, 


be consistent with its having been built by Thor- 
old of Buckenhale who founded the priory shortly 
before the Conquest. Evidence for the existence of 
a church here before or very soon after the Con- 
quest is also given by Hugh Candidus who states 
that the church was given to Peterborough by 
Abbot Brand (1066-70). 


DIMENSIONS 


The tower is 12 ft 8 in. square internally with 
outer walls 2 ft 7in. thick. It was originally 
about 48 ft high before the addition of the 
fourth stage. The nave is 19 ft 6 in. wide inter- 
nally and about 45 ft long, with side walls 2 ft 
8 in. thick and originally about 19 ft high to the 
present off-set. The tower-arch is 5 ft 11 in. wide 
and 12 ft 4in. high in a wall 2 ft 4 in. thick. 


REFERENCE 


J. T. Micktetuwarrs, ‘Something about Saxon church 
building’, Arch. J. 53 (1896), 293-351. Alkborough 
described, 337-9 [the reference to a doorway high up 
in the east wall of the tower is incorrect]. 


* The Peterborough Chronicle of Fingh Candidus, ed. 
W. T. Mellows (London, 1949), 72, or in the English 
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ALTON BARNES 
Wiltshire 
Map sheet 167, reference SU 107620 
Figure 364 


ST MARY THE VIRGIN 
Nave: period C 


About 4 miles east of Devizes, at the foot of the 
chalk hills which bound the Vale of Pewsey on the 
north, the small villages of Alton Barnes and 
Alton Priors have two churches close together, 
separated only by a field and a tiny stream which 
forms one of the sources of the Wiltshire Avon. 
The small aisleless nave and chancel of Alton 
Barnes church, approached from the nearby road 
through a spacious farmyard, are scarcely visible 
from the road. The chancel has been rebuilt in 
brick in the eighteenth century, but the nave 
seems to be substantially a pre-Conquest fabric, 
although nothing has survived to show the 
original form of its windows. 


translation by C. and W.'T. Mellows (Peterborough, 
1941), 35. 


are marked by a later window in a 

orth doorway, and by the present south 
e. which seems to have been made by 
a doorway similar to that on the north. 


their construction can now be seen, but 
and pilaster-strips, which serve to 
building, have fortunately remained 


3 ur quoins of the nave have survived, of 
y megalithic character, with here and 
e a slight sense of long-and-short technique, 
daly in the south-west quoin, where an 
so in. in height is followed by a bonding 
only 20 in. tall but running 30 in. along the 
face of the wall. Four pilasters are now 
e; two on the south and one on the north are 
about the same height, whereas a shorter 
ent is on the west wall. All four are about 
in. in width, now flush with the plastered 
I-face, and all are built of stones varying 
veen IO in. and 30 in. in height. Whereas 
original quoins have survived almost to the 
top of the present walls, the pilaster-strips do 
not extend above 7 ft, and three end at about this 
height, thus giving an impression that they may 
perhaps never have continued to the top of the 
wall but may have ended against a horizontal 
String-course of which one section may have 
survived as part of the sill of the Georgian south 
window. 

The bells hang in a twin opening of modern 
construction in the west gable; and in the east 
gable of the nave, visible over the roof of the 

chancel, is another twin rectangular opening 
which, although now blocked and very heavily 
restored, yet has stones of early appearance for its 
sill and for the bases of its jambs and central shaft. 
This interesting survival may therefore indicate 
either an early double window lighting the upper 
part of the nave, or else the original position of the 
bells before the provision of the modern recesses 
in the west gable. 


F ions of the original north and south | 


are plastered outside and in, so that no. 


AMPNEY CRUCIS 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 25 ft 3 in. long internally and 14 ft 
8 in. wide, with walls 2 ft 7 in. thick and about 
12 ft high. 


REFERENCE 


F.R. Hearn, Wiltshire (Methuen’s Little Guides), 6th ed. 
(London, 1931), so. 


AMPNEY CRUCIS 


Gloucestershire 


Map sheet 157, reference SP 065019 


HOLY ROOD 
North door of nave: period C3 


The village of Ampney Crucis, about 3 miles east 
of Cirencester on the road to Lechlade, has a 
spacious church of aisleless cruciform plan with a 
buttressed west tower. 

The side walls of the nave are of ragstone fabric 
with west quoins of mixed ragstone and larger 
rubble, against which the square eastern buttresses 
of the tower have been built, with a straight 
vertical joint. Against the centre of the north wall 
a modern heating chamber has been built in a 
position which completely obscures the north 
doorway of the Cotswold type on the basis of 
which Baldwin Brown accepted this wall as of 
late-Saxon date. Higher up in the wall and 
not obscured by the heating chamber are two 
tound-headed single-splayed windows of early 
Norman character, one on either side of the door~ 
way. 

Within the church it is still possible to see most 
of the details of the doorway although the outer 
part of the aperture is blocked. Its inner face is a 
square-headed opening of tall, narrow shape, with 
jambs which seem to be of through-stones, and a 
flat head which is formed of two massive lintels 
laid side by side. The jambs are laid in ‘Escomb 
fashion’ and, since the opening is 6 in. wider on the 
interior than on the exterior, it follows that they 


* Titustrations of the doorway are given by Baldwin Brown (1925), 395; and by C. E, Keyser, J.B.A.A., 2nd ser., 


20 (1914), fig. 15. 
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FIG. 12. AMPNEY CRUCIS, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Details of the blocked doorway in the north wall of the nave. The outer face of the doorway is now 
obscured by a modern heating chamber. 


were rebated for the hanging of a door. It is not 
possible to say with certainty that all the stones of 
the jambs extend through the full thickness of the 
wall but, since the jointing on the exterior face 
corresponds very closely with that on the interior, 
it seems likely that they do. The exterior face can 
be seen within the heating chamber, where it is 
still possible to see that above the flat lintel there is 
an arch of well-laid voussoirs, enclosing a semi- 
circular area of ragstone walling which is recessed 


slightly behind the main face of the wall. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is about 63 ft long internally and 
about 18 ft wide. The side walls vary between 
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2 ft 3 in. and 2 ft 6 in. in thickness. They are now 
20 ft 6 in. high internally, but the upper courses 
of about 2 ft in height are probably later additions, 
since they are of squared stone, while the re- 
mainder is of ragstone. The ground externally is 
about 4 ft above the level of the floor. The north 
doorway is 3 ft wide externally and 3 ft 6 in. 
internally. Its inner face is 9 ft 4 in. tall, but the 
lower parts of the jambs for a height of 2 ft 6 in. 
from the floor have been rebuilt in brick and 
only the upper part of just less than 7 ft in extent 
is in its original state, consisting in each jamb 
of two upright and two long flat stones, laid so 
that the uprights alternate with the flat bonding 


stones. 


‘Notes on the churches of Ampney 
.’, JBAA., 2nd ser., 20 (1914), I-14, 
figs, 2, 11 and 15, and p. 11. 


AMPNEY ST PETER 
Gloucestershire 


“Map sheet 157, reference SP 082015 


ST PETER 
Nave: period C3 


be church of Ampney St Peter, about 4 miles 
Cirencester, close beside the main road to 
e, consists of an aisleless chancel, a nave 
hich a north aisle was added in 1877, and a 
western tower whose gabled roof is only a 
r feet higher than that of the nave. 

¢ nave may be accepted. as of Jate-Saxon 
truction on the evidence of its thin walls and 
culiar treatment of its simple, round-headed 
er-atch in which the jointing between indi- 
ual stones is non-radial to a degree that could 
cely be attributed to Norman craftsmen and is 
xceptional even when judged by Anglo-Saxon 
dards. The arch, in a wall only 2 ft thick, 
rests on plain, chamfered imposts, and is wholly 
built of through-stones. 

__ There are no other distinctively Anglo-Saxon 
features, and it is unusual that the tower-arch is 
_ the full width of the interior of the later tower. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 38 ft long internally, by 14 ft 4 in. 
wide, with side walls about 2 ft 6in. thick and 


wide and 12 ft 1 in. high, in a wall 2 ft thick. The 
tower is about 8 ft square internally, with walls 


2 ft 3 in. thick, 


REFERENCE 


C.E, Keyser, ‘Notes on the churches of... . Ampney 
St Peter’s’, J.B.A.A., 2nd ser., 20 (1914), I-14 and 
81-00, especially figs. 29 and 33, and pp. 89-90. 
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about 18 ft high. The tower-arch is 8 ft 4in. 


APPLEBY 


APPLEBY 
Westmorland 


Map sheet 83, reference NY 688199 


ST MICHAEL, BONGATE 


Lower parts of north and west walls of nave: 
period doubtful 

The old church of St Michael, Bongate, is now 
some distance from the centre of Appleby, 
beside the road to Brough and Barnard Castle; but 
the town has perhaps moved northward through 
the centuries in order to cluster round the bridge, 
thus leaving the castle and the old church on the 
southern outskirts, connected by a ford which is 
now seldom used. 

The structure of the church has been much 
altered and rebuilt at various dates, but now 
consists of a nave, with narrow south aisle and 
south porch; transepts, of which that to the 
north houses the organ and carries a low tower; 
and an aisleless chancel. The fabric is of fairly 
large, roughly squared blocks of reddish sandstone. 

The west and north walls of the nave rest on a 
plain square plinth, above which the three lowest 
courses are of very massive stones that are much 
bigger than those of the remainder of the wall. 
A small, blocked, early Norman doorway near 
the west of the north wall has as its lintel a re- 
used Anglo-Saxon hogback, almost undecipher- 
able externally but still fairly well preserved 
internally, where the carving shows as a horizon- 
tal panel of plait-work on the side, with a roof of 
tiles or scales. The early Norman doorway seems 
to us to be contemporary with the main fabric of 
the north wall in which it stands, and it is for this 
reason that we think the lower part of the north 
and west wall are probably pre-Norman because 
they are of so different a character. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 59 ft long internally and 203 ft wide. 


REFERENCE 


R.C.H.M., Westmorland (London, 1936), 6-7. Fabric 
dated to the twelfth century and later, except for the 
re-used hogback. 


APPLETON-LE-STREET 


to fo) Io 20 40 60 f 


FIG. 13. APPLETON-LE-STREET, YORKSHIRE (N.R.) 
The plan shows the very irregular setting out of the tower and nave. The west window of the tower is shown as an 


insertion in the earlier wall. It is an insertion ina surviving 


in earlier walling. 


APPLETON-LE-STREET 
Yorkshire, North Riding 
Map sheet 92, reference SE 733736 
Figure 365 


ALL SAINTS 


West tower, and nave walls above later arcades: 
periods C1 and C2 


There is now hardly any village of Appleton-le- 
Street, but the church of All Saints, on high 
ground beside the main road from Malton to 
Hovingham, preserves in its west tower a fine 
example of late-Saxon workmanship. The aisles 
of the nave are Early English additions but the 
walls of the original Anglo-Saxon nave probably 
still remain above the later arcades, since their 
western quoins, of the same character as those of 
the tower, may be seen projecting about a foot on 


doorway which may be either original or itself an insertion 


either side of the tower, and in line with the 
arcades of the nave. 

The tower is built of roughly dressed stone 
of light grey colour, with side-alternate quoin- 
stones which, except in the uppermost stage, 
are of markedly larger size than the stones of 
the walling. It is divided by two plain square 
string-courses into three stages, of which the 
lowest occupies rather more than half the total 
height. 

The lowest stage is now much plainer than 
those above, but at ground level there are signs of 
a blocked square-headed door in the south face, 
while the round-headed window in the west face 
has been formed by partially blocking a tall, 
narrow doorway which was probably the 
original principal entrance until it was replaced by 
the present late-Norman north door. Still in the 
lowest stage, but at the level of the first floor, in 
the north, west, and south faces are blocked, 
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headed, windows; and in the east face at 
e level, above the present roof but below 
. of an earlier gable, is a circular window 
h a single stone. 

the first string-course, the second and 
essive stage of the tower has four very 
uble belfry windows. These have plain 
cal mid-wall shafts and plain rectangular 
-stones as imposts, both on the shafts and 
square jambs. The heads of the double 
dows are formed from pairs of large stone 
stels, each hollowed out below to form the 
| head of one of the windows of the pair. The 
are formed of stones larger than those of the 
g, and in general going right through the 
ess of the wall. 

third and uppermost stage of the tower, 
ye the second square string-course, is similar 
the second but less tall, and its four double 
windows are markedly smaller than those 
below. Moreover, the quoin-stones and the 
stones of the jambs of the windows are coursed 
with the walling, in marked contrast to the mega- 
lithic quoins of the lower belfry. This contrast 
seems to us to indicate clearly that the upper 
belfry is a later addition, in a style more closely 
approximating to the coursed ashlar of the 
Norman era. On the other hand, the treatment of 
_ the upper belfry windows has no other affinity to 
Norman workmanship, and we have accordingly 
assigned this upper stage to period C2 and the 
two lower stages to period Cr. 

The mid-wall shafts of the upper belfry are 
Square in section except for a curved outer face, 
which in the north and south windows is orna- 
mented with chevrons and in the west window 
with a spiral or screw-like pattern. The tower 
ends with a projecting course, about a foot in 
height, and has a flattish roof with a weather 
vane, 

Internally it may be seen that both the tower 
and the nave are far from rectangular in plan, 
and the skew effect is emphasized by the way in 
which the tower-arch is out of alignment with 
the axis of the church. The tower-arch is almost 
certainly a Norman insertion; for, although both 
arch and jambs are of simple square section, 
neither is built of through-stones, and the imposts 
have a hollow chamfer with double quirks. 
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ARLINGTON 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is about 27 ft long internally, by about 
15 ft wide, with walls 2 ft 4 in. thick. The tower 
is about 14 ft from east to west and about 12 ft 
from north to south. Its walls in the ground stage 
vary from 2 ft 6 in. to 2 ft 9 in. in thickness, and 
its total height is about 45 ft. 


REFERENCES 


C. C. Hopess, “The pre-Conquest churches of North- 
umbria’, Reliquary, 8, nus. (1894), 200-1. Brief 
architectural description, and picture from south- 
west, 


V.C.H., Yorkshire, North Riding, 1 (London, 1914), 469. 
Plan, history, description and pictures. 


ARLINGTON 
Sussex 


Map sheet 183, reference TQ 543075 


ST PANCRAS 
Nave: period C3 


The small village of Arlington, beside the River 
Cuckmere, shortly before it cuts its way through 
the South Downs to the sea near Beachy Head, 
has a small church consisting of an aisleless chancel 
with north chapel, a nave with north aisle and 
south porch, and a low west tower capped by an 
octagonal shingled spire. 

Evidence of the Anglo-Saxon character of the 
nave is provided by the vestiges of long-and-short 
quoining at three of its angles, and by the double- 
splayed window high up in the south wall. 

Only parts of the original quoins have survived; 
that at the north-west now shows two pairs of 
stones laid in well defined long-and-short tech- 
nique, that at the south-west shows four, and that 
at the south-east two. The quoin-stones are large, 
but not exceptionally so. 

The double-splayed window is built mainly of 
the same rough rubble as the walls themselves, and 
its head is turned in tiles laid in characteristically 
late-Saxon non-radial fashion, the lowest tile on 
each side being tilted at a considerable angle, the 
others on that side then being laid roughly 
parallel to it, and the resulting V-shaped gap at the 


ARLINGTON 


head being closed with broken tiles and rubble. 
When the church was restored in 1892, this win- 
dow was opened out and the groove for the 
original wooden window-frame was found in the 
middle of the wall. 

Internally there are no other distinctively 
Anglo-Saxon features, although the comparative 
thinness of the walls and their considerable height 


are in accord with Anglo-Saxon workmanship. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is about 54 ft long internally, by 
about 22 ft wide, with walls 2 ft 7 in. thick and 
about 24 ft high, 


REFERENCE 


C. E. Power, ‘Notes on Arlington church, Sussex’, 
Sussex Arch, C. 38 (1892), 184-8. Historical plan and 
brief architectural description. 


ARRETON 
Isle of Wight 
Map sheet 180, reference SZ, 535867 
Figure 366 


ST GEORGE 
Nave walls: period C 


Roughly in the middle of the Isle of Wight, about 
2 miles south-east of Newport, the church of the 
small village of Arreton stands on rising ground 
beside a fine manor house. It now consists of a 
heavily buttressed west tower, a spacious nave 
with wide aisles included under the main roof, a 
stone-vaulted south porch, and an aisleless chancel 
which opens to a south chapel through a very 
delicate Early English arcade. 

Of the pre-Conquest church there remain the 
west wall of the nave and its side walls above the 
later arcades. The west wall is shown beyond doubt 
to be of pre-Conquest workmanship by its west 
doorway and interesting window high above,while 
the side walls are clearly earlier than the arcades 
cut through them, and the considerable lengths of 
walling which remain at either end of each side wall 
are of the same thin construction as the west wall, 

In the side walls of the nave, high up near the 
roof-plate, over the Transitional Norman or Early 


English arches of the north and south arcades, 
there are in each wall three circular windows now 
containing quatrefoil tracery. Baldwin Brown 
(Pp. 337) compares these circular windows to those 
at Avebury and (p. 442) asserts that the quatrefoj] 
tracery is a later insertion, but we are inclined 
to think that the original Anglo-Saxon walling 
ends at the off-set a few feet below the windows, 
which therefore represent a medieval clear-storey 
added later to the pre-Conquest nave; and still later 
included below its roof, no doubt when the much 
larger windows were inserted in the aisle walls, 

The west doorway is a distinctively pre- 
Conquest feature, even though its round head is not 
of through-stones. The jambs and arched head are 
cut straight through the wall without rebates, and 
the jambs are built in ‘Escomb fashion’ with 
alternate upright and flat stones, of which all the 
flat bonding stones and roughly half the uprights 
are through-stones. The jambs now have no 
bases; but their lower parts for about a foot in 
height have been hidden beneath steps leading to 
the tower. The chamfered imposts are thin slabs 
which pass through the full thickness of the wall 
and project on the soffit only. 

The single-splayed, round-headed window in 
the west wall, above the doorway, is of consider- 
able interest. Its jambs are each of four through- 
stones laid in horizontal courses, and its head is 
formed of three separate sections in the thickness 
of the wall; the round head in the inner wall-face 
is arched with eleven well-laid voussoirs, the 
middle section is of two quadrant-shaped stones, 
and the outer face is of three voussoirs. 

The north wall of the chancel, about 32 in. in 
thickness, has a small narrow window of Saxo- 
Norman type. Internally this opening is widely 
splayed and has an arched round head. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 49 ft long internally, by 23 ft 2 in. 
wide, with side walls 2 ft 3 in. thick and about 
18 ft high to the off-set below the round windows, 
or 23 ft to the roof-plate. 

The doorway at the west is 3 ft 6 in. wide and 
8 ft gin. tall, as measured from the floor of the 
nave. The west wall of the nave is 2 ft 3 in. thick. 

The sill of the west window is about 184 f 
above the floor of the nave, and its aperture in 
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of the wall is about 3 ft tall and 
6in. wide, but narrowing a little 
e top. Internally it is widely splayed 
e nave, so as to give an opening about 
about 3 ft 6 in. wide. 

rman or Saxo-Norman window in the 
of the chancel has an aperture about 
by 8 in. wide, in the outer face of the 
with its sill about 9 ft above the ground. 


BRENCES 

I, Arch. J. 59 (1902), 378. Visit of the Archaeo- 
al Institute to Arreton in 1902. Church briefly 
cribed. 

The Isle of Wight (London, 1911), 28. 


, Hampshire and the Isle of Wight, 5 (London, 
12), 148-50. Architectural description, plan, ex- 
terior and interior views. 


ASLACTON 
Norfolk 


Map sheet 137, reference TM 156910 
Figure 367 


ST MICHAEL 
Round west tower: period C3 


This church, about 12 miles south-south-west of 
Norwich and about 2 miles west of the Roman 
toad from Norwich to Ipswich, is one of a con- 
siderable group with round west towers in the 
vicinity of that road. The church now consists of 
the tower, an aisleless chancel, and a nave with 
south aisle, south porch, and north vestry. 

The only definite indication of date is provided 
by the four double belfry windows, with twin 
triangular heads, plain rectangular through-stone 
slabs which project boldly from the wall-face, 

and simple, circular, monolithic mid-wall shafts 
without any bases or capitals. The jambs of the 
windows and their triangular heads, all cut straight 
through the wall, are formed of the same flint 
fabric as the walls themselves, so that the only use 
of large pieces of stone in the whole fabric of the 
tower isin the through-stone slabs, the imposts, and 
the tall mid-wall shafts, all of which are entirely 
plain except for a simple chamfer on the imposts. 
When we visited the church in October 1958 
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ATCHAM 


repairs were in progress, and it appeared that the 
twin triangular heads of the belfry windows were 
being reinforced with supporting slabs of concrete, 
a feature which may later be misleading and for 
which there seems to be little justification. 

There are no other early external openings; and 
internally the tower-arch is pointed, though its 
simple square jambs and plain chamfered imposts 
may represent survivals of the original work. 


REFERENCE 
J. C. Cox, Norfolk, 2 (London, rort), 80. 


ATCHAM 
Shropshire 
Map sheet 118, reference SJ 541092 


Sa EAA 
Side walls of nave: possibly period A 


About 4 miles east-south-east of Shrewsbury, the 
busy main. road to Wellington and London now 
crosses the Severn by a wide, modern bridge; and 
Atcham church stands picturesquely on the east 
bank of the river, close to the old bridge. The 
tower at the west is late-Norman or Transitional; 
the aisleless nave is certainly earlier, and has com- 
monly been regarded as Norman; and the aisle- 
less chancel is a later addition. The church is of 
considerable interest, both in itself, and also as the 
place where the historian Ordericus Vitalis was 
baptized in 1075. 

The lower parts of the walls of the nave are of 
exceptionally large stones, laid in courses over 
2 ft in height. The western quoins are also of very 
large stones, laid in careful side-alternate fashion. 
The north wall rests on a well-laid square plinth of 
stone, which is neatly turned southward at the 
west, where it supports the north-west quoin. No 
corresponding plinth is visible on the south. The 
eastern quoins have either been removed, or are 
covered by the heavy buttresses which have been 
added later at the junction between the early nave 
and the later chancel. 

Not far from the east of the north wall of the 
nave is a small window, high up in the wall. 
Its exterior face is round-headed and slightly 


ATCHAM 


chamfered, on which evidence Cranage rejected 
a pre-Conquest date for the church.? The exterior 
details of the window are, however, of little 
validity in assessing the date of the church, for it 
seems likely that the outer face is a later modi- 
fication. Internally, the window has a triangular 
head which is formed of two sloping stones that 
pass through the full thickness of the wall except 
for the round-headed outer facing. 

The church is entered from the south, down two 
steps, and at the south-west corner an interior 
plinth is to be seen, similar to the plinth that has 
been noted externally. 

On balance, we are inclined to accept the evi- 
dence of the triangular-headed window and of 
the tall, thin walls, as justifying a pre-~Conquest 
date for the main fabric of the nave. The very 
massive re-used stones of the north wall prob- 
ably come, like those in the neighbouring 
church of Wroxeter, from the ruins of Roman 
Viroconium, and, since neither church shows any 
late-Saxon features, we think they can both 
tentatively be placed in the early period. 


DIMENSIONS 


The walls vary in thickness from 2 f 8 in. to 
2 ft 10in., and are about 20 ft high. The nave is 
$4 ft long internally and 23 ft 4 in. wide. 

The small north window, 12 ft from the east 
of the nave, is 1 ft wide externally, and 2 ft 6 in. 
tall, with its sill rr ft above the ground. Intern- 
ally, the triangular-headed opening is 2 ft 4 in. 
wide and 4 ft 10 in. tall. 


AVEBURY 
Wiltshire 


Map sheet 157, reference SU 100699 


ST JAMES 
Nave walls, pierced by later arcades: period C1 


The small village of Avebury, about 6 miles west 
of Marlborough and 1 mile north of the Great 
West Road, itself formerly a Roman road, is 


* D. HLS. Cranage, Churches of Shropshire, 2 (W elling- 
ton, 1912), $56. 
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built partly within and partly outside one of 
greatest stone circles in England. The church 6 
St James, standing just outside the circle, is at first 
sight a typical Gothic structure, heavily restored 
in the nineteenth century; yet it has, through many 
vicissitudes, retained much of the fabric of jt, 
original Anglo-Saxon nave. In the early twelfth 
century the nave walls were pierced to give access 
to Norman aisles; in the fifteenth century a west 
tower was built; in 1828 the Norman arcades 
were themselves replaced by the present tal] 
arches in imitation of those at Calne; while in 
1878 the chancel was rebuilt and a clear-storey 
added to the nave. 

Externally, the only surviving evidence of 
Anglo-Saxon date is the north-west quoin of the 
nave, in the angle between the tower and the west 
wall of the north aisle. This quoin has been said 
to be of long-and-short type;? but, although there 
is one tall stone extending 30 in. up the wall, 
the quoin is really of good side-alternate con- 
struction with stones of fairly uniform height of 
about 18 in. 

Internally, the Anglo-Saxon construction is 
shown clearly by the tall, thin walls, by the three 
circular windows high up in the north wall, by the 
two round-headed single-splayed windows lower 
in the side walls at the west of the later arcades, 
and by the square string-course, chamfered below, 
which runs along the whole of the north wall and 
may now be seen within the north aisle, close to 
the later roof. 

The pre-Norman character of the lower, 
round-headed, windows follows not only from 
their construction in large stones but also from the 
way in which they have been partly cut away by 
the Norman arches. In each of these windows the 
line of the internal splay goes straight through the 
wall save for a small square rebate cut at the outer 
face of the wall, no doubt for the housing of a 
wooden shutter. The whole thickness of the wall 
is lined with stone, the outer face of each window 
being framed in four stones, a head, a sill, and two 
tall jamb-stones, while the inner splay also has 2 
single large stone for the head but has jambs built 
up of four stones laid horizontally. 


* C.E. Ponting, Wilts. A.N.H. Mag. 21 (1883-4), 
I9I. 
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FIG. 14. AVEBURY, WILTSHIRE 


Details of the round-headed lower window in the north wall, showing how the bottom corner of 
the interior of the window was cut away by the insertion of a Norman arch. 


In the upper, circular, windows of the north 
wall, the inner splays were, by contrast, of 
Plaster, and the outer faces were each cut in a 
Single square stone about a foot in thickness 
through which the circular apertures were cut 
with a splay both inward and outward. Three of 

€s€ stones are still in their original places, 
although all but one had been removed during the 
addition of the clear-storey in 1878 and would 
have been lost but for the intervention of Mr Pon- 
ting, who first interpreted their significance in 
1880 and subsequently directed the restoration 
of the north wall to its present state. Unfor- 
tunately the place of one of the four circular 
windows had already been occupied by one of the 
new clear-storey windows, and the wall therefore 
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now contains only three in place of its original 
four Anglo-Saxon windows. Round the inner 
splay of the stone outer faces of these upper win- 
dows may still be seen the series of holes drilled in 
the stones to carry sticks which formed a frame- 
work for a conical structure of wattle round which 
the rubble masonry of the wall was built and 
within which the plaster internal face of the win- 
dow was formed. This interpretation of the use of 
the outer stone faces and their circle of holes was 
made by Mr Ponting when he discovered two of 
the stones from the three destroyed windows 
amongst the builders’ rubbish. His brilliant 
theory was verified when he was able to find the 
fourth window still in situ, but blocked and 
hidden beneath plaster. 


Tat. 
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FIG. 15. AYCLIFFE, COUNTY DURHAM 
A, western quoins of original nave, in situ above later arches; B, western wall of original nave: this wall was demolished 
in the twelfth century, but its position is determined by the quoins A; C, original north wall, in situ above later arches; 
D, original south wall, in situ above later arches: E, conjectural position of original chancel-arch; F, conjectural 


position of walls of original chancel. 


During the rebuilding of the chancel in 1878, 
the foundations of a square-ended Anglo-Saxon 
chancel were found, and the original floor-level was 
also discovered, about 2 ft below the present floor. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 36 ft long internally, by 17 ft wide, 
with walls 2 ft 7in. thick and 24 ft 6 in. high to the 
top of the original work as measured from the pre- 
sent floor, and therefore originally 26 ft 6 in. high. 

The lower, round-headed, windows have 
apertures about 4 ft tall externally, tapering from 
1 ft 4in. at the sill to 1 ft 3 in. at the springing 
of the heads; their sills are about 9 ft above the 
present floor; and internally the windows are 
splayed to be about 2 ft 6 in. wide and 6 & tall. 

The upper, circular, windows have their centre- 
line about 23 ft above the present floor; their 
apertures are about 7 in. in diameter, and they are 
splayed to give openings about 3 ft in diameter in 
the inner face of the wall. 


REFERENCES 


C. E. Pontine, ‘A description of the Saxon work in the 
church of St James, Abury’, Wilts. A.N.H. Mag. 21 
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(1883-4), 188-93. Accurate plan, good architectural 
description with detailed drawings and an interesting 
account of the discovery of the round windows. 


Bryan Kine, ‘St James, Avebury’, ibid. 396-8. 


AYCLIFFE 
County Durham 


Map sheet 85, reference NZ 283221 


ST ANDREW 
Part of nave walls, over later arcade: period C 


The village of Aycliffe stands on a hill astride the 
Great North Road, about 4 miles north of Dar- 
lington. The church stands west of the road and 
north of extensive quarries, but in spite of these 
modern neighbours the churchyard. has retained 
much of its ancient tranquillity. The church is 
mainly of the Early English period and now con- 
sists of a west tower, a nave with aisles carried 
westward to flank the tower, and an aisleless 
chancel. The eastern parts of the nave walls 
above the later arcades date from before the 
Conquest. 


lly, there is no sign of Anglo-Saxon 
ip; but internally, the outer walls of 
s Anglo-Saxon nave are visible within 
t aisles, where vestiges of the original 
ns may be seen, just to the east of the 
the western arch of each of the arcades, 
ing that the original nave was extended 
ward either before or at the same time as the 
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FIG. 16. AYCLIFFE, COUNTY DURHAM 


Interior face of the north wall of the nave, showing a 
straight vertical join on the line D-D. The dotted lines 
show the positions of great stones which are visible on the 
exterior face of the wall. A, represents a projecting string~ 
course of plain square section. B and C represent large 
quoin-stones, possibly of long-and-short character, since 
B seems to be a flat section while C is tall and narrow. 


tound arches of the Norman north arcade were 
built. Only two stones survive in each quoin; and, 
although the quoins have usually been described 
as long-and-short, it seems to us possible that they 
are of megalithic side-alternate construction. 

In the western parts of the aisles there are now a 
number of Anglo-Saxon carved stones and two 
Anglo-Saxon cross-shafts which formerly stood in 
the churchyard. These are fully described by 
Collingwood who assigns them to a date towards 
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the end of the tenth century.’ A round-headed 
gravestone found during the restoration in 1881 
was for a time held by the Museum of Archaco- 
logy and Ethnology at Cambridge but is now also 
in the church. 


DIMENSIONS 


Measuring from the original western quoins to 
the chancel-arch, the nave is 31 ft by 16 ft 2 in. 
internally, and the walls are about 20 ft high and 
2 ft 8 in. thick. 


REFERENCES 


J.-H. Hopveson, ‘Aycliffe church’, TI. Durham Northd. 
AAS. 3 (1890), 49-74. Historical account, with 
architectural description prior to discovery of Saxon 
work. 


J. H. Honeson, ‘Aycliffe church revisited’, ibid. 6 (1912), 
I-12. Plan and architectural drawings to show Saxon 
work. 


C. C, Hopcss, ‘The pre-Conquest churches of Norxth- 
umbria’, Reliquary, 8, ns. (1894), 72-3. First 
account of discovery of Saxon work during restora~ 
tion in 1881-2. 


AYLESTONE 


Leicestershire 


Map sheet 121, reference SK 572010 


ST ANDREW 


Triangular-headed window in wall blocking north arch 
of tower. Possibly a pre-Conquest window re-used 
in later fabric 


Aylestone is now a southern suburb of Leicester, 
and its church, on the eastern side of the River 
Soar, has been closely hemmed in by later build- 
ings. At first sight no part of the fabric would be 
suspected of having survived from before the Con- 
quest, but closer inspection shows that an early, 
triangular-headed window has been re-used in the 
medieval wall which blocks a fourteenth-century 
arch in the north wall of the thirteenth-century 
tower. In recent years a modern vestry has been 
built on the north of the tower, and a square- 
headed doorway has been cut through the medi- 
eval wall. 


* W.G. Collingwood, Northumbrian Crosses (London, 1927), 79, 101 and 133. 
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AYLESTONE 


The inner face of the triangular-headed window 
is visible within the tower, but it has no distinctive 
features exceptits shape; and its jambs are probably 
no older than the date of its insertion in this wall, 
probably in the fourteenth century. The outer 
face of the window is now difficult to see, above 
the roof of the modern vestry; but it can be seen, 
with the help of a ladder, either from the church- 
yard or else from the vestry, through the domed 
window in the roof. The outer face is of dis- 
tinctively pre~Conquest character, not only in the 
two massive stones which are sloped together to 
form the head, but also in the construction of the 
jambs in ‘Escomb fashion’, with large stones laid 
alternately upright and flat. 


DIMENSIONS 


The outer face of the window is 3 {6 in. tall and 
1 ft 4 in. wide, with its sill about 10 ft above the 
ground. 


REFERENCES 


M. P. Dare, Aylestone Manor and Church (Leicester, 1924), 
39. Brief description, and good photograph, before 
building of modern vestry. 


V.C.H., Leicestershire, 4 (London, 1958), 419. 


BAKEWELL 
Derbyshire 
Map sheet 111, reference SK 215684 


ALL SAINTS 
Western parts of side walls of nave: period uncertain 


Bakewell is noted twice in historical records from 
the first half of the tenth century. The first of 
these, relating to the year 920, is a record in the 
‘A’ version of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle that 
King Edward [the Elder] went to Bakewell and 
ordered a borough to be built and manned.! The 


* D. Whitelock, E.H.D. (1955), 199. The date is given 
as 923 in the ‘A’ version. An important meeting followed 
at Bakewell when the Scots, Northumbrians, and Strath- 
clyde Welsh ‘chose Edward as father and lord’. 

* ‘W. de G. Birch, C.S. no. 884. Birch wrongly identi- 
fies the place, Badecanwelle, as Bucknall, Staffordshire; 
cf. E. Ekwall, English Place-Names, 4th ed. (Oxford, 
1960), 23. 


second mention is in a grant by King Eadred in 
949 of an estate at Bakewell to the dux et miles 
Uhtred.* The wording of the charter suggests that 
the monastery referred to in it was not a new 
foundation but that previous charters were 
known to be in existence. 

All Saints church is pleasantly situated on high 
land to the west of the busy main road through 
Bakewell, from Matlock to Buxton. The import 
ance of the site in pre-Conquest times is made 
clear by the great number of Anglo-Saxon carved 
stones, most of which were found in 1841 beneath 
the foundations of the north transept and of the 
piers of the tower, when these were reconstructed,3 
The most important of these carved stones is the 
great cross-shaft, which, although broken and re- 
set, still stands in its original, very massive, stone 
base, in the angle between the chancel and the 
south transept. A smaller, but more complete, 
cross-shaft stands beside the path which leads to the 
south porch of the nave.4 Part of the great collec- 
tion of carved stones, found in 1841, is housed in 
the south porch and in the west end of the north 
aisle. It seems that many other carved stones 
were re-used in the fabric during the nineteenth- 
century restoration. 

The present fabric of this fine parish church is 
mainly of Norman and later dates, but the plan 
preserves a feature which seems to be character- 
istic of Anglo-Saxon design, namely a crossing 
which is wider than the main body of any of the 
four arms of the church. This feature is foreign to 
Norman practice but is found in several churches 
that were developed by the Normans around an 
Anglo-Saxon. core.5 

Until 1852, the north and south arcades of the 
nave each consisted of three simple, round- 
headed arches, which rested on solid piers of 
masonry, of plain rectangular section. The western 
arch of these primitive arcades has survived on 
each side of the nave, but in 1852 the eastern part 


3 F.C. Plumptre, Arch. J. 4 (1847), 37-58; particularly 
38, 44 and 46. 

4 The great crossis of the cighth century; A.W. Clapham 
(1930), 67. The smaller one is later and was moved here 
recently from Two Dales; Arch. J. 94 (1937), 36-8. 

> For example at Repton, Derbyshire; Stow, Lincoln- 
shire; Norton, County Durham; and Sherborne, Dorset. 
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arcade was swept away and replaced by the 
ointed arches. In this reconstruction two 
und-headed, single-splayed windows 
d until then survived on each side of the 
e either blocked or demolished. These 
ows had opened into the aisles, and they were 
laced over the piers, in a way which would 
ifiicult to explain unless the windows had 
n part of an aisleless Anglo-Saxon church, 
wae gh whose walls the later arcade had been cut 
s Normans without reference to the spacing 


The nave is about 24 ft wide internally and 
out 65 ft long, with walls 2 ft 6 in. thick, and 

wer 30 ft tall, excluding the later clear-storey. 

m the early drawings it seems that the win- 
were about 1 ft wide and about 5 ft tall, and 

their sills were about 20 to 25 ft above the 

floor. 

REFERENCES 


F.C. Prumeres,‘ The parish church of Bakewell in Derby- 
shire’, Arch. Jf. 4 (1847), 37-58. Good account of 
architectural history. Details of finding of pre- 
Conquest carved stones during rebuilding of tower 
and transepts in 1841. 


H.C. Brooxge-Tavior, All Saints, Bakewell (Gloucester, 
undated), 


J. Taompson, ‘Bakewell Church’, Arch. J. 118 (1961), 
218~i9. Brief account, and dated plan. 


BARDFIELD, LITTLE 


Essex 
Map sheet 148, reference TL 656307 
Figure 368 


ST KATHERINE 
- West tower and nave: period C3 


The church stands beside a by-road about 3 miles 
east of Thaxted in the grounds of Little Bardfield 
Fall. itis wholly built of flint rubble, and consists 
of an Anglo-Saxon west tower and aisleless nave, 
with a modern chancel flanked by a vestry on the 
north and an organ chamber on the south. 
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LITTLE BARDFIELD 


The tower is of late-Saxon workmanship 
almost to the top, and is one of the few examples of 
square Anglo-Saxon towers built of flint without 
dressed stone at the angles or the window openings. 
It is also unusual in having string-courses which 
are formed of flint rubble rather than dressed 
stone, no doubt as a consequence of the absence of 
building stone in this district. A square plinth, 
also built of flint, projects beneath the north wall 
of the nave and the north and west walls of the 
tower; but nothing similar is visible on the south, 
where the ground is somewhat higher. The western 
quoins of the nave are visible on either side of the 
tower, also built wholly of flint, and showing 
some appreciable evidence of the use of larger and 
flatter stones in the quoins in order to provide 
better bonding. 

The tower may be regarded as being divided 
into three principal stages by the two horizontal 
string-courses of square section; and the upper and 
lower of these principal stages are then further 
divided into subsidiary stages by small off-sets 
which are also formed without any use of dressed 
stone. 

The lowest principal stage of the tower occupies 
about half the total height and has a modern 
window in its west face. Below this there are 
signs of a blocked west door. Otherwise the 
lowest stage is quite plain except for the small off- 
set at about the height of the eaves of the nave. 
The second principal stage, much the smallest in 
height, has two round-headed windows in each 
face except the east, so placed as to divide each 
face into three roughly equal parts. In the lower 
part of the third stage there is a double window 
in each face, formed by placing two narrow round- 
headed windows close together, so that they are 
separated only by a thin pier of flint rubble 
masonry. The upper part of this stage, above the 
small offset, has two narrow round-headed 
windows in each face, these windows being more 
widely spaced than those of the central stage. In 
the north face there is also a wide, round-headed 
window which has been inserted near the top in 
modern times. 

Closer inspection of the tower windows shows 


Although the windows are no longer visible, the 
details are shown in drawings. Interior view: H.C. 


Brooke-Taylor, All Saints, Bakewell (Gloucester, undated), 
facing p. 13. Exterior view: F.C. Plumptre, foc. cif. 40. 
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LITTLE BARDFIELD 


10 ° 40 ft 


FIG. 17. LITTLE BARDFIELD, ESSEX 


A, position of later doorway (not shown in plan) 


that all the jambs and arched heads, formed of 
flint rubble, are cut straight through the wall, 
and that the diameter of the heads is rather 
greater than the space between the jambs, so that 
a small off-set is formed at the top of each jamb, 
no doubt to support the wooden arching which 
was used for building the rubble heads of the 
windows, 

Two round-headed, double-splayed windows 
have survived in the walls of the nave, one near 
the east of the north wall, now blocked but still 
visible externally, and one slightly west of the 
fifteenth-century door in the south wall. 

Inside the church the only Anglo-Saxon features 
are this double-splayed window in the south wall 
of the nave, and the very peculiar plan of the 
tower, which narrows appreciably from east to 
west. The tower-arch appears to have been re- 
built in the fifteenth century. 
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slightly to the east of the Anglo-Saxon window; B, 
plinth of flints, round the north and west walls of the nave and tower; C, west wall of tower cut away 


lain square 
or insertion 
of later medieval window; D, blocked Anglo-Saxon window, visible externally but covered by plaster internally. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is. 33 ft 6 in. long internally by 20 ft 
wide, with walls 3 ft thick and about 18 ft high. 
Each of the internal walls of the tower is about 
15 ft in length, but at the east, by the tower-arch, 
the side walls are over 16 ft apart. The tower walls 
are about 3 ft 6in. in thickness and the tower 
is about 50 ft in height. 

The aperture of the double-splayed south 
window, about 3 ft high and x ft wide, is placed 
roughly in the middle of the wall, and the Openings 
in the inner and outer wall-faces measure about 
4 ft by 2 ft, with the sill-line about 12 ft above the 
ground, 


REFERENCE 
R.C.FLM., Essex, 1 (London, 1916), 170-1. 
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oo 
FIG. 18. BARDSBY, YORKSHIRE (W.R.) 


The inset shows a plan of the west porch at a higher level in order to show the two single-splayed 
windows, while the main plan shows the two doorways. 


BARDSEY sists of a late-Saxon tower on an earlier western 
Yorkshire, West Riding porch; an Anglo-Saxon nave through which 
arcades were cut in Norman times to form narrow 

Map sheet 96, reference SE 366432 aisles which were later widened and carried west 
Figure 369 to flank the tower; and a chancel dating from the 

fourteenth century with a chapel on the north 

ALL HALLOWS and a vestry on the south. The whole church is 


built of undressed, roughly squared stone. 
Externally the aisles hide the lower parts of the 
north and south faces of the tower, but the 
evidence for the two dates of Anglo-Saxon 
The formerly quiet village of Bardsey, about building may nevertheless be clearly seen by 
8 miles north-east from Leeds, is now in some viewing the tower from the south-west; in the 
danger of becoming a suburb of that city. The western face there is first to be seen the line of the 
church of All Hallows, standing a little to the original gabled end of the porch like an inverted 
west of the Leeds-Wetherby main road, now con- V above the square-headed sixteenth-century 
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West porch, and nave walls above later arcades: 
period B 


West tower above porch: period C 


f 


BARDSEY 


window," and secondly there is even more con 
vincing evidence in the complete contrast between 
the very large side-alternate quoin-stones of the 
original porch and the much smaller stones of the 
quoining of the later tower. 

The windows in the west and north faces all 
appear to be later insertions; but the late-Saxon 
date of the tower is clearly shown in the second 
and third stages of the south face by the two 
double belfry windows with mid-wall shafts and 
through-stone slabs. The round heads of these 
windows are arched in stones of about the same 
size as those of the walling, but the jambs are 
built of through-stones. The mid-wall shafis are 
slightly bulbous and have well-formed bases, 
but no capitals. 

A particularly interesting feature of this tower 
is the use in its east face of single windows by 
contrast with the double windows just described 
in the south. These eastern single windows are 
placed at the same levels as the two double 
southern windows and, like them, have square 
jambs cut straight through the wall and built 
mainly of through-stones; but the round head 
of each is formed of a single rectangular lintel 
hollowed out beneath. 

Internally the lower stages of the original west 
porch may be seen from the later aisles. Low 
round-headed doorways are cut straight through 
the north and south walls of the porch, and above 
each of them is a small round-headed Anglo- 
Saxon window slightly splayed towards the 
interior of the porch. It would be tempting to 
assume that there had originally been a similar 
Anglo-Saxon doorway and window to the west, 
later destroyed by the insertion of the medieval 
window; but there is no evidence for this in the 
stonework of the west wall. 

The western quoins of the Anglo-Saxon nave 
are of similar megalithic side-alternate character 
to those of the porch, and may be seen within 
the western extensions of the aisles, projecting 
about 3 ft on either side of the porch, while 
the south-eastern quoin may be seen in the vestry 
to the south of the chancel. 

The tower-arch is difficult to date, but is prob- 


ably contemporary with the north arcade of the 
nave. The Norman north arcade and Transitional 
south arcade of the nave were cut through the 
Anglo-Saxon walls. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 31 ft long internally, by r5 f 3 in, 
wide, with walls only 2 ft thick. The tower, 
about 50 ft in height excluding the later battle. 
ments, also has wails only 2 ft thick, and js 
markedly longer from east to west than from 
north to south, its internal dimensions being 
Io ft 2 in. by 8 ft 2 in. 

The north doorway of the porch is 2 f 7 in. 
wide and 5 ft 7in. high, with pseudo-arched 
head and jambs formed of exceptionally large 
stones. The windows in the side walls of the porch 
have apertures 2 ft 7in. tall and 11 in. wide, 
splayed internally to 3 ft 9 in. by 1 ft 5 in., with 
sills 8 ft 9 in. above the floor. The heads of the 
windows are arched with well-jointed voussoirs 
which are not through-stones. 

The eastern single windows of the belfry are 
3 ft 6 in. tall and 11 in. wide, while the southern 
double windows are 4 ft 4 in. tall by 34 in. wide, 
with mid-wall shafts which bulge from $4 in. in 
diameter at top and bottom to 7 in. in the middle. 


REFERENCES 


D. H. Haiex, ‘Notes relating to Wearmouth and Jarrow’, 
Trans. Brit. Arch, Ass. Winchester, 1845 (London, 
1846), 428-43. Haigh describes on p- 428 how he and 
two friends first recognized Bardsey as Anglo-Saxon 
in June 1846. 

G. E. Kirx, All Hallows? Church, Bardsey (Leeds, 1937). 
Plan, pictures, history and good architectural de- 
scription. 


BARHAM 
Suffolk 


Map sheet 150, reference TM 1 37509 


ST MARY 
At this church, pleasantly situated on rising 
ground about § miles north of Ipswich, on the 
east side of the road to Norwich, Baldwin Brown 


* This line of the original gable was much less clearly visible when we revisited the church in 1958 than it had 
been on our first visit in 1937. 
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BARHOLM 
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FIG. 19. BARHOLM, LINCOLNSHIRE 


The plan shows the blocked Anglo-Saxon doorway close beside the existing Norman doorway which replaced it. 
_ The interior face of the wall is plastered and it is therefore impossible to be certain whether the Anglo-Saxon doorway 
‘was cut straight through the wall, as is shown by dotted lines on the plan, or whether it was rebated internally. 


recorded the remains of long-and-short work on 25 ft eastward of the south porch, as far as the 
the quoins; but we could find none when we first buttress, and extending from the ground to 
visited the church in 1955. within a few feet of the eaves. The principal feature 
is on the east side of the south porch; namely a 
blocked, round-headed doorway, with elaborate 


superficial ornament. The opening is cut straight 

BARHOLM through the thickness of the wall; but the outer 

Lincolnshire arris or salient angle, both of the arch and of the 

Map sheet 123, reference TF ogorro jambs, is worked into a roll-moulding, which on 

fi . the arch continues to the imposts, but on the 

gure 37 jambs fades diagonally both at top and bottom 

3 nme into the square angle of the jamb. The imposts 


are flush with the outer face of the wall but their 
Part of south wall of nave: period C3 sofit faces within the doorway project boldly and 

The village of Barholm is about 4 miles by road, are chamfered below. Both the vertical and the 
roughly westward, from Market Deeping, and chamfered faces are elaborately decorated with 
about 1 mile west of the Roman road known as_ designs which include interlace, checker-pattern 
King Street. The church now consists ofa modern with alternate squares raised and sunk, upright 
West tower on Early English foundations, a nave and inverted triangles alternately raised and sunk, 
with north aisle and massive Norman arcade, a form of zig-zag, and a form of upright leaves 
and an aisleless chancel, mainly of Early English often referred to as palmette ornament. The 
date. stones forming the arched head of the doorway 
Anglo-Saxon walling has, however, survived in are very irregular in length and have characteris- 
the south wall of the nave, for a length of about _ tically non-radial joints. The jambs of the doorway 
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BARHOLM 


Elevation 


Plan at 
level AA 


FIG. 20. BARHOLM, LINCOLNSHIRE 
Details of the blocked south doorway, 


are roughly of ‘Escomb fashion’, and have most 
elaborate bases which are returned along the 
outer face of the wall somewhat in the form of a 
triple plinth; the lower order is of simple square 
section, the next has a roll on its angle, and the 
upper order is steeply chamfered. 

About 2 ft above the head of the doorway a 
broad pilaster-strip springs from the wall, without 
any corbel or other support, and runs for about 
4 ft up the wall to join a horizontal string-course. 
The original line of this string-course can be 
traced along a considerable stretch of the wall; but 
only a few feet now project forward from the 
wall, so that the horizontal and vertical strips form 
a large T on the face of the wall. 

Internally the doorway is hidden by plaster, 
and there are no traces of Anglo-Saxon work- 
manship. 

The plinth may be compared with that of the 
openings to the transept at Hadstock, in Essex; 
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while the palmette ornament on the imposts may 
be compared with that at Hadstock and also 
more closely with that at a number of Lincolnshire 
churches, particularly Coleby, Glentworth and 
Stow. 


DIMENSIONS 


The wall containing the doorway is about 
3 ft thick, about 10 ft high, and about 28 f in 
length. The doorway is 3 ft 2in. wide and 8 ft 
Gin, high. The top of the string-course is about 
15 ft above the ground, and the vertical pilaster 
is about 10 in. wide and 4 ft high. 


REFERENCES 


J. T. Irvine, ‘Barholm church, Lincolnshire’, SJBAA, 
47 (1891), 308-12. Very good drawings of archi- 
tectural detail. 

G. M. Liverr, ‘Notes on Barholm church, Lincolnshire’, 


A.A.S.R. 32 (1913), 341-50. Plan and good archi- 
tectural description. 


BARNACK 
Northamptonshire 


Map sheet 123, reference TF 079050 
Figures 371-3 


ST JOHN THE BAPTIST 


West tower of two stages, and western angles of 
nave: period C1 

The village of Barnack lies about 3 miles south- 
east of Stamford, and about 2 miles east of the 
Great North Road. Its quarries have been 
famous as a source of building stone since Roman 
days; and many important buildings in East 
Anglia and elsewhere have been built of Barnack 
stone, which was conveniently dispatched along 
the Welland from a quay not far to the north of 
the village. 

The church of St John the Baptist is of ex- 
ceptional interest. The Anglo-Saxon period is 
tepresented by the western angles of the nave and 
by the lower two stages of the tower, to which a 
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BARNACK 


FIG. 21. BARNACK, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


A, position of early sculpture now set in the north wall of the aisle; B, position of vestige of round arch (Fig. 23), 
possibly defining an area of pre~Conquest walling. 


third stage and an octagonal stone spire were 
added in the thirteenth century. The very fine 
north and south arcades of the nave are respectively 
of late-Norman and Early English workmanship, 
and the beautiful south porch is Early English. 
The chancel is of the Decorated period, with 
Perpendicular chapels along part of its north and 
south sides. 

The fabric of the Anglo-Saxon tower is of 
roughly squared small blocks of Barnack stone, 
with larger pieces of the same stone, more care- 
fully dressed, for quoins and facings. The quoining 
is very irregular in the western angles of the lower 
stage, but in the upper stage all four angles are of 
carefully laid long-and-short work. In restora- 
tions between 1935 and 1937 the tower was 
strengthened internally, and iron bands formerly 
encircling it were removed. At the same time 
some blocked windows and doors in the upper 
stage were opened out and restored. 

Each of the two stages of the Anglo-Saxon 
tower ends above in an elaborate cornice, and 
each face of each stage is divided into four panels 


BARNACK 


by vertical pilaster-strips which begin below on 
corbels and end above on the cornice without any 
capitals. The pilaster-strips vary in width between 
8 and 11 in. and are formed of alternate long and 
short stones. 

The tower is exceptionally rich in ornament, 
and in windows and other openings, of which 
the most notable are as follows: 


(2) A round-headed south door, framed with strip- 
work. 

(6) Round-headed north and south windows, with 
elaborate frames. 

(c) A sundial over the south window. 

(d) A triangular-headed west window framed with 
strip-work. 

(e) A projecting beast’s head over the west window. 

(f} Three stone slabs on south, west, and north, above 
the first cornice, with rich carving, in high relief, of birds, 
vines, and acanthus leaves, see Baldwin Brown’s Fig. rr. 

(g) Triangular-headed north and south belfry openings 
with elaborately carved fransennae, i.e. open-work mid- 
wall slabs, see our Fig. 22. 

(h) Triangular-headed east and west belfry openings 
with mid-wall slabs carved with four slots, see our Lue oi 


The two western angles of the Anglo-Saxon 
nave are visible between the tower and the later 
aisle walls, and are of carefully laid long-and-short 
work, 


SOUTH FACE OF TOWER (FIG. 371) 


In the lower stage of the south face of the 
tower, the principal feature is a round-headed 
doorway, cut straight through the wall, and built 
entirely of through-stones, Its jambs are built 
in the characteristic ‘Escomb fashion’ and the 
whole feature is outlined with sttip-work which 
is carried up the sides, stopped on the imposts, 
and begun again as a hood-mould, which rises 
from boldly projecting square corbels above the 
imposts. Over the head of this hood-mould, a 
further similar corbel serves to support one of the 
pilaster-strips of the south face. The whole door- 
way is a strong and impressive work, of a dis- 
tinctly barbaric type. 

In the panel to the right of the south door and 
somewhat above its head, a round-headed, 
internally splayed window serves to light the 
ground floor. The stones of its sill, jambs and 
head project externally to form an unusual frame: 
each jamb is of two stones, laid ‘Escomb fashion’, 
one upright and one flat; the round head is of 
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a single rectangular stone which is hollowed out 
to a semi-circle below and carved in high relief 
on its outer face to show two birds in the spandre] 
spaces, within a roll moulding which is carried 
right round the outline of the stone. 

A few feet above the window a circular stone 
about 2 ft in diameter, projecting about the same 
distance as the strip-work, is carved in its upper 
half with leaf ornament and in its lower half with 
the lines of a sundial. 

The second stage of the tower is set back about 
6 in. from the face of the first stage and is divided 
from it by a bold cornice about 2 ft in height, 
formed of three members of which the upper and 
lower project boldly while the intermediate one, 
rather over a foot in height, is set back about 
4 in. from the face of the lower stage. ‘The pilaster- 
sttips of the second stage rise from corbels which 
rest on this cornice and which in plan are semi- 
circular in shape. 

The principal features of the second stage occur 
in the panel vertically above the window and 
sundial of the first stage. The first of these features 
is a stone about 6 ft in height carved in high relief 
to show a bird like a farmyard cock at the top of 
the stone and a long panel of stems and acanthus 
leaves below. Baldwin Brown calls attention to 
a particular feature of the stems in this carving, 
namely the way in which each stem is shown as if 
it were bound to the outer framework of the 
stone slab just as scrolls in a metal grille might be 
bound by an encircling loop to the frame of their 
metal door. This elaborately carved stone slab 
rests on a large, plain, rectangular block, which 
itself rests on the upper member of the cornice 
separating the two stages of the tower. 

The second principal feature of this stage is a 
triangular-headed belfry window close to the top. 
Unlike the lower window, this is cut straight 
through the wall, with jambs formed of roughly 
dressed stone like the remainder of the wall. Its 
triangular head is formed of two sloping through- 
stone slabs, and its most striking feature is the 
complicated, openwork, stone mid-wall slab 
which represents an endless ribbon wound into a 
double figure of eight and entwined through two 
circles (Fig. 22). 

At the bottom of the second stage, resting on 
the cornice, to the right and left of the carved 


there ate now two round-headed windows 
h belfry louvres and simple stone frames. 
5x to 1935 these were both blocked, that on 
e left having preserved its frame but that on the 
nt having completely disappeared. In 1936 
se were reopened, the frame of that on the 
cht being copied from that on the left. 
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East : South 


FIG. 22. BARNACK, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


The transennae in the east and south belfry windows. The 
belfry window in the north face is similar to that in the 
south, but not identical (for an illustration see p. 274 
of Baldwin Brown’s Anglo-Saxon Architecture). The west 
face is similar to the east. The windows are about 54 ft 
high and about 2 ft wide. 


WEST FACE OF TOWER (FIG. 371) 


The pilaster-strips on the west face are similar 
to those on the south. There is no opening at 
ground level, and the triangular-headed window, 
at about the same level as the round-headed one in 
the south face, is placed centrally so as to interrupt 
the central pilaster-strip. This window, internally 
splayed like that in the south, is framed in the 
same way by its projecting sill, jambs and head. 
Above its triangular head a boldly projecting 
beast’s head, like those at Alkborough and Deer- 
hurst, serves as a corbel to support the upper 
section of the central pilaster-strip. 

In the upper stage is a carved slab in high relief, 
similar to that on the south face, but rather more 
weathered. The bird at the head of the slab has its 
Wings raised and its head turned behind one wing, 
SO as to preen its back. The stems and leaves are of 
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similar form to those on the south but slightly 
more stiffly arranged. Unlike that on the south 
face, this slab on the west is placed in the centre of 
the face, so that the central pilaster-strip rises 
from its apex. 

Before 1935 there were no openings in the 
upper stage of the west face but there were clear 
indications of three blocked early openings. In 
the 1936 restorations these were opened out to 
form a triangular-headed door in the panel to the 
south of the carved slab, a small rectangular 
window in the panel to the north, and a triangular- 
headed window high up above the door, similarly 
placed and similar in shape to the window in the 
south face, but with a much simpler mid-wall 
slab, carved with four vertical slots so placed as to 
leave a cross-shaped panel of stone in the centre. 


NORTH FACE OF TOWER (FIG. 372) 


The north face follows much the same pattern 
as the two already described; there is no opening 
at ground level, but a round-headed, internally 
splayed window higher up is placed between two 
pilaster-strips like its companion on the south. The 
frame round this window, unlike that on the south, 
is carried round the head in the form of a simple 
hood-mould without any decorative carving. 

In the upper stage of this face, in the panel 
vertically above the window just described and 
directly above the cornice, is a carved stone 
generally similar to those already described but 
differing in that the bird at its head is not shown 
standing erect like the other two, but has its body 
bent like those in the spandrel spaces of the south 
window, possibly to indicate that it is feeding 
from the plant on which it stands. Moreover, 
the foliage in this slab is not linked to the frame 
like that of the other slabs, and also differs by 
having two very distinct clusters of grapes about 
the centre of the slab. 

Tn all three carved stones, the birds at the top are 
on the same piece of stone as the panel of foliage 
below; but on the north face alone the bird is 
carved as an integral part of the panel of foliage, 
whereas on each of the other two the framework 
surrounding the foliage is completed beneath the 
bird in a way which at first sight suggests that the 
bird and the foliage are carved on separate stones. 

At the top of this stage, in the same panel as the 
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carved slab, is an original, triangular-headed, 
belfry window with carved, mid-wall fransenna 
generally similar to that on the south. 

At the bottom of this stage, in the panels on 
either side of the carved slab, are round-headed 
openings with belfry louvres identical with those 
in the south face, 


EAST FACE OF TOWRR (FIG. 372) 


The exterior east face of the tower is not easy to 
see but may be inspected from the field to the 
north of the church. It should first be noticed that, 
although there are now two openings above the 
present roof, the lower of these, a square-headed 
door, was below the early roof-line which rose 
steeply to a point close below the upper opening. 
It should next be noticed that the upper moulding 
of the lower cornice is carried only a short distance 
tound the east face of the tower so as to meet the 
old roof-line; and that the three pilaster-strips on 
this face are all stopped on corbels high up on the 
face, at the level where the central pilaster rested 
on the ridge of the roof. 

To the left of the central pilaster-strip there is 
an original, triangular-headed, belfry window 
similar to those described in the north and south 
faces, but with a much simpler mid-wall transenna, 
like that in the west face, carved with four parallel 
vertical slots, two above and two below, so as to 
leave a central cross in stone. A somewhat similar 
but slightly more elaborate cross-slab occurs in the 
belfry at East Lexham, Norfolk. 


INTERIOR (FIG. 373) 


The interior of the tower is as full of interest as 
the exterior; and it should, of course, be visualized 
without the stone spiral staircase and stone ribbed 
vault which were added in the thirteenth century, 
The features of special interest may be summarized 
as follows: 


(a) A noble tower-arch, 13 f wide and 20 ft high, 
with remarkable imposts cut from solid stone into a pro- 
file resembling a series of superimposed slabs, which are 
carried as a moulding right across the east face of the wall, 
‘The whole arch is outlined on its eastern face with strip- 
work which is carried up beside the jambs in the form of 
@ long-and-short pilaster-strip and round the arch as a 
hood-mould of roughly the same number of stones as the 
arch itself. The jambs and the arch are entirely of through- 
stones, which in the arch are carefully laid with radial 
Joints, 
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(6) A triangular-headed recess, or seat, in the west wall 
of the tower, outlined in strip-work. Baldwin Brown 
(page 282) gives reasons for believing that this might haye 
been the seat for the person presiding over the conduct of 
legal proceedings, for which he says that the church was 9 
recognized place in Anglo-Saxon times, The seat might 
equally well, however, have served for a member of the 
clergy presiding over religious assemblies. 

(c) Small square niches, or aumbries, in the north and 
south walls near the tower-arch. 

(d) The interior face of the south doorway, now parti- 
ally blocked by the Iater turret-stairway. The stones of 
the jambs and of the arch may be seen to be through. 
stones. 

(e) The three windows which, although placed high 
up in the walls, nevertheless give good illumination jn 
this ground-floor chamber. From within, it may be seen 
that the stones which frame the outer faces of these win- 
dows extend only a few inches into the wall, and that the 
lining of the remainder of the openings is formed of stones 
each of which extends through the whole remaining thick. 
ness of the wall. The jambs of all three windows are 
constructed in ‘Escomb fashion’, with single massive up- 
tights, and flat bonding stones for imposts; the triangular 
head of the west window is formed of a pair of stones 
meeting at the apex; and the round heads of the north 
and south windows are arched with neatly jointed stones, 


Within the nave it is possible to see the lower 
pat of the jambs of the doorway which originally 
opened from the upper chamber of the tower into 
the space below the roof of the nave but which, asa 
result of the lowering of the roof, has now beco me 
partially visible from the outside and has already 
been noted in the description of the east face of the 
tower. This doorway may also be seen within the 
upper chamber, built of massive stones, with jambs 
laid in ‘Escomb fashion’, and a flat lintel head. 

An interesting and enigmatical survival of 
earlier work has recently been exposed in the 
north wall of the nave, and may be seen inside the 
east end of the north aisle, in the form of six 
stones which clearly formed part of a round arch 
near the east of this wall. The tall Transitional 
arches of the present north arcade are thus proved 
to have been cut through an earlier wall, which 
itself had at least one arch opening through it to 
the north, close beside the junction between the 
nave and the chancel. It seems probable that here 
we have a part of the wall of the Anglo-Saxon 
nave and part of an arch which opened, as at 
Bitton in Gloucestershire, into a lateral porticus; 
but without further investigation one cannot be 
certain that the earlier wall and arch are not of 
Norman date. The thinness of the wall is, however, 


ice in favour of its being Anglo-Saxon. The 
a ly dressed masonry below and within the 
a 4 this early arch is, of course, part of the 
k of the masons who blocked it and erected 
ransitional arcade; but above and outside the 


ived, of undressed rubble, not unlike that 
main walls of the tower, see Fig. 23. 

the north outer wall of this aisle, opposite 
arch just described, a remarkable carved stone, 


FIG, 23. BARNACK, NORTHAMPTONSHIR# 


Blocked arch, possibly of pre~Conquest date, at the east 
of the north arcade of the nave. A, six surviving voussoirs 
of the early arch. The lower face of the lowest voussoir is 
11 ft 7 in. above the floor; B, early wall above, of rough 
tubble construction; C, transitional Norman east respond, 
and contemporary wall of squared stone. 


about 18 in. wide and 40 in. high, has been built 
into the wall. This stone, which was discovered in 
the floor of the aisle during 1931, shows in high 
telief a nimbed and seated figure, probably Christ 
in Majesty, in the act of blessing, the whole 
composition being framed within narrow strip- 
work which is carried round the head as an arch. 
This figure is dated by Clapham and Talbot Rice 
to the first half of the eleventh century, although 
Kendrick inclines to the view that it is Norman 
work of the twelfth century, but with Anglo- 
Saxon influence. 


* A.W. Clapham, Ant. J. 13 (1933), 468; D. Talbot 
Rice, English Art, 871~1100 (Oxford, 1952), 115; T.D. 


BARNETBY-LE-WOLD 


DIMENSIONS 


The tower is about 18 ft square internally, with 
walls about 3 ft thick, and about 6s ft high to the 
top of the Saxon work. The nave is about 60 ft 


wall beside and above the Transitional arcade is 
only 2 ft 1 in. thick, while the south wall is about 
3 ft thick; and both walls are close to 30 ft in height. 

The south doorway of the tower is 3 ft 10 in. 
wide and 9 ft 8in, high. The three windows 
lighting the ground floor are about 2 ft wide and 
5 ft tall, with sills about 20 ft above the ground. 
The tower-arch is 13 ft wide and 20 ft high, and 
the fragment of arch in the north aisle seems to 
define an opening which was originally about 5 or 
6 ft wide and about 12 ft high. 
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BARNETBY-LE-WOLD 
Lincolnshire 


Map sheet 104, reference TA 061090 


ST MARY 
South wall of nave, with key-hole window: period C 


The village of Barnetby-le-Wold, about 4 miles 
north-east of Brigg, has moved away from its old 
church, perhaps to cluster more closely about the 


Kendrick, Late Saxon and Viking Art (London, 1949), 
146, 
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railway station on the lower land to the north. A 
new church has been built in the centre of the 
present village, where the interesting Norman 
font of lead may be seen. The old church now 
stands isolated on the high land to the south-east 
and has been allowed to fall into decay to such an 
extent that when we visited it in 1959 it was kept 
locked, lest visitors might suffer injury from falling 
plaster or masonry. We were, however, able to get 
access to the interior at our own risk to inspect it. 


FIG. 24. BARNETBY~LE-WOLD, LINCOLNSHIRE 


Details of the south window and of the chamfered surface 
of one of the carved stones by the chancel-arch. 


The old church now consists of an aisleless nave 
and chancel, with a low unbuttressed west tower, 
through which the church is entered. In the north 
wall of the nave, three blocked arches show the 
former existence of an Early English arcade to a 
north aisle which is now destroyed. The main 
fabric is of light-grey stone rubble, with quoins of 
larger blocks of a softer yellowish stone, which has 
weathered rather badly. This yellowish stone has 
also been used in the tower for the facings of the 
door and the windows. 

The south wall of the nave may be placed with 
some certainty in the late-Saxon or Saxon-Norman 
period, on the evidence of the tall, narrow, key- 
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hole window, high up about the centre of the 
wall. This window has tall, upright, monolithic 
jambs, and its head is formed from a single 
large stone, roughly square in shape. The Open- 
ing of the head is markedly more than a semi- 
circle, and is outlined by a narrow fillet or roll. 
moulding, while above the opening the remaining 
atea of stone is carved in low telief to show an 
animal like a cat, walking eastward but looking 
full-face southward, with its long tail curled 
round its body. Internally, the window is widely 
splayed, with jambs and arched head of rubble, 
but salient angles faced in ashlar, in a way which is 
more Norman than Anglo-Saxon. 

The recessed chancel-arch has a Norman south 
jamb, while that on the north is Early English; 
but, built into the return-walls and facing west- 
ward, are two very badly weathered stones, 
roughly rectangular in shape, and in appearance 
like the imposts of an earlier arch of plain square 
section. Their vertical faces are plain, but their 
chamfered lower surfaces are enriched with pal- 
mette ornament, very weathered but nevertheless 
plainly discernible, and of the same form as that 
at Barholm and Stow, both also in Lincolnshire. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 48 ft long internally, by 21 ft 
wide, with walls 2 ft 6 in. thick and a little over 
20 ft high. The key-hole south window is 9 in. 
wide and 4 ft tall externally, with its sill rz ft above 
the present ground-level, which is now appreci- 
ably above the level of the floor. The head of the 
window is 10in. in diameter. Internally the 
opening is splayed to become 3 ft 4 in. wide and 
6 ft tall, with its sill 12 ft above the floor. The 
sections of carved stone, possibly earlier imposts, 
are each about 1 ft 6 in. in length and about 1 & 
3 in. tall, 
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FIG. 25. BARROW, SHROPSHIRE 


A, early Norman west tower; B, earlier Norman nave; C, pre~-Conquest chancel; 
» D, late Norman doorway with earlier Norman window above. 


BARROW 
Shropshire 


Map sheet 118, reference SJ 657000 
Figures 374-6 


ST GILES 
Chancel: period C 
Nave: possibly Saxo-Norman 


This interesting church has almost the appearance 
of being a private chapel to Barrow Farm, amidst 
whose extensive buildings it now stands, about 
2 miles east of Much Wenlock. The church has a 
Square unbuttressed tower of apparently early 
Norman date, an aisleless nave that must certainly 
be earlier, an aisleless Anglo-Saxon chancel, a 
rebuilt north transept of doubtful but appreciably 
later date, and a Renaissance south porch built in 
1705. 

The fabric of the chancel is of fairly large blocks 
of roughly dressed stone laid in courses; while the 
nave and tower are of smaller undressed stone, 


also roughly coursed and with large side-alternate 
quoin-stones. Cranage records that the east wall 
of the chancel was rebuilt no less than three 
times last century, in 1844, 1848 and 1895, which 
would account for the smoothly dressed stone 
of the east wall and for its undistinguished 
quoins.* 

The external walls of the chancel stand on a 
plinth of three square orders similar to that at 
Diddlebury. The south wall has preserved no pre- 
Conquest openings, but has, near its western end, a 
narrow early Norman window partially cut away 
by a later-Norman priest’s doorway. Near the 
middle of the north wall there are substantial 
remains of a pilaster-strip 7 in. wide, resting on 
a bold square corbel-like base, which projects 
beyond the top order of the plinth. The most 
interesting external feature of the chancel is, 
however, the small double-splayed, round- 
headed window high up in the north wall near 
its east end. This is similar to the north window 
in the nave at Diddlebury, with a stone mid-wall 
slab, a monolithic pseudo-arched head both 


a ee ee a ee 
* D.H.S, Cranage, Churches of Shropshire, x (Wellington, 1901), 175~84. 
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inside and out, and jambs built of stones most of 
which run through from the outer face of the 
wall to the central stone slab. Both inner and 
outer sills are slightly sloped, and the splays of the 
jambs and head are also moderate, 

Internally, the chancel-arch is an impressive 
feature, wholly constructed of through-stones, in 
a wall 2 ft 2in. thick. The square bases of the 
jambs not only project on the soffit but are re- 
turned a short distance along both sides of the 
wall. The square jambs themselves are each of 
three stones laid in ‘Escomb fashion’, with two 
uprights separated by one flat stone. The imposts 
are chamfered below, but Cranage records that 
they were originally square like the bases and were 
‘most foolishly chamfered in 1851 to make them 
look neat’. The imposts are returned along both 
wall-faces slightly farther than are the bases; and 
on the west face they are provided with separate 
projections which stop the square-sectioned 
hood-moulding and also serve as capitals for the 
pilaster-strips, which formerly carried the line 
of the hood-moulding down beside the jambs, 
but which have now been cut back flush with the 
wall. The arch itself is of ten voussoirs of uneven 
size and with non-radial joints. 

The greater part of the east wall of the nave is of 
well-squared and carefully coursed stones. This 
high-grade masonry surrounding the chancel- 
arch does not, however, extend over the whole 
21 ft width of the wall, but serves to define the 
former existence of a narrower nave, only 17 ft 
3 in. in internal width, with walls about 12 ft 
high and roofed with a steep pitch so as to rise 
to about 25 ft at the ridge. The walling outside 
the fair-faced area is much coarser; that above 
the gable represents new work added when the 
nave was widened, while the lower areas at the sides 
represent either the cross-section of earlier side 
walls or else rough work that abutted against an 
earlier nave. The total gain in width by the 
building of the wider nave was less than 4 ft, and 
it is difficult to imagine that a rebuilding would be 
carried out for so small a gain unless the original 
nave had somehow been destroyed. Alternatively, 
the present nave might represent the replacement 
in stone of an earlier wooden structure outside 
which it was built. 

The nave itself has no features that are either 


decidedly Norman or on the other hand clearly 
pre-Conquest. Cranage sums up his account by 
saying that it was probably built by native work. 
men after the Conquest. Three original windows 
remain, of the tall, narrow, round-headed, single. 
splayed type that could be either early Norman or 
late Saxon. There are three doorways of which 
that in the north wall is a simple, round-headed 
Opening cut straight through the wall, while that 
to the south has a flat lintel above which a semi~ 
circular stone tympanum is enclosed beneath g 
roundarch, Cranage states that this tympanum was 
formerly carved but that the carving was cut 
away in 1851. The west wall has a great doorway 
of somewhat similar type but on a much larger 
and grander scale. It now serves only as an entry 
to the tower; but it was clearly intended as the 
principal entry to the nave, for the west face of its 
large tympanum is elaborately decorated with 
ornament akin to diaper work. 

The nave cannot be later than early Norman, 
for the tower built up against it, and thus obscuring 
this elaborately worked west doorway, is itself 
of early Norman form. It is unbuttressed and its 
windows are of the same general type as those of 
the nave. 

Cranage inclines to a date in the eighth century 
for the chancel; but the double-splayed window 
and the pilaster-strip on the north wall would 
seem better to suit a tenth-century date. This 
would still allow for a rebuilding of the nave 
before or shortly after the Conquest, and for the 
addition of the tower before the fully developed 
Norman style had reached Barrow. The building 
of the elaborate Norman abbey at Much Wen- 
lock between ro71 and 1086 suggests, however, 
that a date before rather than after the Conquest 
is more likely for the nave at Barrow if one is to 
understand the complete absence of any Norman 
ornament on the tower. 

A curious feature to be seen externally at the 
junction of the nave and chancel is a thickening of 
the eastern walls of the nave and an off-set across 
their faces at the level of the eaves of the chancel. 
This cannot have represented a preparation for a 
lean-to building east of the nave, for the chancel 
clearly preceded the nave in date. It seems 
possible that the arrangement may represent a 
device designed to cover a straight vertical joint 
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seep the east wall of the original narrower 
fe and the side walls of its later and wider 


sft gin. wide, with walls 2 ft 3 in. thick and 
bout 11 ft high. The nave is 50 ft 6 in. long, and 
in width from 21 ft 2in. at the east to 


ck and the north wall 3 ft 2in. The tower is 
aghly 12 ft square internally, with walls over 
4ft thick, except for that on the east, which is the 
old west wall of the nave, and is only 2 ft 9 in. in 
The chancel-arch is 6 ft wide and 10 ft 7in. 
high, in a wall 2 ft 2 in. thick. The opening from 
the nave to the tower is now a rectangular door- 
way 4 ft 9 in. wide and 9 ft 8 in. high, but the 
archway in which the rectangular frame of the 
door is set is 6 ft § in. wide and about 13 ft tall. 
The double-splayed window in the north wall 
of the chancel has an aperture only 11 in. wide and 
2ft rin. high, cut straight through a stone slab 
which is about 24 in. thick and is centrally placed 
in the wall. The stone-lined window-recesses are 
of much the same shape both externally and 
internally, splaying gently from 1ft sin. by 
___-2ft 8 in. against the mid-wall slab to be 1 ft 8 in. 
by 3 ft 6 in. at the wall-face. 


a BARSHAM, WEST 
| Norfolk 
Map sheet 125, reference TF 905336 
Figures 377, 378 


ASSUMPTION OF THE 
BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 
Nave and chancel: period C3 


The fine manor of West Barsham, about 3 miles 
north of Fakenham, with its well-kept grounds 
and extensive farm buildings, provides an attrac- 


* A similarly shaped arch is to be seen between the nave 
and tower of Roughton church, Norfolk, and the blocked 
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tive setting for the small, rather charming, flint- 
built church, which probably dates from the 
middle of the eleventh century. The greater part 
of the original aisleless nave and chancel has sur- 
vived, but the chancel has been considerably 
enlarged to the east and a south porch has been 
added to the nave. 

The most obvious late-Saxon features of the 
church are the three double-splayed windows in 
the nave, of which one in the south wall, beside 
the eastern slope of the roof of the porch, is of tall, 
narrow, round-headed form, while the two in 
the north wall, on either side of the north door- 
way, ate roughly circular. The splays of all three 
windows are plastered internally, but on the 
outside are formed of the same flint fabric as the 
walls themselves, except for a strengthening of 
tiles laid in rather non-radial fashion in their heads. 

Another indication of pre-Norman date is 
given by the complete absence of dressed stone 
in the quoins, all four of which have survived 
in the nave, built almost entirely of flints with 
occasional pieces of undressed stone. The north- 
east quoin of the original chancel has also sur- 
vived, projecting 3 in. to the north of the later 
eastward extension. These five quoins, of a type 
quite foreign to Norman workmanship, serve 
not only to confirm the evidence of the double- 
splayed windows, but also to define with precision 
the size of the original church. 

Internally, the church is wholly plastered, so 
that details of its construction cannot be seen; but 
the north and south doorways of the nave are 
simple round-headed openings of a single square 
order, which may well be the original doorways 
into which the present fine door-frames of 
dressed stone were built in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. The chancel-arch, 13 ft 9 in. 
wide, in a wall 4 ft 6 in. thick, is of a single square 
order and of most unusual shape, as though it had 
been built over the inverted hull of a boat or over 
a pair of the crucks that were often used for 
framing the gable-ends of medieval houses. 
Above the chancel-arch, with its sill about 20 ft 
from the floor, is a tall, narrow, triangular-headed 
doorway, now blocked. 


arch that formerly opened southward from the tower at 
Newton-by-Castleacre is also of somewhat similar form. 
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Ladbrooke’s drawing of the church in 1823 
showed a rectangular tower or upper chamber 
rising above the west end of the chancel to about 
the height of the roof-ridge of the nave. All 
trace of this interesting and unusual structure has 
now disappeared; but its former existence may 
help to explain the purpose of the doorway which 
still survives high above the chancel-arch, 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 35 ft long internally, by 18 ft 6 in. 
wide, with walls about 3 ft 6 in. thick and about 
18 ft 6in. high. The original chancel, as defined 
by the surviving side walls and north-east quoin, 
must have been about 13 ft from east to west 
internally, and 17 ft 3 in. wide. The aperture of 
the round-headed south window is 10 in. wide by 
3 ft high, splayed to 3 ft 3 in. by 6 ft. The circular 
north windows have apertures 9 in. in diameter, 
splayed to 4 ft, with their centres about 1 Bett 
above the floor. 


BARTON-ON-HUMBER 
Lincolnshire 
Map sheet 99, reference TA 03 §219 
Figures 379~82 


ST PETER 


West annexe and lower two stages of axial tower: 
period C1 


Third stage of tower: period C3 
SUMMARY 


The small township of Barton, on the south 
bank of the Humber, has two notable churches; 
St Mary’s is a fine example of all the English 
styles from Norman to Perpendicular; while 
St Peter’s has a famous Anglo-Saxon tower of two 
dates, standing between a western annexe which 
is possibly even earlier, and a spacious medieval 
church which consists of an aisled nave of the 
Decorated period, with a Perpendicular chancel 
and clear-storey. 

The Anglo-Saxon tower of St Peter’s is 
roughly 23 ft square externally, with walls about 
2 ft 6in. thick. The tower is not rich in carved 


ry 
ornament like that at Barnack, but its north and 
south faces are elaborately decorated with strip. 
work. The western annexe is narrower than the 
tower, and somewhat irregularly laid out. Both 
annexe and tower have long-and-short quoins of 
well-dressed stone. The windows of the annexe 
have no dressed stone facings and are double- 
splayed, while those of the tower are all cut straight 
through the walls and have well-dressed stone 
facings. 


THE EXTERIOR OF THE TOWER 


The tower was at one time wholly covered with 
plaster; but when we saw it in 1937 the plaster had 
fallen from a number of places, to show that the 
fabric of the two lower stages was of thin pieces of 
roughly coursed rubble while that of the later 
third stage was of well-dressed stone. 

The lower two stages, representing about 50 ft 
of the tower’s total height of about 65 ft, have 
well-dressed long-and-short quoins with the shorts 
cut back to the wall-face so that the part of the 
quoining exposed beyond the plaster has much the 
same appearance as the pilaster-strips described 
below. Each of these lower two stages is separated 
from the stage above by a square string-course 
which projects slightly beyond the pilaster-strips 
and the quoining. . 

The pilaster-strips decorating the north and 
south faces of the lowest stage are in two series, of 
which the lower carries an arcade of round arches, 
and the upper an arcade of triangular arches, whose 
heads support the string-course between the first 
and second stages of the tower. Each pilaster- 
strip carries a projecting square capital to support 
the arcade above, while the upper series of pilaster- 
strips rests on square corbels projecting above the 
heads of the round arches below. The pilaster- 
strips are of long-and-short construction, and are 
spaced irregularly across the face of the tower, the 
space second from the west on each face being 
much wider, in order to accommodate a doorway. 
Both north and south doorways are built of 
through-stones, with jambs laid “Escomb fashion’, 
and with square imposts, ornamented by shallow 
mouldingsnear their lower angles. The south door- 
way has a round head arched in twelve well-laid 
through-stones, while the north doorway has a 
triangular head formed from two very massive 
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stones. Both doorways have strip-work beside 
their jambs and round their heads, that beside the 
jambs forming part of the system of pilaster- 
strips which ornament the face. 

In the upper system of pilaster-strips on both 
north and south faces, the central strip is inter- 
rupted by a double window with mid-wall shaft 
and through-stone slab. The mid-wall shafts are 
turned balusters, distinctly bulging towards the 
centre and ornamented with a series of rings. The 
jambs are of through-stones laid in ‘Escomb 
fashion’ and each of the two lights of each window 
has its round head formed of a single through- 
Stone cut to semicircular shape both above and 
below. The whole of cach double window is 
outlined above by a hood-mould of square sec- 
tion, which follows the curves of the two com- 
ponent round heads. 

The central stage of the tower, formerly the 
upper, has no pilaster-strips, but in the centre of 
each face has a double window with mid-wall 
baluster shaft and through-stone slab. These win- 
dows all have triangular heads, but are otherwise 
similar to those on the lower stage. The western 
window is obscured, and perhaps mutilated, by a 
nineteenth-century clock, while the eastern one is 
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FIG, 26. BARTON~ON-HUMBER, LINCOLNSHIRE 


BARTON-ON-HUMBER 


40 50 ft 


A, side walls of Gothic nave; the north wall has been wrongly placed on our plan, where its junction with the 
tower should be similar to that of the south wall. B, early foundations, see p. 57. 


now beneath the roof of the nave, but is visible 
within the church, 

The third and uppermost stage of the tower is 
shown to be of appreciably later date by the 
dressed stone of its fabric and by the way in which 
its quoining and window-jambs are formed in the 
Norman fashion, coursed with the main fabric of 
the walls. But it is nevertheless indicated as being 
of late-Saxon date by its three double belfry 
windows with curiously shaped mid-wall shafts, 
through-stone slabs, and arched heads flush with 
the face of the wall. The western window of this 
stage is an insertion of the Decorated period; and 
the whole tower is capped with a projecting 
square cornice and a flattish roof. 

Each of the three surviving windows of this 
uppermost stage is differently ornamented. On the 
south face the mid-wall shaft is of plain cylindrical 
form, but the cushion capital is ornamented by 
small mouldings which outline the lower edges of 
the D-shaped vertical faces and end above in small 
trefoils. The east face has a shaft of roughly square 
section, with a capital also roughly square in 
plan, but otherwise somewhat of the traditionally 
Norman. cushion shape and with ornament like 
overlapping fish-scales. The north window is 
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FIG. 27, BARTON-ON-HUMBER, LINCOLNSHIRE 
Mid-wall shafts and capitals of the topmost storey of belfry windows, 


quite differently treated, with a shaft of circular 
section, but bulging to the centre, and ornamented 
in the lower half by two bands of wheat-ear or 
cable ornament; it stands ona square base, and has 
a tall capital of roughly cushion shape slightly 
ornamented with raised squares like a heraldic 
label. The shafts on the south and east may 
originally have had bases like that on the north, 
but this can no longer be verified, because the 
lower parts of both shafts are now hidden by 
later masonry, which has been built up to form 
steeply sloping sills in place of the original flat sills. 


THE EXTERIOR OF THE WESTERN ANNEXB 


The western annexe is appreciably narrower 
than the tower and therefore does not obscure its 
western long-and-short quoins, which extend 
right down to the ground. The north wall of the 
annexe is plastered; but the west and south walls 
are bare, and may be seen to be of rubble con- 
struction, but of smaller and less rectangular 
stones than those of the tower. The west wall 
shows obvious signs at ground level of a large, 


blocked, round-headed door, all of whose dressed 
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stone facings have been removed, Vertically above 
the blocked door are two circular double-splayed 
windows, one high up in the gable, and both 
built of rubble and tiles, which are very irregu- 
larly laid, particularly round the top half of the 
circle, 

The north and south walls each have one 
round-headed, double-splayed window, that on 
the north being plastered but that on the south 
having rubble jambs and head, of similar con- 
struction to the circular windows in the west face. 
The Rev. W.H. Varah’s booklet on the church 
suggests that these two windows were originally 
circular like the western ones; but when we 
visited the church in 1937 and 1957 we could see 
no conclusive evidence either for or against this 
proposition. 

The annexe has well-dressed Jong-and-short 
quoins, with the shorts cut back for plaster in the 
same way as those of the tower. 

Mr Varah’s booklet on the church records that 
his investigations showed that the walls of the 
annexe are only partly in bond with those of the 
tower, and that they rest on a wide foundation 


Je those of the tower do not. He deduced that 
annexe was of eighth-century date by con- 
th the tenth-century tower; but Baldwin 
thought that the double-splayed windows 
jong-and-short quoining of the annexe made 
> before the tenth century unlikely, although 
ougher walling and the lack of proper bond- 
might well mean that the annexe was built a 
before the tower. 

"It is interesting to record two peculiarities of 
arly published drawings of the Anglo-Saxon fabric 
of St Peter’s church. The drawing in Thomas 
Rickman’s Styles of English Architecture, following 
that in Britton’s Architectural Antiquities, shows the 
tower standing alone, without a western annexe, 
so that the western face is visible to the ground 
level. The later drawing in Sir George Gilbert 
Scott’s Medieval Architecture shows the tower and 
western annexe, but includes in the west face of 
the annexe a tall, round-headed doorway with 
ashlar facings, where now the only evidence of a 
former doorway is a change in the texture of the 
wall. Scott unfortunately made no mention of the 
evidence upon which he based his drawing. 


THE INTERIOR 


The two principal features inside the tower are 
the east and west arches, both of which are notable 
examples of Anglo-Saxon craftsmanship. All the 
stones are through-stones, and those of the jambs 
are laid in ‘Escomb fashion’. The voussoirs of the 
arches are well dressed, but their joints, particu- 
larly those of the western arch, are far from radial. 
On their faces toward the interior of the tower, 
but not on their outer faces, both arches are out- 
lined by pilaster-strips and hood-moulds of 
square section; and the imposts of both arches 
have separate projections for this strip-work. 
The eastern arch is marked as the more im- 
portant by having a double-stepped impost, 
and by carrying above the crown of the hood- 
mould a slab which is mainly plain but has a 
sunken panel near the top with a carving in 
relief of a man’s head. Varah suggested that this 
may originally have been a Crucifixion of which 


all but the head was painted on the smooth stone 
slab. 
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The treatment of the outer faces of the two 
tower arches in a manner less ornate than the 
faces turned inward towards the tower was first 
interpreted by Micklethwaite to mean that the 
tower space itself served as the nave of the church, 
and that the faces turned inward were the ones 
that would be seen by the congregation; the 
western annexe was perhaps a vestry or baptistry, 
and the eastern arm would be the chancel, to which 
the priest alone would have access. 

At present the tower space has a wooden ceiling 
close above the heads of the arches, and therefore 
derives its only light from the other compartments 
through the arches themselves. Varah suggested, 
however, that, in its original state, this lower 
compartment of the tower was properly lit by 
the range of double windows which now serve 
only to light the first-floor chamber. He therefore 
deduced, in conformity with Micklethwaite’s 
theory, that there was originally no floor or 
ceiling at the present level but that the present 
ground-floor and first-floor compartments were 
originally the tall body of the church, and that 
the doorways above the arches served to give 
access from the upper part of this nave into 
chambers above the chancel and the western 
annexe, 

The eastern of these two first-floor doorways is 
visible from the nave and now serves no useful 
purpose. The western doorway which now serves 
as the entrance to the upper floors of the tower is 
reached by stairs from the western annexe. Both 
these doorways have ‘Escomb-fashion’ jambs of 
alternate upright and flat stones, and their round 
heads are arched. The head of the eastern doorway 
js a modern restoration, but otherwise the door- 
ways seem to be original. 

The eastern face of the tower as seen from 
inside the fourteenth-century nave shows its 
long-and-short quoining right to the floor, thus 
proving that the original chancel, like the western 
annexe, was narrower than the tower. A drawing 
made in 1897, when the plaster was first removed 
from this face, shows the disturbed stonework 
left by the removal of the original chancel, whose 
walls must therefore have been properly in bond 
with the eastern face of the tower.? Excavations 


* J. T. Micklethwaite, Arch. J. 53 (1896), 333-4. 
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? G, Baldwin Brown (1925), 290. 
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below the floor at the same date disclosed parts of 
the foundations of the north and south walls of the 
chancel and its south-east corner, and showed that 
it was a building about 15 ft long and 11 & 6 in. 
wide internally. 

The old line of gable running across the eastern 
face of the tower and across its quoining is both 
higher and wider than would have fitted the 
building defined by the foundations and by the 
marks of the side walls on the west wall of the 
nave. This gable must, therefore, have belonged to 
a later building which preceded the present nave. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


At present the Anglo-Saxon church, consisting 
of the western annexe and tower, is somewhat 
dwarfed by the large medieval nave and chancel 
which have grown up to the east; but Baldwin 
Brown gives a picture (facing p. 291) of what was 
probably the original form of the tenth-century 
church, with its gabled tower of two stages and 
gabled eastern and western annexes, each smaller 
in plan than the tower and of about half its 
elevation, 

Barton-on-Humber was one of the first of the 
churches which were established by Rickman 
early in the nineteenth century as being clearly of 
pre-Conquest workmanship.? Rickman’s argu- 
ment is still of interest, namely that since the 
topmost storey of the tower has affinities to 
Norman workmanship, and indeed to early 
Norman, and since the lower part is of a quite 
different style it must therefore be pre-Norman. 
Baldwin Brown gives reasons (pp. 271-3), mainly 
on stylistic grounds, for placing the lower part of 
the tower at Barton-on-Humber, along with those 
of Earl’s Barton and Barnack, in his period Cr, 
that is in the latter part of the tenth century. We 
may use an argument similar to Rickman’s in 
support of that dating; for the uppermost stage of 
the tower clearly belongs to Baldwin Brown’s 
period C3, that is just before or just after the 
Conquest, and this would indicate that the 
appreciably earlier lower stages of the tower must 
belong to period C1 or C2, or earlier. 

It is a pity that there is no satisfactory historical 
evidence for this interesting church, but none seems 


* A. W. Clapham, Arch. J. 103 (1946), 179-81. 


* 'T. Rickman, Arch. 26 (1836), 26-46. 


to be available. Bede records that in his day there 
were still traces ofa monastery founded by St Chad 
in the seventh century at a place in Lindsey called 
ad Baruae ;3 but this seems to have been the nearby 
village of Barrow, at which there is now NO trace 
of any pre-Conquest church; and it is not until 
the Domesday Book that there is a record of a 
church at Barton-on-Humber. 


DIMENSIONS 


The tower is roughly 18 ft square internally, 
with walls 2 6in. thick, and about 50 ft in 
height to the top of the original work, or 65 f 
overall. The western annexe is very irregular in 
plan; about 12 ft 6 in. broad, and 14 ft long on the 
north, but 15 ft 3 in. on the south. The original 
chancel, as defined by the excavations in 1898, was 
about 15 ft long internally and rt ft 6 in. broad, 
Both the western annexe and the chancel had 
walls of about 2 ft 6 in. in thickness, 

The eastern arch of the tower is 5 ft 5 in. wide 
and about 12 ft 9 in. high. The western arch is 
4 ft 1 in. wide and 12 ft 4 in. high. The doorways 
above these arches have their sills about 21 
above the floor, and are each about 2 ft 8 in. 
wide by about 7 ft 4 in. tall. Their jambs are laid 
in “Escomb fashion’, and the head of the western 
one is arched and original; while that on the east is 
also arched, but clearly a modern restoration. 

The south doorway of the tower is 3 ft 2 in. 
wide and 8 ft 1 in. tall, while the blocked north 
doorway is 2 ft 11 in. wide and 8 ft 3 in. tall to the 
apex of its triangular head, this distance being 
measured from the floor of the tower and not 
from the ground, which has risen several inches 
on the north side of the church, 

The circular double-splayed windows have 
apertures about 1 ft 4 in. in diameter, splayed to 
about 2 ft in the outer face of the wall. The 
round-headed double-splayed windows have 
apertures about 1 ft 5 in. wide by 3 ft rin. tall, 
splayed externally to 1 ft 10 in. by 3 ft 4 in. and 
internally to 2 ft 3 in. by 3 ft 9 in. 
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1 MIGRLETEWAITE, ‘Something about Saxon church 
“puilding’, Arch. J. 53 (1896), 293-351. Barton 
described, with plan; tower claimed as nave, 333-5. 


orial, A.A.S.R. 24 (1898), Ixxiv. Foundations of 
Saxon chancel discovered by excavation in present 
nave; external dimensions given (about 17 ft by 16 ft). 


_E. Varan, The Notable Churches of Barton-on-Humber 
(Barton-on-Humber, 1936). Valuable comprehen- 
sive account. 


_W. CraraaM, ‘Barton-on-Humber, St Peter’, Arch. J. 
403 (1946), 179-81. Good large-scale plan of the 
Saxon work, earlier foundations within the tower 
described as ‘seeming to have no bearing on the 
existing building’. [ We have wondered whether these 
earlier foundations can have belonged to a chancel 
which, with the present western annexe, constituted 
atwo-cell, nave-and-chancel church, which was later 
enlarged by the building of the present tower asanew 
nave, with the small chancel, now destroyed, at its 
east. } 


BEDALE 
Yorkshire, North Riding 


Map sheet 91, reference SE 265884 


ST GREGORY 


Side walls of nave and chancel, above later arches: 


period doubtful 


About 7 miles south-west of Northallerton, and 
within 2 miles of the Roman road from York to 
Darlington, Bedale is pleasantly situated beside 
the woodlands of a great estate, with a broad street 
leading up to the church, The main entry is now 
through a porch on the south of the square west 
tower, and the body of the church consists of an 
aisled nave witha chancel partly flanked by chapels. 

The north aisle of the nave is of late-Norman or 
Transitional character, and the chancel may be 
seen to have been originally square and to have 
been twice extended eastward, first in the Norman 
period and then in Decorated style in the four- 
teenth century. There is now no clear evidence to 
provide a date for the original fabric; no original 
doorways or windows are visible, and the wes- 
tern quoins are wholly concealed within the fabric 
of the later tower; the eastern quoins may have 
survived, but are obscured by plaster or lime- 
wash, 

It is, however, clear that the church originally 
consisted of a long, aisleless nave and a short, 
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aisleless chancel, through whose side walls the 
later arches were cut. Perhaps the most direct 
proof of this is given by the string-courses which 
have survived on the south faces of the south walls 
of the nave and chancel, where they are now to be 
seen, enclosed within the south aisles, although 
originally designed as decorative external features. 
The late-Norman or Transitional north arcade 
therefore provesthe early-Norman or pre-Norman 
character of the north wall of the nave, through 
which it was cut; and the Norman extension of 
the short chancel gives added weight to the prob- 
ability that the original church was pre-Norman. 
This is supported by the plain, chamfered charac- 
ter of the string-course on the south wall of the 
nave, by contrast with the more elaborate string- 
course, decorated with billets, on the Norman 
extension of the chancel. 

The steeply pitched early roof of the original 
nave has left its gable clearly visible on the east 
wall of the tower, which now forms the west wall 
of the nave. 

Two fragments of pre-Conquest carving are 
preserved in the tower. One is part of a circular 
cross-shaft, about 2 ft tall and a little over 1 ft in 
diameter, ornamented with vertical panels of 
interlace, separated by cable-mouldings. The other 
is a gabled stone. On one end is a carving which 
might represent the Virgin and Child, while one 
side has interlace along part of its length, with 
a human figure at one end under an arch, like the 
figures at Fletton in Huntingdonshire. 


DIMENSIONS 


The original nave was 48} ft long internally, 
and 24 ft wide at the east, narrowing to 22 ft at the 
west. The chancel was probably about 18 ft 
square, The side walls are 2 ft 7 in. thick, and 
about 24 ft tall. 
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BEDFORD 
Map sheet 147, reference TL 052404. 


ST MARY 
South transept: possibly Saxo-Norman 


St Mary’s church is on the south bank of the Ouse, 
and beside the busy main street of Bedford, only 
half'a mile south of Bedford’s other pre~Conquest 
church, of St Peter. It has a tall, N orman, central 
tower, an aisled nave, transepts flanking the tower, 
and an aisleless chancel, The church was not sus- 
pected of having any surviving pre-Norman 
features until repairs were undertaken in 1959, 
when serious cracks had developed in the tower. 
It had, however, been noted in the Victoria County 
History as long ago as 1912 that the very irregular 
laying out of the ground plan indicated that 
the early post-Conquest church was probably 
developed on the foundations of a pre-Conquest 
fabric. 

In opening out a blocked Norman window in 
the east wall of the south transept, it was found in 
1959 that this window partially cut away another 
single-splayed, round-headed window above if, 
thereby indicating that the upper window was of 
very early Norman date, or pethaps pre-Norman, 
A second similar window was later found and 
opened out, high up in the west wall of the same 
transept. The splayed jambs of both windows 
continue through the full thickness of the wall, 
without any external chamfer or rebate, but, 
apart from this, neither window has any obvious 
pre-Conquest character. Their heads are arched in 
neatly laid voussoirs and the exterior faces of their 
jambs are built in side-alternate fashion, The 
transepts are both very tall and narrow, with 
walls of rubble, and side-alternate quoining, of 
small stones. The south wall of the south transept 
contains a considerable amount of herring-bone 
masonry. 


DIMENSIONS 


The internal dimensions of the south transept 
are about 12 ft 6 in. in either direction; but, as has 
been noted above, it is far from square in plan. 
Its walls are about 3 ft thick, and about 21 tall. 
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The windows have apertures 1 ft 10 in. wide b 
5 £6 in. tall, splayed to 2 ft 6 in. by 6 ft, with their 
sills about 13 ft above the floor, 


REFERENCES 
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The Bedfordshire Times, 6 February 1959. Photograph of 
cracks in tower and of small doorway above chancel. 
arch, Note of discovery of window and of this door. 
way. 
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Map sheet 147, reference TL OSI501 


ST PETER 
Figures 383, 384 
Axial tower, Jormerly western; and chancel, 
formerly nave: period C 


The church of St Peter, standing beside a pleasant 
Open green in the north-east angle of the principal 
cross-roads in the centre of Bedford, now consists 
of a spacious aisled nave, with south porch, an 
axial tower, and a chancel which is wider than the 
tower and is flanked on the north by a modern 
vestry. The top of the tower was restored last 
century in the Norman style; but enough of the 
old work has survived, particularly on the north 
face, to show that the whole of the tower was 
pre-Norman, except for the later battlements, 
and that it was probably a late-Saxon tower 
erected on top of an earlier west porch. 

As seen from the outside, the fabric of the 
tower is of rubble, with larger flat stones of 
the same material forming all four quoins; but 
within the nave it may be seen that the lower 
parts of the western quoins are of long-and-short 
construction; and it is this change of character of 
quoining which serves to indicate that the upper 
part was a later addition to a previously existing 
west porch. On either side of the clock-face on 
the south, faint traces of blocked, round-headed 
windows may still be seen; but in the north face, 
which has been less drastically restored, two cor- 
responding windows have survived much more 
completely, and one may clearly be seen to have 
been double-splayed. Moreover, the round heads 
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FIG. 28, BEDFORD ST PETER 


A, vestige of blocked round-headed north belfry window; B, square-headed later medieval north belfry window; 
C, double-splayed north window of ringing chamber; D, blocked double-splayed north window at same level; E, ridge 
of modern north aisle roof; F, round-headed doorway leading from ringing chamber to gully; G, two-light pseudo- 
Norman nineteenth-century face of medieval window of belfry in east wall; H, triangular~headed east doorway from 
ringing chamber into upper space of former nave; I, vestiges of blocked round-headed double-splayed south windows; 
J, conjectural reconstruction of former tower-arch; K, south-west quoin of former nave, now chancel; L, south-west 
quoin of former west porch, now inside present nave; M, plinth across west face of former porch; N, north-west 
quoin of former west porch; P, north-west quoin of former nave, now inside modern vestry; Q, carved pre-Conquest 
stone built into north jamb of doorway H, the stone is built in upside down: the east face toward the chancel is also 
carved, in this case with an interlacing pattern; R, double-splayed window of former nave, now blocked externally 
but opened out internally. The detail of the doorway H is at four times the scale of the elevation of the tower, and the 


detail of the quoins is at the same scale as the plan. 


of all four windows are arched in flattish stones 
laid in characteristically late-Saxon fashion, with 
the lowest stones on either side tilted up at a con~ 
siderable angle, and the others roughly parallel to 
these, rather than radially arranged. 

A further interesting survival may beseen on the 
north face, in the form of the arched head of a 
larger round-headed opening at the belfry level. 
The original opening has been blocked and its 
jambs destroyed for the insertion of a much later, 
square-headed window; but the old arched head 
remains above, and a little to the west of, the later 


insertion. This interesting survival may be taken 
as indicating with some certainty that the original 
Anglo-Saxon belfry windows were tall, round- 
headed, single openings, rather wider than those 
which survive in the east face of the tower at 
Bardsey, Yorkshire. 

The present chancel, formerly the Angio-Saxon 
nave, projects 9 in. beyond the side walls of the 
tower. The side walls of the chancel are of larger 
stones than those used in the tower, and its 
south-west quoin shows distinct long-and-short 
construction, except for the lower four feet which 
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have probably been rebuilt. The corresponding 
north-west quoin may be seen, also of long-and- 
short construction, within the modern north 
vestry. In the north wall of the present chancel, 
near the east, the outer face of a blocked, round- 
headed, double-splayed window may be seen 
above the roof of the vestry and so close to the 
present east wall as to suggest with some cer- 
tainty that the original nave was appreciably 
longer than the part which has survived to form 
the present chancel. This window is also visible 
within the chancel. 

Within the present nave, the lower part of the 
west face of the tower may be seen, with well 
defined long-and-short quoins, formed of excep- 
tionally large stones, of which the lowest on the 
south is no less than 6 ft 6 in. in height. These 
quoins stand on a simple square plinth which is 
particularly well preserved onthe south. The arches 
how cut through the west, north, and east walls of 
the tower all appear to be of later workmanship; 
but within the chancel it is possible to see a door~ 
way over the chancel-arch, in the position which 
would have been quite normal for an upper 
doorway, opening from the west tower into a 
gallery or chamber at the west of the original 
nave. 

Acarved stone about 10 in. wide and 1 sin. tall 
is built into the north jamb of this doorway. It 
shows a spirited representation of two confronted 
creatures, like dragons, with protruding tongues, 
single fore-legs, and knotted tails (Fig. 28, Q). 


DIMENSIONS 


The tower measures 16 ft, internally from east to 
west, by 17 ft from north to south, with walls 
2 ft 9 in. thick and now about 40 ft. high to the 
foot of the later battlements. 

The present chancel, formerly the nave, is 
18 ft wide internally, and 23 ft 3 in. long, with 
side walls 2 ft 10 in. thick and about 1 5 ft high. 

The triangular-headed doorway in the east face 
of the tower is 2 ft 8 in. wide and about 64 ft tall, 
with its sill 223 ft above the floor of the present 
chancel. Its jambs are formed of the same rubble 
fabric as the walls, its imposts are flat through- 
stones which project 3 in. on the sofhit, and its 
triangular head is formed by two massive through-~ 
stones, 
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V.C.E., Bedfordshire, 3 (London, 1912), 25-6. This account 
suggests that the upper part of the tower originally 
hadlong-and-short quoins, which werelater removed; 
but wehaveseen no evidence in support of this theory; 
we think that our own interpretation is more prob. 
able, namely that the upper part is a later addition 
which, from the first, was built differently from the 
part beneath, 


BEECHAMWELL 
Norfolk 


Map sheet 125, reference TE 750053 


ST MARY 
Round west tower, nave, and chancel: period C3 


The quiet village of Beechamwell, which once 
had no less than three churches, lies far from any 
main road, about 5 miles south-west of Swaffham, 
and its sole remaining church stands at the west 
end of an attractive village green. The church 
consists of 2 round, late-Saxon, west tower (later 
surmounted by an octagonal belfry) and a rect- 
angular nave and chancel forming one structural 
unit, with a fifteenth-century south aisle. The 
whole church is built of uncut flints, with stone 
facings. 

The only Anglo-Saxon features of the nave and 
chancel are a complete quoin in long-and-short 
technique at the north-west angle, and rather 
dubious traces of similar work at the eastern 
angles, 

Slightly above the level of the thatched ridge of 
the nave, the round tower has four double belfry 
windows with mid-wall shafts and through-stone 
slabs. In the east and south faces of the tower the 
individual openings of each double window have 
round heads arched in flattish flints; and the mid- 
wall supports are in the form of piers rather than 
thin shafts, that on the east showing traces of 
carving like a re-used grave slab. In the north and 
west faces the individual openings of each double 
window have triangular heads, and the mid-wall 
shafts are thin; that on the north is square in 
section, and that on the west is round. Below the 
west belfry window is a very small window in the 
form of a vertical slot cut through a single stone 


4 and below the south belfry window a slit 
«ndow has been formed in the rubble wall 
ithout the use of any stone facings. 
Internally the tower-arch does not present any 
fistinctive Anglo-Saxon features; the east faces of 
th arch and jambs are square in section; the 
jambs are completely covered in plaster; and the 
arch itself is round-headed but built ofrubble, with 
dressed stones round the salient angles. Above the 
tower-arch, the wall is reduced in thickness by a 
sloping off-set; and at a short distance above this 
a doorway between the nave and the tower is 
placed to the north of the centre of the wall, with 
‘videly splayed jambs, and with its head obscured 
by the roof timbers. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave and chancel are 58 ft long internally 
by 14 ft wide, and the internal diameter of the 
round tower is about 8 ft. 


BEESTON 
Norfolk 
Map sheet 126, reference TG 328219 


ST LAWRENCE 


Round west tower; west and north walls of nave: 
period C3 

There appears now to be no village of Beeston, 
but only a church, and a hall, with a fine park and 
lake, beside the road about 10 miles north-east 
of Norwich and 4 miles beyond Wroxham. 
The church is, nevertheless, well used, carefully 
tended, and in good condition. 

The present church, consisting of a round west 
tower, an aisleless nave with south porch, and an 
aisleless chancel of the same width, has developed 
by a series of enlargements from a smaller church 
with separate nave and narrower chancel. The 
north wall of the nave is original, but the north 
wall of the chancel has been built later, with a 
straight joint against it. Moreover, the south wall 
of the nave is clearly a later rebuilding, to the 
south of its original alignment, and with buttresses 
similar to those of the chancel. 

The fabric of the early church is mainly of 
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flints, with some carstone. Quoins of the latter 
stone, in fairly large blocks, have survived at 
both ends of the north wall of the nave, thus 
defining its original length; and, although the 
south-west quoin has been destroyed in the re- 
building of the south wall, the contrast between 
the original and later fabric in the west wall 
is quite clear enough to define with reasonable 
certainty the extent of the southward widening 
of the nave. 

Apart from the quoins, no early features have 
survived in the nave, but in the tower there are 
four interesting windows, all with jambs built of 
carstone like that of the quoins, in blocks about 
six or seven inches in height and between one and 
two feet in length. The upper three windows, at 
about the level of the eaves of the nave, are tri- 
angular-headed; but each straight side of the head 
is formed of a group of stones instead of the usual 
single slab. The treatment is uniform in all three 
windows: the jambs have no imposts, but each of 
them ends with a wedge-like stone, shaped to 
support the head at the appropriate angle; two 
rectangular stones like those of the jambs then 
form each straight side of the head; and finally a 
square keystone completes the head. The two 
windows facing north and south are blocked, but 
that facing west is glazed near the outer surface 
and is splayed inward. 

The fourth window in the west face is a tall, 
narrow, round-headed slit, now blocked, with its 
sill only 4 ft above the ground. Its jambs are also 
built of carstone, and its head is a single large 
block which bas been cut to a semi-circular 
shape both above and below. 

The belfry stage has large, single, Gothic, 
pointed windows, and it is not now possible to 
say with certainty whether these replace earlier 
windows or whether the whole belfry, like the 
battlements above, is a later addition. 

Internally the tower is 8 ft 11 in. in diameter, 
and is opened to the nave by an arch which is 
most curiously placed nearly a foot southward 
from the central axis of the tower, with the 
strange result that the south jamb of the arch is 
49 in. in thickness while the north jamb is only 37. 
The arch itself has been given a Perpendicular 
form, but the jambs are perfectly plain except for a 
chamfer towards the nave. 
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DIMENSIONS 


The nave is now 19 ft 1 in. wide internally, but 
was apparently originally about 15 ft 6in. The 
north wall, about 3 ft thick and 20 f high, is 
29 ft Ir in. in external length, so that the nave 
would originally have been about 24 ft long 
internally. The tower is 8 ft rin. in internal 
diameter. 
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ST MARY 


Round west tower; west and north walls of nave: 
period C3 

About 4 miles south of Sheringham, the church of 
St Mary at Bessingham is placed on high land, 
which appears to have formed part of an earth- 
work, The church is small and simple, consisting 
of a slim round west tower, a south porch, and an 
aisleless nave and chancel which now form a 
single rectangular building under one roof. The 
original church must, however, have had a 
narrower chancel; for the corners of a free-standing 
nave are defined by two western quoins and by the 
north-eastern quoin, which has survived in the 
middle of the north wall, with the later chancel 
built straight up against it. 

The west and north walls of the nave are mainly 
built of rich brown carstone, with quoins of the 
same material, in largish blocks about 7 in. high 
and up to 2 ft in length along the wall-face. By 
contrast, the later chancel and the rebuilt south 
wall of the nave are of flint, with dressed stone 
facings for their Perpendicular windows and 
buttresses. The tower is built in three distinct 
strata: the lowest of carstone like the nave; the 


second, rather taller, of flints; and the third, taller 
still, of carstone like the lowest stage, but in 
smaller pieces like rubble. 

The lower carstone stage of the tower has no 
openings and the flint stage above has only one, a 
tound-headed single-splayed west window, whose 
head is arched in thin blocks of carstone. By 
contrast with these simple lower stages, the upper- 
most has not only the usual late-Saxon group of 
four double belfry windows, but also a lower 
group of three blocked windows facing north, 
west, and south. Of these three, that to the west is 
visible only as a vestige of a round arched head, 
while those to the north and south are narrow, 
single-splayed openings, with jambs built of 
the same rubble as the walls, and with round 
heads cut in large rough lintels of the same sub- 
stance. 

The belfry windows are quite elaborate exam- 
ples of their type, but without any of the Norman 
features which characterize the later Saxo-Norman 
period. They are formed throughout of the same 
brown carstone as the main fabric of the church, 
the triangular head of each individual opening of 
each double window being formed of a pair of 
large flat slabs, while the jambs are built of small 
rubble about the size of bricks. The centre of the 
head of each double window is supported on a 
boldly projecting through-stone, which in turn 
rests on a plain circular mid-wall shaft without 
base or capital. An outlining frame of strip-work 
is carried round each double window; a square- 
sectioned pilaster-strip built of brick-shaped 
rubble is carried up each side of the window, from 
a square corbel as a base toa similar square corbel 
just above the main imposts of the window; 
finally, the strip-work is carried over the head of 
each double window in the form of an inverted 
W, and further emphasized by the placing of a 
projecting square corbel over each apex. The 
battlemented parapet is a later addition. 

No original doors or windows appear to have 
survived in the nave, but the tall, narrow, round- 
headed tower-arch and the triangular-headed 
doorway above it both seem to be original 
features. The west wall of the nave has been 
curiously scooped away, or undercut, from a 
height of about 7 ft down to the floor, as if to 
provide extra space in the nave. 
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[MBNSIONS 

‘The nave is 15 ft 2 in. wide internally; and its 
4] internal length, as defined by the sur- 
yiving quoins of the north wall, must have been 
about 26 ft. The walls are about 3 ft thick and 
17 ft high. The tower-arch is 3 ft 10 in. wide, and 
soft high to the top of the imposts or about 
12 ft to the crown. 

"The tower is 7 ft in diameter internally, and the 
high doorway opening from it to the nave is 
about 2ft Gin. wide and 6 ft tall, with its sill 
about 17 ft above the floor. 


BEVERLEY 
Yorkshire, East Riding 
Map sheet 99, reference TA 038392 


ST JOHN THE EVANGELIST 

No surviving early fabric: early abbot’s chair 
Nothing can now be seen of the church founded 
here by St John of Beverley towards the close of 
the seventh century or early in the eighth A 
stone abbot’s chair may, however, be seen beside 
thealtar. Itis like the chair at Hexham, but simpler, 
and without the ornament which at Hexham serves 
to fix the date with some certainty. It is probably 
reasonable to accept the chair at Beverley as being 
part of the original foundation. 


BIBURY 
Gloucestershire 

Map sheet 157, reference SP 118065 
Figures 386-8 


ST MARY 
Nave and chancel, incorporated into medieval church: 
period C 
The attractive Cotswold village of Bibury on the 
River Coln, about 7 miles north-east of Ciren- 
cester, has a fine church which is at first sight a 
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’ Bede, H.E., v, 6, refers to In silua Derorum (Beverley) 
as ‘his own monastery’ in relating how John retired there 


BIBURY 


typical medieval parish church with aisled nave, 
aisleless chancel, and western tower somewhat 
unusually placed over the west bay of the north 
aisle. On closer inspection, however, it becomes 
evident that the greater parts of the walls of an 
Anglo-Saxon church are incorporated in the 
present building, which has evolved by the 
cutting of arcades through the walls of the 
original nave, and by the extension of the chancel 
eastward. 

The south aisle has not been continued west- 
ward along the whole of the south of the original 
nave; and part of the original outer wall of that 
nave may now be seen beside the west wall of the 
aisle. The walling is of rubble, about 27 ft high, 
with a plain square string-course marking the top 
of the Anglo-Saxon fabric, and separating it from 
the fifteenth-century upper wall, which was 
added to carry the Perpendicular clear-storey 
windows. The Anglo-Saxon character of the part 
of this wall which immediately adjoins the aisle 
is proved beyond doubt by the double-splayed 
circular window, which has most fortunately 
been suffered to remain through two successive 
periods of major alteration, first, when the tall 
lancet windows were inserted in the thirteenth 
century, and, later, when the clear-storey windows 
were added in the fifteenth century. 

It is commonly believed that the Anglo-Saxon 
nave extended no further westward than this bay, 
and that the remainder of the nave to the west 
is an addition of the early thirteenth century, 
as indeed seems obvious from its flat Norman 
buttresses and its tall, lancet windows. It is, 
however, possible (but by no means certain) that 
this Transitional-Norman workmanship is merely 
a refacing of the original south-west corner of the 
nave; for the carefully laid masonry extends no 
higher than the sills of the lancet windows, and 
the walling beside the windows is of the same 
general character as the Anglo-Saxon wall to the 
east; moreover, the square string-course extends 
right along the wall, below the Perpendicular 
clear-storey; and, within the nave it may be seen. 
that the off-set, which marks the top of the original 
Anglo-Saxon fabric, is continued without a break 


from York and was buried there after his death in 
721. 
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buttress; B, 
with carved 
E, original jambs of chancel 


along the whole extent of the south wall of the 
nave. 

From beside the south wall of the chancel the 
original south-east quoin of the nave may be seen, 
in good long-and-short technique, for several feet 
above the top of the heavy medieval buttress. A 
vestige of the north-east quoin of the nave may 
also be seen from the other side of the chancel, 
and finally it should be noted that the Anglo~ 
Saxon character of the western parts of the side 
walls of the chancel is shown by the pilaster-strips 
with stepped bases, which have survived on the 
lower part of both walls, and by the plain square 
plinths on which the walls stand. These plinths 
extend for about 24 ft eastward from the nave, 
and thereby serve to define the original eastward 
extent of the original chancel. 

The pilaster-strips on the chancel deserve fur- 
ther mention. That on the south is original, of 
plain square section, with a boldly stepped base. 


pre-Conquest stone inserted in modern times; D, sections of 
arch; F, circular double-splayed 
headed window visible on north aisle and probably formed by 
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in situ above north arcade; 
nave; G, two-light round- 
adaptation of a window similar to E, 


That on the north has a similar base, also original; 
but the pilaster itself is carved with late-Saxon 
omnament consisting of interlacing circles, with 
pellets in the interstices. ‘This interesting carved 
stone, one of a number found near the church in 
1913, was placed in its present position when the 
others were presented to the British Museum.’ 
Within the north aisle of the nave, three pilaster- 
strips may be seen in situ, above the three eastern 
arches of the Transitional arcade, thus proving 
that these arches were cut through the original 
north wall of the nave. A few feet to the west of 
the westernmost of these three pilasters there 
may also be seen the outer face of a blocked, 
double-splayed window, which is no longer 
visible inside the nave. This window is of very 
unusual character, apparently in two stages, of 
which the upper is round-headed, and is divided 
from the lower by a horizontal mullion. It clearly 
deserves further study; and it is most desirable 


* R.A. Smith, P. Soc. Ant. 26 (1913-14), 60-72, 
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face towards the nave should be opened 


curious arrangement of the north arcade in 
of arches, of which only two are continuous 
» the others are separated by sections of solid 
suggests that the building of this aisle 
supied a period of years. The pilaster-strips on 
xterior face of the north wall, above these 
, make it unlikely that the development was 
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FiG. 30. BIBURY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


(a) Tentative reconstruction of the east wall of the nave, 
showing how a large Rood like that at Bitton could have 
been placed above the chancel-arch without any raising 
of the wall above its present height. 

(6) Details of the surviving carved imposts of the 
chancel-arch. For a detailed discussion of this Ringerike 
omament see G. Zarnecki, Wallraf Richartz Jahrbuch, [17 
(1955), 211-15. 


conditioned, as is suggested for Billingham, 
Durham, by the prior existence of an Anglo- 
Saxon north porticus; but this possibility cannot 
be altogether excluded without further investi- 
gation. 

The inner splays of the circular double-splayed 
window in the south wall of the nave are plastered; 
but the circular stone frame which now bears the 
glazing is clearly visible, and may be seen to be 
pierced by a concentric ring of deeply drilled 
holes, probably to carry a conical framework of 
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wattle to serve as a support for the original plaster, 
in the same way as at Avebury. 

The chancel-arch is a pointed medieval insertion, 
which has cut away part of the square Anglo- 
Saxon string-course above it; but the square jambs 
of the original arch have been suffered to remain, 
together with fragments of their richly carved 
imposts, of which that on the north shows an 
unusual form of interlaced simple foliage, while 
that on the south has a single upright palmate leaf 
in the centre, with scrolled leaves on either side. 

It is clear that the string-course above the 
chancel-arch originally served to support a Rood, 
either of stone or of plaster; the Rood has vanished, 
but there are very obvious traces of the figure 
which stood on the left, and two plain stones on 
the right seem also to be part of the original 
composition. The upper part of this wall now 
contains two blocked, square-headed window- 
recesses, widely splayed internally and with shal- 
low splays externally; the faces towards the nave 
contain Perpendicular tracery set in the centre of 
the wall, but it is possible that this is a later 
insertion like that in the early windows of the 
tower at Breamore, Hampshire, and that these 
windows are a survival of a pre-Conquest feature. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 22 ft 2 in. wide internally, with side 
walls 2 ft 10 in. thick and originally about 27 ft 
high, now raised to over 30 ft. It has already been 
mentioned that it is not certain whether the 
original nave comprised the whole length of the 
present nave, about 78 ft, or whether it extended 
only so far west as the bay containing the circular 
double-splayed window, in which case its internal 
length would have been about 52 ft. The chancel 
is 14 ft toin. wide, and its original internal 
length, as indicated by the eastward extent of the 
plinth beneath its walls, cannot have been less than 
about 22 ft. This plinth is of a stepped character, 
with steps 3 in. in width and 9 in. in height, of 
which two are visible on the north, but only one 
on the south. The south wall of the nave stands on 
a similar plinth of which three steps are visible. 

The pilaster-strip on the south wall of the 
chancel is 1 ft 2in. wide, with a stepped base 
gin, high and 1 ft 8 in. in total width, so that it 
projects 3 in. laterally on either side of the pilaster. 
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In’ profile, the pilaster, its base, and the upper 
course of plinth on which the base rests all project 
3 in. from the main face of the wall. 

The centre of the double-splayed circular win- 
dow in the south wall of the nave is about 109 ft 
above the ground; its glazing is about in the 
centre of the wall, in an aperture about 1 in 
diameter; and the plastered splays, of conical 
form, open out from a diameter of about 1 ft 6 in. 
beside the stone mid-wall slab to about 2 ft 6 in, 
in the wall-face. The sill of the blocked window 
in the north wall of the nave is about 18 ft above 
the floor; its outer face is of the normal form for a 
tround-headed window, and is roughly 2 ft wide 
and 4 ft tall. The aperture, as indicated by stone- 
work in the middle of the wall, was in the form of 
two openings, the upper round-headed and the 
lower rectangular, each toughly 1 ft wide by 
i} ft tall; but itis not clear whether this stonework 
is a later addition. 

The chancel-arch, in a wall 2 f; 11 tn. thick, is 
8 ft 10 in. wide, between the original square jambs, 
and is 13 ft 9 in. high, to the top of the carved im- 
posts; the crown of the original circular arch wo uld 
therefore have been about 18 & above the floor. 

The square-sectioned string-course runs across 
the east wall of the nave ata height of about 20 
above the floor; and the whole height of the wall 
visible beneath the roof timbers at the ridge is 
about 32 ft. 
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ST CUTHBERT 


West wall, and possibly side walls, of nave: period B 
West tower: period C 


Billingham was no doubt a port long before 
Middlesbrough existed. The modern industrial 
development which has almost united Middles- 
brough, Stockton, Norton, and Billingham into 
a single urban area has, up to the present, lef 
untouched the low-lying and somewhat marshy 
land through which Billingham Beck flows to 
jom the Tees, and across which it is still possible 
to look, over open country, from the westward 
slope of the high land of Billingham churchyard 
to the houses of Norton and the tower of its 
Anglo-Saxon cruciform church. Ecgred (Bishop 
of Lindisfarne, 830-45) gave Billingham to the 
community of St Cuthbert, 

Billingham church now consists of a west 
tower, an aisled nave with south porch, and an 
extensive aisled chancel which was built in 1938 
in replacement of an eighteenth-century chancel, 
The south porch and outer wall of the south aisle 
date from the nineteenth century, when the church 
suffered several restorations; the outer wall of the 
north aisle seems to be substantially a work of the 
Decorated period; but the west tower is clearly 
Anglo-Saxon, and the long, narrow nave, with 
its tall thin walls over arcades dating from about 
1200 to 1250, seems to preserve the plan of the 
Anglo-Saxon nave, while some parts of the walls 
above the arcades may themselves be original. 

That the tower is later than the nave is proved 
by the fact that the south wall of the tower has 
been built with a straight vertical joint against the 
south-west angle of the earlier nave, and by the 
fact that the east wall of the tower is on top of 
the original west wall of the nave. The west wall 
of the south aisle has fortunately been placed 
sufficiently far eastward to leave this interesting 


- T, Arnold (Roils Series, 75, 1) (London, 1882), 53. 
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FIG. 31. BILLINGHAM, COUNTY DURHAM 


The plan shows how the Anglo-Saxon west tower is built against the west wall of an earlier nave. It also shows how 
a section of early walling intervenes between the four western arches of the Transitional north arcade and the single 
eastern arch of similar but slightly later character. The surviving original walling in the eastern part of the nave is 


indicated as pre-Norman by the insertion in it of very early Norman shafts for the present chancel-arch. 


architectural evidence fully exposed, whereas the 
north aisle is continued further westward and its 
west wall obscures all but the upper few feet of the 
corresponding evidence on that side; but even 
there enough is visible to show clearly that the 
tower has been built up against an earlier nave. 

The tower is square in plan, tall, and somewhat 
gaunt; but nevertheless having a simple massive 
dignity, which is emphasized. by the more elabor- 
ate treatment of the belfry by contrast with the 
severity of the plain walls beneath. That the tower 
was built as such from the first, and was not 
formed by raising the walls of an earlier porch, 
seems clear from the absence of any sign of an 
external doorway. Indeed, the building of the 
tower seems to have blocked what must formerly 
have been a western entrance to the church, per- 
haps its principal entrance, namely the doorway 
which now serves as the entrance from the nave 
to the vestry within the tower. 

This interesting doorway is fundamentally a 
round-headed opening with chamfered imposts 
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on rebated jambs; but the round head, hollowed 
out of the lower faces of two unusually massive 
rectangular lintels, is turned into a flat head by 
the presence of a semi-circular stone tympanum, 
which is curiously placed at the centre of the 
thickness of the wall rather than in the logical 
position at its inner face. This placing of the 
tympanum seems to imply that, when the door- 
Way was in use as the western entrance, its door 
must have hung, in the usual Anglo-Saxon 
fashion, on the interior face of the wall. 

Baldwin Brown (p. 30) describes this doorway 
as an instance of the later cutting of a rebate on 
the jambs of an Anglo-Saxon doorway which 
originally passed straight through the wall; but 
we have been unable to see any evidence to prove 
that the rebates were cut later, and it seems to us 
more likely, indeed almost certain, that they were 
original and were made for ornament, rather than 
for the hanging of a door. Our reasons for this 
belief are, first, that the stones of the jambs do not 
in general run through the full thickness of the 
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wall, but meet with a straight vertical Joint down The round head of the opening in the outer face 


the line of the rebate, thus strongly implying that 
it was part of the original design; and, secondly, 
that the rebate does not run straight up to the top 
of the jambs, as would be natural for the hanging 
of a door, but tapers off at the top in order to 
produce the lower order of the imposts towards 
the west. This feature is intelligible as an orna- 
ment on the outer face of an important doorway, 
but it would be both meaningless within a 
vestry and also highly inconvenient for the 
hanging of a door, since the door would have to 
open across these skew surfaces. 

Externally the tower is divided by a plain, 
Square string-course into a very tall lower stage 
and an upper belfry stage, which contains four 
typical, late-Saxon, double belfry windows, each 
outlined by strip-work which is carried up beside 
the jambs and round the head of the window. 
The semi-circular tympanum enclosed between 
each of these hood-moulds and the heads of the 
two lights beneath is built of stones like those of 
the walling, except that the central stone in each 
tympanum is pierced to form a sound-hole, which 
on the north and south faces of the tower is in 
the form of an eight-pointed star, but on the east 
and west faces is of simple circular form, 

The plain square jambs of the belfry windows 
are built of stones which are taller than the nor- 
mal courses of the walling, but which do Not pass 
through the full thickness of the wall; the imposts, 
on the other hand, are through-stones, The mid- 
wall shafts are tough-hewn, some circular and 
some of rectangular form but rounded at the 
corners. None has any base or capital, but each 
stands on a flat stone which runs right through the 
thickness of the wall, and each supports a simple, 
square-sectioned, through-stone impost. Theround 
head of each individual light is cut in the lower 
face of a rectangular lintel which is of two stones, 
One in the outer wall-face and one in the inner, 

The tall, lower stage of the tower has openings 
at three levels, The ground floor, now covered by 
a thirteenth-century ribbed vault, is lit by a south 
window, which is co mmonly described as modern, 
but which may well have been formed by enlarg~ 
ing an original opening. The first-floor chamber, 
above the stone vault, is lit by a tall, narrow, 
internally splayed window which faces westward, 


of the wall is cut in a rectangular lintel; and the 
jambs are built of stones which, although coursed 
with the walling, nevertheless pass almost through 
the thickness of the wall, to meet the inner stone 
frame, which is square-headed, with tall mono. 
lithic jambs and a flat lintel. No internal floor now 
corresponds with the level of the south doorway 
high above; but there must originally have been 
such a floor. The doorway has square jambs cut 
straight through the wall and built of through. 
stones. These support shallow imposts, and a 
Massive rectangular stone lintel hollowed out 
below to form the round door-head. The whole 
composition is outlined by strip-work like that of 
the belfry windows, with vertical pilasters rising 
from corbels as bases to corbels as imposts, and 
enclosing a semi-circular tympanum under the 
strip-work hood-moulding. 

Internally, the nave gives a remarkable impres~ 
sion of length and height; and its arcades tell a 
complicated story of development. The north 
arcade of simple Transitional-Norman character 
must have been built about a.n. i200, and the 
south arcade, of more developed Early Englishstyle, 
about 1250, It is, however, at once apparent that, 
whereas the south arcade is of five regularly buile 
arches, uniformly spaced, the north arcade seems to 
have been built in two separate stages, because the 
four arches at the west are separated by a section of 
solid walling from a single arch at the east. All five 
of these northern arches are, however, similar in 
form; and it is therefore likely that the interval 
between the two stages of building was quite small, 

A detailed discussion of the post-Conquest 
architectural development of a church is, as a rule, 
outside the scope of this book; but in a few 
instances, of which Billingham is one, peculiarities 
of construction of the later work point the way 
to a clearer understanding of the Anglo-Saxon 
structure which it replaced, since these peculiari- 
ties become easily intelligible if we assume that the 
earlier structure had features which presented the 
later builders with particular difficulties or with 
particularly economical ways of securing their 
ends. Two different explanations have previously 

een given to account for the north arcade at 
Billingham and we wish now to give a third: 
without excavation to determine the line of 
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ser foundations it is impossible to be certain, 
believe that our explanation best fits the 
as presented by the existing structure. 

1928 the Victoria County History’ suggested 
the original Anglo-Saxon nave extended only 
east as the solid section of walling between 
two sections of the arcade, that the first 
speration of enlargement was the provision of an 
le along the north side of this nave and the 
cing of the four western arches, and that a 
y years later the nave was enlarged by the 
eth of the fifth arch, which was built outside 
the area formerly occupied by the chancel. This is 
the same type of development as we suggest for 
‘the church at Skipwith, Yorkshire. 

In 1948 Gilbert? pointed out that the early 
Norman character of the bases of the present 
chancel-arch presents a serious difficulty to this 
interpretation, since a chancel-arch must therefore 
have stood in its present position for many years 
before the late-Norman or Transitional north 
arcade was built. He therefore argued, as we 
believe, that the original nave must have been of 
the full size of the present nave, that the first 
improvement made by the Normans must have 
been to widen a narrow Anglo-Saxon chancel- 
arch, and that only thereafter were the arches of 
the north arcade constructed. In order to explain 
the two periods of these arches, he suggested that 
the church at some stage had a central tower, 

which fell and thereby necessitated the rebuilding 
: of the single arch at the east. 

We accept as conclusive Gilbert's argument 
about the size of the original nave; but we do not 
find the idea of the falling of a central tower a 
satisfactory explanation of the existence of the 
length of solid walling at the east of the four 
arches of the north arcade. This section of Anglo- 
Saxon walling can be explained in a convincing 
way only if it inaplies that, when the four arches 
were built about the end of the twelfth century, 
there was either some obstruction in the way of 
continuing the aisle eastward along the wholelength 
of the nave, or else some reason why it was un- 


* V.C.H., Durham, 3 (London, 1928), 200-2. 

* E. Gilbert, P. Soc. Ant. Newcastle, 4th ser., 11 (1948), 
197-8. 

3 AtRepton, Derbyshire, Anglo-Saxon arches remained 
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necessary to continue it further. We suggest that 
just such conditions would have been provided 
if the Anglo-Saxon nave had had a side-chapel, or 
porticus, towards the east of the nave. The builders 
of the north aisle most probably, therefore, left 
the porticus untouched; and, having provided an 
aisle along the remainder of the north wall of the 
nave, they opened the nave to the aisle through 
their four new arches. A few years later, they or 
their successors replaced the Anglo-Saxon arch 
opening to the porticus by the fifth arch as it now 
stands.3 At this stage, the outer wall of the north 
aisle would have been of two quite separate 
characters, the western section having been built 
by the builders of the four arches, and the eastern 
section being still the wall of the Anglo-Saxon 
porticus. In the fourteenth century, the present 
outer wall was built in the Decorated style, but 
using much of the materials from the earlier 
fabric, as is shown by the similarity of the masonry 
with that of the Anglo-Saxon tower. 

If this be the correct explanation of the sur- 
viving fabric at Billingham, it is clear that the 
Anglo-Saxon nave incorporated in the present 
church was itself of considerable size and had 
adjuncts also of some size. Moreover, although 
the tower is clearly later than the nave, yet it 
has none of the almost Norman features which 
characterise the late-Saxon towers of Lincoln- 
shire. The tower must therefore be placed some 
little time before the Conquest, and the large 
nave clearly earlier still. We therefore see nothing 
unreasonable in Gilbert’s suggestion that the nave 
should be regarded as the survival of a ninth- 
century church built in the time of Ecgred and 
that the tower should be placed about rooo. 

In addition to its interesting architectural details, 
the church at Billingham preserves in its fabric a 
large number of carved stones, now used simply 
as building stones, but giving evidence of the high 
quality of the work which had been performed 
on the site long before the erection of the tower. 
One well-preserved stone, carved with animals 
and interlacing patterns, is to be seen on the north 


at the east ofan Early English arcade in much the same way 
as is here suggested for Billingham, until they were swept 
away last century by ‘restorers’. 
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face of the tower about 2 ft above the roof of the 
north aisle and in the line of the vertical straight 
joint which marks the junction between the wall 
of the original nave and the later tower. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 64 ft 0 in. long internally, by 13 ft 
2in. wide, with walls only 2 ft 2 in. thick and 
about 20 ft high to the top of the original level, 
The tower is roughly 12 ft 2 in. square internally, 
with walls about 2 ft 8 in. thick. Externally the 
walls of the tower are precisely aligned with the 
walls of the nave, and the tower is about 54 ft high 
to the top of the original work, or 60 ft overall. 

The west doorway of the nave is 2 ft 8 in. wide in 
clear, or 2 ft roin. on the rebated western face; the 
jambs are 7 ft 1 in. high, to the top of the imposts; 
and the total height from the floor to the crown 
of the head is 8 ft 6 in. This head is made of two 
massive lintels, one toward the nave and one 
toward the tower, with the tympanum-stone 
between; the lintel toward the nave is 4 ft 2 in. 
wide and 1 ft 10 in. high. 
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BIRCHANGER 


Essex 


Map sheet 148, reference TL $07228 


ST MARY 
South and west doorways: possibly Saxo-~Norman 


Birchanger is pleasantly situated on high land, 
about 2 miles north-east of Bishop’s Stortford, 


Its small church was somewhat drastically altered 
by Blomfield last century, and now consists of a 
nave and chancel in a single rectangle, with 4 
modern north aisle and entrance porch. The fabric 
is of cut flint, with stone facings. Morant des 
cribed the church in 1768 as having a round tower; 
but this was apparently separate from the main 
fabric, and has completely disappeared.? Before the 
north wall was demolished by Blomfield, it con- 
tained a window which seems to have given good 
evidence for dating the fabric as pre-Conquest, for 
Pritchett described it thus: 


‘There was, high up in the north wall, one of those early 
little narrow slit windows which are frequently met with 
in Norman and Saxon walls. Its glazing was in the centre 
of the wall, it having been deeply and doubly splayed both 
inside and out, instead of the usual fixing of the glass close 
to the outside. 


None of the surviving openings in the church 
can be reliably dated as pre-Conquest, but the 
south and west doorways are of a simple character 
that is consistent with a date in the eleventh 
century, either before or after the Conquest. 

In each of these doorways the actual Opening is 
rectangular, and the rebated jambs are built of 
ashlar masonry. The round, arched head of each 
doorway is of a single order, enclosing a semi- 
circular tympanum. At first sight, each doorway 
seems to have an arched head of two recessed 
orders, but on closer inspection it becomes clear 
that the supposed inner order is part of the mono- 
lithic tympanum upon which lines have been cut 
to represent the jointing of the voussoirs, 

The south doorway is further enriched with a 
pattern of vine-scroll on the archivolt of the 
arched head, and with a carving in relief, probably 
Tepresenting the Agnus Dei, in the centre of the 
tympanum. There is also a narrow band of diaper 
ornament along the lower edge of the tympanum. 
The west doorway is much plainer, its only 
enrichment being diaper ornament on its cham. 
fered imposts. 


DIMENSIONS 


The south doorway is 3 ft 10 in. wide and 9 ft 
9 in. tall, to the arched head: its opening is 7 ft 


* P. Morant, The History 
(London, 1768), $75. 
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tall to the lower edge of the tympanum. The 
ning of the west doorway is 3 ft 6in. by 
8in. The south wall is 3 ft 1 in. thick. 


BIRSTALL 
Leicestershire 


Map sheet 121, reference SK 596088 


ST JAMES 


Double-splayed window in north wall of chancel: 
7 period C 


Although Birstall is now almost a northern 


‘suburb of Leicester, the old part of the village 


stands well to the east of the busy trunk road 
leading to Derby, and the churchyard has pre- 
served much of its ancient calm. 

The church has a west tower, with spire; a nave 
with south porch and north aisle; and an aisleless 
chancel with north vestry. The early chancel 
appears to have been extended eastward at a later 
date, to about twice its original length; and the 
evidence of its pre-Conquest character is to be seen 
only from within the church, where a section of 
the early, rubble walling has been left exposed 
beside the round-headed, double-splayed window, 
which now opens from the chancel into the north 
vestry. The jambs and head of this window are 
formed of the same rubble as that of the body of the 
walling, and the arching of the head is charac- 
terized by the non-radial laying of stones in the 
manner to which Baldwin Brown assigned the 
name ‘Tredington fashion’. 

Baldwin Brown (p. 444) records that this 
window was opened out in 1869, when there 
were found in the walling fragments of a wooden 
slab carved with tracery like the stone fransennae 
at Barnack. Part of this carved wooden slab has 
been preserved in the window between two sheets 
of glass. 


DIMENSIONS 


The chancel is 11 ft wide internally, with walls 
about 2 ft 8 in. thick. The aperture of the window 
is 1 ft wide and 3 ft 6 in. high, splayed internally 
and externally to openings about 23 ft wide by 
64 ft high. 
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BISHOPSTONE 


Sussex 
Map sheet 183, reference TQ 472010 


ST ANDREW 
South porch, and nave: period A or B 


Although it now serves only a tiny village, in a 
quiet valley close to the sea between Seaford and 
Newhaven, the church at Bishopstone must once 
have been of considerable importance, for at the 
time of the Domesday survey the Bishop of 
Chichester had a seat there, and in 1384 Edward II 
stayed there for two days. 

The pre-Conquest church probably consisted 
of the existing nave and south chapel, or porticus, 
together with a small square chancel to the east, 
and possibly a north porticus to balance that on the 
south, It is probable that at that time the south 
chapel had no outer doorway; and that the prin- 
cipal entry, or perhaps the only entry, to the 
church was through a western doorway. Such an 
assumption would provide a simple reason for the 
otherwise unintelligible small Norman gabled 
doorway in the south wall of the porch; this is of 
the same simple Norman character as the west 
tower; and, on this assumption, it would represent 
the Norman mason’s way of providing a proper 
frame for the opening which he had cut in the 
south wall of the chapel in order to make a new 
entry to the church, in replacement of the west 
doorway which he was about to block by the 
building of his tower. 

At some time in the twelfth century, the pre- 
Conquest chancel was demolished in order to 
extend the nave eastward; later, in the period of 
transition to Early English, the Norman chancel 
was extended further eastward, and a north aisle 
was added to the nave. Finally, in the thirteenth 
century, the chancel-arch and the north arcade 
seem to have been rebuilt in the Early English style. 

As a result of these additions and alterations all 
the original doorways and windows have been 
replaced, except for two windows high up in the 
west gable, but the Anglo-Saxon nature of the 
fabric of the south porch and of the main walls of 
the nave may be asserted with confidence, not 
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FIG. 32. BISHOPSTONE, SUSSEX 


Anglo-Saxon nave cut away for wide arch to Norman chancel; D, east wall of Norman chancel cut away for arch to 
Transitional sanctuary; E, south wall of Anglo-Saxon porticus cut away and given new outer facing, to form an entry to 
the church when the building of the Norman tower presumably blocked an original western entry; F, later entrance 
doorway presumably replacing an original doorway from the nave to the south porticus; G, small window of uncertain 


only on the strength of the long-and-short quoins 
and tall thin walls, but also on the ground that the 
porch is clearly earlier than the early Norman 
doorway which has been added to it, while 
equally clearly the nave is earlier than the early 
Norman west tower which has been built against 
its west wall. 

In the south porch, the quoins are strikingly 
megalithic in character, some of the lower stones 
being over 4 ft in height. These quoins also show a 
method of construction peculiar to Sussex, or at 
least more common in that county than else- 
where; the quoins are not built of upright pillars 
alternating with flat square stones which clasp 
both faces of the wall, but instead are built 
of pillar-stones alternating with rectangular flat 
stones which serve to tie the upright pillars first 
into one face of the wall and then into the other. 
The south-east quoin illustrates this construction 
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particularly clearly, for its six stones consist of a 
pillar followed by a flat stone which ties into the 
south face, then a second pillar followed by a tie 
into the east face, and finally a pillar followed bya 
tie into the south face. The south-west quoin is less 
logically built, since it consists of four successive 
pillar stones succeeded by a south tie and anorth tie. 

In the gable of the porch, above the early 
Norman doorway, an Anglo-Saxon sundial has 
survived, consisting of a round-headed piece of 
Caen stone, bearing an incised circle of which the 
upper half contains the name rapric, while the 
lower half is divided into twelve spaces, every 
third dividing line being distinguished by a cross 
near its end. 

The original quoins of the nave survive to mark 
three of its angles, but in much less complete form 
than those of the porch. That at the south-west 
angle starts with a pillar 3 ft 3in. in height, 


ed by a south tie and a west tie, after which 
nstruction ceases to show any special Anglo- 
characteristics. The north-west quoin sur- 
only as a few stones in long-and-short forma- 
ear the top of the wall, marking the junction 
en the original nave and the later west wall 
aisle. Finally, the south-east quoin survives 
ww isolated, massive stones in the long south 
_ marking the point where the original nave 
later continued eastward by the Normans. 
e entry to the church is now through the 
porch, and by an inner south doorway 
ch has been rebuilt, perhaps more than once, 
so that it retains no Anglo-Saxon form. Its 
sition, however, is no doubt original, dis- 
laced towards the west so as to leave room for an 
tar against the east wall. The thin construction of 
the nave walls may very clearly be seen at the 
gorway and at the north arcade. 

From within the Norman tower two recesses, 
or blocked windows, may be seen high up in the 
original west wall of the nave. These give the 
appearance of having been round-headed, single- 
splayed, west windows of the Anglo-Saxon nave, 
blocked when the tower was built against and over 
the west wall. The round-headed arch leading 
from the nave to the tower appears to be Norman, 
dating from the erection of the tower; but 
whether it replaced an Anglo-Saxon west door- 
a way or was cut through a continuous wall cannot 
Ee now be determined. 

Within the tower there is now preserved a 
memorial stone, or grave cover, figured by Prior 
and Gardiner in their Medieval Figure Sculpture in 
England (p. 28) and dated by them c. a.v. 1150. 
This stone shows three circular frames, outlined 
by cable ornament, of which the upper contains 
two birds feeding or drinking from a vessel while 
the lower two contain an Agnus Dei and a Cross 
on a long shaft. The special interest of the slab for 
the purpose of this book arises from the shape of 
the base of the Cross, which is of the stepped 
pattern socommon on Anglo-Saxon pilaster-strips. 


DIMENSIONS 


The internal dimensions of the Anglo-Saxon 
nave are 314 ft by 164 ft; the porchisg ft 2 in. from 
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east to west by 12 ft 8 in. from north to south; 
and the walls of both nave and porch are about 
2ft 2in. in thickness, and about 20 ft and 13 ft 
respectively in height. 
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BITTON 


Gloucestershire 
Map sheet 156, reference ST 682693 
Figures 391, 392 


ST MARY 
Nave: period C 


About mid-way between Bath and Bristol, the 
Via Julia passed through Bitton; and evidence of 
Roman occupation in the area of the present 
village has been found in the churchyard in the 
form of Roman coins, and fragments of mosaic 
pavements; while Roman bricks were found in 
the masonry of the west wall of the church during 
alterations in 1850. 

In the present church, the aisleless Anglo-Saxon 
nave, with an Early English chapel along the 
western part of its north side, now stands between 
an aisleless chancel and a buttressed tower, both 
dating from the end of the fourteenth century. 
The nave is of the exceptional length of 95 ft, and 
was originally 5 ft longer on the evidence of the 
Rev. H. T. Ellacombe,' who recorded the finding 
of the original foundations of the west front 
beneath the present flooring of the tower. The 
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original nave also had porticus, or side-chapels, 
near its east end, opening from the nave through 
big arches, of which that in the north wall has 
survived, although now blocked, and with its 
head mutilated by the insertion of a Decorated 
window. Mr Ellacombe recorded that the founda- 
tions of the original south chapel were found 
tunning south from the nave and into the vicarage 
garden, but that on the north the ground was too 
disturbed by burials to give any clear indication 
of the north chapel. 

The church is of unusual interest; and, from its 
size alone, must originally have been one of con- 
siderable importance. Norman doorways have 
been inserted near the western ends of both its 
side walls, and the south wall has been largely 
rebuilt, on the Saxon plinth; but the north wall, 
of roughly dressed, well-coursed, large stones, 
seems to be in the main of the original Anglo- 
Saxon workmanship, although now capped by a 
Norman corbel table. No original quoins are now 
visible: those to the west have been swallowed up 
in the building of the tower; that at the south. 
east has been rebuilt; and that at the north-east, if 
it remains, is hidden behind a stait-turret that led 
to a rood-loft. Externally, therefore, the only 
clear indication of a pre-Conquest date is given 
by the jambs of the blocked arch of the north 
porticus, particularly by their construction with 
very large stones, of which some stand upright, 
while others bond deeply into the wall, 

Inside the church it should be noticed that the 
arrangement of stones in the jambs and arched 
head of this blocked Opening is identical with that 
on the outside, so that there is a strong presump- 
tion of the use of through-stones. 

Beside the present chancel-arch there are slight, 
but nevertheless clear, indications of the pre- 
Conquest nature of the original arch, which was 
most unfortunately destroyed in 1843, and re- 
placed by the present arch of imitation Norman 
style. On either side of the springing there may 
be seen from the nave short lengths of the strip- 
work hood-moulding of the original arch: and 
towards the chancel there remains on the south a 
complete and simple capital with a plain square 
abacus, while vestiges of a similar capital may be 
seen on the north, in profile, and almost wholly 
enclosed in the fourteenth-century north wall of 
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the chancel. The following short description 
given by Mr Ellacombe of the original arch seryes 
to give strong confirmation of its pre-Conquest 
date: 


The arch itself was constructed with perfectly plain 
voussoirs resting on plain jambs of long-and-short work. 
On the east side, in the chancel, the abacuses of the original 
semi-circular arch may be seen in sifu. There used to be a 
plain hood-mould. 


The walls of the original nave appear to have 
been appreciably higher than at present, for a 
considerable length of a plain, square string- 
course has survived in the east wall of the nave, 
over the chancel-arch, and it is reasonable to 
assume that the nave walls originally extended at 
least to the level of the top of this string-course, 
over 27 ft above the floor. A feature of particular 
interest has survived in the original walling above 
this string-course, namely a massive stone carved 
with the feet of a very large Rood. This stone is 
almost certainly in its original position; and, 
since the figure is at least of life-size, the gable in 
which it stood must originally have been very 
tall indeed. Below the feet, and carved on a 
Separate stone, is the head of a dragon or serpent, 
with gaping jaws, protruding tongue, and very 
Prominent eye. The lower part of the stone seems 
to have been defaced, and it is now difficult to be 
certain of its interpretation. The head already des- 
cribed is very clear, and the curves on either side 
of the neck might represent waves of the sea, but 
these are not sufficiently clear to make this inter- 
pretation a certainty. 

Amongst a group of carved stones preserved in 
thenorth-west chapel are two which Mr Ellacombe 
thought must be the head and one arm of this 
Rood. He described how they were found blocking 
a hagioscope, or squint, which had formerly com- 
municated between the chancel and the destroyed 
south porticus. It is difficult to see how it can be 
settled without doubt whether the head belonged 
to the Rood, but the outstretched arm and hand 
certainly seem to have belonged to it: the hand 
ctosses a moulding of half-round section with a 
small square-edged fillet beside it, very similar to 
the moulding beside the west doorway at Sher- 
borne, Dorset; and in the very fine Rood pre- 
served at Langford, Oxfordshire, the outstretched 
hands are shown crossing a raised vertical moulding 
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FIG. 33. BITTON, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


The great Rood. J. Large-scale reconstruction based upon the Rood at Langford, Oxfordshire. The part AA is still in situ; 
__ II. Small-scale reconstruction of the east wall of the nave showing the chancel-arch and the Rood above it. The dotted 
_ line -.-.-.— shows the position of the present roof of the nave. 


of the same general character as that at Bitton, 
although of angular rather than circular form. 

It is of particular importance for a proper 
understanding of the interesting remains at Bitton 
to compare them with those in the east wall of 
the nave at Bibury, only 35 miles away, north- 
east along the Roman Foss Way, and also in 
Gloucestershire. At Bitton, the head of the chancel- 
arch must have been about 20 ft above the floor, 
and the top face of the string-course is at a height 
of 273 ft. At Bibury, the corresponding heights are 
18 ft and 21 ft. At Bibury, no trace can now 
be seen of a Rood, but one may confidently assert 
its former existence on the evidence of an outline 
on the wall to the left, which very clearly indicates 
the position of one of the figures standing beside 
the Cross; two large stones on the right also seem 
to have had some relation to the other figure 
beside the Cross, At Bitton, the feet of the Rood 


have survived, and a large upright stone on the 
right, corresponding to that at Bibury; moreover, 
one of the corbels for the support of the present 
roof now occupies precisely the position which 
would have been. occupied by a similar stone on 
the left, so that one may reasonably suggest that 
it was removed to make way for the corbel. 

At Bibury, the original side walls still stand to a 
height of 27 ft, and one may confidently assume 
that those at Bitton were no less high. At Bitton, 
the remains of the Rood are close below the roof 
and are badly lit, so that it is difficult to visualize 
how the Rood, in its original state, rising at least 
6 ft higher than at present, could have been pro- 
perly illuminated. At Bibury, the present east wall 
of the nave is more than adequate in height to 
accommodate the Rood, and is well lit by the 
Perpendicular clear-storey. We believe that a 
clue to the original method of securing adequate 
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light for the Rood at Bitton is to be found in the 
arrangement which has survived at Breamore, 
Hampshire, where, towards the east of the nave, 
the side and east walls are carried up a few feet 
higher and are provided with windows to light 
the central area. Two recesses high up in the east 
wall at Bibury may indeed represent blocked 
remains of windows such as have survived at 
Breamore; and with such an arrangement of walls 
and windows there would have been no difficulty 
at Bitton either in providing adequate space for 
the Rood or in securing that it was adequately 
lit, 

In the north wall of the nave some traces have 
remained of round-headed single-splayed win- 
dows, of which one, near the east, has later been 
used as a doorway to the medieval rood-loft, and 
is now represented only by its megalithic western 
jamb. The other, near the middle of the wall, is 
now blocked and has lost all but its round-arched 
head of well-laid stones, Neither of these windows 
appears on the outer face of the wall, and it is 
dificult to say from the available evidence 
whether they are Anglo-Saxon or, more prob- 
ably, later insertions, dating from the Norman 
rebuilding of the nave. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is now 95 ft in internal length and, 
according to Mr Ellacombe, was originally 5 ft 
longer. It is 26 ft tx in. wide at the east and 26 ft 
7in. at the west, with walls 2 ft 6 in. thick and 
now about 20 ft high. 

The original chancel-arch was about 13 ft wide 
and about 20 ft high; the square string-course 
above it projects 4 in. from the wall-face and is 
9 in. in height, with its upper face 27 ft 9 in. from 
the floor. In the central part of this string-course, 
below the Rood, part of the stone has been cut 
away on the lower face at a relatively recent time 
so that the string-course is reduced from 9 in. to 
5 in. in height. The two stones bearing the remains 
of the Rood and the representation of the dragon 
or serpent are each 2 ft in width and are 1 ft and 
2ft 6in. in height, respectively. The upright 
stone which survives 3 ft 6 in. to the right of the 
Rood is 1 ft 3 in. wide and now only r ft 6 in. 
high, but has been cut down to make way for the 
roof-timbers. 


The stone preserved in the north-west chapel, 
carved to represent an arm and hand, is 2 Il in, 
in length, 1 ft 3 in. in height, and about 7 in, ip 
thickness. The head, complete from the top, but 
cut away between mouth and chin, is 9 in. acrosg 
and about 1 ft in height. It is modelled in the 
round and is unlike any pre~Conquest head which 
we have seen. 

The blocked arch in the north wall of the nave, 
formerly opening to the north porticus, is 9 f 5 in, 
wide and 16 ft high. 
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ST NICHOLAS 
Nave and chancel: period C 


There is now no village beside the little church of 
St Nicholas, which stands on the northern slopes 
of the Downs, about 2 miles north-east of Fareham, 
well away from any main roads. Apart from 
interior fittings and minor changes of fabric, 
this church stands today substantially as it was buile 
in late-Saxon times. It is of uncut flints, partly 
plastered, with quoins of dressed stone in side- 
alternate fashion. 

Externally, the distinctively Anglo-Saxon fea- 
tures are the horizontal string-course and vertical 
pilaster-strip, both of square section, on the 
eastern gable of the chancel, and the double- 
splayed window in its north wall. The outer face 
of this window is built of well-dressed blocks of 


stone, neatly laid; the aperture, cut in a stone mid- 
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FIG. 34. BOARHUNT, HAMPSHIRE 


A, modern west doorway, about 1840; B, modern buttresses of about the same date; C, Decorated windows; D, line of 
former cross wall, whose position was marked by ‘internal quoining’, and by signs of bonding; E, north and south 
doorways of Decorated period, now blocked; F, original north and south doorways of round-headed form: their out- 
lines appear externally on the side walls, but they were blocked when the doorways E were inserted, and they are no 
longer visible internally; G, later medieval recesses for altars; H, late Tudor two-light window to light pulpit; J, medieval 
south window of chancel; K, medieval east window of chancel; L, original double-splayed round-headed north 
window of chancel. 


wall slab, narrows slightly to the top; and thestone The original doorways have gone; but inside 
slab is enriched on its outer face by a band of the church the plaster of the north wall still shows 
wheat-ear ornament which is carried up beside faintly the outline ofa tall, round-headed doorway; 
the opening and round its head. externally, a low doorway has been built at this 
Internally, the double-splayed window is, position, presumably using the lower part of the 
unfortunately, obscured by a later monument; Anglo-Saxon jambs. The corresponding position 
but the rownd chancel-arch of a square order, on the inside of the south wall of the nave is 
though not of through-stones, is outlined on its largely obscured by a large marble memorial, but 
western face by strip-work carried round its head _ the outline of another tall, round-headed doorway 
as a hood-mould. The pilaster-strips which can still faintly be seen; externally, it is possible to 
originally continued the line of the hood-mould _ trace the outline of this blocked doorway, with a 
down to the floor have been cut away in medieval much lower one, also blocked, partially over- 
times to form a recess for an altar on each side of lapping it. 
the arch. The imposts are returned along both _In the internal faces of the side walls of the nave, 
eastern and western faces of the wall and have westward of the blocked doorways, it is possible 
separately formed capitals for the strip-work. They _ to see faint traces of a cross-wall which formerly 
are fundamentally square in section, but cham- cut off a western chamber from the main body of 
fered below and enriched by four lines of mould- _ the nave. 
ings, which are carried horizontally along the 
vertical faces and are slightly different on the two DIMENSIONS 
imposts. A plain square string-course is carried ‘The nave is 41 ft long internally, by r9 ft wide, 
across the west face of the wall, above the head and the chancel 15 ft 3 in. by 14 ft 9 in.; both 
of the chancel-arch at about the level of the tops have walls 2 ft 6in. thick. The chancel-arch is 
of the side walls. 6 ft 8 in. wide and 12 ft 4 in. high. 
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ST ANDREW 


West tower; western quoins and possibly some 
parts of walls of nave: period C 


The very attractive church of Bolam stands in 
pleasant rolling country about 3 miles north of 
Belsay, and about 2 miles to the north-east of the 
main road from Newcastle to Jedburgh. There is 
now no trace of a village, nor even of any cluster 
of farms; yet Hodgson’s History of Northumberland 
records that the old town of Bolam had a grant 
from King Edward I of a market and a fair, and 
that in 1305 the town consisted of a church, a 
castle, and two rows of about two hundred 
houses separated by a green. The church stands 
beside a large vicarage in otherwise open country, 
with a wide view to the north. It now consists of 
a west tower, a nave with south aisle and modern 
north vestry, a central space with a large south 
chapel, and an aisleless chancel. Apart from the 
tower, the church is fundamentally Norman, or 
transitional to Early English, 

Except for its cornice and parapet, the tower is 
late-Saxon, and is an impressive example of the 
period. It differs markedly from the other Anglo- 
Saxon towers of the neighbouring Tyne valley, 
not only in its almost severe simplicity, but also 
in the tall, narrow, rectangular effect given by its 
belfry windows, and in its having these belfry 
windows not in its top storey but in the one 
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below. The walls are of roughly coursed, yp. 
dressed stone, with large, side-alternate quoin. 
stones, which are of very irregular shape except 
on their exposed faces; and the walls are quite 
plain except for the windows described below, 
and for a single horizontal string-course of 
square section dividing the tower into two 
stages, of which the lower is slightly the taller. 
Each stage represents two storeys internally and 
has two rows of windows. 

In the ground storey the Anglo-Saxon round- 
headed windows have been replaced by much 
wider Norman windows; but the original heads, 
cut from single stones, can still be seen in the west 
and south faces, All the windows higher up in the 
tower have their jambs built of a number of 
courses of dressed stones, and one may assume 
that these lower windows were of similar con- 
struction. In the second storey, each of the faces 
to north, south and west contains a tall, narrow, 
internally splayed, round-headed window, each 
with its head cut from a single stone of roughly 
square, but very irregular, shape. 

The third storey, immediately above the 
string-course, is the most important one of the 
tower, and has a double belfry window in each 
of its faces. The individual windows of each 
pair are exceptionally tall and slender and the 
space between their heads is wider than the heads 
themselves, so that the whole composition gives a 
strikingly tall and rectangular impression rather 
than the usual round effect. The double belfry 
windows are of the usual construction, with mid- 
wall shafts and through-stone slabs, but the 
rectangular effect just mentioned is strengthened. 
by the lack of any imposts on the jambs and by 
the fact that the through-stones end flush with the 
face of the wall. The mid-wall shafts are circular 
in section and have bulbous bases which stand 
on cubical plinths. They have no capitals other 
than the through-stone slabs, which are, however, 
somewhat hollowed out on their lower faces, 

The fourth storey has four tall single windows 
with jambs cut straight through the wall, the 
window in the south face having a round head cut 
from a single stone, and the other three having 
triangular heads. The south and west faces of the 
tower have pronounced lines of herring-bone 
masonry at the level of these heads. 


s-cide the south face of the tower, the south- 
= quoin of the nave may clearly be seen, of 
- construction to those of the tower. The 
west quoin cannot now be seen from out- 
at it is still visible within the north vestry. 
cnally the tower opens from the nave by a 
arch of late-Norman technique, and within 
wer the neatly arched interior construction 
widely splayed Anglo-Saxon windows is 
J visible, above the arched heads of the later 
Jorman windows, which are probably contem- 
ary with the tower-arch. There is little other 
inct evidence of Anglo-Saxon work, but the 
e walls are between 2 ft 3 in. and 2 ft 6 in. in 
thickness, and in the south aisle a horizontal 
‘string-course of square section and probably of 
‘early date may be seen on the south face of the 
nave wall about 20 ft above the floor. 


DIMENSIONS 


The internal dimensions of the tower are 
12 ft 5 in. from east to west and 12 ft 10 in. from 
north to south, and those of the nave are about 
39 ft by about 15 ft. The tower walls vary between 
2 ft 7in. and 2ft 9 in. in thickness, and the Anglo- 
Saxon part of the tower is about $5 ft in height. 
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BOLNEY 


Sussex 


Map sheet 182, reference TQ 261226 


ST MARY MAGDALENE 
Main fabric: probably Norman 
South doorway Saxo-Norman 


In the small church of Bolney, about 12 miles 
north of Brighton, beside the London road, there 
is preserved the head of a doorway which shows 
distinct Anglo-Saxon influence, although the 
main fabric of the church is almost certainly 
Norman rather than Anglo-Saxon. 

The jambs of this doorway are recessed for the 
hanging of the door, and are splayed inward to 
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the nave, so that the only Anglo-Saxon features 
are the tall, narrow proportions of the doorway, 
and the unusual treatment of the two orders of its 
round, arched head. The inner order is recessed 
only 2 in. behind the outer; and the archivolt face 
of the arch is ornamented with seven shallow 
mouldings which are carried round the head in the 
form of circles concentric with the arch itself. 


BOREHAM 


Essex 
Map sheet 162, reference TL 755096 
Figure 396 


ST ANDREW 
Norman tower, probably on pre-Conquest chancel 
Vestiges of original chancel-arch: probably period C 


The small village of Boreham, about 34 miles 
north-east of Chelmsford, is less than half a mile 
south of the Roman road to Colchester. Its church 
has developed by anumber of complicated changes 
from a simple aisleless nave and chancel, of which 
the former seems to have disappeared completely, 
while the original chancel now forms the lower 
part of the massive Norman central tower. The 
present church consists of an aisled nave, with a 
south porch; a central tower; and an aisleless 
chancel, with a south chapel and a north organ- 
chamber. The present arcades of the nave are not 
aligned with the surviving eastern quoins of the 
original nave, beside the tower, and it is for this 
reason that we believe that the original nave has 
completely disappeared. The eastern guoins of the 
tower are of tile for their lower 15 ft or so, 
representing the height of the walls of the original 
chancel, while the upper parts of all four quoins 
are of dressed stone. 

The evidence of the previot$ existence of a 
simple pre-Conquest church is, however, most 
clearly to be seen within the nave, particularly in 
the two arches of the tower. The eastern arch is 
straightforwardly Norman in construction, round- 
headed in form, and of two plain square orders 
towards the west and a single square order towards 
the east. The western arch has been rebuilt in the 
fifteenth century and is now a tall, pointed 
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Anglo-Saxon Anglo-Saxon chancel 
nave B converted into 
Norman tower 


> 


window and later door to stair-turr 


opening which is displaced a little towards the 
north, perhaps because of the presence of a Nor- 
man spiral stairway in the south-west corner of 
the tower. Above the head of this later arch, and 
centrally placed in the wall, is the arched head of 
a very tall, earlier chancel-arch. It is curiously 
constructed of thin voussoirs with six larger stones 
set at intervals round its curve, perhaps for 
decorative effect. This arch is completely at 
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variance in character from the Norman eastern 
chancel-arch, both in Proportions and in method 
of construction. It cannot reasonably be regarded 
as later than Norman, and we therefore accept it 
as the chancel-arch of the original, pre-Norman, 
two-cell church. 

The provision of a Norman spiral stair within 
the south-west angle of the tower, thereby 
awkwardly blocking part of the interior, seems 


« evidence that the church was developed 
- Normans from an aisleless pre-Conquest 
4. The first steps in the development would 
been the building of the new chancel to the 
e opening of the eastern arch, the erection 
stair, and the raising of the old walls of the 
J to form the tower. It seems quite possible 
mt the original chancel-arch remained in use as 
western arch of the tower until the present 
arch replaced it in the fifteenth century. 

‘Yn each of the north and south faces of the 
: ound-floor chamber of the tower is a tall, 
narrow, round-headed window. Externally, these 
thave monolithic heads, and jambs built of tiles like 
‘the early quoins. Internally they are widely splayed 
and their construction is concealed by plaster. 


DIMENSIONS 

The tower is 16 ft 10 in. square internally with 
walls 4 ft thick. The tile quoins of the nave project 
1 f 8 in. to north and south from the side walls 
of the tower and, if the original nave had side 
walls 3 ft thick, it must have been about 224 ft 
wide internally, by contrast with the span of about 
17 ft between the present arcades. 

The original chancel-arch is 10 ft wide (or a 
little less) and is about 20 ft tall. 

The north and south windows are 8 in. wide 
externally and 5 ft tall, with sills 104 ft above the 
ground, 
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BOSHAM 


Sussex 
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Figures 397-9 


HOLY TRINITY 
Main fabric; consisting of west tower, nave, chancel- 
arch, and west part of chancel walls: period C3 


Bosham church, which is of great interest both his- 
torically and architecturally, stands picturesquely 
beside one of the channels of the harbour of 
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Chichester, about 4 miles west of that city. The 
district is rich in Roman remains; and, although 
the church now shows no fabric earlier than 
the eleventh century, Bosham appears in church 
history from the seventh century onward. Bede 
(H.E. 1v, 13) records that when Wilfrid came to 
preach the Gospel to the South Saxons in A.D. 681 
there was already ‘among them a certain monk of 
the Scottish nation whose name was Dicul who 
had a very small monastery at the place called 
Bosanham, encompassed with the sea and woods, 
and in it five or six brothers who served our Lord 
in poverty and humility; but none of the natives 
cared either to follow their course of life or to 
hear their preaching’. Wilfrid, having visited 
Rome after his expulsion from his bishopric in 
Northumbria, returned to England, but was in 
turn forced to leave Northumbria, Mercia, and 
Wessex. Ethelwalch, King of the South Saxons, 
had recently been baptized in Mercia, and there- 
fore welcomed Wilfrid’s offer to help in the con- 
version of the kingdom. In recording Wilfrid’s 
success in his mission, Bede mentions not only his 
preaching, but also his practical good sense in 
teaching the people how to relieve a famine, by 
instructing them in the art of fishing which they 
had not formerly known. A stylized representation 
of the church appears in the Bayeux tapestry, with 
Earl Harold setting out on the journey which 
placed him in William’s power. 

The ground plan of the church shows, even for 
Anglo-Saxon workmanship, a remarkable dis- 
regard for the right angle; but the building itself 
has been of good quality, for almost the whole 
fabric of the Anglo-Saxon church has remained to 
this day. The Anglo-Saxon church, consisting of 
a west tower, nave, and chancel, was first enlarged 
in Norman times by a lengthening of the chancel. 
Later, in the Early English period, the chancel was 
again lengthened, and the nave widened by the 
provision of north and south aisles, the latter with 
a crypt beneath its eastern end. By comparison 
with the grand scale of the Anglo-Saxon nave, the 
surviving part of the Anglo-Saxon chancel appears 
rather insignificant. It may always have been small, 
or alternatively the present walls may originally 
have continued eastward in an apsidal form which 
would necessarily have been destroyed by the later 
builders. 
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The walls of the Anglo-Saxon west tower are 
about $5 ft in height; and, apart from two string- 
courses mentioned below, they rise sheer from the 
ground to the roof without off-set or decoration 
other than windows. The walls of the lower half 
of the tower are unplastered, and are built of 
chalk rubble with long-and-short quoining of an 
interesting sort which is found in several Sussex 
churches: the ‘longs’, or upright stones, are very 
large, and the ‘shorts’, or flat stones, instead of 
being roughly square in plan, are much longer 
along one face of the wall than the other: often 
two or more flat stones intervene between adja 
cent uprights, and are laid with their longer faces 
along alternate walls. Here at Bosham this method 
of construction is clearly shown by both western 
quoins of the tower, where the flat stones immedi- 
ately above the first uprights are remarkable in 
that they extend almost 6 ft along the north and 
south faces of the tower. The lower half of the 
tower is separated into two stages of roughly 
equal height by a dressed-stone string-course, 
which is weathered away or defaced on the west 
face of the tower. There is a second string-course 
of roughly similar shape at about the middle 
of the tower, and above this the walls of the 
tower are plastered. The two string-courses 
have interesting sections, fundamentally square 
but with a further square projection; on the 
upper string-course, this projection has its lower 
angle chamfered off, but on the lower string 
course it has a very wide chamfer on its upper 
face. 

The tower has no external door, and in its 
lower half no Anglo-Saxon windows have sur- 
vived; there are two round-headed windows in 
the ground storey and three on the first floor, but 
all of these appear to be later insertions, possibly 
Norman windows later modified. In the upper 
half of the tower some of the Anglo-Saxon win- 
dows have survived. At second-floor level in the 
north face a modern window of two lights is 
built into a frame which is clearly that of an 
Anglo-Saxon double belfry window, with jambs 
built in ‘Escomb fashion’ and double head con- 
sisting of two well-turned arches. The south face 
at the same level shows vestiges of a similar win- 
dow now completely blocked; and the west face 
has a single round-headed window of doubtful 
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date, but with jambs apparently in ‘Escomb 
fashion’. At the level of the top floor, the west 
face has a complete double belfry window of 
late-Saxon appearance, with mid-wall shaft and 
through-stone slab. The jambs are of small, 
dressed stones, the mid-wall shaft is cylindrical, 
with a well-shaped base and bell-like capital, and 
the two heads are turned in arches with well-laid 
voussoirs. The other three windows at this level 
are Decorated insertions. 

The west walls of the nave and aisles project on 
either side of the tower, where it is easy to trace 
the straight joints and vestiges of long-and-short 
quoining, which mark the original extent of the 
Anglo-Saxon nave about 4 ft to the north and 
south of the tower. 

Internally, the east face of the tower, or west 
wall of the nave, shows several interesting fea- 
tures. The round-headed tower-arch has jambs of 
‘Escomb fashion’, all of through-stones except 
the lowest course on each side; the imposts are 
square with a simple chamfer; and the arch has the 
appearance of having been rebuilt, except for 
the three lowest stones on the south and five on 
the north, all of which are through-stones and are 
laid with horizontal joints, but with their inner 
faces cut to the curve of the arch. At first-floor 
level there is a triangular-headed doorway with 
monolithic sill, dressed-stone jambs, and head 
formed from two large through-stones. At the 
south side of this door is a small square opening, 
or window, with its head, sill, and jambs each 
cut from a single stone, all of which appear 
to be rebated on the face towards the nave 
as if for a shutter. At second-floor level, and 
a little to the north of the centre, is a round- 
headed doorway with jambs and head all built of 
rubble. 

Another interesting feature of the interior of 
the nave is the way in which the internal 
angles, particularly those at the south-west and 
north-east, are constructed in dressed stones of 
large size. This is a feature which is particularly 
common in the Anglo-Saxon churches of 
Sussex. 

It is possible that much of the original fabric of 
both side walls of the nave has remained, above 
the later arches, since the wall on the south is only 
2 ft roin. thick and that on the north 2 f 7 in., 
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FIG. 36. BOSHAM, SUSSEX 
Details of the chancel-arch to show the mouldings of the arch and of its jambs. 


while both are clearly in bond with the eastern 
and western walls of the nave. High up above the 
roof of the later aisle, the north wall now contains 
a row of three circular windows, which are 
almost wholly internally splayed, since the 
glazing is about 4 in. from the outer face of the 
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wall. Their inner splays are either of plaster or of 
ashlar construction, and it is impossible to be 
certain, without closer inspection from ladders, 
whether they are original features or clear-storey 
windows dating from the construction of the 
aisles, 
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The chancel-arch is one of the most striking 
features of the church. It is wide and tall, with 
elaborately moulded jambs and arch. Each jamb 
Tests on a base, or plinth, consisting of a single 
large square stone beneath a circular stone made 
up of a number of sectors. Each jamb has three 
shafts, one on the soffit and one on each angle, all 
three carved in the individual jamb-stones, which 
extend for varying lengths into the wall so as to 
give a good bonding. The shafts have double 
annular bases, and tall, rudely bell-shaped capitals, 
which support massive imposts, each cut from a 
single stone, which is shaped into two orders, 
consisting of a circular disc below and a flat 
rectangular plate above. The arch itself is of two 
orders, the inner of twenty-two and the outer of 
twenty-four voussoirs with radial joints. The inner 
order carries a deeply cut soffit-roll; while the 
outer has an angle-roll on each side, with a deep 
groove of semi-circular section to form its outline 
on each archivolt face. 

Above the centre of the chancel-arch there is 
clearly visible from the nave a large recess, or 
blocked doorway, and to the north of this, and 
lower down, another smaller recess, or blocked 
Opening. 

In the north wall of the chancel, and above the 
most westerly window, are the remains of an 
older, round-headed, single-splayed window. 

From outside, in the south wall, and close to the 
wall of the nave, there may be seen a blocked, 
round-headed door, rather roughly arched, and 
not visible inside. Internally, between this and the 
priest’s door, some large stones are visible in the 
wall; these could indicate either a blocked, 
square-headed door or the east quoin of the Anglo- 
Saxon chancel; outside they are almost completely 


hidden by a buttress. 


DIMENSIONS 


The tower is very irregularly laid out, but 
internally it measures about 20 ft from east to 
west and 16 ft from north to south, with walls 
about 2 ft 6 in. thick. The nave is about 56 ft by 
24 ft 6in., with north wall 2 f 7 in. and south 
2 ft 10 in. in thickness. The chancel is about 19 ft 
wide. The tower-arch is 7 ft wide by 13 ft 8 in. 
high, and the chancel-arch is 11 ft 2 in. wide by 
about 22 ft high. 
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BOTOLPHS 


Sussex 


Map sheet 182, reference TQ 193092 


ST BOTOLPH 
Nave, and chancel-arch: period C3 


The parish of St Botolph is now represented, 
apart from its interesting church, only by a few 
scattered houses beside a narrow by-road, which 
leads from Bramber and Steyning along the west 
bank of the River Adur, and goes on to join the 
main coastal road, close to Lancing College. But 
in Roman times and long thereafter there appears 
to have been a thriving village here, with a bridge 
across the river and a seaport of some activity. 
The church, of plastered flints, now consists of an 
aisleless nave and chancel, with a later square 
western tower. The fabric of the nave seems, in 
the main, to be late-Saxon, with its north wall cut 
through bya thirteenth-century arcade, which was 
blocked much later when the aisle to which it 
opened was demolished, The chancel seems mainly 
to be of the fourteenth century and the tower 
wholly of that period. Some stone side-alternate 
quoins remain on the south side of the nave, but 
those on the north are now restorations in brick. 
Externally there is little, except the long narrow 
plan, to give evidence of pre-Conquest date, for 
even the one surviving early window in the south 
wall of the nave, although round-headed and of 
tall, narrow, single-splayed form, might equally 
well be Norman or Anglo-Saxon, with its built- 
up jambs and monolithic, pseudo-arched head. 
Internally, however, the chancel-arch, although 
much cut about in later times, gives a clear indica 
tion of pre-Norman work. It is a simple, round- 
headed opening, with plain square jambs; the 
arch, of through-stones, is fundamentally of plain 
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FIG. 37. BRACEBRIDGE, LINCOLNSHIRE 


A, long-and-short quoins of the nave; B, tall and narrow chancel-arch; C, wider and less tall tower-arch, probably 
of later Anglo-Saxon period; D, west doorway probably of same date as tower-arch; E, Anglo-Saxon doorway rebuilt 


square section, but has the unusual feature that a 
soffit-roll has been worked on the inner faces of the 
voussoirs, This soffit-roll is continued right round 
the arch, but is not carried down the jambs, 
stopping instead, on each impost, on an orna- 
mented corbel of roughly conical shape. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is about 52 ft long internally, by about 
16 ft wide, with side walls 2 ft 6in. thick and 
about 20 ft high. The chancel-arch is 7 ft 8 in. 
wide and 11 ft 7 in. tall, in a wall 2 ft zo in. thick. 


REFBRENCE 


W.H. Goprrey, ‘Sussex church plans, xv, St Botolph 
next Bramber’, Sussex N. Q. 3 (1930-1), 218. Good 
measured plan, 


BRACEBRIDGE 


Lincolnshire 
Map sheet 113, reference SK 968676 


Figure 400 


in modern north wall: F, south doorway now the main entry to the church. 


ALL SAINTS 


Nave, with later arcades cut through its walls: 
period C 


West tower: period C3 


Bracebridge is fast becoming a southern suburb 
of the city of Lincoln, and its church, at the 
side of a by-road to Brant Broughton and with- 
in 300 yards of the Roman road to Newark, 
is now closely encircled by housing, and has 
lost much of the rural charm which it enjoyed 
until the Second World War. Its west tower, 
aisled nave, and chancel with north aisle, are 
all built of undressed small stones with dressed- 
stone facings. The chancel and the south aisle 
of the nave are Early English; the north aisles 
are modern; and the remainder of the church is 
late Anglo-Saxon. 

The nave has well-preserved long-and-short 
quoins at all four angles, three visible externally, 
and that at the north-east visible within the north 
aisle of the chancel. The west tower shows no 
Anglo-Saxon characteristics in its quoining, but 


BRACEBRIDGE 


the lower stage which occupies the lower four- 
fifths of its height is devoid of ornament or 
original openings other than a simple round- 
headed west doorway, cut straight through the 
wall, and a small, round-headed, internally 
splayed window high above it; the tower there- 
fore has a certain gaunt simplicity, clearly sugges- 
tive of Anglo-Saxon work. 

A simple, square, string-course divides the 
lower stage from the belfty, which is clearly 
marked as late-Saxon by its four double belfry 
windows with mid-wall shafts and thin through- 
stone slabs. The shafts are of plain cylindrical 
shape, but have bases, and quite advanced capitals 
illustrated by Baldwin Brown in his Fig. 192, The 
jambsare built of dressed stone without any Anglo- 
Saxon characteristic, the imposts are thin through- 
stones, and the round heads are neatly arched. The 
tower has a pleasant capping in the form of a 
flattish pyramidal roof. 

Internally, although neither is built of through- 
stones, both the tower-arch and the chancel-arch 
are round-headed, and of plain square section, with 
simple chamfered imposts; and both can be 
accepted as pre-Conquest, the latter in particular 
having a certain lofty grandeur. When the north 
aisle was built in 1875 the original Anglo-Saxon 
round-headed north doorway of the nave was 
preserved and rebuilt in the aisle wall where its 
‘Escomb fashion’ jambs, chamfered imposts, and 
arched head may now be seen, 

Like so many of the late-Saxon churches of 
Lincolnshire, Bracebridge has long-and-short 
quoining on the nave but not on the tower. There 
are clear indications that the tower is of later 
workmanship than the nave and that it was, in 
fact, a later addition to a church which had no 
western entrance or porch. The direct evidence is 
the straight joint between the side walls of the 
tower and the west wall of the nave. The 
indirect evidence is that the west wall of the 
nave, on which the tower is built, is only 2 ft 
9 in. thick, whereas the side walls of the tower 
and its west wall are 3 ft 4 in. and 3 ft 9 in. respec- 
tively. It should also be noted that the tower-arch 
and west doorway are much less tall and natrow 


in proportion to their width than are the chance}. 
atch and the blocked north doorway of the 


nave. 


DIMENSIONS 


The tower, about 50 ft high, is 12 ft 9 in, 
square internally, with side walls 3 ft 4 in, thick, 
and west wall 3 ft 9 in. thick. The nave is 39 ft 
long internally and 18 ft 3 in. wide, with side 
walls 2 ft 6 in. thick, and end walls 2 & 9 in. 

The chancel-arch is 5 ft 3 in. wide and 13 ft 3 in, 
tall, and the tower-arch 6 ft 8 in. by 12 ft 5 in. 
The west doorway of the tower is 3 ft 10 in, wide 
by 9 ft 1 in. tall, and the rebuilt north doorway of 
the nave is 3 ft by 9 ft 10 in, 
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BRADFORD-ON-AVON 
Wiltshire 
Map sheet 166, reference ST 824609 
Figures 401, 402 


ST LAURENCE 


Chancel; and nave with flanking porches: all complete 
save for south porch: period Aa, altered in periods 
C1 to C3 


The chapel of St Laurence stands in the town of 
Bradford, on rising ground on the north bank 
of the Avon, close beside the spacious church of 
Holy Trinity, whichis principally of Norman date. 
The chapel has a remarkable history, for, after 
being recorded by William of Malmesbury in 
about 1125 as having existed since its foundation 
by St Aldhelm early in the eighth century,! it 
passed entirely out of knowledge until in 1856 it 
was rediscovered and fully published by Canon 


* William of Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum, ed. N. E. S. A. Hamilton (Rolls Series, $2) (London, 1870), 


346. 
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then vicar of Bradford.* Its nave was at that 
a use as a school, with domestic windows 
4 door inserted in the west front, and its 
sncel had been converted into a cottage. In 
1, through the energy of the vicar, the chapel 
9s bought back from its owners, reconsecrated, 
ted in Trustees as an Ancient Monument, and 
opened to the public. 
“The architectural detail of the building has until 
‘recently been generally accepted as establishing 


‘that it is a late-tenth-century re-building of the 


inclined to believe that the present building was 
St Aldhelm’s original chapel. He based this view 
on the following sentence which in 1871 he had 
found in William of Malmesbury’s Gesta Ponti- 

cum: ‘to this day there exists at that place a little 
church which Aldhelm is said to have built to the 
name of the most blessed Laurence’. The critics of 
this early date have based their arguments not 
only on architectural detail but also on two other 
sentences from William of Malmesbury, namely 
that Aldhelm ‘was generally supposed to have 
built a third monastery at Bradford’,? and that 
‘the monasteries at Frome and Bradford have 
completely disappeared and there remains only 
the empty name’. But this argument need not 
pethaps be given too much weight, because 
although many other monasteries have dis- 
appeared yet their churches still remain. Recent 
careful inspection of the church has led to general 
acceptance of the belief that its main fabric is 
indeed the work of Aldhelm’s period, early in the 
eighth century, and that the later details are of a 
restoration towards the end of the tenth century. 
A most carefully documented account of this 
examination and of the results to which it led has 
been published by Jackson and Fletcher.3 Their 
conclusions may be summarized by saying thatthe 
building is of Aldhelm’s eighth-century period up 
to about half its total height; that the pilaster- 


* For an account of a rather barren controversy as to 
whether Canon Jones or the Rev. W. C. Lukis discovered 
the chapel, see Wilts. A.N.H. Mag. 45 (1932), 500. There 
seems no really good ground for doubting the claim of 
Canon Jones, who was described as the discoverer in the 
Trust Deed dated 1876. 

* The other two were at Malmesbury and Frome. 


strips on this early building were produced by 
incision when the upper half containing the later 
arcading was erected in the tenth century; and 
that the double-splayed windows in the lower, 
earlier, walls were produced still later, by altering 
the outer faces of single-splayed windows that 
were part of the original structure.4 

The chapel originally consisted of a small 
rectangular chancel, a slightly larger rectangular 
nave, and two flanking porches or side-chapels 
even smaller than the chancel, and with their 
longer sides at right angles to the axis of the nave 
and chancel. The whole of this original building 
still exists except the south porch. 

The most immediate impression given by the 
chapel is one of great loftiness: the height of the 
walls is slightly greater than the length of the nave 
and almost twice its breadth, while the dis- 
proportionate height is even more noticeable in 
the chancel, The only comparable buildings in 
this respect are Escomb in County Durham and 
Deerhurst in Gloucestershire. 

Externally, the principal feature is the elaborate 
ornamentation of all faces of the building: first, by 
pilaster-strips at each corner and in the middle of 
each face; secondly, by a broad frieze running 
round the whole building just below eaves-level, 
and consisting of two square string-courses con- 
nected. by an arcade in the form of a row of round 
arches standing on short pilasters with trapezoidal 
caps and bases; and thirdly, by a series of reeded 
pilasters which run up the east gable of the nave. 

Internally, the principal features are the tall, 
narrow, chancel-arch; the three double-splayed, 
round-headed windows, one in each of the 
chancel, nave, and porch; and the two carved 
slabs representing angels, now built into the east 
wall of the nave high above the chancel-arch, but 
in Baldwin Brown’s opinion probably originally 
located lower in that wall, over thearms ofa Cruci- 
fixion, which he thought would probably have 
been placed immediately over the chancel-arch. 


3 J.B.A.A., 3rd ser., 16 (1953), 41-58. 

4 As we have shown in Fig. 38, the ashlar walling is of 
very uniform character throughout the whole of its 
height. This leads us to doubt that the upper part of the 
building is a much later addition. In Fig. 38 we have 
accordingly shown all of it as being of the early period 
postulated by Jackson and Fletcher for the lower part. 
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FIG, 38. BRADFORD-ON-AVON, WILTSHIRE 


Details of construction of the chancel. According to Jackson and Fletcher’s argument, our plan and section should 
perhaps show only the outer face of the window as being a later modification. We have also diverged from Jackson 
and Fletcher in showing the upper part of the wall of an early period like the lower. The uniform ashlar construction 
of the whole wall seems to us to argue in favour of this view, to which we have been led by discussions with 


Dr Edward Gilbert. 


The doorways and the chancel-arch are all cut 
straight through the walls, with strip-work carried 
up beside the jambs and round the heads; and the 
external doorway in the porch is displaced far to 
the west of the centre, possibly to leave space 
beside it for an altar or font. 

The whole church is built of dressed stone; and 
the lower system of pilasters on its outer face 
appears to have been made by cutting back the 
intervening spaces after the building was erected; 
although, as Baldwin Brown showed at length 
(p. 300), the two string-courses and the caps of the 
pilasters of the upper arcade were from the first 
separate, complete courses, projecting beyond the 
general run of the wall-face. Jackson and Fletcher 
(loc. cit.) have shown how, by contrast with the 


preparation made in advance for this upper arcade, 
no special steps had been taken in advance for 
reducing the enormous labour that must have been 
involved in cutting back great areas of walling in 
order to produce the pattern of pilasters on the 
lower faces of the walls. They have also pointed 
out that the face of the wall between the pilasters 
is curved, indicating that the incision is deepest 
just beside the pilasters and shallowest in the 
middle of each intervening panel. 

The arcading in the upper sections of the walls 
may be compared with the similar arcading in the 
interior of the church at Dunham Magna, Norfolk, 
where the effect is similarly produced by panels 
recessed behind the surface of the wall, leaving the 
intervening pilasters and arches at wall level. 
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x panelling but with much taller proportions 

on the exterior of the round tower at 
sh in Norfolk. Both at Tasburgh and 
am the recessing appears to have been pro- 
| wholly without incision and simply by 
> the flint rubble of the wall at the appro- 
/ position. The arcading at Bradford may 
be contrasted with that at Earl's Barton, 
amptonsbire, and Barton-on-Humber, Lin- 
e, where the effect is produced not by 
ion but by setting the massive stone pilaster- 
forward from the wall-face. 


e walls of the building are 2 ft 5 in. thick, 
ding the projection of the pilasters and 
ing, and the internal dimensions of its three 
bers are: 


Height of 
East-West North-South walls 
ft an. ft in. ft in. 
‘Nave Bs 2 te 25 3 
‘Chancel 14 2 Io 0 ig oO 
Porch Cieang Io § 15 © 


The chancel-arch is only 3 ft 6 in. wide and no 
than 9 ft 9 in. tall. The outer doorway of the 
ch narrows from 2 ft 4in. at the ground to 
Tin. by the imposts, and is 8 ft 2 in. in total 
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BRADLEY, LITTLE 
Suffolk 
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ALL SAINTS 
Main fabric of nave and original chancel: period C3 


The small Suffolk church of Little Bradley, about 
4 miles north of Haverhill and close to the border 
of Cambridgeshire, is worthy of careful study. 
The plan provided in the church when we 
visited it in 1958 placed the round tower as pre- 
Conquest, about 1040, the aisleless nave and 
western half of the chancel as early post-Conquest, 
about 1075, and the eastern part of the chancel 
slightly later, about 1090. Cautley™ describes the 
church as Norman, while Methuen’s Little Guide? 
dates the nave and western half of the chancel 
c. 1040, the eastern half of the chancel c. 1080, and 
the tower possibly as early as 950; the Little Guide 
adds that the Anglo-Saxon church was built 
against the round tower which was previously an 


2 PG. M, Dickinson, Suffolk, 6th ed. (London, 1957), 80. 
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isolated structure with no entrance at ground 
level, and that the present tower-arch was only 
then cut through the eastern wall of the tower. 
We believe, however, that the tower is, in fact, 
later than the nave against which it was built. 
The evidence is quite straightforward, namely that 
the two structures are not in bond, and that the 
straight joint between them runs north and south 
against the original outer west face of the west wall 


10 5 ° 10 ft 


FIG. 39. LITTLE BRADLEY, SUFFOLK 


Plans to illustrate how the jointing of the tower to the 
nave proves that the tower was built after the nave. 
A straight joint can clearly be seen and felt between the 
west wall of the nave and the wall of the tower as is 
shown in plan A, If the tower had originally been built 
as a free-standing defensive tower to which a nave was 
added later, the jointing would be as is shown in Plan B. 


of the nave, as may easily be verified within the 
tower by passing a knife or thin card for several 
inches into this joint. Moreover, the imposts of 
the tower-arch, which are returned along the 
western face of the wall, have been partially 
covered by the curved walls of the tower. 

The history of the church therefore begins with 
the erection of an aisleless nave and chancel, the 
latter of which was subsequently extended east- 
ward, as may be seen by the change in the 


alignment of its walling. The eastward extetision 
of the chancel is clearly to be dated early in the 
Norman period, pethaps at the close of the 
eleventh century or early in the twelfth, since two 
tall, narrow, early Norman, round-headed win- 
dows have survived in its north wall, and frag 
ments of two more in its east. The nave and 
western part of the chancel must therefore be 
earlier; either very early Norman or Anglo- 
Saxon, and evidence in support of the earlier date 
is given by the western quoins,’ which are of the 
form of long-and-short technique which is com- 
mon in Sussex and in which the upright pillar- 
stones are not separated by single flat stones that 
bond into both adjoining faces of the wall, but by 
pairs of stones, of which one bonds into one face 
and one into the other. No early windows have 
survived in this earliest part of the church, and its 
doorways and chancel-arch are of Norman 
rather than Anglo-Saxon character. 

The circular lower stage of the tower is difficult 
to date with certainty; but it could well be of the 
same date as the eastern extension of the chancel, 
for it has a simple, ashlar-faced, round-headed 
south window not unlike those in the extended 
chancel. The later history of the church includes 
the insertion of larger windows in the main 
fabric, and the addition of an octagonal belfry stage 
to the tower, with four Perpendicular windows. 

In the upper floor of the tower there may be 
seen a blocked recess in the west wall of the nave, 
with plain flint jambs and a segmental modern 
brick head. In the bad light it is difficult to see this 
sufficiently clearly to determine its true nature; 
but it does not look like a survival from the 
earliest period. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 31 ft 3 in. long internally by 16 ft 
wide, with walls 2ft 6in. in thickness, The 
original chancel was 12 ft 6 in. long internally by 
12 ft 5 in. wide, and the later extension added a 
further 13 ft 1 in., only 11 ft 8 in. in width. 

The chancel-arch is 7 ft 4 in. wide and 11 ft 8 in. 


tall, and the tower-arch 3 ft 10 in. wide by 7 ft9 in. 
tall. 


* A reference to these quoins is given by C. J. W. Messent, The Round Towers to English Parish Churches (Norwich, 


1958), 264; and also by Dickinson, foc. cit. 
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BRADWELL-ON-SEA 
Essex 

Map sheet 162, reference TM 031082 
Figure 403 


ST PETER-ON-THE-WALL 


Nave, with foundations of apse and of flanking 
chapels: period Az 


Beside the marshes at the north-east extremity of 
the tongue of Essex which projects east between 
the estuaries of the Blackwater and Crouch, 
St Peter’s chapel stands astride the west wall, in the 
tuins of the west gateway, of the Roman fort, 
which, under the name Othona, was one of 
the nine forts of the Saxon shore. The sea has 
made considerable inroads since the building of 
Othona, and the eastern half of the fort has been 
Swept away. When the area was first systematically 
explored in 1867, the west wall of the fort, and 
those on the north and south, were still standing, 
12 ft thick, to heights of 4 or 5 ft; but the walls have 
now almost vanished. 
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FIG. 40. BRADWELL-ON-SBEA, ESSEX 


Until 1920 the chapel was in use as a barn, but it 
was then restored, and reconsecrated. Its walls 
are largely composed of re-used Roman stone, 
with considerable admixture of tiles, and the 
building is at once recognizable as unusual by 
reason of the height of its walls. Only the rect- 
angular nave remains standing, but the apsidal 
chancel was excavated in 1877, and in dry weather 
the line of its wall is easily to be seen on the 
ground, It is also possible to see indications of 
lateral chapels or porticus which overlapped the 
junctions of the nave and chancel on the north and 
south. The southern porticus was entered from the 
nave through a doorway which is now blocked, 
but whose eastern jamb, built in “Escomb fashion’, 
is clearly to be seen in the wall. The northern 
porticus was apparently entered from the chancel, 
for there is no corresponding break in the north 
wall of the nave; but the fragment of wall which 
continues beyond the nave eastward towards the 
apse ends with a straight face, which seems to be 
the lower part of the western jamb of the doorway 
from the chancel. 

The original opening from the nave to the 
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chancel has been destroyed, and is now blocked; 
but the tall jambs have survived almost intact, of 
plain square plan, mainly built of Roman tiles, 
with occasional large blocks of dressed stone, 
These jambs have rudimentary imposts which 
have been formed by over-sailing two courses of 
tiles, and from these spring round arches, also 
of plain square section, built of two concentric 
orders of Roman tiles. The arches are at once seen 
to be of too small radius to have spanned the 
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FIG. 41. BRADWELL-ON-SEA, ESSEX 


Transverse section through the nave, showing the flat 
heads of the windows and the vestiges of the triple chancel- 
arch. A, B, blocks of dressed stone, which are also visible 
outside and are therefore through-stones; C, C, stepped 
sills of windows; D, D, flat heads of windows, formed of 
oak lintels. 


distance between the jambs in a single sweep, and 
it is therefore clear that the chancel-arch was of 
multiple span, as at Reculver, Kent, and St Pancras, 
Canterbury. At first sight the curves of the 
arches seem to indicate that the space was spanned 
by two arches; but careful measurement indicates 
that the two remaining arches were each about 
4 ft 6 in. in diameter and that, allowing 2 ft for 
each of two central piers, there would have 
remained precisely 4 ft 6in. for a central arch, 
thus making the same arrangement of three arches 
as at Reculver, 

The building has many other interesting archi- 


tectural details: the western quoins are of megali- 
thic construction, mainly of pillar-stones, many of 
which contain Roman lewis-holes; and the walls 
have a series of projecting buttresses, or pilasters, 
composed mainly of Roman tiles, and running up 
the faces of the walls to heights of about 12 f 
where they are sloped off into the wall. These 
pilasters are bonded into the walls and may with 
certainty be accepted as original features; there are 
three on the north face; two on the west; and two, 
but perhaps originally three, on the south. Four 
of them closely flank, and indeed partially overlap, 
the western quoins, and seem to suggest that their 
purpose in that position was to hold the quoin- 
stones securely into the wall, and thus to have the 
same effect as the ‘short’ stones in a long-and-short 
quoin. 

Each of the side walls of the nave originally had 
two large windows, of which two still exist in the 
south wall and one in the north, while vestiges of 
the fourth, now blocked, may still be seen in the 
north. They are about 3 ft square externally, with 
flat heads on wooden lintels, and are splayed to 
about 5 ft wide internally. Baldwin Brown 
(p. 104) and Clapham (p. 22) accept their present 
form as original, although much restored. In the 
centre of the west face is a large, square-headed 
door, and high above it a window, generally 
similar to the others, but with a round head turned 
in Roman tiles. On either side of the door are 
vestiges of the attachment of a west porch, whose 
walls are shown on a plan of 1867 as then remaining 
toaheight of 2 ft. In the Middle Ages, the porch was 
raised to form a tower which contained two bells. 

Historically the church is also of interest, for 
the Venerable Bede records (H.E. m, 22) that (c. 
A.D. 653) St Cedd was consecrated Bishop of the 
East Saxons by Bishop Finan at Lindisfarne, and 
that he later built churches at Yihancestir (Othona) 
and. Tilaburg (Tilbury).? Baldwin Brown doubts 
whether Cedd, originally a northern missionary to 
Essex, would have built an apsidal chancel at the 
time when there was such rivalry between the 
southern church, which favoured apsidal east ends, 


* Bede adds that the first of these places is on the River 
Pant and the second on the River Thames. The upper 
reaches of the Blackwater in the region of Braintree are 
still shown on the Ordnance Maps as River Pant, and 
Thomas Lewin (Arch. 41 (1867), 447) said that in his time 
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the estuary from the sea to within a few miles of Maldon 
was called the Pant. The Anglo-Saxon poem on the Battle 
of Maldon (D. Whitelock, English Historical Documents, 
293-7) describes the two armies standing ‘in noble array 
about Pante’s stream’. 


/ 


wn Celtic or northern church, with its 
for a rectangular east end to the chancel. 
m on the other hand accepts the present 
‘e as being * with little doubt that erected 
dd’. We agree with Clapham, for Cedd 
amost certainly have had to employ 
from Kent, and they would naturally 


ec building measures internally 49 ft 8 in. by 
Sin. and has walls 24 ft high and about 
in. thick. The fabric of the walls is largely 
ised Roman material, both stone and brick. 
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BRANSTON 
Lincolnshire 
Map sheet 113, reference TF 021673 
Figure 404 


ALL SAINTS 
Tower: period C3 
West wall of nave: period C, but earlier than the tower 


The church of the pleasant, stone-built village of 
Branston, about 4 miles south-east of Lincoln, 
consists of a west tower with later battlements and 
spire, and an aisled nave and chancel. 
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Externally the south-west quoin of the nave, 
in bold long-and-short construction, with some of 
the ‘longs’ over 4 ft in height, bears witness to a 
pre-Conquest date for the west wall of the nave. 
It is clear that this wall was built before the tower, 
because its simple plinth passes behind the tower, 
and, although the walls of the nave and the tower 
are similarly built of roughly coursed, undressed 
stone, the two walls are not in bond. 

The tower is divided by a simple square string- 
course into two stages, a tall lower stage and a 
much shorter belfry stage, of characteristic 
Lincolnshire late-Saxon form. The double win- 
dows in all four faces have mid-wall shafts, and 
through-stone slabs. Their jambs are built of 
dressed stones, and the heads of the windows on 
the south and east seem to be nineteenth-century 
restorations, for they are of Gothic pointed form, 
each of two stones, whereas the windows on the 
north and west have round heads each of which is 
cut in the lower face of a square lintel. The shafts 
have capitals of advanced design, approaching 
the form of Norman scalloped cushion capitals; 
and this feature, taken in conjunction with the 
decorative arcade on the lower 10 ft of the west 
front, led Baldwin Brown (pp. 412 and 445) to 
regard the whole tower as post-Conquest. He 
recorded Micklethwaite’s reservation that the 
arcade might be a later insertion; but gave his own 
opinion that ‘it is best to take it as an original part 
of the work and it is obvious that it is of great 
chronological significance’. The lower part of the 
tower has no original windows or other distinctive 
features which might serve easily to resolve this 
question; but we think that a careful study of its 
fabric, and particularly of its quoining, leads 
clearly to the conclusion that the arcade is a later 
insertion and that the tower as a whole is of the 
usual Lincolnshire late-Saxon form. The west wall 
of the tower, below the arcade, has a facing of 
closely jointed ashlar, whereas the whole of the 
remainder of the tower, both its lower and upper 
stages, is built of smallish, undressed stone. From 
a few feet above the arcade, all the quoins are of 
side-alternate type with reasonably close but not 
finely fitting joints, whereas the quoins on the 
lower part beside the arcade are of ashlar with 
very finely fitting joints like those of the ashlar 
facing. Moreover, at the level of the shafts of the 
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arcade, a single upright ashlar quoin has been used 
to prepare the way for carrying the arcade round 
to the south face. We are therefore convinced that 
the decorative arcade is a later insertion, and that 
the vestiges of it at the east end of the south face 
are not remains of finished work later destroyed, 
but remains of work begun but never finished, The 
large blocked arch in the south face of the tower 
does not appear to us to affect the arguments 
Just advanced. This large round-headed arch was 
presumably inserted in the twelfth century to give 
access to a building on the south of the tower, and 
it was no doubt the erection of that building 
which caused the Normans to abandon what 
seems to have been their original intention to 
continue the decorative arcading from the west 
front round the sides of the tower also. 

The treatment of the tympanum of the west door 
does not appear to us to be genuine Norman work, 
but rather that of restorers, possibly even in the 
nineteenth century. The treatment of the doorway 
itself is quite different from that of the arcading, 
and much of the main fabric of the doorway is 
probably original Anglo-Saxon workmanship, 

We therefore regard this church as possessing a 
nave whose west wall is of Anglo-Saxon date, and 
a tower of later Anglo-Saxon date, to which 
decorative arcading was applied, perhaps in 
imitation of that on the west front of Lincoln 
Cathedral, at some time soon after the end of the 
eleventh century. 


DIMENSIONS 


The tower is about 17 ft 9 in. square externally 
and about $5 ft high to the top of the battlements, 
Internally it is 11 ft 6 in. square with walls 3 {2 in. 
thick, except for the east wall, which, like the 
remainder of the west wall of the nave, is only 
2 ft 6 in. thick. The nave, as defined by the south- 
west quoin, must have been about 20 ft wide 
internally, and its present side walls, over the later 
arcades, are of the same thickness as the west wall. 
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BREAMORE 
Hampshire 
Map sheet 179, reference SU 153188 


Figures 405, 406 


ST MARY 


Nave, low central tower, flanking transeptal chapels, or 
“porticus’, and chancel; all complete save Sor chancel 
and north ‘porticus’: period C1 


The village of Breamore lies about 8 miles south 
of Salisbury, on the main road to Fordingbridge, 
and its church stands in complete seclusion in park 
land, beyond the extensive village green, about 
half a mile to the west of the road. The church 
represents a singularly complete survival of a large 
Anglo-Saxon building of advanced design, con- 
sisting of a nave, low central tower, side-chapels, 
and chancel. The north chapel has been destroyed, 
but its roof line can, however, still be seen on the 
north wall of the nave. In this wall there may also 
be seen the jambs of a blocked doorway, which 
formerly opened between the nave and the north 
chapel, and which is of similar form to the sur- 
viving doorway between the nave and the south 
chapel. There are some indications that there was 
at one time a western annexe which has now dis- 
appeared. There have been many changes in the 
windows, the chancel walls have been partly 
rebuilt, and a south porch has been added to the 
nave; but the church is nevertheless one of the 
most complete examples left to us of the Anglo- 
Saxon period. It is therefore all the more remark- 
able that its true nature remained unsuspected 
until discovered by the Rev. A. du B. Hill in 
1897." 

Externally the fabric is of whole flints, with 
quoins of large stones laid in an irregular long- 
and-short technique; and with a few broad 
pilaster-strips, of the type in which the finished 
pilaster appears as a raised rib cut on the face of 
stones which are otherwise only roughly dressed, 
and are generally appreciably wider than the 
pilaster itself. 


The central tower has its north and south walls 


* Arch. }. 55 (z898), 84. 
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‘in line with those of the nave, but it is very much 
wider than the chancel or the transepts. It there- 
fore stands out as an important central feature of 
the church even though its walls do not rise 
much above those of the nave. This effect is 
emphasized by the way in which a bold pilaster- 
strip is carried down to the ground in continuation 
of each of the western quoins of the tower, thus 
marking out the walls of the tower as separate 
from those of the nave, even though they are in 
line. The upper treatment of the tower is unusual, 
and provides an interesting example of a form 
which is otherwise indicated only by descriptions 
and representations of major towers that have 
vanished, such as those of the Anglo-Saxon 
cathedrals of Chichester and Winchester. These 
vanished towers are to be thought of as being 
capped with a wooden structure, made up of a 
series of roofs in receding stages, with intervening 
vertical stages of arcading. At Breamore two 
pyramidal roofs are separated by a vertical shingled 
wall, with a pair of windows in each face. 

The western quoins of the nave are masked by 
modern buttresses; but the quoins of the south 
transept are original, and are built of large stones, 
some laid upright and some flat, but without the 
tegularity which marks the true long-and-short 
technique. At the top of each of these quoins a 
large flat stone has been laid to project boldly 
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FIG. 42. BREAMORE, HAMPSHIRE 


from the south face of the transept, as though to 
carry a beam across the base of the gable. The 
north and south faces of the nave each have two 
vertical pilaster-strips in long-and-short technique 
in addition to the strips which continue the line of 
the western quoins of the tower. 

High up in the north face of the nave, and 
visible both externally and internally, are two 
round-headed, double-splayed windows; while 
a similar window in the south face is blocked 
externally by the east wall of the later south 
porch, There were originally four similar windows 
lighting the upper space of the tower; three of 
these remain, two in the north face and one in the 
south, all with fifteenth-century square windows 
built into their outer splays. In the south transept 
a similar window remains intact in the east wall; 
and another in the south wall has had its outer splay 
partly blocked by a thirteenth-century window. 

Internally, wide fifteenth-century arches now 
lead from the nave to the tower-space and to the 
chancel, so that it is impossible to tell what were 
the sizes of the arches in Anglo-Saxon times, but 
Hill recorded that the foundations of the chancel- 
arch showed that it was 6 ft 8 in. wide. 

The original opening to the south chapel has 
fortunately escaped alteration; it is in the form of a 
doorway only 4 ft 5 in. wide and io ft high, but 
it is nevertheless a most important feature. The 
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jambs arenot of through-stones, the square imposts 
are ornamented on their lower and upper angles 
with cable moulding, and the arch is formed of six 
through-stones whose joints are very far from 
radial; but the striking feature of the arch is the 
inscription which is cut round its facein excellently 
formed capital letters about 6 in. in height. It is 
not now possible to say with certainty whether 
this inscription was complete in itself or whether 
it was part of a larger group of inscriptions, 
possibly over the north door and also over the 
chancel-arch where three letters, ‘pas’, have sur- 
vived, of similar size and form. On the first of 
these assumptions, the inscription has been trans- 
lated to mean ‘Here is manifested the Covenant 
unto thee’, while on the other assumption it has 
been rendered ‘Here is the Covenant which...’ 
For our purpose, however, the translation is per- 
haps less important than the form of the letters, 
since the form gives a valuable indication about 
the date of the lettering, and consequently serves 
to settle, if not the actual date of the building, at 
least a date after which it could not have been 
built. The letter s occurs three times, twice in its 
modern curved form and once in an earlier, 
angular form like a z written backward: more- 
over, C and G both appear and are both cut in 
angular form. By comparison with lettering of 
known dates, particularly on coins, it has been 
argued, especially from the simultaneous occur- 
rence of the two forms of s, that the inscription 
was cut about the second decade of the eleventh 
century.? 

Over the south door of the nave, and now 
inside the twelfth-century porch, is a carved 
Rood, formerly in high relief, but now cut back 
almost to the face of the wall. On cither side of the 
Cross are mourners; and, from a cloud, the hand 
of God appears above the Cross. A somewhat 
similar composition, similarly defaced, occurs 
above the west door at Headbourne Worthy, also 
in Hampshire. Both these Roods are accepted by 
Clapham, Kendrick, and Talbot Rice, as of late- 
Saxon workmanship. 


DIMENSIONS 

The walls are of a fairly uniform thickness of 
about 3 ft, and the internal dimensions of the 
various parts of the church are as follows: 


Height of 
East-West North-South walls 

ft in. ft in. ft 

Nave (exclud- 50 6 At East 22 
ing tower- 2r 6 

space) At West 

20 6 

Tower-space 21 - 2r = 3r 
Chancel 19 - 4 - 

South porticus 8 6 ir ~ 17 


The length from the west end of the nave to the 
chancel-arch is about 75 ft. 

The doorway to the south porticus is 4 5 in, 
wide and 10 ft high; the remains of the north 
doorway define an opening 4 ft 10 in. wide: and 
Hill recorded that the foundations indicated a 
chancel-arch only 6 ft 8 in. in width. 

The double-splayed windows all narrow by 
about 3 in. from the sill to the springing of their 
round heads; their apertures, in the middle of the 
thickness of the wall, are about 5 ft tall by rft 
8 in. in width at the sills, and are splayed to about 
6 ft by 2 ft 6 in. in the inner and outer wall-faces. 

The pilaster-strips are about 11 in. in width and 
project about 14 in. from the wall-face. 
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BREDWARDINE 
Herefordshire 


Map sheet 142, reference SO 334444 


ST ANDREW 


North and west walls of nave: possibly surviving 
from a pre-Conquest fabric 

‘he interesting three-cell church at Bredwardine 
s in a circular churchyard close beside, but 
igh above, the south bank of the Wye, about 
12 miles west of Hereford. The north wall of the 
nave has a band of herring-bone masonry, about 
‘three courses in height, along its greater part, but 
not extending quite to its east end beside the 
north tower. This herring-bone fabric appears 
both internally and externally, and is inter- 
rupted towards the west by a simple, round- 
headed, blocked doorway, which was originally 
constructed of light-grey tufa but has subse~ 
quently been modified by the insertion of a 
carved lintel and a few jamb-stones of brown 
sandstone." 

The west wall shows clear evidence of the for- 
mer existence of a large, round-headed doorway, 
now blocked; and the only entrance to the 
church is now by a simple Norman south door~ 
way, which is wholly built of tufa. It seems difficult 
to explain the large, blocked, west doorway 
except as the original entrance, which was later 
abandoned and replaced by the two lateral door- 
ways of early Norman date. A considerable part 
of the west wall and the lower part of the 
north wall, with its herringbone fabric, therefore 
seem to be suggested as of pre-Norman date, 
perhaps survivals from an earlier church which 
Was in ruins and was rebuilt soon after the 
Conquest. 

Two simple, round-headed windows in the 
north wall are wholly built of tufa, and may 
therefore be accepted as of the same early-Norman 
date as the lateral doorways. 
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BREEDON-ON-THE-HILL 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is irregularly laid out, being about 19 ft 
wide internally at the west and about 20 ft wide 
at the east. It is about 38 ft long internally, with 
walls over 3 ft thick. 
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R.C.H.M., Herefordshire, 1 (London, 1931), 25. Nave 
dated late eleventh-century. Plan. 


BREEDON-ON-THE-HILL 


Leicestershire 
Map sheet 121, reference SK 405233 
Figure 407 


ST MARY AND ST HARDULPH 


No surviving fabric, but unique architectural carvings 
from the eighth century now incorporated in the 
Norman and later fabric 


That a monastery existed at Breedon, about 
1§ miles north-west of Leicester, in the eighth 
century is established by Bede’s reference (H.E. v, 
23) to Archbishop Berhtwald’s death on 9 Janu- 
ary 731 and to the consecration in his stead of 
“Tatwine, of the province of the Mercians, having 
been a priest in the monastery called Briudun’. 
An account of later pre-Conquest references to 
the place has been given by Clapham, together 
with an outline of its subsequent history.? The 
monastery probably ceased to exist from the 
time when the Danes wintered at Repton in 873, 
but it was re-established as a small Augustinian 
priory in the twelfth century, from which time 
parts of the present church survive. 

Although no part of the eighth-century church 
has survived in situ, Breedon is of the greatest 
importance to students of Anglo-Saxon art and 
architecture since it provides not only unique 
examples of eighth-century architectural sculp- 
ture in the form of about 80 ft of carved friezes, or 
string-courses, but also a series of larger panels of 


_ * The brown sandstone lintel is dated by Zarnecki early 
in the twelfth century (English Romanesque Sculpture, pl. 23), 
and the doorway itself must therefore be of very early 


a 


Norman date. The elaborate lintel contrasts sharply with 
the very simple doorway. 
2 A.W. Clapham, Arch. 77 (1927), 219-21. 
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figure-sculpture of the Mercian style, of which 
there are other interesting examples at Castor, 
Fletton, and Peterborough. In addition to the 
friezes described by Clapham, a further section of 
frieze was uncovered in 1959, high up in the west 
face of the east wall of the north chapel, beside the 
eastern respond. It has three complete circles of 
vine-scroll, each containing a bird, whose legs 
are most carefully woven into the strands of the 
vine, like those at St Andrew Auckland in 
County Durham. Further sections of cross-shaft 
were discovered, and another large panel showing 
a seated figure, with the right hand raised in 
blessing, and an open book in the left hand, see 
Fig. 407. 
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BREMHILL 
Wiltshire 
Map sheet 157, reference ST 979730 


ST MARTIN 
North-west quoin of nave: period C 


About 2 miles north-west of Calne, standing in 
a spacious open churchyard, on high land at the 
west of the small village of Bremhill, the church of 
St Martin now comprises a western tower, an aisled 
nave with south porch, and an aisleless chancel. 


re 
Inside the church it may be seen that a short 
length of the walling of an earlier, aisleless nave 
still stands at either end of each of the arcades, 
and that both these walls are tall and exceptionally 
thin. Conclusive evidence of pre-Conquest date 
is, however, to be seen externally in the angle 
between the tower and the western wall of the 
north aisle, where the whole of the western face 
and 5 in. of the northern face of the north-west 
quoin remain exposed, in clearly defined long- 
and-short technique. About 15 ft of the original 
quoin is to be seen, consisting of five long-and- 
short pairs; and on the western face the original 
rubble walling is also visible, beside some of the 
upright stones, and laid flush with their surfaces, 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 44 ft 6 in. long internally, by 17 ft 
8 in. wide, with walls 2 ft 1 in. in thickness and 
almost 20 ft in height. 


BRIDGFORD, EAST 
Nottinghamshire 
Map sheet 112, reference SK 691431 


ST PEGER 


Fragment of south wall of chancel, and foundations of 
side walls of nave and chancel: period C 


On the south side of the Trent, about 8 miles east 
of the centre of Nottingham, the interesting 
church of St Peter at East Bridgford contains 
unmistakable evidence of its original Anglo- 
Saxon fabric. This had, however, passed unnoticed 
until attention was directed to it in 1916 by the 
Rev. A. du B. Hill,? who had previously been 
the first to draw attention to the Anglo-Saxon 
character of Breamore Church, Hampshire. 

The present church has a square west tower, 
a transeptal aisled nave with south porch, and an 
aisleless chancel, Before extensive rebuilding in 
the nineteenth century, the church had had tran- 
septs, and during the twentieth-century restora- 
tion Hill found that the Early English cruciform 
church had developed from an Anglo-Saxon 


* A. du B. Hill, Arch. J. 73 (1916), 196. 
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church which might itself have been cruciform 
and which had been extended eastward in Norman 
times. Within the present chancel Hill found the 
foundation of the Norman east end, about ro ft 
short of the present Early English east wall, and 
he showed that the Anglo-Saxon chancel was 
about 9 ft shorter still, and also about 3 ft narrower, 
so that while parts of its south wall may be seen in 
the present south wall, its north wall lies wholly 
inside the present chancel, beneath its floor and 
about 6 in. clear of the present north wall, This 
early north wall was about 12 ft long and only 
I ft 10 in. thick, with original plaster still adhering 
to its inner face, so as to show the original floor- 
level. In the crossing, the original floor-level was 
fixed by an area of red tiles, and was thus shown 
to have been 1 ft 4in. below the present floor of 
the nave. 

In the angle by the south transept, the original 
south-east quoin of the nave may still be seen, 
beside about ro ft of the original south wall of 
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FIG. 43. EAST BRIDGFORD, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


A, Anglo-Saxon fabric now visible; B, Anglo-Saxon fabric seen during repairs; 
C, Norman east end seen during repairs. 


the chancel. This early walling is of larger, more 
regularly squared rubble than the later walling to 
the east, but very little of it remains, because it has 
been pierced by a pointed priest’s doorway and a 
pointed low side-window. Above these later 
insertions there is, however, a clearly recognizable 
leneth of original string-course, now cut back 
flush with the main face of the wall. 

The original south-east quoin of the nave pro- 
jects only a few inches south of the chancel, and 
the east wall of the south transept shows a straight 
vertical joint against it. The stones of this quoin 
have been cut with a re-entrant angle so that the 
stones form not only the salient angle of the nave, 
but also a short length of the south wall of the 
chancel. Beneath the early south wall of the 
chancel, and returned round the south-east quoin 
of the nave, is a plain square plinth of rough 
stones, now much. hidden by a modern footing. 

In the region of the present chancel-arch, Hill 


found in situ, beneath the present floor, large 
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blocks of stone forming the responds of the 
original chancel-arch, 8 ft wide, and rebated on 
the western angle. When the pillars of the nave- 
arcade were being underpinned, he was able to 
trace the foundations of the original south wall 
directly beneath the present arcade and those of 
the original north wall slightly within the align- 
ment of the north arcade. At the west of the nave, 
a thickening southward of the west respond of the 
north arcade indicates the presence above-ground 
of part of the original north wall of the Anglo- 
Saxon nave. 

Just west of the western piers of the present 
crossing, Hill recorded the presence, beneath the 
floor, of large blocks of stone representing re- 
sponds of a western arch which separated the nave 
from a central space, or crossing. He said that 
no evidence was found for transepts or porticus, 
although their former existence was indicated by 
the absence of any foundations for side walls on 
the north and south sides of the crossing. 

The surviving fabric gives no indication of the 
date of the Anglo-Saxon church, but we have 
placed it tentatively in period C on the evidence 
of a stone which is now preserved at the east of the 
south aisle, where it now supports a credence 
table, This stone is a section of a carved cross- 
shaft, subsequently used as part of the head of a 
double-splayed window. 


DIMENSIONS 

The plan given by Hill of the early church 
defines a nave 33 ft long internally, by 15 ft wide; 
a central space 16 ft by 13 ft; and a chancel also 
about 16 ft by 13 ft. The whole internal length of 
the church was about 70 ft, and the side walls 
were under 2 ft in thickness. 
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ST ANDREW 


Lower part of west tower, and nave walls above 
later arcades: period A or B 


Upper part of west tower, and round 
western stair-turret: period C 


About 7 miles north-west of Thrapston the main 
road to Corby takes two sharp, narrow bends, to 
pass through the attractive stone-built village of 
Brigstock. At first glance the church of St Andrew 
is unlikely to give an impression of greater age 
than is suggested by the graceful spire with its 
three storeys of Decorated windows, but the 
church has considerable Anglo-Saxon remains of 
more than usual interest. It now consists of a west 
tower, later raised and capped by a stone spire, a 
circular stair-turret on the west of the tower, a 
nave with later aisles carried westward to flank the 
tower, and an Early English chancel with a large 
chapel of about the same date on its north. 

The pre-Conquest fabric includes the main 
walls of the nave, the square west tower up to and 
including the first-floor chamber, and the whole 
of the circular western stair-turret. In Fig. 409 it 
can be seen how the Norman north arcade, by 
cutting away part of one of the windows of the 
original nave, shows that the window, and the 
wall containing it, are pre-Norman. There is, 
however, another interesting feature, which 
seems to have escaped attention up to the present, 
and which indicates that the church contains pre- 
Conquest fabric of two different dates. Whereas 
the window in the north wall of the nave and two 
similar windows in the ground-floor chamber of 
the tower are single-splayed, and of excellent 
workmanship, the two windows in the first-floor 
chamber of the tower are double-splayed and of 
very rough rubble construction. So far as we 
know, attention has not previously been directed 
to this structural difference, which serves to show 
that the two types of windows are of quite 
different workmanship. The excellent masonry of 
the earlier windows, as shown in Fig. 45 (A), has 
close points of resemblance to the earliest work at 
Monkwearmouth; and it is for this reason that we 
suggest period A or B for the date of the original 
work at Brigstock. 

Externally the whole fabric, except the Decor- 
ated addition to the tower, is of undressed stone, 
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FIG. 44. BRIGSTOCK, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


Plans showing the original church and the present enlarged building. A, original form of tower-arch and chancel-arch 
is uncertain; C, original shape and size of chancel is uncertain; D, original triangular-headed west doorway, now entry 
from tower to western stair-turret; P, original plinth surviving at sides and angles of tower and at south-east angle of 
nave; Q, cross-wall reported by Carpenter on south and by Clapham on north; T, west porch, later raised to form tower; 
W, surviving original windows in tower and partially surviving north window in nave; X, conjectural original south 


window in nave. 


roughly coursed, with dressed stone at the angles 
and facings; while both the tower and the western 
turret stand on a plinth of undressed stones which 
project boldly about ro in. from the wall-face. 
The pre-Conquest date of the tower is indicated 
by the long-and-short quoining at all its angles. 
The later western walls of the aisles have been 
built with straight joints against the walls of the 
tower, and, although they obscure the north and 
south faces of the lower part of the quoining, the 
western faces of the quoins may be seen up the 
whole height of the tower. Each of the quoins rests 
On. a massive square base, which itself stands on the 
plinth and projects about 4 in. from each wall-face. 


The two small rectangular windows in the west 
of the circular stair-turret have no very characteris- 
tic features to fix their date, but may reasonably 
be accepted as contemporary with the turret. 

With the exception of those two western win~ 
dows, only one pre-Conquest window is now 
visible on the exterior of the church, namely the 
double-splayed, round-headed window in the 
north wall of the first-floor chamber of the tower. 
There is a similar window in the south wall, but it 
is almost wholly obscured externally by the modern 
clock-face, although it may be inspected in the 
upper chamber. As has been mentioned above, 
these windows are of very indifferent construc- 
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A. The single-splayed windows of the ground floor 


FIG. 45. BRIGSTOCK, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


Details of windows contrasting the well-built single-splayed windows (A) of the nave and ground floor of the tower 
with the roughly formed double-splayed windows (B} in the upper storey of the tower. 


tion, with jambs of the same roughly coursed 
rubble as the body of the walls, and with heads of 
similar rough rubble that is laid without any 
attention to radial setting of voussoirs. It is quite 
impossible to believe that these roughly con- 
structed double-splayed windows are the work of 
the skilled masons who built the single-splayed 


ground-floor windows with carefully jointed 


masonry which extends through the full thickness 
of the walls. We were at first inclined to think that 
the upper windows were later insertions in the 
tower, but, since the walling shows no signs of 
disturbance beside either window, we were led 
to consider whether the whole upper storey 
could be a later addition. At first sight this seems 
unlikely because the long-and-short quoining runs 
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te whole extent of the western angles of the 
But closer inspection shows that there is a 
in the character of this quoining at the 
n between the two storeys of the tower. 
ange is visible in both western quoins at 
ne level, and in the south-west quoin it 
‘place about 2 ft above the point where the 
net of the west wall of the aisle joins the 
, Below this point, the pillar-stones of the 
ning are roughly square in plan like those 
le quoins of the nave; but above this point 
three succeeding pillar-stones ace markedly 
ngular in plan and are laid in alternation so 
t the broader faces of the first and third stones 
are set in the west face of the tower, while the 
broader face of the second is set in the south. This 
ry seem a small detail, but it receives further 
‘confirmation from a change in the fabric of the 
ing: in the lower part of the tower, the rubble 
ric is of roughly rectangular stones, some of 
which are almost square in elevation and all of 
which have rather rounded edges and angles; 
but in the upper part, the stones are markedly 
longer and flatter in elevation and have much 
sharper edges (see Fig. 47). 

We therefore believe that the tower is of two 
separate dates and that it gives primary evidence 
for assigning the well-built single-splayed windows 
to an earlier period than the roughly built double- 
splayed windows. It shows, moreover, that the 
fashion for long-and-short quoining persisted 
throughout both those periods. 

Inside the church, the lower parts of the original 
walls of the tower and of the nave may be seen 
within the western extensions of the aisles, where 
it should be noted that the plinth continues 
unbroken round the tower and the nave, and that 
the long-and-short quoins of the nave have the 
same type of square, projecting bases as the quoins 
+ of the tower. A round-headed doorway cut 

through the north wall of the tower is a Norman 
insertion dating from the time when the Norman 
arches were cut through the north wall of the nave 
to open to a narrow aisle, which was carried 
Westward to the west face of the tower and 
opened to the tower chamber through this new 
doorway. Its Norman date is indicated by its 
construction in small stones, and by the use of 
mortar much less hard than in the original Anglo- 
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Saxon work. The side walls of the tower contain 
two very fine, round-headed, internally splayed 
windows, one in the north wall close above this 
doorway, and the other directly opposite, in the 
south wall. The heads of these windows are 
turned in neatly shaped voussoirs, all of which are 
through-stones; and the jambs in each outer face 
are each of two upright stones which extend only 
a few inches into the wall while the remainder of 
the opening is lined with a series of massive, flat 
stones, each of which extends through the full 


FIG. 46. BRIGSTOCK, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


Triangular-headed west doorway in the tower, showing 
how the steps which now lead into the turret stairway are 
probably later insertions. 


remaining thickness of the wall and also runs a 
considerable distance along its internal face. 
Within the tower itself a fine triangular-headed 
doorway with ‘Escomb fashion’ jambs now forms 
the entry into the western stair-turret. We believe 
that this doorway is contemporary with the lower 
part of the tower and was the original western 
entrance to the church, before the building of the 
upper part of the tower and the western stair- 
turret. In its present condition, the doorway 
contains two steps which lead up into the stair- 
turret, but these are not part of the original 
design, since they are not in bond with the wall 
but are simply placed in position with straight 
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joints against the through-stone jambs. The 
opening of the doorway is cut straight through the 
wall, except for a small rebate on the west side 
for the hanging of the present door, and each 
jamb consists of two massive uprights which are 
laid in alternation with large flat bonding stones: 
all of these stones pass through the full thickness of 


West face South face 


(The lower part 
of the south face 
of the quoin is 
concealed by 
the west wall of 
the south aisle.) 


FIG. 47. BRIGSTOCK, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


Details of the south-west quoin of the tower showing 
how its construction changes at first-floor level and 
showing also the change in the fabric of the walling at 
the same level, 


the wall and so also do the two sloping stones 
which form the triangular head. 

Baldwin Brown (p. 338) and Clapham (p. 120) 
both refer to this turret as having a spiral staircase 
of stone such as exist at Brixworth, Broughton, 
and Hough-on-the-Hill, but in fact no such stone 
stairs exist here. The lowest few steps are of wood, 
and above them an iron ladder leads into the bel- 
fry. We believe that the turret originally had a 
wooden stair, although R. H. Carpenter suggested 
in 1875 that the turret originally contained stone 


steps which “have all disappeared, leaving only the 
places in which they were let into the wall’, Iq our 
opinion, the series of square holes, which may be 
seen winding up the wall, do not at all suggest 
places where stone steps were let into the wall 
but strongly indicate that the turret originally 
contained a wooden stair, with supports in these 
holes; and, no doubt, also a central wooden 
column. The disappearance of this stairway would 
follow quite naturally as the result of one of 
the conflagrations for which Carpenter gives in- 
dependent evidence. It is much more difficult to 
see how stone stairs could have been removed in 
wholesale fashion without seriously damaging the 
turret. 

From the upper chamber of the tower a square- 
headed doorway, now blocked, formerly opened 
towards the nave. This doorway now has a flat 
stone lintel; but Carpenter recorded that this was 
inserted at the time of his restoration, in place of a 
wooden lintel, which had decayed so badly that the 
wall above had subsided and was dangerously 
cracked. 

Inside the nave, the tower-arch presents a fine 
specimen of late-Saxon workmanship. Its jambs 
are built in ‘Escomb fashion’ with very massive 
stones, the imposts are bold rectangular blocks 
carried across the whole eastern face of the wall, 
and the arch itself is turned in sixteen well- 
dressed, through-stone voussoirs, with reasonably 
radial joints. The whole composition is outlined 
on the eastern face by a band of strip~work, which 
is carried up the wall about 2 ft clear of the jambs 
and round the head of the arch. 

That the present walls of the nave still contain 
part of the original Anglo-Saxon fabric is shown 
by the blocked window that appears above the 
second arch of the Transitional north arcade, with 
its jambs partly cut away by this arch, but with 
its head intact. Both the inner and outer faces of 
this window can be seen, and enough remains to 
establish that its construction was identical with 
that of the two windows in the north and south 
faces of the tower. Along the north wall of the 
nave, just above the outer face of this blocked 
window, is a string-course of plain square section. 
The eastward extent of the original Anglo-Saxon 
building is indicated by the re-appearance of the 
characteristic plinth beside the pulpit, and by a 
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of the south-east quoin of the nave in 
able long-and-short technique, rising 


plinth." 


MENSIONS 
s nave is 40 ft 4 in.? long internally, by rs ft 
‘and the tower 11 ft 9 in. square. The walls 
th tower and nave are 2 ft 6 in. thick, the 
walls of the nave were about 28 ft in 
ht before they were raised for the insertion of 
clear-storey windows, and the Anglo-Saxon 
of the tower is about 45 ft high. 
he tower-arch is 8 ft wide and 15 ft 6 in. high. 
lower windows in the sides of the tower have 
apertures in the outer face of the wall, 2 ft 
e at the sill, narrowing appreciably towards 
top, and about 5 ft 4 in. tall; their inner faces 
splayed to a width of 3 ft 7in. In the exterior 
face of the wall their sills are at a height of 11 ft 
6 in, above the floor and their heads are at a height 
of about 17 ft. 

The partially surviving window in the north 
wall of the nave is 2 ft wide externally, splayed to 
3 ft Gin. internally, and its external head is 17 ft 
above the floor. 

The triangular-headed west doorway of the 
tower is 2 ft 6 in. wide and about 8 ft tall. 

The double-splayed windows in the upper 
chamber of the tower have apertures 1 ft 7 in. 
wide and ¢ ft 4 in. tall, set at 1 ft 9 in. from the 
inner face of the wall and about 11 in. from the 
outer face. They are splayed to become 2 ft 6 in. 
wide and 6 ft 2 in. tall in the inner face of the wall. 
The entrance from the stair-turret to the upper 
chamber is a rough square-headed doorway with a 
wooden lintel. The opening is 2 ft 8 in. wide at the 


Z * Clapham, Arch. J. 90 (1933), 404, reports this quoin 
. as belonging to the Saxon chancel, in which case the 
7 chancel must have been the same width as the nave. He 


also records the existence of the base or foundation of 
the north respond of a chancel-arch beside the eastern of 
the two piers on the north of the present nave. We have 
not been able to verify the evidence for this arch; but the 
arch could be interpreted, as at Brixworth, as a division 
between a nave and a presbytery, rather than as defining 
the unusual arrangement of a nave and a chancel both of 
the same width. This interpretation was, in fact, given by 
R. H. Carpenter in 1875 on evidence which he collected 
when inspecting the church prior to his restoration of it, 
see A.A.S.R. 13 (1875~6), 241. 
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sill, narrowing to 2 ft 4in. at the lintel, and is 
7 ft 6 in. tall, in a wall 2 ft 8 in. thick. 
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ST PETER 


Nave, with arches to side~chapels, and indications of 
transepts: period B 


Pleasantly situated beside the Wiltshire Avon, 
about 2 miles south-east of the city of Salisbury, 
Britford was a royal manor in the days of Edward 
the Confessor, two centuries before the city was 
moved from Old Sarum to its present site; and the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle records that Harold’s 
brother Tosti was staying here with Edward the 
Confessor in 1065, when the news was brought of 
the rebellion in Northumberland against Tosti as 
Earl. This royal connexion makes it easier to 
understand the unusual elaboration of the parish 
church of so quiet a village. 


* This is the present internal length of the nave. Mr 
Carpenter’s plan incorrectly shows this as a figured dimen- 
sion for the shorter Saxon nave which he postulated on the 
evidence of the cross-foundation which he discovered be- 
side the eastern column of the arcade. According to the 
scale printed on his plan, the shorter Saxon nave was 
about 25 ft long, and the remainder of the present length 
formed the presbytery. Carpenter’s plan also shows dotted 
indication of a cross-wall running northward from the 
eastern of the two piers on the south of the nave, not run- 
ning southward from the corresponding pier on the north 
as mentioned by Clapham. 
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FIG. 48. BRITFORD, WILTSHIRE 
Plan showing the surviving fabric of the nave and of the lateral chambers. 


The church is at first sight mainly of the Decor- 
ated period, with aisleless nave, south porch, 
transepts, chancel, and central tower capped by a 


‘low spire; but the true character of its Anglo- 


Saxon nave was detected by Rickman, who 
included it in his first list of Anglo-Saxon churches 
on the evidence of two round arches, at that time 
blocked but visible externally, one in the north 
and one in the south wall of the nave. The head 
of the southern arch, turned in tiles and outlined 
by a hood-mould and pilaster-strips, was used 
by Rickman to date the building as Anglo- 
Saxon." 

The lower and original parts of the nave walls 
are of plain flint; and the west wall of the north 
transept is of the same fabric and has been claimed 
as being ‘in all probability part of the original 
building’. The upper parts of the walls are of 
mixed flint and stone, followed by dressed stone, 
dating from restorations in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, when the upper parts of the 
walls were rebuilt and the diagonal buttresses 
added at the west. At the restoration in 1873, the 
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present south entry was formed by reopening a 
much altered Anglo-Saxon doorway; and the 
north and south arches further to the east were 
unblocked and found to contain unusual and 
important details hitherto unsuspected.3 A south 
porch was built to protect the doorway, and 
small annexes were erected over the arches, which 
are now visible only inside the nave. Excavations 
have recently disclosed the foundations of the side- 
chapel, or porticus, into which the northern of these 
two arches originally opened, thus establishing 
that it was a chamber 10 ft from north to south 
internally, and 8 ft 9 in. from east to west, with 
walls of the same thickness and character as those 
of the nave.4 

The opening of the arch on the south is simpler 
than that on the north, but nevertheless presents a 
number of interesting architectural features. It 
has a plinth, and square imposts, while the soffit 
face of each jamb is framed by two vertical strips 
of dressed stone, which rest on the plinth and are 
mortised into the imposts. Between these strips, 
the faces of the jambs are lined with dressed-stone 


" 'T. Rickman, Arch. 26 (1836), 41-2. 
7 A. W. Clapham, Arch. J. 104 (1947), 160-1. 


3 C.H.Talbot, Wilts. A.N.H. Mag. 17 (1877-8), 246-53. 
4 G.E. Chambers, ibid. 57 (1958-60), 213. 
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which are recessed behind the strips and 
place by them. The arch itself is buile of 
of which some have parallel sides while 
* wedge-shaped, as though made for the 
spose; but of the latter a few have been wrongly 
| with their wider ends towards the centre. 
y, the whole arch is outlined on the exterior 

e with strip-work, which runs both up 

wall beside the jambs and also round the arch 
a hood-mould. Similar strip-work occurs on 
= outer wall-face round the north arch, and there 
© traces of it on the inner face of the wall 
eside the south arch. 
The north opening is similar in general form to 
on the south, but differs from it in a number 
f important constructional features as well as 
being richly ornamented. On constructional 
detail it should be noted that the jambs are not 
mortised into the imposts, and that the arch itself 
is not formed, like its companion, of tiles set 
radially, but of quite thin stones set round the cir- 
ccumference of the arch, more like curved tiles to 
line its surface than like structural fabric. In spite 
of this unusual and apparently unsound arrange- 
ment, the arch has stood for centuries without 
failure, and is still in excellent condition. 

But it is perhaps in the matter of ornament that 
the north opening is most remarkable. On the 
eastern jamb, the vertical strips are richly orna- 
mented with vine-scrolls containing a bunch of 
gtapes at the centre of each scroll, and with a 
trumpet-shaped sheath at each branching point of 
the stems. Baldwin Brown (p. 207) dates this 
work to the early part of the tenth century, 
whereas Clapham (p. 50) and Talbot Rice (p. 90) 
both place it in the ninth century. The recess 
between the vertical slabs is not plain, as in the 
south arch, but alternate stones of its lining are 
carved with a complicated interlacing pattern and 
are set forward level with the vertical slabs, 
leaving the spaces between set back as though to 
form a pattern of checkers. The western jamb is 
treated structurally in the same fashion, but is 
less richly ornamented, the vertical slabs being 
left plain and the ornament being confined to the 
lower of the two raised squares in the central 
panel. Finally, and perhaps most remarkably, the 
arch itself is constructed of three parallel rows of 
square stone slabs, curved to the shape of the arch 


and each separated from its neighbours by a thin 
outline of tile set on edge between the stones. 
Of these panels, the outer two rows have their 
curved surfaces set in the continuous curve of 
the arch, whereas the central row continues the 
motive of the jambs in that alternate squares are 
recessed. 

The plinths of these two openings also deserve 
special mention, for they are of elaborate section 
(see Clapham, p. 123) much more like a Victorian 
skirting-board than like Anglo-Saxon plinths 
which were generally of simple square or cham- 
fered section. 

The central panel of the north arch has two 
further features that appear to have escaped general 
notice. The first is a curious bracket-shaped 
stone, which takes the place of the lowest square 
panel above the impost; and the second is a 
stone shaped like a base or an inverted corbel 
which takes the place of the lowest square panel 
of the jamb. We cannot advance any explanation 
for these stones. 

The purpose of the two arches is discussed at 
length by Baldwin Brown (p. 224), with the 
conclusion that they led to side-chapels, or 
porticus, similar to those at Deerhurst. Clapham 
(p. on.) reaches the same general conclusion but 
suggests that there were transepts at the east of the 
porticus. As mentioned above, foundations of the 
north porticus were excavated in 1951. 


DIMENSIONS 


Internally, the nave is 44 ft 4 in. long, measured 
from the inner face of the west wall to the west 
face of the medieval west arch of the tower; it is 
20 ft 6in. wide beside this arch, narrowing to 
about 19 ft 6 in. at the west. Its walls are 2 ft 5 in. 
thick and it is not now possible to say what was 
their original height. The north porticus is 8 ft 9 in. 
from east to west internally, and 10 ft from north 
to south, with walls about the same thickness as 
those of the nave. 

The dimensions of the three openings in the 
walls of the nave are as follows: 


Width Height to 
between jambs crown 
ft in. ft in, 
South doorway Ss 68 8 9 
Arch to south porticus 5 7 7 8 
Arch to north porticus 5 I0 7 ra 
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The ornamented strips of stone on the east jamb 
of the north arch are 4 ft 1 in. high and 8 in. wide, 
and the two ornamented panels between these 
strips are each ro in. square. 
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tion of all three arches, with pictures and dimensioned 
drawings. 
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Northamptonshire 
Map sheet 133, reference SP 74.7713 
Figures 410-12 


ALL SAINTS 


Nave, west porch, presbytery, and apsidal chancel; 
also foundations of aisles, or side~chapels, and of 
west narthex: period Az 


Semi-circular ambulatory at lower level round chancel: 
period B1 


Tower over west porch, western half-round  stair- 
turret, and rebuilt apsidal chancel: period C1 


The village of Brixworth lies about 7 miles north 
of Northampton, astride the main road to Market 
Harborough; and its ancient church stands on 
high land at the north-west of the village, with a 
commanding view to the west. The church now 
consists of a west tower carrying a tall stone spire, 
a half-round western stair-turret, an aisleless nave, 


a square presbytery with a large chapel at the 
south, and an apsidal chancel; the whole structure 
being about 160 ft in length from cast to west. 
It is, however, obvious that the nave was originally 
flanked by aisles or side-chapels, because its lower 
windows are built within the blocked round 
arches of the former nave arcade. Another 
unusual feature is a deep semi-circular passage 
round the east end of the chancel, with its floor 
5 ft 7in. below the floor of the nave. This 
ambulatory is now open to the sky but was 
originally vaulted and communicated with the 
church through doorways, now blocked, in. the 
east end of the presbytery, from which flights of 
steps still lead down into it. 

The church is one of outstanding interest and 
unusual size. It is described by Clapham (p. 33) as 
‘perhaps the most imposing architectural memorial 
of the seventh century yet surviving north of the 
Alps’, and the justification for this description 
can readily be grasped by noticing that, apart 
from minor restoration, a length of about 120 ft 
of the fabric from the square west tower to the 
east of the square presbytery is part of the original 
structure. There is literary as well as architectural 
evidence for assigning the original church at Brix- 
worth to the seventh century, for Hugo Candidus, 
the twelfth-century chronicler of Peterborough, 
records that monasteries were founded at Brix- 
worth and several other places by Cuthbald who 
became Abbot of Peterborough in 675, when the 
former Abbot Sexwulf became bishop of the 
Mercians.? 

Externally the main fabric of the church is seen 
to be of stone rubble with Roman bricks or tiles 
for the arched heads of doors and windows. 
Additions to the original Anglo-Saxon work can 
be distinguished not only by different building 
styles but also by the use of different material; 
later Anglo-Saxon work used a local porous 
stone known as tufa in place of tiles, while 
medieval additions and modern restorations have 
as a rule used dressed stone for window-facings. 

Externally, the original church of the seventh 
century may be visualized by imagining, first, the 
removal of the south chapel, the battlements, and 


* 'W. T. Mellows, The Peterborough Chronicle of Hugh 
Candidus (Peterborough, 1941), 8; and The Chronicle 


of Hugh Candidus, a Monk of Peterborough (London, 1949), 
15: 
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round western stair-turret; secondly, by 
‘sles or side-chapels, with lean-to roofs 
g up to the off-set on the north and south 
the nave, below the clear-storey windows; 
y, by lowering the square tower to form a 
storeyed gabled west porch, with large west 
nd with one-storeyed annexes extending it 
across the ends of the aisles; and finally, 
magining the sunken ambulatory as non- 
ent. The evidence for the western annexes 
ing a porch, or narthex, on either side of the 
west porch is provided, not only by the 
orways in the north and south walls of the 
nt square tower, but also by the vestiges of 
ils continuing its west wall to north and south. 
evidence for the aisles, or side-chapels, is pro- 
ed not only by the four blocked arches of each 
of the north and south arcades but also by founda- 
ms of the outer walls which have been traced 
elow ground. It is not quite clear whether these 
side buildings were aisles, as at present understood, 
or a series of porticus, or side-chapels, separated by 
walls running out from each of the piers of the 
nave arcade; but the latter seems much the more 
likely, not only because vestiges of dividing walls 
may be seen running outward from the piers of 
the arcade, but also because continuous founda- 
tion walls have been traced, running across to the 
outer wall as though to carry the dividing walls 
between the chapels.7 
Late in the eighth century the facilities of the 
church were increased by the provision of an 
ambulatory round the outer curve of the apsidal 
chancel at a lower level, presumably to allow 
f pilgrims to pass round and view sacred relics, 
either in the recesses that are still visible in the 
outer walls or in a small chamber under the chancel. 
; This chamber was probably quite small, com- 
Municating with the ambulatory by a narrow 
passage with an aperture in the eastern wall of the 
foundation of the apse. The Rev. C. F. Watkins 
reported that his careful excavations prior to 1867 
had failed to show any evidence of a crypt under 
the chancel,” but he was clearly looking for an 
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extensive crypt such as exists at Repton and Wing. 
He reported the existence of a break in the 
continuity of the east wall ‘probably caused by an 
interment’, but it seems more likely that the 
break was the opening to such a small passage. 
The existence of a chamber of this sort not only 
seems necessary, to explain the ambulatory, but 
also would indicate why the floor of the chancel 
is so much higher than that of the nave and pres- 
bytery. The reason for assigning a late eighth- 
century date to this ambulatory and crypt is that 
such features are not known elsewhere before the 
eighth or ninth century, while the monastery as a 
whole seems to have been laid waste by the Danes 
in the raids of the ninth century. 

In the tenth century, after the Danish raids, the 
church seems to have been restored for use as a 
parish church rather than as a monastery: the 
presumably ruined aisles or side-chapels were 
abandoned, and the arcades blocked; the presum- 
ably ruined chancel was rebuilt on or close to its 
old foundations; and the west porch was raised to 
form a tower. Access to the church was now 
through the south door of this tower, and the 
western door was used as an entry to the new 
western stair-turret. Of the rebuilt, tenth-century, 
apsidal chancel little but the north wall now 
remains, including three pilasters} and one round- 
headed window; the remainder, except for a 
fragment of the south wall, was demolished to 
make way for a fifteenth-century, square chan- 
cel, which was restored to the present form in 
1865. The single remaining original window in the 
apsidal chancel provides evidence of the date of 
the work, because its head is turned in blocks 
of tufa similar to that used in the upper part 
of the western stair-turret which can be dated 
more easily on architectural grounds to the tenth 
century. 

Certain further points of detail should be 
noted on the exterior before entering the church. 
First, the arches of the arcade are not formed of 
tiles set radially round the arch, but are started 
with tiles set at a steep angle on the tile imposts 


* For a full account of the recent investigation of the 
character of these lateral buildings, see E. D. C, Jackson 
and E. G. M. Fletcher, ‘Excavations at Brixworth, 1958’, 
J.B.A.A., 3rd ser., 24 (1961), 1-15. Similar conclusions had 
been reported to us by the Vicar on the 17 October 1957. 


2 C.F. Watkins, The Basilica and Basilican Church of 
Brixworth (London, 1867), 45. 

3 Vestiges of an arch springing from the western 
pilaster indicate that there was originally an arcade, as 
at Deerhurst and Wing. 
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10 5 o to 20 ft west into stair turret 


FIG. SI. BRIXWORTH, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


1, section through the presbytery, looking east towards the chancel. This section also shows the level of the ambulatory 
passages; II, section through the tower, looking west towards the original western entrance of the church. A, seventh- 
century west wall and great western portal; B, tenth-century doorway built into western portal to serve as entrance to 
spiral stairway ; C, bench of doubtful date; D, blocked north doorway; E, south doorway still in use; F, seventh-century 


side walls of tower. 


and are continued with tiles laid roughly parallel 
almost the whole way round the curve. Next, the 
clear-storey windows on both north and south 
walls of the nave are three in number, placed over 
the three piers between the four arches of the nave 
arcades. Below these windows the off-set designed 
to receive the inner end of the roof of the aisle con- 
tinues along the whole length of the nave but is 
absent from the presbytery, which therefore may 
be assumed to have had no aisle or side-chapel. 
Finally, on the north wall of the presbytery, a 
little to the east of the fourth arch of the arcade 
of the nave, and below a Decorated window, 
there will be seen a blocked, round-headed door- 
way. 

Internally, the nave and presbytery now form a 
single unit about go ft long by 30 ft wide; but 
originally they were separated by a wall pierced 
by an arcade of three tall arches. The outer re- 
sponds of this triple arcade still remain, now sup 
porting a fifteenth-century pointed arch, and at 
the northern springing of this arch it is easy to see 
the remains of the springing of one of the original 
round arches in Roman tiles. The foundations 


were uncovered about 1860 by Watkins who 
showed that the original arrangement was a triple 
arch supported on the existing responds and on 
two intervening square piers. The east wall of 
the presbytery is still almost in its original state: 
the tall, narrow chancel-arch forms the central 
feature; high up on either side is a round-headed 
window, slightly splayed internally; while low 
down, now partially obscured, but formerly 
approached down steps, the round-headed door- 
ways led to the semi-circular low-level ambu- 
latory. In the side walls of the presbytery, the 
blocked north door should be noted, and also a 
blocked, round-headed window in the south wall 
above an arch leading to the Decorated Verdun 
chapel. 

The restoration of the chancel in the nineteenth 
century was initiated by Watkins, who, in the 
course of burials in the larger square-ended chancel, 
first detected the curved inner face and polygonal 
outer face of the old foundations, and first laid 
bare the ambulatory, which at that time was 
wholly filled with earth. 

At the west end of the nave a round-headed 
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now leads to the tower; but originally 
+ main, or perhaps only, entrance to the 
Above it is a blocked doorway of similar 
shape, but with the upper part of its head 
ray by a triple window inserted in the tenth 
Within the tower there may be seen both 
and south doorways which led to the 
x, and also the original tall west outer door- 
ow partially blocked to form the lower and 
er tenth-century doorway which leads to 
stairway. The tenth-century staircase itself is 
90d condition, with stone slabs as treads, and 
underside arched in the form of a continuous, 
bble, round vault. The stairs are well lit by a 
es of small windows, widely splayed within, 
1 in many cases fitted externally with stone 
bs cut to a small aperture. The stairs lead to a 
ge doorway, cut through what was presum- 
a smaller, west, upper window of the 
ginal porch, and the room so entered now looks 
into the nave through the triple window already 
mentioned. This is of characteristic late-Saxon 
workmanship; the mid-wall shafts stand on square 


East—west 

ft in. 
West turret 8 10{a} 
‘West tower 2) 5 
Nave 59 8) 
North range of porticus — 
Presbytery 31 6(e) 
Apsidal chancel 19 3 
Ambulatory Toa 


(a) These lengths give the internal diameter of the 
turret. The width of the stairway from the central column 
to the outer wall is 3 ft 3 in., and the central column is 
- 2 ft 4in. in diameter. 

(6) This is the thickness of the north, south and west 
walls. The east wall of the tower, which is also the west 
wall of the nave, is 3 ft 3 in. 

(c) This is the average length; beside the north wall, 
the nave is 60 ft 3 in. long, and beside the south wall, 
59 ft 2 in. 

(d) Only vestiges of the lower parts of the walls re- 
main; but the height of the roof beside the nave is deter- 
mined as 20 ft by the surviving off-set in the nave wall. 
The outer wall would have been lower. 

(e) This length excludes the space formerly covered by 
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bases; their stems are turned to show two rings 
and a bulbous centre; they have rudimentary 
capitals supporting the through-stone slabs; the 
heads of the three windows are each turned in 
reasonably radially laid tiles; and the outer re- 
sponds have stepped imposts formed of three over- 
sailing courses of tiles. To the south this room has 
been given extra light by a window whose head 
is turned in tufa, and which is therefore indicated 
as having been inserted in the tenth century to 
replace the light lost by the erection of the 
western stair-turret. 

A remarkable feature of Brixworth is the wall 
thickness: by contrast with normal Anglo-Saxon 
usage of walls less than 3 ft thick, the walls of the 
nave and square west tower are uniformly almost 
4 ft thick, and even the aisleless presbytery has 
walls about 3 ft 4 in. thick. 


DIMENSIONS 


The principal dimensions of the fabric and of its 
doors and windows are most conveniently given in 
tabular form, as follows: 


TABLE I. Principal dimensions of the fabric 


Approximate 
wall height 
Wall above floor 
North-south thickness of nave 
ff in: ft in. ft 
& 10{(a) 2 O 48 
1g 0 3. 9b) 38 
30° 2 3. 10 30 
Io 0 2: <0 (d) 
jn 0 3 4 30 
a ay 24(f) 
{g) as (h) 


the triple arch between nave and presbytery. The full 
length from the west wall of the nave to the east wall of the 
presbytery is 93 ft 9 in. beside the south wall and gs ft 
beside the north wall. 

(f) The floor of the chancel is about 3 ft § in. above the 
floor of the nave. The chancel walls are therefore about 
204 ft in height when measured from the floor of the 
chancel, 

(g) The ambulatory is of a fairly uniform width of 
74 ft. 

(hk) The floor of the ambulatory is about 9 ft below 
the floor of the chancel or 5 ft 7 in. below that of the nave. 
The head of its barrel vault seems to have been a little 
above the floor of the chancel, 9} ft above the floor of the 
ambulatory. 
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TABLE 2. Dimensions of doors and windows 


Original west doorway of west porch 

Doorway to stair-turret, built inside 
original west doorway 

North door of west porch (blocked) 

South door of west porch 

West doorway of nave 

Blocked first-floor doorway 

Triple west window 

Arches of nave arcade 

Windows of nave clear-storey 

Chancel-arch 

East windows flanking chancel-arch 

Doorways, to ambulatory, flanking chancel-arch 

North window of sanctuary 


(a) Interior width. These doorways are slightly rebated 
for doors opening outward. 

(b) Average value. Individual values vary between 
6 ft 7in. and 7 ft 7in. 


The arch between the nave and presbytery is a 
pointed insertion of the fourteenth century, but 
at its springing there can still be seen on each side 
the remains of the round arch, turned in Roman 
tiles, which formed an outer member of the 
original triple arch. It is thus clear that the present 
square jambs, 25 ft 3 in. apart, represent the 
original outer jambs of this triple arch, whose 
individual members rose to about 25 ft above the 
floor. Watkins recorded that he laid bare the 
bases of the central piers of this arcade; and his 
plan shows a central arch about 94 ft wide, 
flanked by two others, each about 5 ft wide, 
separated by piers about 4 ft thick from east to 
west and presenting faces about 24 ft in width 
towards the nave. 
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Width Height Height of sil] 
between from sill to above floor 
jambs crown of nave 
fe in: ft in. f{ an 
(& 12) 4 =E iG 
Sao 6 9 fo) 
3. 6(a) 7 10 Sale) (0) 
3 6(a) 7 0 -I oOo 
4 10 8 6 a ie 
4 9 Ge i2 ic 
8 8 6 6 21 i 
7 3(b) 14 6(c} 0 © 
3.0 7 Ae ¢.20 0 
9 «68 21 16 Oo It 
2 50 5 oO &14 0 
2 8 5 66 -3 fe) 
gas ae Io o(d) 


(c) Average value. Individual values vary between 14 ft 
and 1¢ ft. 
(d) The sill is about 64 ft above the floor of the 
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BROUGHTON 
Lincolnshire 


Map sheet 104, reference SE 960086 


ST MARY 


Tower, formerly body of church, with western 
stair-turret: period C3 
age of Broughton, about 23 miles north of 
on the Roman road known as Ermine 
is the only village of any size on the 
5 of this road from Lincoln to the Humber. 
church of St Mary now consists of a chancel 
side-chapels, an aisled nave, a west tower, 
J a round western stair-turret. The chancel is 
inly Early English, with some remains of Nor- 
n work; the nave is Decorated, with Perpen- 
icular aisles and clear-storey; and parts of the 
tower are on the borderline between Anglo-Saxon 
and Norman. 
The upper stage of the tower, with pinnacles, 
battlements, and traceried windows, is Perpen- 
dicular; but the lower stage has many Anglo- 
Saxon characteristics, even if some of them clearly 
show Norman influence. The south doorway into 
the tower has a round head of two orders, the 
outer square and the inner with round mouldings 
which rise from square imposts supported by angle- 
shafts in each jamb. The side-alternate dressed- 
stone quoins of the tower are fairly uniform up 
its whole height, but the walls show four horizon- 
tal bands of roughly equal height and each of 
quite distinct masonry: the lowest band, from the 
ground to a little above the head of the south 
door, is of roughly coursed rubble; the second 
consists of rubble laid very systematically in 
herring-bone fashion; the third is built of roughly 
dressed stones of rectangular shape; and finally the 
4 top band is similar to the third, but with patches of 
very irregularly laid rubble. In the south face 
there are two small round-headed windows, with 
dressed-stone sills, jambs, and heads, one window 
being in each of the middle two bands of masonry. 
In the north face there is one similar window in 
the herring-bone band. 


> 


* J. T. Micklethwaite, Arch. J. 53 (1896), 335. 
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The western stair-turret is of quite different 
fabric, being built of large, roughly dressed stones 
averaging about 18 in. square; and the windows 
of the turret are all in the form of narrow, 
vertical, rectangular slits, framed with narrow 
strips of stone. 

Internally, the east face of the tower not only 
presents to the nave the same varied bands of 
masonry as are seen outside but also has several 
other interesting features. First, its quoins run 
right to the floor, thus proving that the tower was 
wider than the original eastern structure, a deduc- 
tion which was confirmed by foundations laid 
bare during the installation of heating plant.* 
Secondly, the round-headed tower-arch presents 
to the nave a single square order rising from 
imposts which project very boldly inward, and 
ate supported by sturdy soffit-shafts, as though to 
carry a heavy inner order, which, however, does 
not exist. Thirdly, there is an upper doorway high 
above this arch, but it is unusual in having ashlar 
jambs and a flat head. 

The chief interest of the church is, however, 
to be found within the tower space, for from this 
side the tower-arch is seen to be much more 
ornate.* It is of two square orders rising from 
jambs and imposts which are duly recessed; but, 
instead of the shafts being placed directly beneath 
the springing of their arches, each shaft is dis- 
placed about 6 in. towards the centre of the door- 
way and so gives the awkward appearance of 
supporting the impost ata point where itis carrying 
no load. The composition is clearly not one 
which would have satisfied an accomplished Nor- 
man mason; but even so it has a considerable, 
massive, effectiveness; and, by comparing the 
ornate treatment on this side with the relative 
simplicity of that towards the present nave, 
Micklethwaite deduced that here, as at Barton- 
on-Humber, the tower-space was originally the 
nave of the church, and that the original smaller 
eastern building was the chancel. 

The turret-stairway also deserves special men- 
tion, particularly for comparison with the other 
pre-Conquest Lincolnshire stairway at Hough- 
on-the-Hill. Like Hough, Broughton has well- 
formed stone treads, which are quite separate 


2 See Fig. 52. 
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from the stone column at the centre of the stairs, a 
distinctive constructional feature which we have 
hot seen except in these two stairways and in the 
fragmentary remains of the turret-stair at the 
ruined Anglo-Saxon cathedral at North Elmham, 
Norfolk. Unlike Hough, the stairway at Broughton 
has a waggon-vaulted ceiling, like that in the wes- 
tern stair-turret at Brixworth, Northamptonshire, 


FIG, $2, BROUGHTON, LINCOLNSHIRE 


Elevation and plan of the tower-arch, looking from 

the tower eastward towards the nave. 

A tall, narrow, square-headed doorway gives 
access from the stair to the first-floor chamber of 
the tower; and, since the stairs then continue for 
some distance before becoming ruinous, it seems 
reasonable to assume that there was originally a 
second-floor chamber to which the stairway led. 


DIMENSIONS 


The tower measures 18 ft from east to west 
internally, and 13 ft from north to south. Its walls 
are 2 ft 10 in. thick and about 4o ft high to the top 


of the Anglo-Saxon work, The opening between 
the tower and the present nave is 10 ft 6 in. tall, 
and is 4 ft 5 in. wide, measured across the spring. 
ing of the arch; the actual passage between nave 
and tower is, however, only 3 ft 3 in. wide, as the 
result of the projection of the soffit-shafts beyond 
the jambs. 


REFERENCES 


J.T. Micxreruwarrr, ‘Something about Saxon church 
building’, Arch. J. 53 {1896), 293~351. Broughton 
briefly described, with plan; and tower claimed as 
nave, 335. 


Editorial, A.A.S.R, 28 (1905-6), x—xii. Central column 
of stairway noted as independent of treads of stairs, 
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A. H. Tuompson, ‘Pre-Conquest church-towers in North 
Lincolnshire’, ibid. 29 (1907-8), 43-70. Broughton 
briefly noted, 45. 


BULMER 
Yorkshire, North Riding 
Map sheet 92, reference SE 699676 


ST MARTIN 
Side walls of nave: probably Saxo-Norman 


About 6 miles south-west of Malton and just 
south of the extensive grounds of Castle Howard, 
the small village of Bulmer has a church which, 
although much altered in later periods, yet retains 
substantial parts of a nave which dates from close 
before or after the Conquest. 

The present church consists of an. aisleless nave 
and chancel, with an Early English west tower. 
The fabric is of rough rubble, with much herring- 
bone work in the walls of the nave. There are no 
distinctive quoins; but the nave, which appears to 
have been lengthened eastward, originally had 
two doorways, one in the middle of each side wall. 
The south doorway, by which the church is now 
entered, is of well-developed Norman form, but 
the blocked north doorway is much simpler, 
with a flat lintel and a plain semi-circular tympa- 
num beneath a round arched head, which is 
enclosed by a plain, chamfered hood-moulding, 
The jambs are of dressed stone, with some ten- 
dency to ‘Escomb technique’. 

Three early, round-headed, single-splayed win- 
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survived, one in the north wall, east of 
ay, and two in the south wall, separated 
oorway. They do not serve to define the 
certainty but suggest either Anglo-Saxon 
nship or at least Anglo-Saxon influence. 
ads are of single rough stones, with their 
x faces cut to form the round opening; and 
mbs are each built of three roughly 
stones. But in all three windows the most 
tively early feature is the way in which the 
of the jambs and head are carried through 
Il thickness of the wall, with no external 
or rebate for the fixing of the glass. Indeed, 
the present windows are simply inserted in 
e openings and held in place by dowels. 


IMENSIONS 

“The nave is about so ft long internally by about 
15 ft wide, with walls 2 ft 9 in. thick and about 
19 ft high. The north doorway is 2 ft 2 in. wide 
externally and 6 ft tall, to the lower face of the 
stone lintel. The windows are 6 in. wide by 2 ft 
4 in. tall externally, splayed internally to 2 ft 4 in. 
by 5 ft, with sills 8 ft 9 in. above the floor 


BURCOMBE 
Wiltshire 
Map sheet 167, reference SU 07331! 


ST JOHN THE BAPTIST 
South wall of chancel: period C 


The village of Burcombe, about 2 miles west of 
Wilton, is now wholly on the south bank of the 
Nadder, with its church standing isolated, across 
the river, on high land beside the main road from 
Salisbury to Shaftesbury. Rickman included the 
church in his first published list of twenty pre- 
Conquest churches, and at that time the original 
east end of the chancel still remained, as well as 
both side-walls. But later in the nineteenth cen- 
tury the insertion of a large east window caused 
the failure of the east wall and necessitated its 
tebuilding, along with much of the north wall, 
both of which are now of squared-flint and stone 
construction. These rebuilt walls are in marked 
contrast with the rough flint construction of the 


BURGH CASTLE 


south wall in which there is also a rough bonding 
course of large stones, a little below the line of the 
eaves. 

Both eastern quoins have fortunately survived, 
showing the well-defined long-and-short forma- 
tion to which Rickman called attention. The 
upright pillar stones are of roughly uniform size, 
about a foot square in plan, and from 30 to 36 in. in 
height; while the flat bonding stones are from 6 to 
9 in. in height and about 2 ft in length along each 
wall-face. (See Fig. 3, p. 118.) 


DIMENSIONS 


The walls are 2 ft 3 in. thick and about 17 ft 
high, and the chancel is 15 ft long internally, by 
9 ft 6 in. wide. 


REFERENCES 


T. Rickman, ‘Ecclesiastical architecture of France and 
England’, Arch. 26 (1836), 26-46. Burcombe briefly 
described, 40-1. Elevations of east end and north 
and south walls. It is worth recording that Rickman’s 
east elevation shows that the wall then standing had 
no east window of any sort, at least none visible 
externally. 


Sir STEPHEN GLYNNE, ‘Notes on Wiltshire churches’, 
Wilts. A.N.H. Mag, 42 (1922-4), 180. Burcombe 
visited August 1849. He says “The east window is 
closed’; and he normally uses the word ‘closed’ to 
mean ‘blocked but visible’. 


BURGH CASTLE 
Suffolk 


Map sheet 126, reference TG 474044 


Cemetery, and evidences of early settlement probably 
to be associated with St Fursey’s mission 


Bede (H.E. m, 19) records how after the accession 
of Sigeberht (c.631) a holy man of the name of 
Fursa came from Ireland, was honourably 
received by the king, and converted many of the 
people to Christianity. He built a monastery with- 
in the walls ofa fort, pleasantly situated near woods 
and the sea, at a place called Cnobheresburg. This 
place has long been regarded as probably, but 
not certainly, to be identified with Gariannonum, 
one of the Roman forts of the Saxon shore, 
at Burgh Castle, about 3 miles west of Great 
Yarmouth, close beside the east bank of Breydon 
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BURGH CASTLE 


FIG. $3. BURCOMBE, WILTSHIRE 


The east end of the church as illustrated by Rickman in 1836 before reconstruction. Note that there is no indication of 
the existence of an east window. 


Water, at the junction of the rivers Yare and 
Waveney. 

This identification of Fursa’s monastery has 
recently been greatly strengthened by the dis- 
covery of a Christian cemetery within the walls of 
the fort; further support is given by the discovery 
of some early plaster and of the post-holes of 
wooden buildings. 

A Roman and pagan Anglo-Saxon burial 
ground has long been known in the field outside 
the eastern wall of the fort, the period of use being 
dated by a third-century flask, some Anglo-Saxon 
burial urns, and a sixth-century brooch! The 


Christian cemetery recently found within the 
north-east corner of the fort contained some 
350 graves in which the remains had been buried 
without any grave goods.? Fragments of coloured 
plaster found further south in the fort are not of 
Roman character but resemble the plaster used in 
King Ine’s work at Glastonbury.3 Excavations in 
the southern part of the fort revealed post-holes of 
early wooden buildings, but neither their character 
nor their extent can be identified with certainty, 
because that part of the fort has been greatly dis~ 
turbed by the construction of an early Norman 
motte. 


* Burgh Castle, Suffolk (H.M.S.O., London, 1957), 2. 
* British Archaeological Association Bulletin, 126 (May 
1961), 1-2; ibid. 132 (March 1962), 2. 


3 For the information about the plaster and the post- 
holes we are indebted to Mr C. A. R. Radford. 
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BURGHWALLIS 
Yorkshire, West Riding 

Map sheet 103, reference SE 537120 

Figure 413 


ST HELEN 
Nave and chancel: period C 
West tower: probably post-Conquest 


irehwallis is about 6 miles north-north-west of 
aster, in the angle formed by the two main 
to Selby and Tadcaster. The church of 
Jen has a very secluded setting in the grounds 
e Hall, and now consists of a west tower, 
eless nave with south porch, and chancel with a 
much later north chapel. 
"The nave and chancel are built of rubble, almost 
all of which is laid in herring-bone fashion; all six 
-quoins are of very large stones, well laid in side- 
alternate technique; and a simple square plinth of 
undressed stones runs round the whole of the nave 
and chancel. The tower is of quite different 
fabric, mainly carefully coursed, small, rectangular 
pieces of stone, but with a considerable admixture 
of large squared stones. There is no herring-bone 
_ work in the tower; its quoins are of stones which, 
while large, are much less so than those of the 
nave; and its tall plinth is of dressed stone, with a 
simple chamfer. Finally, the tower is not in bond 
with the west wall of the nave. 

It is very unfortunate that no original windows 
have remained in the nave and chancel of this 
church; for its simple plan, its plain square plinth, 
its massive side-alternate quoins, and its walls, 
only 2 ft 9 in. thick, all combine to give a clear 
impression of Anglo-Saxon work, notwithstand- 
ing the use of herring-bone technique in the walls. 
The south door is round-headed with square 
jambs, and a single square order; but it has 
ho features that would serve to differentiate 
between. Anglo-Saxon and Norman. There is a 
blocked square-headed doorway in the north wall 
of the nave, and a blocked doorway in the 
south wall of the chancel, with a monolithic head 
cut to somewhat pointed form. 

The tower is undoubtedly later than the nave, 


BURNHAM DEEPDALE 


on the evidence both of its being built against, and 
over, the west wall of the nave, and also ofits more 
developed plinth, But it is square, without any 
buttresses; its three stages are separated by square 
string-courses chamfered below; and each stage is 
set back about 6 in. from the one below. The tower 
is therefore unlikely to be later than Norman. 
The belfry stage has four double windows which 
at first glance look like late-Saxon work with 
mid-wall shafts; but on further inspection each 
through-stone is seen to be supported by two 
shafts instead of one. In three faces both shafts in 
each window are cylindrical, and in the fourth 
face, to the east, the outer one is cylindrical and the 
inner one is a large slab. Further proof that this 
is no normal late-Saxon belfry is provided by 
the window heads, which have pointed pseudo- 
arches cut from stone slabs. In the north face of 
the second stage there is a small circular window, 
cut through a single square stone; and in the lowest 
stage there are no early openings, but an indistinct 
vestige of a blocked west doorway. 

Internally, both chancel-arch and tower-arch 
are pointed. Above the tower-arch, but dis- 
placed far to the south side of the wall, is a round- 


headed doorway to an upper room in the tower. 


DIMENSIONS 

The nave is 35 ft long internally, by 20 ft 5 in. 
wide, with walls 2 ft 9 in. thick and about 17 ft 
high. The original internal length of the chancel 
must have been about 18 ft, and its width is 
about 15 ft. The tower is 173 ft square externally, 
and about $5 ft high to the top of the later 


battlements. 


BURNHAM DEEPDALE 
Norfolk 
Map sheet 125, reference TF 805442 


ST MARY 
Round west tower, and western part of nave: period C3 
The interesting church of Burnham Deepdale, 
about 2 miles east of the Roman fort of Brano- 


dunum, beside the Brancaster Marshes and Scolt 
Head, has a number of unusual features which may 
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BURNHAM DEEPDALE 


be assigned with some confidence to a date close to, 
and most probably before, the Conquest. 

The flint-built church now consists of an. aisle- 
less chancel, a nave with north aisle and south 
porch, and a round west tower. The later windows 
ate faced with dressed stone; but the original, 
narrow, round-headed windows of the tower have 
plain flint jambs and heads, the latter being rather 
carelessly laid in non-radial fashion. A further 
distinctive feature of pre-Norman. character is the 
use of quarter-round pilasters, also built of flints, 
in the re-entrant angles at the junction of the nave 
and tower. 

In the belfry stage, the tower has three tall, 
narrow, round-headed windows, facing north, 
south and west respectively; the stage next below 
originally had the same arrangement, but the win- 
dow to the north is now blocked, The next lower 
stage has only one window, facing west; and the 
ground stage also now has a single window, 
facing west, but this is clearly a later insertion in a 
section of wall that blocks a former tall, narrow, 
west doorway, of which there is very clear 
evidence internally. 

A striking and unusual feature of the tower is an 
off-set about 8 in. in width at a height of about 
9 ft from the ground, above which height the 
remainder of the tower rises sheer without any 
external marking of the internal stages. A further 
unusual feature, less immediately apparent, but 
clearly to be seen on careful inspection, is an 
ornamental inlay of darker stone, probably brown 
carstone, to form a sort of arcading round the 
tower, at a level a little above the sills of the 
belfry windows; and a double line is then taken 
up beside each of the windows and over their 
heads in the characteristically Anglo-Saxon form 
of triangular-headed arcading. Thus the full height 
of the tower is to be assigned to the original 
building period, about the time of the Conquest. 

The nave shows no external evidence of eatly 
construction, but internally an off-set is carried 
across the west wall and along the western part of 
the south wall, at the same height as the curious 
external off-set on the tower. The internal off-set 
is carried across the soffit faces of the tower-arch 
in place of imposts, so that the arch itself is set 
back 8 in. behind the jambs. Above the tower- 
arch, a triangular-headed upper doorway opens 


from the nave into an upper chamber of the tower: 
and in this doorway the arch is set back from tha 
jambs like that below, but by a smaller amount, | 
perhaps only 2 in. The whole interior of the naye 
is plastered, so that all evidence of constructional 
detail is obscured, but one may assume that the 
jambs and heads of the tower-arch and up 
doorway are formed of flints without the use of 
dressed stone. 

Within the tower it is apparent that the present 
west window is set in a thin wall which blocks an 
original, tall, narrow, round-headed, west door- 
way. The outer face of this doorway is less easily 
seen; but it can be traced without undue difficulty 
when it has been appreciated that the arched head 
is above the off-set, like the head of the tower- 
atch in the west wall of the nave. 


DIMENSIONS 


The original nave must have been 16 ft in width 
internally, and the surviving part of the original 
south wall, about 20 ft high, is only 2 ft 4 in, 
thick below the off-set, narrowing above to about 
1 ft 8 in, 

The tower is about 94 ft in internal diameter, 
with walls almost 5 ft thick below the off-set, 
narrowing above to about 4 ft. Its total height is 
about 45 ft. 

‘The tower-arch is 11 ft 9 in. high to the crown, 
the jambs being 8 ft 6 in. high to the off-set, and 
the opening 4 ft 9 in. wide in clear between the 
jambs. The blocked western doorway now sur- 
vives as a recess 11 ft 6 in. tall and 3 ft 6 in. wide 
in the west wall of the tower. 


BYTHAM, LITTLE 
Lincolnshire 
Map sheet 123, reference TF 013180 


ST MEDARD 
South wall of nave with long-and-short quoins: 
period C 


The pleasant church of Little Bytham, about 
7 miles north of Stamford, on high land. beside 
the main railway line from King’s Cross to 
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-d. has an unusual dedication to St Medard, 

entury Bishop of Noyon. The church 
consists of an aisleless chancel, nave with 
te, and west tower with spire. The 
hi gles of the originally aisleless nave have 
Saxon long-and-short quoins resting on a 
plinth, while the round-headed south door 
chancel and north door of the nave are 
n, the former with an early square-sectioned 
ould, square chamfered imposts, and orna- 
ed tympanum pierced with a circular 
ow. The lower part of the tower is also of 
n workmanship of a simple early type; the 
part and the spire are Early English work of 
beginning of the thirteenth century; and the 
ith aisle, south porch and chancel-arch are also 
English, but of later in the thirteenth 


The south-east angle of the nave, standing on a 
simple square plinth, shows five well-developed 
and neatly jointed pairs of long-and-short 
quoining. These are visible only on the east face, 
because the south face is hidden by the later aisle 
wall. The long upright stones, averaging nearly 
3 ft in height, are of irregular width; and the full 
extent of the short, or flat, stones is hidden behind 
the south wall of the chancel, so that one can say 
with certainty only that they bond more than x ft 
into the angle of the nave. The south-west angle 
now shows only three pairs of long-and-short 
quoining, but stands on a similar plinth; while 
the wall between the two quoins, now cut through 
by the Early English arcade, is 2ft 6in. in 
thickness. 

The tower is clearly of early Norman date, and 
the round tower-arch, of a single square order, 
is of the sort which is difficult to date with cer- 
tainty; but above the tower-arch an indication of 
the survival of Anglo-Saxon traditions is shown 
by the presence of an upper doorway leading to 
the first floor of the tower. 


REFERENCES 


A.A.S.R. 13 (1875-6), xvi. Note of recent restoration. 
Saxon nature of south-east quoin noted. 
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and Egleton’, J.B.A.A., 2nd ser., 19 (1913), 45-54: 
Good illustrations, 
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BYWELL 
Northumberland 


Map sheets 77 and 78, reference NZ 048615 
Figure 414 


ST ANDREW 
West tower, and western part of nave: period C 


The two pre-Conquest churches of Bywell stand 
in lovely surroundings close to the north bank of 
the Tyne, about 4 miles downstream from Cor- 
bridge. There is now practically no village of 
Bywell, but the two ancient churches serve the 
Halls of Bywell and Stocksfield. 

St Andrew’s church stands in a well-kept circu- 
lar churchyard beside the east entry to Bywell 


Hall. The church now consists of a west tower, 


aisleless nave, transepts, chancel, and north vestry, 
principally in the Early English style. The church 
is mainly built of roughly dressed red-brown local 
stone: and the Anglo-Saxon workmanship of the 
fine tower is made clear by the massive stones 
used in its side-alternate quoins, by its character- 
istically ornamented belfry stage, and by the con- 
trasting severe simplicity of the lower stage, which 
occupies about three-quarters of the total height 
and is entirely free from off-sets, string-courses, or 
ornament of any sort other than four openings. 
In the tall, lower stage the north face is entirely 
plain. The west face has two windows: that in 
the ground floor is modern; but that lighting the 
first floor has a round head cut from a single stone, 
and is probably original, although its internally 
splayed jambs are built of stones that roughly 
match the coursing of the wall. The south face has 
a similar window lighting the ground floor, and, 
at the level next below the belfry, has a large 
round-headed doorway outlined in strip-work.The 
head of this opening is cut from a single square 
stone; its unsplayed jambs are built from stones 
rather larger than those of the walling, with simple 
flat imposts and bases, all of which project slightly 
from the wall-face; and the strip-work which 
outlines the whole opening has further corbel-like 
bases and imposts, resting on those of the jambs. 
The belfry stage is defined both below and 


above by a simple string-course of square section; 
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and in each face it has not only a double window 
with mid-wall shaft, through-stone slab, and out- 
lining frame of square-sectioned strip-work, of 
the sort so characteristic of Northumbrian belfry 
towers, but also a trio of small circular windows 
each pierced through a single stone. The unsplayed 
jambs of the double windows, like those of the 
doorway below, have simple flat bases and 
imposts, and are built of stones somewhat larger 
than those of the walling but not in ‘Escomb 
technique’; round mid-wall shafts without bases 
or capitals support simple through-stone slabs; 
and the head of each double window is formed 
of two square stones resting on the imposts and 
through-stone slabs, each stone shaped below into 
the round head of one window of the pair. The 
strip-work surrounding each double window 
springs from bases and imposts projecting from the 
wall above those of the window-jambs, and the 
semi-circular tympanum enclosed by its hood- 
mould contains a square stone, which is placed 
immediately above the two window-heads and is 
pierced by a circular hole of about the same dia- 
meter. The other two circular openings in each 
face are placed very slightly higher, and about 
mid-way between the hood-mould and the angles 
of the tower; in the west face one of these outer 
circular openings is cut through one of the very 
large quoin stones. 

Above the upper string-course of the belfry 
stage, the tower is ended most effectively by a 
plain, low parapet, which continues the line of the 
tower and hides its roof. 

On either side of the tower, the west quoins of 
the nave project about 2 ft 3 in., and also continue 
several feet above the present eaves of the nave, like 
buttresses flanking the cast wall of the tower. They 
are of the same side-alternate technique as those of 
the tower, and are built of similar, massive stones. 

internally, the tower-arch has been replaced by 
a plain pointed one, of the thirteenth century; 
but the square jambs may be original and, if so, 
the arch was 8 ft 6 in. in width. Inside the tower 
there is an opening to the nave at first-floor level, 
but the original dressings of this doorway have 
been removed. The walls of the nave are plastered; 
but, in their western part at least, they may be 


assumed to be those of the original church, for the 
continue thealignment fixed by the western quoings 
and, although they are only 2 ft 9 in, thick, th 
were originally over 20 ft high. 

Gilbert" has given reasons for believing that the 
west tower at Bywell may, like those at Corbridge 
and Monkwearmouth, originally have been a 
western porch of appreciably earlier date than 
period C, 

This tower at Bywell should be compared with 
the other examples which have double belfry 
windows enclosed by the characteristically Nor- 
thumbrian hood-mouldings; namely, Billingham, 
Monkwearmouth, Ovingham, Wharram-le. 
Street, and York, St Mary Bishophill Junior, In 
addition to the belfry windows, Billingham, 
Bywell and Ovingham have the doorway in the 
south face of the next lower floor, and at Billing- 
ham and Bywell it is outlined by strip-work. The 
same three have circular openings in the tympanam 
space; but only at Bywell are there also circular 
openings between the hood-mould and the quoins. 


DIMENSIONS 


The tower is 10 ft long internally from east to 
west, and 11 ft 1m. wide from north to south, 
with walls 2 ft 6in. in thickness and about 55 ft 
high. The nave is 15 ft 9 in. in width, with walls 
2 ft 9 in. thick and originally over 20 ft high. 


REFERENCES 


See under Bywell, St Peter. 


BYWELL 
Northumberland 
Map sheets 77 and 78, reference NZ 049614 
Figures 415, 416 


ST PEER 
Considerable parts of nave and chancel walls: 
period Az 
The church of St Peter stands immediately 
beside the north bank of the River Tyne, within a 


* E, Gilbert, Arch. Ael., 4th ser., 24 (1946), 163-6. 
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few hundred yards of the church of St Andrew, 
hich is described above. Both were included 
in the list of Anglo-Saxon churches in the later 
editions of Rickman’s Styles of Architecture in 
_ England, but Hodges, writing in 1893, said that a 
very careful examination of St Peter’s church had 
‘failed to reveal anything that may be dated 
before the Norman period’. He added that the 
windows in the north side had misled archaeo- 
logists by their lofty position, but that ‘the 
details and proportions of the windows, as well as 
the masonry, are, however, distinctly Norman’.* 
Neither Baldwin Brown nor Clapham make any 
teference to St Peter’s church and, although the 
excellent pamphlet by the late Canon R.E. 
Holmes referred to much of the evidence of its 
pre-Conquest date, it was not until 1946 that this 
evidence was published in a comprehensive form 
by E. Gilbert. In addition to the evidence re- 
corded in Gilbert’s article we verified in 1956 that 
the original south-east quoin of the nave is visible 
within the organ chamber, showing clearly the 
megalithic side-alternate construction, which is 


FIG, §4. BYWELL ST PETER, NORTHUMBERLAND 


A, blocked early north doorway; B, side-alternate megalithic quoins at east of early nave; C, conjectural side-walls of 
porticus; D, early north windows; E, much altered western window originally similar to windows D; F, founda- 
ng visible beside wall of tower; G, conjectural cross-wall; H, stump of early wall running southward from chancel; 
J,, base of eastern respond, of early Norman character; K, south wall of tower possibly on early foundations. 


indicated but not absolutely confirmed, by the 
north-east quoin described by Gilbert. 

The present church consists of a massive, 
thirteenth-century, west tower, a nave flanked on 
the south by an aisle and partly on the north by a 
chapel, and a thirteenth-century chancel with a 
modern north vestry. The tower is built partly on 
and partly within what was formerly the nave, 
and itself overlies some of the Anglo-Saxon 
foundations. The existing Anglo-Saxon fabric of 
the nave is the north wall, except where it is cut 
away by the arcade to the north chapel, the 
eastern and western parts of the south wall and 
the walling beside and over the medieval chancel- 
arch, 

The evidence for the Anglo-Saxon character of 
this fabric is as follows: 

(a) Externally in the gap between the northern chapel 
and the vestry there can be seen the east face of eight stones 
of the north-east quoin of the nave. These stones average 
tft $in. in height, and those that present their longer 
horizontal faces average 2 ft sin. along the east wail. 


Above the chapel, the whole remaining height ofthe quoin 
seems to be original, in good side-alternate technique. 


* C.C. Hodges, Reliquary, 7, n.s. (1893), 15- 


2 Arch. Ael., 4th ser., 24 (1946), 167~74. 
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TIG. 55, BYWELL ST PETER, NORTHUMBERLAND 


Details of the three early windows in the north wall of the nave. A, exterior of the easternmost window; B. exterior of 
the second from the east; C, exterior of the third from the east; D, section, typical of all three windows; E, interior 


elevation, typical of all three windows; F, plan. 


(6) Internally, in the organ chamber, both faces of the 
corresponding south-east quoin are visible, and are seen 
to be built in careful, side-alternate technique up the full 
height of the wall. The lower stones average about 1 ft6 in. 
in height, their longer horizontal faces average about 
2 ft 6 in., and their shorter faces about 1 ft. 

(c) The nave walls are thin and very high, the north 
wall being 2 ft 6 in. thick, the south 2 ft. 2 in, and both 
being about 26 ft high. 

(4) The nave is exceptionally long and narrow. The 
present nave is 19 ft 2 in. wide and 54 ft 2 in. long; but 
the tower overlaps part of the original nave, whose old 
foundation may be seen in line with the present north 
wall, beside the tower, and returning to meet the west wail 
of the tower. From the chancel-arch to the inner face of 
the west wall of the tower is a distance of 71 ft 11 in., so 
that one must visualize a nave of this length, or, if one 
accepts an indication given by a transverse foundation 
visible externally, a nave 62 ft long with a narrow western 
annexe. Either of these is closely comparable with the 
early nave at Monkwearmouth which is thought to have 
been about 65 ft by 19 ft. 

(e) Perhaps the best evidence is given by the round- 
headed north windows of the nave, which were so 
summarily dismissed by Hodges. There are four of these, 
with their sills about 20 ft above the floor. The western 
window has been enlarged in later times, and is of little 
further interest; but the other three are all strikingly 
similar in construction and may be accepted as original. 
Externally the aperture is about 4 ft high by 2 ft 6 in. 
across, narrowing slightly to the top. Internally the jambs 
are splayed so that the aperture becomes about 3 ft wide, 
The inner faces are heavily plastered, so that no detail of 


construction is visible; but the exterior faces are bare, and 
the detail is not at all Norman. The head of each window 
is cut from a large, roughly rectangular stone about 4 ft 
across and 1 ft 6 in. high. The sills are also of large stones 
of about the same width, but about 6 in. high. The jambs 
are all constructed in a uniform fashion: a tall narrow stone 
comes next to the head, and rests on a short stone (in one 
window two short stones) extending a little farther along 
the face of the wall. Each of the tall narrow stones is over 
2 ft high. The windows are therefore much more in the 
Anglo-Saxon tradition than the Norman. 


On the basis of these facts Gilbert dates St Peter 
in period A and suggests that it was in this 
church that the consecration of Egbert as Bishop 
of Lindisfarne took place at Bywell, as recorded 
by Symeon of Durham.! 

Gilbert has also demonstrated convincingly that 
the western parts of the chancel walls are of the 
same early pre~Conquest date as those of the nave. 
His arguments may be summarized thus: 


(a) The side walls of the chancel are in bond with the 
cast wall of the nave and are of the same fabric, as may be 
verified both on the south, within the organ chamber, and 
on the north, outside the church in the space between the 
northern chapel and vestry. 

(6) In the north wall of the chancel, between the chapel 
and the vestry, a blocked doorway may be seen, with 
‘Escomb fashion’ jambs and flat monolithic head. That 
this formerly led from the chancel to a northern annexe 


* Symeon of Durham, Hist. Dunelm. Ecclesiae, ed. T. Arnold (Rolls Series, 75, 1) (London, 1882), $2. Symeon 


gives the date as 12 June 802, 
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BYWELL 


North chapel 


20 ft 


FIG. §6. BYWELL ST PETER, NORTHUMBERLAND 


North elevation of the north walls of the nave and chancel, imagining the later medieval north chapel removed. 
A, north wall of chancel. Note that it is of the same height as the north wall of the nave, a most unusual arrangement; 
B, north wall of nave; C, parapet of east wall of north chapel, and ridge-line of roof of chapel; D, early Anglo-Saxon 
north window, easternmost of the group of four such windows; E, roof-raggle of roof of early Anglo-Saxon north 
porticus; F, blocked early Anglo-Saxon doorway which originally led from the chancel to the porticus; G, much later 
medieval arcade opening to north chapel; H, central pier of this later arcade; J, north-east quoin of the Anglo-Saxon 
nave, of megalithic side-alternate construction: this face of the quoin is hidden by the plaster and by the later wall of 
the north chapel; but the eastern face is visible externally in the space beside the doorway F, and the drawing is based 
on the measurement of the eastern face. 


rebuilding on the old foundations, of the corresponding 


tay be deduced from the vestiges of a gable-line on the 
south porticus, whose entrance would have been from the 


wall above. The position of the gable indicates that the an- 


ae overlapped the nave as well as the chancel, like the 
Porticus of the early Kentish churches. It would be of very 
great interest if the inner face of this doorway, and of a 
blocked doorway beneath the western windows of the 
nave, could be exposed, by stripping the plaster from the 
interior of the walls. 

_(c) The existing south aisle overlaps the chancel for a 
distance of about 11 ft, as measured from the eastern 
quoin of the nave, within the aisle; Gilbert suggests that 
this unusual arrangement represents the survival, or a 


nave and would therefore have been destroyed by the 
cutting of the south arcade. 

(d) The side walls of the chancel are of the same height 
as those of the nave, about 26 ft, an altogether exceptional 
height for a chancel. 


We have revisited Bywell to verify these observa- 
tions and we have also noted that a section of the 
east wall of the south aisle, adjoining the south 
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wall of the chancel, is in bond with it; and that this 
section not only appears to be of the same con- 
struction as the adjoining wall of the chancel, but 
also to be appreciably different from the remain- 
der of the walling of the aisle, thus giving support 
to Gilbert’s hypothesis that this aisle represents a 
rebuilding of a south porticus, A little to the east 
of the aisle, the south wall of the chancel contains 
vestiges of a blocked doorway; and, a little 
beyond this point, the character of the walling 
changes, roughly opposite the point where a 
similar change may be seen in the north wall of 
the chancel. We accordingly accept Gilbert’s 
hypothesis that the chancel walls westward from 
this region are of the same date as the nave, and 
that the church had _porticus overlapping the 
junction of the nave and chancel on the north and 
south, 


DIMENSIONS 


The present nave is 54 ft 2 in. long internally, 
by 19 ft 2in. wide, with side walls between aut 
and 2 ft 3 in. thick and about 26 ft high. If the 
early nave originally comprised also the space now 
within the tower, its length would have been 
71 ft 11 in.; or, if one accepts the vestige of a 
cross-foundation visible beside the north wall of 
the tower as evidence for a cross-wall between the 
nave and a western narthex, then the nave would 
have been 62 ft long, with a 2 ft wall, and an 
8 ft wide narthex. The present chancel is 37 ft 
long internally and 13 ft 10 in. wide. It is not now 
possible to say how long the original chancel was; 
the eastern parts of its side walls, about 25 ft in 
length, are apparently of the same Early English 
fabric as the windows of the chancel, but the 
whole of the chancel is built on a very plain 
square plinth, which has an early look. 

Without excavation there is no indication of 
the width of the porticus; but the gable on the north 
wall of the chancel indicates a building at least 
13 ft in length from east to west, while the 
position of the vestige of the east wall of the south 
porticus, overlapping rx ft of the chancel, suggests 
a building with greater length, perhaps as much as 
20 ft. 
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The windows in the north wall of the nave ar 
placed with their sills about 20% above th, 
ground. With the exception of the western 
dow, which has subsequently been enlarged, their 
apertures in the outer face of the wall are about 
4 ft 3 in. in height, by about 1 ft 10 in, in width 
at the sill, narrowing markedly, by about 4in, 
towards the top. Internally, they are splayed to a 
width of about 3 ft. 
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ST NICHOLAS 


wer stage of west tower, and perhaps parts of 
nave: period C3 
+ a miles east of Caistor, the Grimsby road 
ly into Cabourne and turns sharply in 
. close beside the church of St Nicholas. 
aisleless nave and chancel of this church 
astically restored by Blomfield in 1882, 
also raised the tower by 12 ft and added 
ent pseudo-Saxon belfry stage; but the 
lower part of the tower is clearly of 
axon workmanship, with walls built of 
ly dressed, but now much weathered, blocks 
light-brown stone, set in courses and provided 
h side-alternate quoining of larger stones. 
he principal evidence for the pre-Conquest 
er of the church is, however, given by the 
ity of its west doorway to that at the neigh- 
wring church of Rothwell, by the small, in- 
ally splayed, keyhole window higher up in the 
west face, and by the fine, tall tower-arch. 
The west doorway has a round, arched head of 
‘a single square order, outlined by a hood-mould 
of square section. As at Rothwell, the head is 
filled by a plain semi-circular stone tympanum, 
‘set flush with the wall and forming the head of a 
rectangular doorway. The square jambs are built 
of large blocks of stone and carry heavy imposts, 
_ of plain square section, which project boldly not 
only on the soffit but also on the wall-face where 
they are carried well beyond the ends of the 
hood-mould. 
F The keyhole window above the door is now 
much weathered; but it appears to have had its 
internal splay carried through the full thickness of 
the wall, so that the actual aperture was in the 
outer wall-face. The tall jambs are each built of 
two stones which bond deeply into the wall, 
while the head is cut in the lower face of a single 
Tectangular stone. 
a! The tall, narrow tower-arch has massive, 
square, chamfered imposts, each formed of a 
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single stone, which is carried through the full 
thickness of the wall and returned a short distance 
along its face towards the nave. The square jambs 
and round, arched head, of a single square order, 
are faced with well-laid, well-dressed stones, which 
do not extend through the thickness of the wall 
but leave an intermediate area faced with plaster, 

The font, which was discovered, buried under 
the floor, during the restoration, is a simple 
cylinder, whose vertical face is enriched with a 
broad band of wheat-ear ornament round the 
upper edge and a row of cable ornament round 
the lower. Rising from the cable ornament and 
extending over the lower two-thirds of its surface 
is a curious, intersecting pattern of strap-work, in 
the shape of circular arcs of varying radius. 


DIMENSIONS 


The tower is about ro ft square internally, with 
walls 3 ft 9 in. thick. The tower-arch is 6 ft wide 
and about 15 ft high, while the rectangular 
opening of the west doorway is 2 ft 8in. by 
7 ft 6 in. 
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ST PETER AND ST PAUL 


Lower part of west tower; and possibly side walls 
of nave, above later arcades: period C3 


The interesting church of St Peter and St Paul 
stands within the boundaries of the Roman 
walled camp at Caistor, on the western slopes of 
the high ridge which runs from Lincoln to the 
Humber, overlooking the broad valley of the 
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Trent. Caistor was a Roman station of some 
importance, on the site of an earlier British forti- 
fied settlement referred to by Camden as Caer 
Egarry. The Roman camp, in extent about 
100 yd by 300 yd, was enclosed by a stone wall, 
of which the best preserved section may be seen 
along the south side of the churchyard. 

The church, now consisting of a large west 
tower of many dates, an aisled nave, and an 
aisleless chancel, is a building of such complexity 
that a proper interpretation of its history would 
require much more detailed study than was 
possible for us in a single hurried visit in the cold 
spring of 1957, 

The lower stage of the tower appears to be 
Anglo-Saxon, but with Norman insertions; the 
middle stage is Early English: the belfry and the 
series of flanking buttresses are of the Decorated 
period; while the battlemented parapet and finials 
are Perpendicular in style, 

The tower is built of roughly coursed large 
blocks of local ironstone now much weathered, 
with side-alternate quoins of larger blocks, now 
mainly obscured by the later buttresses, The 
original western angles of the early aisleless nave 
ptoject about 18 in. on either side of the east wall 
of the tower, with side-alternate quoins of very 
large stones; and in the angle between the south 
wall of the tower and the west wall of the south 
aisle an excavation was made in 1957 to show the 
original, double, chamfered plinth of the tower, 
about 2 ft below the present level of the church- 
yard. 

In the centre of the west face of the tower a 
simple Norman doorway, now flanked by two 
later buttresses, cuts into the springing of an 
archaic, round-headed, blocked arch in the 
southern half of the face, thus proving that the 
arch is earlier than the doorway. A similar blocked 
arch may be seen in the western half of the south 
face of the tower, both atches constructed of 
long thin rough slabs of stone, which are only 
2 to 3in. in breadth along the curve of the 
arch but about 18 in, in length along the radius, 
Both arches have the appearance of pre-Conquest 
workmanship; but it is difficult to see any reason 
for two such openings close to the corner of the 
tower, and even more difficult to understand how 
the comparatively light pier separating them at 
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the south-west angle of the tower could hg 
carried the outward thrust of the two arche 
under the superimposed weight of the tower, 

In the centre of the north face, another blocked 
opening is outlined by a completely different 
type of arch; or possibly a hood-mould, of stones 
like those of the west doorway at Corbridge, sep 
with their greater length along the curve of 
round head. To add to the complication, there is 4 
further outline, higher up, of a taller and narrower 
blocked opening, whose form and Position appear 
to correspond with a tall, narrow, blocked door. 
way which is visible in the interior. Above these 
blocked Openings, a small, narrow, internally 
splayed window is probably an original keyhole 
window whose head has weathered into its 
present roughly pointed form. 

Internally the tower is markedly rectangular in 
plan, 15 ft 6 in. from east to west, by 17 ft 4 in, 
from north to south, with side and west walls 
about 4 ft thick and east wall no less than 5 ft 
11 in, thick. Tall narrow blocked Openings in the 
side walls appear to have been doorways about 
3 ft 7 in. wide, of an unusual height of 10 ft 8 in, 
which strongly suggests Anglo-Saxon workman- 
ship. The tower-arch, of broad Norman propor- 
tions, is heavily plastered on the face towards the 
nave, and on the soffit; but its face towards the 
tower is bare, showing its well-laid voussoirs and 
its square chamfered imposts which are returned 
into the tower, but not into the nave, as a string- 
course, 

The nave is 21 ft 6in. wide internally, with 
fine Early English arcades cut through side walls, 
which are only 2 ft 7 in. thick. Considerable sec- 
tions of these walls remain as western responds 
for the arcades; and, as the walls are in the align- 
ment of the early western quoins already noticed 
beside the tower, it is reasonable to assume that 
they represent the original walls of the aisleless 
nave, probably of pre-Conquest date. 
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ST BENE’T 


West tower, nave walls above later arcades: 
period C 


The church of St Bene’t, or St Benedict, stands 
in the heart of Cambridge, immediately beside 
University laboratories where work is in progress 
on all branches of modern science. The church is 
well known for its late-Saxon west tower and 
for the unusual ornament on its tower-arch; but 
few visitors realize that all four quoins of its Anglo- 
Saxon nave are still visible, and that until 1872 its 
Anglo-Saxon chancel was largely complete. At 
present the church consists of the west tower, a 
nave whose aisles are carried westward. to flank 
the tower, and a chancel with northern organ 
chamber and southern vestry. 
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FIG. §7. CAMBRIDGE, ST BENE’T 


surviving west quoins of tower, showing the projecting bases set on the plinth; B, surviving west quoins of the nave, 
with projecting bases set on the plinth; the north quoin has later been chamfered as shown in the plan; C, surviving 
ast quoin of nave, in organ chamber, also with projecting base; D, partially surviving east quoin of nave, in vestry. 


The tower, about 203 ft square externally, and 
about 65 ft high, is now bare of plaster and is seen 
to be built of stone rubble, with well-dressed 
long-and-short quoins at all four angles. In the 
west face there is some admixture of flints in the 
lower region where the walls have been restored, 
no doubt in connexion with the insertion of 
medieval windows. Until 1840 the rubble faces 
of the walls were wholly covered with plaster; 
and the quoining then showed as bands of 
masonry of uniform width outlining each 
plastered face of the tower. To this end most of 
the long, or pillar-shaped, stones are carefully 
squared, with their faces set about an inch for- 
ward from the face of the rubble wall, and those 
parts of the short or clasping stones which now 
continue deeper along the face of the wall are cut 
back so as to receive the plaster covering. In a few 
cases where the pillar stones are abnormally wide, 
the extra width of their faces has been similarly 
cut back for the plaster. The tower is divided by 
two simple square string-courses into three stages, 
of which the lowest occupies about two-thirds of 
the total height and corresponds to two floors 
internally. The face of each of the upper stages is 
set back about 6 in. from that of the stage below, 
and the tower is capped by a simple square cornice 
and a small lead~covered spire. 

At ground level, the west face of the tower 
rises from a simple square plinth of undressed 
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stones projecting about 6 in. from the wall-face; 
and each of the western quoins is further empha~ 
sized by starting from above the plinth on a 
projecting base about 20in. square and 6in. 
high, into which the lowest quoin-stone is mor- 
tised for further strength. The ground floor of the 
tower is now lit by a Perpendicular window of 
three lights, below which the wall-surface has 
been too much disturbed to show with certainty 
whether or not there was originally a west door, 
The floor above has a medieval window, with 
four-centred head and rectangular frame; but 


Present 
state 


Conjectural 
original state 


FIG. $8. CAMBRIDGE, $T BENE’T 


The west tower, showing its present appearance and 
a conjectural restoration of its original form. 


the masonry above shows signs of an earlier arch, 
which may represent the vestiges of an original, 
round-headed window. The north and south 
faces of this lowest stage of the tower are entirely 
devoid of opening and so are all four faces of the 
second stage. 

The belfry stage originally had three windows 
im each face: a central double window, flanked on 
either side by a very small circular window, or 
sound-hole, each of which was cut ina single slab 
of stone. In the eastern face of the tower, there is 
now only one of these small circular windows; but, 
for reasons given below, it seems clear that there 
were originally two, and that the northern one 
was destroyed in the sixteenth century, when two 
further windows were inserted in each face, 


flanking the double belfry windows, These new 
round-headed windows were cut straight through 
the wall, and their jambs were given no facin 
other than the rubble fabric of the wail. Ti 

heads, however, were formed of thin curves of 
stone, some of which have survived, and one o} 
which bears the inscription R 1586 Pt 

The rough squares of stone which serve as 
frames for the small circular windows are only o: 
the nature of facings in the outer part of the wall, 
through the remainder of which the windows are 
carried in the form of internally splayed circular 
openings with heads roughly turned in flattish 
slabs of rubble. The remains of the inner face of 
the northern circular window of the east face can 
still be seen from inside the belfry, its head stil] 
intact, but its lower curve cut away by the sixe 
teenth-century builders in forming the round 
head of their new window. 

Externally, on the south face of the tower, the 
circular openings are enriched with a ring of 
cable-ornament, which is now heavily weathered, 
If the other faces ever had any such ornament it 
has now completely disappeared. 

The double belfry windows have jambs which 
differ slightly from face to face, but which are 
in general built in ‘Escomb fashion’, with two 
upright and three flat through-stones, of which 
the upper and lower project slightly to form 
imposts and bases; the mid-wall shafts are turned 
balusters with several bands separated by longer, 
slightly bulbous sections; and the through-stone 
slabs are thin, like the imposts, and perfectly 
plain? On three faces the head of the double 
window is formed by a single rectangular stone 
which spans both lights and has the two round 
heads cut in its lower face. On the south. side, 
however, the head is formed of two separate 
square stones each with its lower face cut to form 
the round head of one light of the pair. Immedi- 
ately above the window-heads, a square corbel 
projects and supports a thin pilaster-strip which 
tuns up to the eaves. It seems probable that each 
face of the tower originally rose to a gable, and 
that the tower was then capped with a German~ 
helm roof as at Sompting. If this were so, the 
pilaster-strips would have run to the tops of the 


* L. Cobbett, P. Camb. A.S. 28 (1927), 83-90. 
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* See Fig. 206. 
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ould have been a more intelligible 
they are at present (see Fig. 58). 
in the nave, the most striking feature 
solidly built tower-arch. The jambs 
a plinth of two square orders and are of 

neslaidin “Escomb fashion’. The jambs 
rch are both of carefully dressed stone, 
voussoirs of the arch are through- 
d with radial joints. On both its eastern 
estern face the arch is outlined by a 
hood-mould, carried down beside the 
a pilaster-strip, of which the inner 
ng is half-round and the outer square in 
n. The eastern face of the arch is emphasized 
more important not only by the use of 
, outlining strip-work (about 15 in. across 
double band by comparison with 11 in.), but 
y the provision of a rudely carved beast as a 
e at each end of the hood-mould just above 
he imposts. On both east and west faces of the 
ll the imposts are carried across to the north 
south walls as a broad string-course, which has 
arate projections, rounded and square respec- 
rely, to serve as capitals for the two lines of strip- 
k. It is interesting to note that the round and 
e mouldings of the outlining strip-work are 
th cut on single sections of stone, and that this 
true not only of the vertical pilaster sections 


of the hood-mould which surrounds the head of 
the arch and is cut from seven curved sections of 
‘stone. It is also interesting that a small section of 
tubble walling intervenes between the dressed- 
_ stone jambs and the pilaster-strips, whereas no 
tubble walling intervenes between the extrados 
of the arch and its encircling hood-moulding. The 
detail of the outlining hood-mould and pilaster- 
strips should be compared and contrasted with 
that of the similar work at Skipwith, York- 
shire, Stow, Lincolnshire, and Wittering, 
Northamptonshire. 

Above the tower-arch, and leading to the first 
floor of the tower, is a round-headed doorway 
with “Escomb-fashion’ jambs, square chamfered 
bases and imposts, and head arched in through- 
: stones with very non-radial joints. The floor of the 
nave and aisles is slightly higher than the plinth 
at the western face of the tower and therefore 


hides the plinth, which no doubt runs along the 
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which are in long-and-short formation but also _ 
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north and south walls of the tower, inside the 
present western extensions of the aisles; but the 
western quoins of the nave are clearly to be seen 
in the aisles, in well-formed long-and-short 
technique, and with separate projecting bases like 
those of the western quoins of the tower. It is, 
however, particularly to be noted that the north- 
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FIG. $9. CAMBRIDGE, ST BENE’T 
Details of the south jamb of the tower-arch. 


west quoin has later been chamfered on its angle 
and that none of the stones of either quoin pro- 
jects beyond the face of the nave wall. By con- 
trast with the tower, it therefore appears either 
that the quoins of the nave were intended to be 
covered by the plaster of the wall, or that the 
walls of the nave were intended to be left bare of 
plaster. 

The north and south walls of the tower inside 
the church have had various openings cut through 
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them in later days but show no original openings, 
The north and south walls of the nave have 
been cut through by later arcades for the north 
and south aisles, and the walls above are 
now so heavily plastered as to show no dis- 
tinctive features; but, as they are about 2 
8im. in thickness and as the eastern quoins can 
also be seen in the organ chamber and the 
vestry, it is possible that the original walling still 
stands above the later arcades, 

The northern jamb of the tower-arch may be 
seen to contain a number of modern stones, quite 
differently tooled from the remainder of the 
arch, These replace part of the jamb which had 
at some earlier time been very roughly cut 
about, but which has been preserved and re- 
erected in the south aisle against the south wall of 
the tower. 

Until ‘restorations’ in 18 $8 and 1872, the east 
and north walls of the chancel were most probably 
Anglo-Saxon, and, although the south wall has 
been very greatly altered, it may still contain 
much of its original fabric. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 37 ft 8 in. long internally, and 18 
2 in. wide, with side walls 2 ft 8 in. thick and now 
about 30 ft high. It is probable, however, that the 
original side walls were appreciably lower, since 
the long-and-short western quoins of the nave 
do not extend above the roofs of the aisles, and 
since the present moderately pitched roof comes 
within a few feet of the lower string-course on 
the east face of the tower. 

The tower is 14 ft 6 in. square internally, with 
walls 3 ft thick and about 6 § ft high. The double 
belfry windows are about 3 ft 3in. in width 


between the square jambs, and about 6 ft 6 in. 
tall. 
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ST GILES 


Rebuilt chancel-arch, now at east of south aisle: 
period C3 


The nineteenth-century brick church of St Giles 
at the foot of Castle Hill stands beside the site of 
a much earlier church whose chancel-arch has 
somewhat unexpectedly been preserved in the 
Victorian structure as an arch separating the 
south aisle from an eastern chapel. The arch is 
clearly one of some importance and dignity, even 
in its present setting, and notwithstanding its 
having been re-erected with its more elaborate 
face towards the altar instead of facing westward 
towards the congregation. The square jambs 
give a clear impression of ‘Escomb technique’, 
although not wholly built of through-stones; and 
the massive imposts have plain vertical faces, 
separated by a cable-moulding from sloping 
chamfers which are tichly ornamented with 
double lines of simple diaper pattern. The round 
arch of a single square order has no through- 
stones; and between the eastern and western rings 
of voussoirs the intervening soffit is filled partly 
with rubble and partly with dressed stone. The 
face towards the aisle is completely plain; while 
that to the east is of two orders both in the same 
plane, the inner undecorated and the outer 
decorated with two concentric mouldings, separ- 
ated by a double groove in the form of a W. 
The old church of which this arch formed part 
had retained most of its early fabric until 1875, 
although a large northern annexe with a gallery 
had been opened into the nave through a wide 
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4 FIG. 60. CAMBRIDGE, ST GILES 
Elevation and plan of the destroyed church of St Giles, basedon Thomas Kerrich’s drawings (British Museum Add. MS. 


_ 6755). The insets are measured from the surviving arch, rebuilt in the modern church. Inset A, elevation of original 
_ chancel-arch, on same scale as plan and elevation; inset B, plan of south impost and mouldings of arch, enlarged four 
times from scale of inset A; inset C, detail of north impost and mouldings, also enlarged four times. 


arch in the north wall early in the nineteenth 
century. After the present church had been com- 
pleted close beside its predecessor, the old church 
was pulled down and the materials sold. 

There is some uncertainty about the date of the 
surviving arch and the church of which it formed 
part, although there seems little doubt that they 
were at least as old as 1092, when Picot, the first 
Norman Sheriff of Cambridge, and Hugoline his 
wife, installed Augustinian Canons in a monastery 
which they founded beside their castle. This does 


not, however, rule out the possibility that Picot 
and Hugoline used for their monastery a church 
which was already standing on the site. This is, 
indeed, more than a possibility, since the oldest 
part of the town was on the west of the river. 
In any event it seems safe on the evidence of the 
structural detail of the arch to date it in period C3. 


DIMENSIONS 


The surviving arch is 8 ft 7 in. wide, measured 
between its plain square jambs, and about 14 ft 
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6 in. tall, in a wall 2 ft 9 in. thick. On the evidence 
of dimensioned drawings, now preserved in the 
British Museum, it can be said with some cer- 
tainty that the nave of the church destroyed in 
1875 was 40 ft 9in. long internally, and 21 ft 
9in. wide, with walls between 2 f 3in. and 
2 ft 6 in. thick and 22 ft 7 in. high. The chancel 
was 24 ft 3 in. by 15 ft 9 in., with its foor on the 
same level as that of the nave, and with walls 
about 20 ft in height originally, later raised to 
21 ft 6 in. The nave had two tall, harrow, round- 
headed, internally splayed windows on the north, 
and the chancel had one. On the south, the win- 


dows had been altered. 
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DEDICATION UNKNOWN 


Although no fabric of a church has survived, 
important finds of pre-Conquest grave-slabs were 
made within the grounds of Cambridge Castle in 
1810, when the ramparts of the Norman bailey 
were levelled. These seem too far away from 
St Giles’s church to have formed part of its 
cemetery, and they therefore indicate the former 
existence of another pre-Conquest church in this 
area. 
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LITTLE ST MARY 


No pre-Conquest fabric has survived in Little 
St Mary’s church, but some stones carved with 
rough interlacing patterns are built into the 
south wall of the vestry, beside the buildings of 
Peterhouse. These have been described and 
illustrated by Fox (loc. cit. 21 and pl. v1). 
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ST AUGUSTINE’S ABBEY 


Ruins of church of St Peter and St Paul 

Nave and flanking ‘porticus’: period A1 

Enlarged northern ‘porticus’: period A3 

Western extension, somewhat conjecturally inter~ 
preted as a narthex, vestibule, fore-court and 
tower: period C1 

Rotunda linking main church with eastern chapel 
of St Mary: periods C2 and C3 


Monastic buildings, cloister, etc.: probably periods 
Ag One: 


Ruins of chapel of St Mary 
West wall and doorway: period A1 


(For the chapel of St Pancras, see pp. 146-8) 
INTRODUCTION 


The precincts of Canterbury cathedral are 
bounded on the east by the city wall; beyond 
and parallel to which lie Broad Street and 
Monastery Street, from the latter of which a 
medieval gateway building gives access to the 
ruins of St Augustine’s Abbey. 

The written history of the abbey begins with 
Bede’s account of its foundation by Augustine, 
and of King Ethelbert’s building of its church 
soon after his conversion. The history is continued 
with unusual completeness, albeit with tanta- 
lizing gaps, by subsequent writers, to give a 
picture of at least two periods of major additions 


ctions in Anglo-Saxon times; fol- 
mplete rebuilding, after the Conquest, 
the close of the eleventh century. 
wentieth century it was thought that 
rman abbey begun by Abbot Scot- 
“0 and finished by his successor Wido 
close of the century had effectively 
dall trace of the original church built by 
helbert; and there were serious difficulties 
¢ way of exploring even the ruins of the 
5 abbey church, since only part was 
ible, while the remainder was covered with 
ings belonging to the County Hospital. 
in the twentieth century, however, an area 
ning the eastern section of the ruins having 
purchased and vested in trustees, work was 
un; and, by dint of patient excavation and 
| comparison of the results with the written 
, it has now been established beyond 
that there is preserved beneath the Norman 
ey a substantial part of Ethelbert’s original 
ch, with various interesting Anglo-Saxon 
additions, most of which can be dated with 
reasonable certainty. 
A particularly interesting feature of the ruins 
that have been laid bare in the grounds of 
St Augustine’s Abbey is the survival of the 
ground plans of no less than three seventh-century 
churches, all aligned roughly on a common axis. 
‘The western two of these—that is the church of 
St Peter and St Paul built by King Ethelbert and 
the chapel of St Mary built by his son King 
Edbald—were later joined into a single enlarged 
abbey church by Abbot Wulfric and they are 
accordingly both described in this section devoted. 
to St Augustine’s abbey. The third church, 
further east, known by late tradition as a heathen 
temple of King Ethelbert, has remained a separate 
building, and is described under ‘Canterbury, 
St Pancras’. The distance from the west doorway 
of St Pancras to the west doorway of St Mary is 
about 240 ft, and to the original west doorway of 
St Peter and St Paul about a further 130 ft. The 
clear space between the east end of St Mary’s 
chapel and the west end of the church of St Pancras 
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may have been something like 200 ft, while the 
corresponding clear space between the east end of 
the original church of St Peter and St Paul and the 
west front of the chapel of St Mary must have 
been quite small, certainly not greater than 50 ft, 
and possibly much less, depending on the length 
of the chancel of the main church and the extent 
of the western porticus or narthex before St Mary’s 
chapel, about neither of which is there now any 
detailed information. 

This axial arrangement of two or more churches 
within a single monastery was a characteristic 
feature of early Anglo-Saxon monasteries and is 
substantiated at several places both by written 
history and by surviving ruins, but nowhere 
more fully than at St Augustine’s. 


WRITTEN HISTORY 


Bede records that Augustine and his companions, 
on their first arrival in Canterbury, used the 
church of St Martin to the east of the city.” After 
King Ethelbert had been converted, he gave them 
Jand within the city, no doubt the site of the 
present cathedral church; but Augustine also 
built a monastery outside the city, not far from 
the walls, to the east. In this monastery Ethelbert, 
at Augustine’s counsel, ‘erected from the founda- 
tions and endowed the church of the blessed 
Apostles Peter and Paul in which the bodies of 
Augustine and all the bishops of Canterbury and 
kings of Kent might be laid’.3 Augustine died 
between 604 and 609 before the church was 
consecrated, and he was at first buried outside it; 
but when it was consecrated by his successor 
Lawrence, he was brought inside and buried in the 
north porticus in fitting manner.+ All the succeed- 
ing archbishops up to Bede’s time were also 
buried in this porticus save only Theodore and 
Berhtwald, whose bodies were buried in the 
church itself because the porticus could not take 
any more.> To the east of this church of St Peter 
and St Paul there stood a smaller chapel built 
about 620 by King Edbald, Ethelbert’s son and 
successor, who dedicated it to St Mary;° and 


* Since this description was written, details have become 


west of the church of St Peter and St Paul; Med. Arch. 2 


available of yet a fourth church or chapel, probably later (1958), 186. * FEL E 26 3 HE. 1, 33- 
: than the others, but in the same axial alignment, and to the 4 AE, 0, 3 5 ALB. 3: 6 HE, 6. 
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the east again was the church of 
tas. which tradition said had formerly 
by King Ethelbert for pagan worship. 

- additions to the original church seem 
taken place about the middle of the 
sary when the north porticus dedicated 
ory was enlarged northward so as to 
ace for the burial of further archbishops; 
no contemporary account of this work, 
dated to between 731 and 760 by argu- 
cribed below. No archbishops were, in 
ied in the enlarged porticus, and the first 
burial in it took place when Wulfric 
the eleventh century to provide a fitting 
r the body of St Mildred, when she was 
d from before the high altar by his 
ag operations. 

1e next additions are probably to be associated 
b a rededication of the church recorded by a 
enth-century chronicler William Thorne.* 
details were given of the alterations but they 
were presumably extensive, since the church was 
rededicated by Archbishop Dunstan in A.D. 978 
honour of the holy Apostles St Peter and 
t Paul and of St Augustine the Apostle of the 
‘English. On architectural grounds this tenth- 
century rededication may be associated with a 
“westward extension of the church, including the 
buildings which were somewhat conjecturally 
interpreted by Peers and Clapham as a new 
western narthex and probably a forecourt of 
considerable extent. 

Finally, an cleventh-century chronicler, a 
monk of the name of Gocelin, has provided a 
vivid account of the radical changes which were 
effected in the early buildings by Wulfric, fortieth 
abbot, and of the subsequent destruction of the 
early church by Abbots Scotland and Wido to 
make room for their more ambitious Norman 
building which seems, however, to have been 
designed to cover exactly the same extent from 
€ast to west.3 Gocelin’s book, giving a detailed 
account of the intentions and actions of Wulfric, 
Scotland and Wido, appears from internal evi- 


* 'W. Thorne, Chronicle of St Augustine's, Canterbury, 
ed. A. H. Davis (Oxford, 1934), 38. 

* Arch.7 (1927), 201-18. Narthexand forecourt, 210- 
Il. Suggested western. tower, 211. 

3 Gocelin’s Book of the translation of St Augustine the 
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dence to have been written about 1097, and it is 
clear that Gocelin was an eyewitness of the works 
carried out by the latter two and possibly also of 
the works of Wulfric (abbot, 1047~59). 

The principal church of the abbey having 
become too small, it was Wulfric’s intention to 
enlarge it by coupling it by an intermediate 
octagonal structure to Edbald’s smaller eastern 
chapel of St Mary. On a visit to Rheims he 
obtained leave from Pope Leo IX to carry out his 
purpose, and on his return home he cleansed the 
cemetery between the two churches and then 
demolished the eastern part of the main church 
as well as the western part of the chapel of 
St Mary ‘and the porticus with which it was sur- 
rounded’.4 Before demolishing the east part of 
the main church he moved into the enlarged 
north porticus of St Gregory the body of St Mil- 
dred which had. been placed before the high altar 
after its translation in 1030 from Minster in the 
Isle of Sheppey; but, as his plan did not involve 
the demolition of the chapel of St Mary but only 
its incorporation into the new enlarged church, 
he did not move the kings and saints buried in the 
chapel. Gocelin does not record how far the work 
had advanced before Wulfric’s death in 1059, 
except to say that it was incomplete; but, since 
he mentions columns, whereas the existing re- 
mains in the crypt have massive stone piers, it is 
reasonable to assume that the work had advanced 
to the main storey in which columns were used, 
by contrast with the masonry piers of the crypt. 
It was believed that Wulfric’s death had been due 
to the displeasure of the Virgin Mary at his de- 
struction of the west end of her chapel, and the 
work begun by Wulfric was left unchanged by 
his successor Egelsig, the last of the Anglo-Saxon 
abbots. 

After the Conquest, the first Norman abbot, 
Scotland by name, found the church both incon~ 
veniently small and also in a state of considerable 
decay. Knowing the circumstances of Wulfric’s 
death, he took care to obtain further papal 
blessing before interfering with the sacred build- 


apostle of the English and his followers is in British Museum 
manuscript Cotton MS. Vesp. Bxx. Latin transcripts, 
and English translations of relevant passages, are given by 
W. StJ. Hope in Arch. Cant. 32 (1917), 1-26. 

4 ...cum porticibus quibus circumcingebatur. . .. 
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ings; but, having obtained authority from Pope 
Alexander, he began his plan of replacing all the 
early buildings with a new structure of the same 
length but of greater width and in the new Nor- 
man style. Since his plan involved the complete 
destruction of both early churches, and of Wul- 
fric’s connecting octagon, he began systematically 
at the east, and his first operation was to remove 
from St Mary’s chapel the bodies of the bishops, 
abbots, and kings who had been buried there. 
St Adrian, seventh abbot, was given a new tem~ 
porary home in the enlarged north porticus not far 
from St Mildred, while the others, including 
King Edbald the founder of the chapel, were 
housed in a western tower of the monastery, 
before an altar dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
until they could be reburied in the new church. 
By the time of Scotland’s death in 1087 the chancel 
of his new church was complete, with a crypt 
beneath, thus sweeping away all trace of Edbald’s 
chapel except its west wall; the transepts were 
also complete, but only a beginning had been 
made on the nave. Scotland was buried in his 
crypt, where in due course he was to be joined by 
the group of saints, bishops and kings, shortly to 
be translated by his successor Wido from the 
porticus of St Gregory and St Martin. 

Gocelin recounts how in rogr, as the work of 
destruction of the early church proceeded, the 
tombs of the saints in the north porticus were 
accidentally overwhelmed by part of the falling 
masonry but “when such great heaps of stones, 
beams, and leaden roofs. . .had been removed, ail 
the monuments, although they were fragile and 
of tilework, and also the sculptures and angelic 
images, with the Majesty of Our Lord... 
appeared unhurt, while all acclaimed the wonder- 
ful works of God’. The actual translation of the 
saints to their new home was safely effected in 
togr and, although nothing whatever is known 
of their subsequent history, it is now possible, as 
the result of Gocelin’s careful description, to fix 
the precise original positions of the tombs of the 
first eight archbishops in and beside the porticus of 
St Gregory; and to say with certainty that three 
cavities preserved in the original seventh-century 
cement, beside the Norman sleeper wall, were 


the resting places of the second, third 
fourth archbishops, Lawrence (d. 619), Melli 
(d. 624) and Justus (d. c. 630). The tombs 9 
Augustine, and of Honorius and Deusdedit, wh, 
succeeded Justus, are permanently hidden benea 
the sleeper wall which carries the north arcade of 
Wido’s Norman nave (see Fig. 62). 

It is of interest to set out in detail the evidence 
which enables us to identify the surviving fabric 
with such certainty. In the first place, Gocelin’s 
chronicle gives a detailed description. of the posi- 
tions of the individual tombs in the north porticus, 
and an equally detailed description of how they 
were opened. Next, he describes how, when the 
site had been cleared, the building of the new nave 
caused the tombs to be covered over, and 4 
column of the new north arcade to be erected 
exactly over the original site of the tomb of 
St Augustine. Gocelin then adds: 


Moreover, lest our posterity, those who shall be sons of 
the love of so great a father, shall grieve that henceforth 
they know not the place as described of his ancient monu- 
ment, let him note who will that this column which we 
have described alittle before. . .is the third from that which 
is arched for the eastern tower, 


For more complete extracts from Gocelin’s 
long description of the position of the coffins and 
the method of their translation, the reader is 
referred to Sir William Hope’s original account 
of the discoveries in 1915." Of the record of posi- 
tion it is sufficient here to say that the tombs were 
arranged in the porticus with Augustine on the 
south of the altar of St Gregory, and Lawrence 
on the north; to the west of Lawrence lay Mellitus 
and Justus, along the original north wall; to the 
south of Justus lay Honorius and Deusdedit, 
beside the west wall; and there was no burial 
between Deusdedit at the west of the south wall 
and Augustine at the east because in between came 
a doorway to the nave close to the dividing wall; 
finally, Adrian and Mildred were in the extended 
north porticus separated from Lawrence only by the 
original north wall. Of the removal of the coffins 
in L091 it is sufficient to summarize Gocelin’s 
account by saying that the tomb of Lawrence 
was broken open from the south by taking up the 
pavement before the altar of St Gregory. 


* 'W. St J. Hope, Arch. 66 (1914-15), 377-400; reprinted in Arch. Cant. 32 (1917), 1-26. 
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FIG. 62. CANTERBURY, KENT, ST AUGUSTINE’S ABBEY 


Detailed plan of the church of St Peter and St Paul. In the drawing of this plan a sharp distinction has been maintained 
getween walls which are definitely located by surviving remains, walls whose position can be inferred with some degree 
of certainty either from other surviving remains or from the literary evidence, and walls which are conjectural. The full 
outline and internal shading shows the walls which were discovered by excavation and the full outline without any 
= shading shows the parts of these same walls which may be regarded as fixed with certainty even though they 
have vanished. The broken double outline shows walls which have no such definite evidence for their position but which 
are nevertheless in very little doubt. The broken single outline of the eastern apse and its flanking porticus indicates that 
these are wholly conjectural. 
__ It should be remembered that the sleeper wall of the Norman north arcade runs across the ruins from A to B and 
the south sleeper wall from C to D, thus removing all evidence of parts of the earlier church in those areas. 

The tombs of archbishops are shown in full outline when they have been found and in broken outline when their 
positions are based solely on the literary evidence. 


It remains now to record how the excavations also the actual shape of Lawrence's coffin round 
of 1915 confirmed these records and made possible which, clearly, liquid mortar had been poured 
a precise identification of the remains of the after his burial. To the west is the tomb of 
Porticus of St Gregory. The three tombs of Law- Mellitus, also opened on the south; while west 
rence, Mellitus and Justus may be seen beside the again is that of Justus, opened on the north, no 
horth wall of the porticus, a short distance to the doubt because the tomb of Honorius lay to the 
north of the Norman sleeper wall that carries the south. In order to complete the story it must 
north arcade of the Norman nave. The tomb of now be said that about 5 ft to the south of the 
Lawrence is partly cut away for the foundation of tomb of Lawrence, and therefore over the site of 
a thirteenth-century screen wall, but it is other- the tomb of Augustine, there stands what remains 
Wise intact and shows not only, the opening cut of the third Norman column west of the central 
: In its south side, as recorded by Gocelin, but tower. 
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ment as its main north wall. Since this indicates an easter 


DESCRIPTION OF THE EXISTING REMAINS 


It appears, both from Gocelin’s account and 
from the excavated ruins, that the Norman 
builders cut away the Anglo-Saxon work where it 
lay in the course of the foundations of their new 
building but that otherwise they suffered the 
Anglo-Saxon fabric to remain beneath the level 
of their floors, 

Of the chapel of St Mary nothing remains 
except its west wall, buile of Roman brick, 
ft toin. to 2 ft in thickness, with a doorway 
64 ft wide in the centre, rebated towards the west. 
The plan, like that of other early Kentish churches, 
probably included an apsidal east end which we 
may assume to be fairly closely followed by the 
line of Abbot Scotland’s apsidal crypt. From 
Gocelin’s statement about the porticus surrounding 
the west end we may perhaps assume that the 
original building had porticus to the north and 
south of its nave as well as to the west, in a manner 
similar to the plan of Reculver church after its 
eighth-century additions. 

By contrast with the scanty remains of Edbald’s 
chapel of St Mary, the fabric of Ethelbert’s 
church of St Peter and St Paul has survived to a 
remarkable degree, so that it is possible to piece 
together the plan of the nave and of its flanking 
porticus with considerable certainty. There is, 
however, considerable doubt about the form of 
the east end, which was almost wholly swept 
away by Wulfric to make way for the lower 
stage of his octagon, or rotunda. The existing 
remains are of four principal dates: 

(4) The original church begun by King Ethelbert about 598 
and consecrated by Lawrence about 61 3. This is clearly defined 
by the existing remains as having had a nave 39 ft long by 
27 ft broad, with walls 21 in. thick, built of Roman bricks 
neatly laid in pebbly mortar. The eastern part of the nave 
was flanked to the north by the porticus of St Gregory for 
the burial of the archbishops, and to the south by the 
porticus of St Martin for the burial of King Ethelbert and 
Queen Bertha; to the west of the have was a narthex, 
extending across the full width, and opening on either 
side to flanking porticus, west of those dedicated to St 
Gregory and to St Martin. 

To the east the plan is uncertain, the only evidence given 


by the ruins being a short length of wall extending east- 
ward from the porticus of St Gregory in the same align 


part of the same overall width as the main structure _ 
width of about 60 ft, Peers and Clapham suggested that 
a transept intervened at this stage between the nave and 
the eastern termination; which, by analogy with al] the 
other early Kentish churches, they assumed to have beep 
an apse." The plan so suggested, in the form of a Tau~cross, 
was compared by Peers and Clapham with the Romano. 
British church whose foundations have survived at Sil 
chester, in a form which is remarkably similar except that 
it is much smaller and is oriented to the west. The only 
other example of this form of plan is found in the ruined 
church at North Elmham, again on a smaller scale. In the 
other early Kentish churches the apse opens from the nave, 
often with porticus flanking it to north and south; but, 
while not ruling out the possibility that this might haye 
been the form of the original church built by King Ethel. 
bert, Peers and Clapham favoured their alternative sug. 
gestion and pointed out that the greater importance of this 
church might reasonably have been reflectedin some greater 
elaboration of plan as well as by its greater size. 

Within the nave there is still preserved a great part ofits 
original flooring of plaster, coloured pink by an admixture 
of pounded brick in the way almost always found in the 
early group of churches. At the west, the wall between 
nave and narthex remains, of the same thin construction, 
in Roman brick, with a doorway about 4 ft wide in the 
middle of the wall. Further west again the outer wall of 
the narthex is of the same construction, with a central 
doorway 74 ft wide, flanked by small buttresses that 
are so common in the early Kentish churches but are 
otherwise almost unknown in Anglo-Saxon architecture, 
The side walls of the nave are everywhere destroyed or 
overlaid by the Norman sleeper walls; but the eastern and 
western wails of the several porticus remain in part, as well 
as the outer wall of that to the north, and parts of that to 
the south, so as to fix the plan of the porticus with certainty 
and to show that the porticus of St Gregory, 28 ft long by 
12 ft wide, was about 5 ft longer than the corresponding 
porticus of St Martin on the south. 

Finally, there remain the three tombs already mentioned 
in the porticus of St Gregory; and its north, east, and west 
walls, which have been to some extent protected. by the 
tombs. Sir William Hope’s article already referred to 
gives detailed descriptions of the tombs and of the recon- 
structions that were made of the coffins of Lawrence and 
Justus from the impressions that have been preserved in 
the cement walls of the tombs. It is therefore sufficient 
here to say that the tombs extended about 2 fi below the 
floor and 3 ft 6 in. above, in the form of solid blocks of 
mortar containing pieces of embedded tile; and that, when 
the porticus was later extended to the north by breaking 
down its north wall beside these tombs, the new plaster 
floor of the same pink character was brought up to the 
side of the tombs, and their north faces were rendered in 
plaster. 

(6) The eighth-century extension of the north porticus. The 
northward enlargement of the north porticus seems to 


* Arch. 77 (1927), 201. It should be noted that, although 
the apsidal east end may be regarded as a reasonable asstimp-~ 
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tion, there is at present no evidence which would justify 
a confident assertion that it was so. 


first addition to the original church, and the 
indations show rather thicker walls of stone 
.d of Roman brick, enclosing a space about 
y 15 ft wide, the east wall being toughly 
east wall of the original porticus, but the 
kedly out of alignment. The foundations 
buttresses at the angles and in the middle 
b wall; and, on architectural grounds, this 

the addition among the early group of 
Further evidence for its date can be deduced 
story, since it may be assumed from Bede’s 
tit was not built when the seventh and eighth 
ps, Theodore (d. 690) and Berhtwald (d. 731), 
edin the nave. The ninth and tenth archbishops, 
(d. 734) and Nothelm (d. 739), are thought to 
en buried in the church, although nothing is known 
place of their burial; but the eleventh archbishop, 
(d. 760), is known from the records of Canter- 
thedral to have built there a place in which he and 
ent archbishops were buried. Thus there was no 
the north extension after 760; and it was certainly 
lt by 731, and probably not by 739; so that its 
ng can be placed near the middle of the eighth 
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Tenth-century westward extensions. Little but 
ndations remain of the westward extensions; but the 
lithic nature of these foundations, so characteristic 
ature of many tenth-century works, may serve to give 
port to the assignment of these extensions to the latter 
alf of the tenth century on the evidence of the reconstruc- 
nofthe church in 978 by St Dunstan. The additions and 
at ations attributed to this period comprise the removal 
f the wall between narthex and nave so as to enlarge the 
tter; the construction of a new narthex to the west, with 
a vestibule beyond, and apparently opening to it through 
two doorways that were separated by a central pier (an 
arrangement otherwise unknown except at South Elm- 
ham); and finally the enclosure of a forecourt beyond the 
vestibule to the full width. The arrangement is ambitious 
and in many ways reminiscent of the later development 
of Glastonbury abbey under Dunstan, a fact which would 
give further support to the assignment of these works to 
Dunstan’s tenure of the archbishopric. 

(4) The eleventh-century alterations of Wulfric. Wulfric’s 
ambitious scheme provided for uniting the church of St 
Peter and St Paul to the chapel of St Mary by means of an 
Octagonal rotunda, with a crypt beneath, most probably 
for the tombs of the archbishops, and with a central 
pening through the main floor above, to give a free 
view of the crypt below. The following paragraphs 
describe the pre-Norman fabric as it now stands after 
demolition by the Normans to below their floor level. 

; The area between the west wall of St Mary’s chapel and 

f the east wall of the nave of the church of St Peter and St 

Paul having been cleared and excavated below the level 
= of the earlier churches, a new floor or foundation of 
fammed chalk was laid at a level about 3 ft below that of 
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the floor of the main church. On this foundation the 
walls and internal piers of the rotunda were built, of 
ragstone rubble laid in mortar, and set out with a precision 
unusual for Anglo-Saxon masons. The outer shell of the 
rotunda appears as a building octagonal in form externally 
and circular internally with a diameter of $4 ft. An aisle 
6 ft wide runs round the interior, separated by a ring of 
eight massive piers from the circular central space, which 
isabout 25 ft in diameter. The piers are set out with straight 
sides radiating from the common centre, and their inner 
and outer faces are circular and concentric in plan. The 
piers now stand to a height of about 5 ft above the floor; 
and near the top they show a tendency to curve out as 
though for the springing of barrel vaults over the spaces 
between the eight piers, linking with a single barrel vault 
carried round the whole outer aisle, or ambulatory. 


Waulfric’s crypt was apparently to be approached 
from the main church by a stairway down the 
centre, for which a ramp of rammed chalk now 
runs down through the opening, 94 ft wide, in the 
west wall of the rotunda. There would no doubt 
have been stairways up from the nave to the 
main upper floor of the rotunda, on either side of 
the stairway down into the crypt; but of these 
nothing remains. Externally, however, there are 
now visible the remains of a flight of stairs leading 
up in the angle between the north-west side of the 
rotunda and the east side of Wulfric’s new east 
wall for the nave. During the course of the 
excavations these stairs were at first mistaken for 
remains of a tenth-century apse of wide diameter 
spanning the whole east end of the original church, 
and they were so indicated in Hope’s plan;? but 
their true nature has become apparent after further 
excavation, and was described by Peers and Clap- 
ham,3 namely as stairs giving direct access from 
outside to the main floor-level of the rotunda. 

The fabric shows that during the course of 
erection the plan of the exterior of the building 
was changed by thickening all the walls with an 
outer skin about 2 ft in thickness, with a pilaster 
or buttress up the centre of each face, except on 
each of the north and south faces, where its place 
was taken by a large semi-circular mass about 15 ft 
in diameter, of solid masonry in the height now 
standing, but no doubt intended at a higher level 
to carry a circular stairway. 

At the east, the work of Wulfric’s masons ends 


: * Excavations in 1957 have, however, thrown doubt 
upon the existence of what was formerly regarded as a 
Western entrance-tower, Med. Arch. 2 (1958), 186. 


2 Arch. Cant. 32 (1917), 26. 
3 Arch. 77 (1927), 216. 
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against the west wall of St Mary’s chapel, which 
serves as the east wall of the rotunda. At the west, 
the remains are more complicated: the west face 
of the rotunda is divided by the opening for the 
stairway down from the church; on either side, 
although much has been cut away by Scotland’s 
sleeper wall, it is possible to see the adjoining 
faces of the outer wall of the rotunda running 
away to the north-east and south-west; but to 
north and south of the west wall it is also possible 
to see the remains of a further wall of Wulftic’s 
period, apparently intended as the new east wall 
of a rebuilt or enlarged nave." If this wall was 
indeed intended as the east wall of a new nave, 
the building implied by it would have been about 
70 ft wide from north to south; and it was sug- 
gested by Peers and Clapham that Wulftic’s 
intention was probably to have a transept of this 
width beside his rotunda, with an aisled nave to 
its west. 

Writing of the progress of the work before 
Wulfric’s death in 1059, Gocelin says that ‘Kent 
rejoiced in the new work, although the want of 
skill of the builders had made it unsuitable for a 
monastic habitation’. It will be clear from what 
has been said that there is no evidence of lack of 
skill in the execution of the work so far as may 
be judged from what remains. It may be that 
Gocelin was criticizing the plan as unsuitable for a 
monastic church, or that some lack of skill had 
been displayed in keeping the church fit for ser- 
vices while the extensive rebuilding was in 
progress, 


MONASTIC BUILDINGS 


Extensive and complicated remains of monastic 
buildings are to be seen in the area of the Norman 
cloister to the north of the original abbey church. 
These were described by Clapham in 1934 as 
‘amongst the earliest remains of a monastic 
cloister north of the Alps’. Clapham suggested 
that the pre-Conquest foundations in this area 
could be divided into three groups, of which the 
first represented domestic buildings of a sort 
dating from before the development of a rect- 
angular claustral plan, while the two subsequent 


groups represented a cloister perhaps begun ; 
part of Dunstan’s tenth-century development : 
the abbey and later replanned in conjunctio, 
with the steps which led into the north side of 
Abbot Wulfric’s octagon. ) 

Of the early first group, foundations of only 
one building remain, underlying the twelfth. 
century refectory, about 28 ft by 17 ft, and atq ‘ 
angle to the axis of the abbey. By comparison 
with the scattered buildings at Whitby, Clapham 
suggested that this (shown at A in Fig. 61, P. 136) 
was one of the pre-Danish monastic buildings, 

Of the second group, tentatively dated to 
Dunstan, are walls of a cloister, within the area of 
the later medieval cloister, and carefully laid out 
So as not to interfere with the northward exten- 
sion of the porticus of St Gregory. The internal 
area of this cloister seems to have been about 
42 ft square, with walks about 11 ft wide on all_ 
four sides. It was flanked on the east, north, and 
west by ranges of buildings of which the western 
was about 15 ft wide, the eastern 18 ft, and the — 
northern a little wider. 

Of the third group, tentatively dated to Wulftic, 
only the thicker walls of the east, north and west 
sides of the court remain. The arrangement of 
walls suggests that this cloister had no south 
walk, and that it was formed by an enlargement 
of its predecessor westward and perhaps also 
northward. 


DIMENSIONS 
These have been given fully in the text. 
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* The outside steps already referred to are in the acute angle between the northern section of this wall and the 


north-west face of the rotunda. 
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ST MARTIN 


Chancel, formerly nave of earliest church: 
period A1 


Nave of slightly later date: period A1 


Bede (H.E. 1, 26) records that there was on the 
east side of the city of Canterbury a church 
dedicated in honour of St Martin, and built while 
the Romans were still in the island, wherein the 
queen used to worship before the coming of Augus- 
tine, and in which Augustine and his companions 
first began to meet, until King Ethelbert, being 
converted to the faith, allowed them to preach 
_ Openly and build or repair churches in all places. 
____ On a slight hill about half a mile to the east of 
Canterbury cathedral the church of St Martin 
stands to this day, now consisting of a west tower, 

an aisleless nave and chancel, and a north vestry. 

The tower is of the fourteenth century; the nave 

7 has been argued as of Roman date, but is now 
generally accepted as Anglo-Saxon, of later date 
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than the western part of the chancel; this western 
part of the chancel is generally accepted as having 
extended somewhat further to the west than at 
present, and as having been the nave of the church 
referred to by Bede, in which Queen Bertha wor- 
shipped, although probably of sub-Roman or carly 
Anglo-Saxon rather than of Roman construction; 
the eastern part of the chancel is a later medieval 
extension and the vestry is modern. 

Within the present chancel there may be seen 
in the south wall, close beside the pointed chancel- 
arch, a blocked square-headed doorway, apparent- 
ly part of the original fabric, with brick~built 
jambs cut straight through the wall, and a heavy 
stone lintel. It opened to a very small south 
porticus, which has disappeared, but which has 
left traces of the bonding of its east and west walls 
on either side of the doorway. A fragment of 
the western wall of the porticus may still be seen, 
projecting about 5 in. from the south wall of the 
chancel, in the angle beside the east wall of the 
nave; and when excavations were made between 
1895 and 1900, considerable parts of the side walls 
were found, running south from the chancel, 
with an area of opus signinum flooring beside the 
doorway. No trace was found of the south wall, 
which seemed to have been totally destroyed by 
later graves; but it was found that the west wall 
lay partly beneath the east wall of the nave. 

A few feet further eastward is a blocked round- 
headed doorway of different workmanship, in 
which the jambs narrow slightly to the top, the 
imposts are formed of two projecting tiles, and the 
springing of the arch is rather wider than the jambs. 
A break in the masonry all round this doorway 
shows that it is a later insertion; but its construc- 
tion is characteristically Anglo-Saxon, and the 
doorway is accordingly regarded as a later Anglo- 
Saxon insertion, probably of the same date as the 
present nave. 

Externally it will be seen that this section of 
wall is well-laid Roman brick or tile, and that 
there is a pilaster or buttress of low projection a 
little to the east of the blocked round-headed 
door, with a straight joint’ just beyond it, between 
the early masonry and that of the medieval 
eastern extension. By analogy with the neigh- 
bouring church of St Pancras, it has been suggested 
that at this point the original nave ended and the 
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FIG. 63. CANTERBURY, KENT, ST MARTIN 


A, south porticus, excavated by Routledge between 1895 and 1900: it is probably contemporary with the earliest part 
of the church; B, the east end is conjectural: we have followed other writers in showing an apse, but thereisno structural 


evidence for this. 


narrower chancel began, probably as an apse. 
Unfortunately, it has been impossible to verify 
this by recovering the early foundations, because 
these appear to have been wholly removed by 
excavation for interments within the later chancel. 

Returning next to the nave of the present 
church, we see that the fabric is of mixed stone 
and Roman brick, not in the regular courses that 
represent Roman building, but with single bands 
of brick that are neither continuous across the 
walls nor even always horizontally laid. The 
appearance is, therefore, much more characteristic 
of Anglo-Saxon workmanship, and an early Anglo- 
Saxon date is also suggested by the small pilasters 
or buttresses at the external angles, as at St Pancras, 
Canterbury, and St Peter, Bradwell-on-sea, 

On the inner face of the west wall of the nave, 
the outline of a blocked, rownd-headed opening 
may clearly be traced, high up above the present 
pointed west doorway. This must indicate the 
former presence of a very tall west doorway; or 
possibly of a west window, like that at Bradwell, 
above a doorway of more normal size. On either 
side of this enigmatical central opening, and about 
level with it, is a tall, round-headed window, now 
blocked, and apparently cut through the wall 
without any proper arching for the head. On 
closer inspection it appears that these windows 


were originally less tall and then had heads that _ 
were properly arched in Roman tiles, of which the 
springing courses may still be seen about half-way 
up the present jambs, 

It will be clear from this description that the 
church has undergone many changes, even before 
the Norman Conquest; the proper interpretation 
of its history is now difficult to achieve with cer~ 
tainty because of the destruction of evidence by 
subsequent centuries of interments within the 
church and of modification or restoration of its 
fabric. But it seems reasonably clear that the 
present chancel represents part of the fabric of the 
church in which Queen Bertha worshipped before 
the coming of Augustine, and that the present 
nave is a later addition, perhaps from just after 
King Ethelbert’s conversion, when Augustine and 
his followers were allowed to ‘ preach openly and 
build or repair churches in all places’. 

The font is also worthy of inspection. It has 
been claimed as being that in which King Ethelbert 
was baptized, but this is unlikely. The bowl is not 
cut from a single block of stone, but is built from 
twenty or more pieces. Its cylindrical outer sur- 
face is ornamented by an arcade of intersecting 
tound arches above two rows of complicated inter- 
lacing strap-work in which the individual strands 
are broad and flat, with a row of beads or pellets 
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rrow raised mouldings which out- 
The interlacing has been advanced 
f a pre-Norman date for this font; 

nent with pellets is distinctly Nor- 
sIso is the arcade round the top. 


IONS 

scent nave is 38 ft long internally and 
. with side walls 1 ft 10 in. thick and 
5 ft high. The chancel is 14 ft 4 in. wide, 
ut 18 ft of its early side walls, 2 ft 2 in. 
ain to the east of the present chancel- 
here are indications that they originally 
nued further westward. 

e destroyed south porticus was probably 
square in plan, with sides only 4 ft 9 in. 
ly, and walls 2ft 2in. thick. The flat- 
doorway opening into it is 3 ft 3 in. wide 
der 6 ft tall. The round-headed doorway 
her east narrows from 2 ft 4 in. at the sill to 
Tin. at the imposts, and is 6 ft 1 in. tall. 

The central round-headed outline on the west 
| of the nave defines an opening 7 ft 6 in. 
and 16 ft 6 in. high overall, while the blocked 
indows on either side have their sills 10 ft above 
floor and their openings are 2 ft 4 in. wide and 
tall in the wall-face, narrowing to 1 ft 8 in. 
wide against the later blocking wall which forms 
the back of the recess. Before these windows were 
enlarged upward, their height from sill to crown 
‘must have been about 4 ft, or slightly less, and 
their apertures in the outer face of the wall about 
1 ft wide. 
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ST MARY 


Foundations and lower courses of west wall and 
doorway: period A1 


Except for its west wall, the chapel of St Mary, 
built by King Edbald about 620, has been 
swallowed up in the crypt below the chancel 
of Abbot Scotland’s early Norman church of 
St Augustine’s abbey. The surviving west wall, 
of Roman bricks carefully laid, is between 1 ft 
to in. and 2 ft in thickness, with a doorway 63 ft 
wide in the centre, rebated for dressed-stone 
facings towards the west, in a manner similar to 
the treatment of several of the doorways at 
Reculver. For a full account of the history of the 
incorporation of this chapel into the abbey church 
of St Augustine, see “Canterbury, St Augustine’s 
Abbey’ (pp. 134-42). 


DIMENSIONS 


The surviving foundation indicates a church 
23 ft in width internally. If Abbot Scotland’s 
crypt followed the outline of the early building, 
as seems quite probable, then its internal length 
must have been about 61 ft. 


REFERENCES 


These are fully given under Canterbury, 
St Augustine’s Abbey (pp. 142~3). 
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ST MILDRED 
South quoins of nave: period doubtful 


St Mildred’s church is unromantically situated in 
Stour Street beside the gas-works, and there is no 
Anglo-Saxon detail to be seen in its fabric except 
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for the quoins of the south wall, both of which 
are of decidedly megalithic character. The wall 
itself is of stone rubble and uncut flint, and the 
stones of the quoins are laid without any systema- 
tic plan except that all of them are big; one is 
nearly 4 ft high and others, although less than 
2 ft high, extend for 2 or 3 ft along the walls. 
Nothing now remains visible to enable any other 
part of the church to be claimed as pre~Conquest. 


DIMENSIONS 


The south wall, 2 ft 10 in. thick and about 18 ft 
high, is no less than 6r ft in length externally, thus 


indicating a church originally of some importance. 
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ST PANCRAS 


Ruins of apsidal chancel, nave with western porch 
of entry, and flanking side-chapel or ‘porticus’ 
period A1 

In the grounds of St Augustine’s abbey, about a 

quarter of a mile east of the cathedral, the ruins of 

the Anglo-Saxon church of St Pancras are now 
carefully preserved and open to the public, having 
been recovered from private ownership about the 
beginning of this century. Apart from the apsidal 
chancel, most of which was destroyed in the 
Middle Ages for the building of the Perpendicular 


east end, the lower parts of the walls gu: 
round the whole of the original building. 

plan can thus be seen to have been an apsidal 
chancel, separated by a triple arch from a nail 
which had small rectangular chapels or porticus 
the north and south, and a similarly shaped porch 
of entry at the west. 

Only small vestiges remain from the ori ginal 
walls of the chancel, and it is not easy from tho ce 
vestiges to visualize its original form; but carefy 
measurement convinced Peers in 1901 that it had 
had the unusual plan of a stilted, elliptical apse.t 
The side walls run straight eastward for about 
io ft from the nave, then a small buttress marks the 
junction of the straight and the curved sections, 
and finally the east end is formed of a half-cllipse 
rather than the usual semicircle. 

Between the nave and the chancel, the sleeper 
wall, which still remains, carried an arcade of 
three unequal arches supported on. four circular 
columns, Later, but still early in the Anglo-Saxon 
era, the two narrower arches flanking the main 
central arch were bricked up, perhaps to give 
greater strength; and, in the continuous wall so 
formed, there has survived the lower section of the 
most southerly column, a section about 3 ft high, 
with a properly formed base, indicating that it was 
a re-used Roman column, probably originally 
about 11 ft in height. 

The north porticus has vanished, and its doorway 
seems to have been blocked in the Middle Ages; 
but when Hope cleared the site in 1901 he 
reported that the abutment of the walls of the 
porticus could clearly be seen on the north wall 
of the nave by breaks in the external plastering of 
the wall? The walls of the south porticus still stand 
for a height of 2 ft or more, showing clearly that 
it had no external doorway, and so was entered 
only from the nave; moreover, they are not in 
bond with the wall of the nave, thus indicating 
that the porticus was a later addition. Finally, its 
east and west walls are carried southward slightly 
beyond the south wall so as to form shallow 
buttresses or pilasters. 

The eastern angles of the nave may have had 
buttresses which projected to the north and 
south, while at the western angles of the nave 


* C.R. Peers, Arch. J. 58 (1901), 402-34. 
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plan 
each wall is carried onward so as to produce 
at each quoin a pair of buttresses fanking the 
_ angle. The west face of the nave appears to have 
been designed originally with a central doorway, 
flanked by two similar shallow buttresses; but, in 
_the course of building, the plan seems to have been 
_ changed so as to include the western porch of 
entry which now survives, with its walls built in 
continuation of the original shallow buttresses. 
For the first 3 ft of walling, a straight vertical 
joint separates the original buttress from the wall 
of the porch; but thereafter the two are properly 
bonded, thus showing that the change of plan had 
been made before that point was reached. The 
Western angles of the porch have twin buttresses 
like those of the nave; and the north wall of the 
porch still stands to a height of about 11 ft, with 
the whole of the north jamb of the outer western 
doorway, including a simple impost formed of 
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lowing Clapham we have shown the eastern apse of semi-circular form. Hope and Peers both thought that the 
ments of walling at A and B could be interpreted as defining an apse of elliptical shape, but it is now very difficult 
e certain of this, and the semi-circular shape is both easier to draw and more probable in practice. Compare the 
in Arch. 77 (1927), 205, which shows buttresses at the east, and an elliptical apse. 


two projecting courses of bricks, and also the 
springing of the arch. 

By a careful study of the mortar used in the 
various sections of the building, and by reference 
to absence or presence of bonding, Hope was able 
to develop a complete history of its erection in 
stages. First, he noted that the surviving walls of 
the chancel and the lower part of the nave were all 
set in yellow mortar, while the blocking of the 
arch, the walls of the south porticus and west 
porch, and the upper wall of the nave and west 
porch where in bond, were all built in white 
mortar. Secondly, by great good fortune, he laid 
bare some fallen fragments of the actual arch 
between nave and chancel, all of which he found 
to be jointed with the earlier, yellow mortar; by 
contrast a mass of masonry fallen from the upper 
wall of the nave beside the doorway to the 
porticus was found to have the later, white mortar. 
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Hope therefore deduced that the chancel and the 
arcade separating it from the nave were first 
built to their full height, and that meanwhile 
the walls of the nave, without any flanking 
porticus or west porch, were built only a few 
courses high; then came a change of plan, and 
after a pause, perhaps only a short pause, the 
building was continued, but with white mortar 
instead of yellow, and with the three additional 
chambers to north, south and west. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 42 ft 7 in. long internally, and 26 ft 
7in. wide, with walls 1 roin. thick. The 
chancel, according to the plan deduced by Peers, 
was about 30 ft long and 22 ft wide. The south 
porticus has its greater length north and south, and 
is 10 ft 6 in. by 9 ft 4 in, internally, while the west 
porch has almost exactly the same dimensions, 
but with the longer axis east and west; and both 
buildings have walls x ft 10 in. thick. 

The triple arcade had a central arch 9 ft wide 
and side arches each 4 ft wide: the west doorway 
of the nave was originally set out 7 ft gin. in 
width but was narrowed to 6 { 6in., and the 
outer doorway of the west porch is about the 
same width and was originally about 11 ft high, 
with a round arch of a single square order. The 
doorways to the north and south porticus are much 
narrower, only 3 ft 2 in. wide. 
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Kent 
Map sheet 173, reference TR 1 55577 


ST PETER AND ST PAUL 


Ruins of an extensive church built by King Ethelbert 
at the advice of St Augustine, and modified at various 
times before its complete rebuilding at the close of 
the eleventh century: periods A1 to C 3 


A complete account of the history and fabric of 
this important church is given under ‘ Canterbury, 
St Augustine’s Abbey’ (pp. 134-42). 


CANTERBURY 


Kent 


Map sheet 173, reference TR 1 $1§79 


THE PRE-CONQUEST CATHEDRAL 


No pre-Conquest remains are now to be seen in 
Canterbury Cathedral, but much is known from 
literary evidence. 

Bede (HE. 1, 33) records that Augustine, 
having his episcopal see granted him in the royal 
city, restored therein a church, which he was 
informed had been built of old by the Roman 
Christians, and consecrated it in the name of our 
holy Saviour, and there established a residence for 
himself and his successors. We know that this 
church was modified by archbishops Cuthbert 
(740-60) and Oda (942-58). In 1067 it was ruined 
by fire, and seems to have been cleared away 
by Lanfranc to make way for his building, of 
which much now remains. 
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CARLTON-IN-LINDRICK 
; Nottinghamshire 
Map sheet 103, reference SK 588839 
Figures 421-3 


ST JOHN THE EVANGELIST 
West tower: period C 


West wall of nave, and possibly also side walls: 
earlier than tower 


Travellers by the main road from Worksop to 
Doncaster might not suspect when passing through 
the modern village of Carlton, about 3 miles 
north of Worksop, that so much of the ancient 
village had survived quite close to this modern 
development. In the older part of the village, 
beside the wooded park-land of the ruined Carlton 
Hall, stands the church of St John, now consisting 


North aisle c. 1160 
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FIG. 65, CARLTON-IN-LINDRICK, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


Jorman doorway removed in 1831 from the position C in the south wall of the nave and inserted in the west 
of the Anglo-Saxon tower; B, buttresses added to the tower when the Perpendicular belfry was erected and the 
el staircase inserted. Our plan does not imply that the staircase is an Anglo-Saxon fabric. 


of a tall west tower, an aisled nave, and an aisleless 
chancel with north chapel and south vestry. 

The tower has massive Perpendicular buttresses 
set diagonally at each corner; but these are easily 
seen to be later additions, designed to strengthen 
a much older structure when the tall belfry stage 
was added in the fifteenth century. Until 1869, 
the Anglo-Saxon features in the lower parts of the 
tower remained hidden beneath plaster, and quite 
unsuspected. When the plaster was removed 
during restoration, the blocked outlines of the 
eastern and western double belfry windows were 
revealed; and, in an able account of the church, 
the Rev. J. Stayce claimed not only the tower but 
also the nave and chancel as of pre-Norman 
construction.! In 1936, the masonry which had 
until then blocked the eastern and western belfry 
windows was removed, and the simple but massive 
dignity of the Anglo-Saxon tower thus made 


t J, Stayce, A.A.S.R. 10 (1869~70), 165-9. 
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plain.’ The north and south windows were left 
undisturbed, because they are, in any event, 
covered by the faces of the clock; but internally 
they may be seen to be of the same construction 
as the others. 

The Perpendicular belfry can be dated with 
some certainty, since the church has a record of the 
gift of a bell by a rector who held office from 
1417 to 1443. The excellence of the Anglo-Saxon 
fabric beneath is well shown by its good state of 
preservation, notwithstanding the addition of this 
Massive upper storey with its added load of 
heavy bells; but perhaps even more remarkable 
is the fact that the fifteenth-century builders not 
only added this extra storey but also cut out the 
whole of the south-west corner of the tower in 
order to construct in its place a stone spiral stair- 
way to give access to their new bell-chamber. 
They did, indeed, add buttresses at all corners in 
order to strengthen the tower; but it is a remark- 
able testimony both to the quality of the original 
work and also to the skill of the fifteenth-century 
craftsman that there are no signs of subsidence in 
the tower, even after the further ill-treatment 
which it suffered in 1831 when the Norman door- 
way was inserted in its west face. Moreover, in 
considering the support which is offered to the 
tower by the later buttresses, it should be noted 
that, while those at the west are carried up from 
the ground, those at the east rest on the tops of the 
original side walls of the nave, and that the south 
wall of the nave was drastically cut about in 1831 
when the south aisle was built and an arcade 
opened to it, in imitation of the Norman north 
arcade. 

Apart from the dressed stone of the fifteenth- 
century additions, the fabric of the tower is of 
stone rubble, which has been laid in 2 variety of 
ways, almost as though to mark the four storeys 
of the tower. The lowest storey and the west wall 
of the nave are of carefully coursed, undressed 
rubble in rather thin blocks; the second storey is 
of roughly dressed rectangular blocks, also laid 
in regular courses; the third is of much rougher 
blocks, almost all laid in herring-bone fashion; 
and the fourth storey, containing the double 
belfry windows, is of much the same texture as 


the lowest, but with occasional areas of herting. 
bone work. : 

The four storeys of the Anglo-Saxon tower are 
divided into two roughly equal stages by a string. 
course of plain square section which may be seen 
to pass behind the added buttresses, whereas the 
string-course between the Anglo-Saxon tower 
and the Perpendicular belfry is of moulded section 
and may be seen to be carried round the added 
buttresses. 

The angles of the Anglo-Saxon tower are con- 
cealed up their full height by the later buttresses; 
and any early doors or windows in the west face 
below the belfry stage have been replaced by the 
Norman west doorway which was moved from 
the south wall of the nave in 1831, and by a large 
rectangular window with a Perpendicular hood- 
moulding, at first-floor level. The north and 
south faces of the tower have no openings below 
belfry-level, and this is also true of the east face as 
seen from outside. 

By contrast with the standard pattern of 
Lincolnshire late-Saxon belfry towers, which have 
a tall lower stage separated by a string-course 
from a much shorter upper stage in which the 
belfry windows rest on the string-course, Carlton’s 
two stages are of roughly equal height, and the 
belfty windows are high above the dividing 
string-course. The belfry windows themselves 
are of much simpler and earlier appearance than is 
common in Lincolnshire; for the plain cylindrical 
mid-wall shafts have no capitals and rest on very 
simple, splayed bases; the jambs, cut straight 
through the wall, are lined with through-stones 
laid in something like ‘Escomb fashion’; the 
imposts and through-stone slabs are plain rect- 
angular blocks, hollow-chamfered below; and 
each light is covered by a rough stone lintel cut 
away below to form the round head. At no point, 
therefore, do the belfry windows give any feeling 
of Norman influence. 

The rugged simplicity of the belfry windows 
is, however, in marked contrast to the delicate 
and advanced detail of the eastern face of the 
tower-atch, which is of two orders, with a 
separate hood-moulding. The orders, recessed and 
moulded, are supported by recessed shafts, with 


* P, Dare, The Church of St John Evangelist, Carlton-in-Lindrick, 2nd ed. (W orksop, 1951), 4. 
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cally placed beneath the orders which 
- and the capitals, although of simple 
ell form, are enriched with a pattern of 
res, the palmette ornament so charac- 
Lincolnshire late-Saxon work, and are 
from their shafts by fillets of cable- 
= ‘The hood-moulding is of a simple, 
4 section, without ornament, but the 
ich stop it on each side, a few inches 

capitals, are carved on the chamfered 
with palmette ornament like that on the 
The arch, moreover, shows none of the 
ow proportion that is so clear a guide to 
axon work, and, of the detail so far de- 
perhaps the palmette ornament is the only 
ture that points to Anglo-Saxon date rather 
n Norman. But the arch itself is perhaps 
ive in settling the matter; first, there is the 
fit roll on the inner order, of which Baldwin 
wn (pp. 398-401) cites many examples on. the 
lo-Saxon side of the boundary, and quotes a 
ch writer as authority for the absence of this 
ture from Norman architecture; secondly, and 
im our opinion even more conclusively, it should 
be noted that the separate orders of the arch are not 
laid in the proper constructional fashion with the 
inner order supporting each of the outer, but that 
the three orders are really three quite independent 
arches, each supporting one-third of the thickness 
‘of the wall. This is not a Norman feature, although 
arches of this type were inserted, probably about 
the end of the eleventh century, in the church at 
Wharram-le-Street and in the chapel of St Regulus 
at St Andrews. 

By contrast with the elaborate treatment of the 
eastern face of the tower-arch, the western face is 
severely plain, both arch and jambs being square 
in section and the imposts having no enrichment 
beyond a plain chamfer. Above the tower-arch, 
a gallery obscures the west wall of the nave, but it 
is interesting to note that access to the gallery is 
by way of a stair to the first floor of the tower 
and thence through a doorway in the west wall 
of the nave; the doorway no longer shows any 
early features, but it almost certainly represents a 
survival of an early opening. 

The walls of the nave and chancel contain no 
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doorways or windows of a sort which would 
serve to settle with certainty whether the walls 
were built before or after the Conquest. Three 
early windows in the north wall of the chancel 
are certainly earlier than the Transitional arch 
which cuts away part of the jambs of two of them, 
but this would not require the windows to be 
earlier than Norman. In the north wall of the 
nave, a somewhat similar round-headed, single- 
splayed window is almost certainly earlier than the 
Norman arch beneath it, for if the two had been 
built at the same time the window would surely 
have been put directly over the arch; but again 
this might only mean that the window is of 
earlier Norman construction than the arcade. 
Indeed all these windows may be Norman, but 
it can be shown conclusively that the west wall of 
the nave, with its side-alternate quoins of excep- 
tionally large stones, is certainly pre-Norman; and, 
indeed, of an earlier period than the tower. This 
follows because it can be seen that the side walls 
of the tower are not in bond with the west wall of 
the nave, and are, indeed, built up against it with a 
straight vertical joint until, higher up, the tower 
is built on top of the wall of the nave. The side 
walls of the nave, of the same thin construction as 
the west wall, are most probably contemporary 
with it, since they are correctly aligned with the 
quoins. 

The jambs of the chancel-arch are Norman, but 
the arch itself is a tall, pointed, fifteenth-century 
insertion, no doubt designed to give an uninter- 
rupted view of the fine Perpendicular east window. 
The southern impost of this arch is ornamented 
with interlacing strap-work which, although 
Norman, shows some survival of Anglo-Saxon 
traditions, 

Yet another interesting stone, probably also 
re-used, is to be seen as a lintel over the south 
doorway of the chancel. Recessed within a 
semicircular moulding, this stone shows what 
seem to be the sun, the moon, and two stars, 
while the spandrel spaces outside the semicircle 
are filled with fan-shaped sprays of foliage, or 
feathers like those of birds’ tails. At the head of the 
semicircular moulding a cross has been deeply 
carved, possibly when the stone was re-used in its 


T See Figs. 422 and 423. 
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present position, to which it does not seem to 
belong, particularly because, instead of being 
symmetrical, it is taller on the right than on the 
left. 

Outside the west doorway is a great block of 
stone roughly shaped like the base of a cross- 
shaft, and hollowed out above to form a socket 
for the shaft. Local legend is said to have asserted 
that, when the church was first being built, all the 
stones but this were moved away by the devil, 
and that this was subsequently known as the 
devil’s stone. Having been lost for some con- 
siderable time, it was recovered by the Worksop 
Archaeological Society in 1937. 

The church is mentioned in Domesday Book, 
where it is also recorded that in the time of 
Edward the Confessor six thegns had halls in 
Carlton. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 38 ft long internally, by 18 ft 5 in. 
wide, with walls 2 f 6 in. thick; and the chancel 
is 31 ft 3 in. long by 16 ft ro in. wide, with side 
walls only 2 ft 3 in. thick and east wall gf aim 

The tower is rz ft square internally, with side 
and west walls 3 ft thick, by contrast with the 
east wall (west wall of nave) which is only 2 ft 
6 in. The Anglo-Saxon part of the tower is about 
64 ft high. 

The tower-arch is 6 ft 9 in. wide and 10 ft 4 in. 
high. The double windows of the belfry are 
7 ft 2 in. tall and 4 ft 4 in. wide, each light being 
1 ft 8 in. wide, and the central shaft 1 fin diameter. 
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CASTLE FROME 
Herefordshire 
Map sheet 143, reference SO 667458 


ST MICHAEL 


Simple two-cell church: Saxo-Norman, but 
probably post-Conquest 


About to miles east-north-east of Hereford, be- 
side the upper waters of the Frome, the church at 
Castle Frome stands on rising ground beside a 
substantial farm and without any neighbouring 
village. It is of the simplest, aisleless, two-cell 
pattern, with a bell-cote on the west gable. In 
later times a porch has been built over the south 
doorway, where it almost obscures the Anglo- 
Saxon sundial.* The fabric is of big, roughly 
squared stones, with very big  side-alternate 
quoins; and a simple, chamfered plinth runs 
round the whole of the lower part of the walls. 

Three original doorways and a number of 
windows have survived, all of a character that 
suggests a date close to the Conquest, but after 
rather than before. The west and south doorways 
of the nave have massive lintels and round-arched 
heads which enclose tympana that are built of 
squared masonry like the walls. The priest’s door- 
way in the south wall of the chancel is of taller and 
narrower form, with a monolithic head in which 
has been cut a semicircular depression as though to 
imitate the tympana of the other doorways. The 
windows are of simple, round-headed, single- 
splayed form, which gives little decisive evidence 
as to date, 

A chamfered string-course runs across the base 
of the west gable, and from it a square pilaster- 
strip runs upward almost to the apex of the gable. 
But while the arrangement is Anglo-Saxon in 
principle, the detail is Norman in character, for 


* A.R. Green, ‘Anglo-Saxon sundials’, Ant. J. 8 (1928), sor. 
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‘¢ constructed like a Norman buttress 
»s consisting alternately of single 
d pairs of headers. 

and-headed chancel-arch is of broad, 
' roportions, of two plain square orders. 
essed jambs, also of two plain square 
its imposts are chamfered. 

e font is a fine example of the Herefordshire 
san workmanship which nevertheless shows 
traces of Anglo-Saxon influence. The 
js carved in high relief with interlacing 
hich surround panels carved to show the 
of the four evangelists and a representa- 


: xf Christ’s baptism. 


[ENSIONS 

walls are 3 ft 3 in. thick and over 20 ft 
. The nave is roughly 42 ft long internally by 
oad, and the chancel roughly 24 ft by 18 ft. 


CAVERSFIELD 
Oxfordshire 


Map sheet 146, reference SP 581252 
Figure 424 


ST LAURENCE 
Lower part of west tower: period C 


The tiny church of St Laurence, standing in the 
lovely grounds of Caversfield House close beside 
_ the Banbury road about 2 miles north of Bicester, 
has a Norman nave with later aisles, an Early 
English chancel with a north chapel, and a gabled 
west tower, of which the lower stage is Anglo- 
Saxon and the upper modern. 

The Anglo-Saxon tower is built of coursed 
tag-stone, with dressed quoins that have a modern 
look. The late-Saxon date of the walls is settled by 
two small, round-headed, double-splayed win- 
dows, one in each of the north and south faces 
of the tower. The southern window is heavily 
plastered both within and without, but even so 
the irregular, rubble arch of its head can be seen 
externally. The northern window is not plas- 
tered externally, and it can be seen that the actual 
aperture, about 6 in. wide and 1 ft 6 in. high, is 
cut through a stone mid-wall slab. The widely 


CHEAM 


splayed jambs are built of the same material as the 
wails, the sloping sill is made of two large flat 
stones, and the round head is very roughly 
arched with large flattish stones, the first of which 
on each side is not laid flat, but steeply tilted, 
while the remainder on that side are laid roughly 
parallel to it. Both windows are splayed to a 
width of about 2 ft 6 in. on both outer and inner 
faces, and the walls themselves are about 3 ft 6 in. 


thick. 


CAXTON 
Cambridgeshire 


Map sheet 134, reference TL 300578 


ST ANDREW 


Indications of the former existence of a 
stone pre-Conquest church 


The former existence of a pre-Conquest church of 
stone at Caxton, about 9 miles west of Cambridge, 
is indicated by the survival of a turned stone 
baluster within the church and by the presence of 
a number of pre-Conquest wrought stones in the 


fabric. 


CHEAM 
Surrey 


Map sheet 170, reference TQ 243639 


ST DUNSTAN 


Chancel, preserved as Lumley mausoleum when the 
main body of the church was demolished in 1864: 
possibly period C 


The greater part of the ancient church of St Dun- 
stan was demolished in 1864 in preparation for 
building the new and larger church which now 
serves the needs of this busy parish; but its chancel 
was suffered to remain as a separate chapel to 
house the magnificent monuments of the Lumley 
family, a few yards south of the new church, in 
the north-west angle between the Croydon~ 
Leatherhead and Mitcham-Reigate roads. 

In repairs during 1918, parts of the sills, jambs, 
and arched heads of two early windows were dis- 
covered and left exposed to view in the north wall 
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FIG, 66. CHEAM, SURREY 
Plan of the chapel, and larger-scale details of the surviving fragments of two windows. 


of the old chancel. Only three stones remain of the 
western window, B; but of that to the east, A, 
rather more than half of its outline has survived, 
The sillisa single stone, the east jambis built of four 
stones, and the round head appears to have been 
arched with three stones, of which one survives. 
Surrounding the head, and of separate stones, is 
a hood-moulding, now cut back flush with the 
wall, so that it is impossible to say more about its 
original form than that it measured 4 in. across. 
The window is blocked right up to the wall-face, 
but it may be seen that its opening was framed by 
a 2in. square rebate, such as is found on many 
early windows, possibly as a housing for a wooden 
shutter. The wall itself is of uncut flints, with 
some blocks of clunch. 

The evidence is far from conclusive that these 
windows are Anglo-Saxon, particularly as their 
sills are only 5 ft 6 in. from the ground; but the 
hood-mould and the rebate give some such indica- 
tion, and we have accordingly included the church 
in this list in the hope that further investigation 
may settle the matter. 


DIMENSIONS 


The apertures of the windows were about 1 ft 
I in. wide and 4 fi tall, and their sills about 5 ft 


6 in. above the ground. The wall itself is 2 f 3 in, 
thick and about 15 ft high. The chapel is 23 ft 6 in. 
long internally and 16 ft wide. 
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CHEDDAR 


Somerset 
Map 165, reference ST 455526 


Site of palace with evidence of 
wooden and stone buildings 


As an exception to the general rule of including 
only material that is based on our own observa- 
tion this note records the publication on 30 March 
1963 in the Illustrated London News (pp. 462-5) of 
details of excavations at Cheddar by P. Rahtz on 
behalf of the Ministry of Public Building and 
Works, These excavations disclosed evidence of 
buildings of three pre-Conquest periods, of which 
the first was before 930, the second was between 
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ut 1000, and the third was prob- 
reign of Aethelred II, soon after 1000. 
t period showed a long wooden hall 
sl smaller buildings nearby. The second 
‘obably in the reign of Athelstan, 
complete rebuilding, including a small 
limestone rabble with thick stucco 
as painted to simulate ashlar. There was 
and much larger wooden hall, and a 
and bakery. The third period involved 
farther rebuilding. A new chapel was pro- 
lon a larger scale with a long, narrow nave 
a narrower rectangular chancel. Some re- 
s of the earlier chapel have been recovered 
ditch on the site and they provide the 
e for its painted stucco and its doors and 
ws of freestone.* 


CHERITON 
Kent 


Map sheet 173, reference TR 189366 


ST MARTIN 
West wall of nave: period C 


Through the years since St Martin’s church was 
built, great changes have taken place in the dis- 
tribution of the parish which it serves. Cheriton 
has now become almost a western suburb of 
Folkestone, and has grown away from the church 
_ towards its larger neighbour; Shorncliffe Camp, 
on the Plain of St Martin, has itself become a 
township of some importance; and St Martin’s 
church is now, by virtue of its situation, more 
obviously the church of Shorncliffe Camp than of 
Cheriton. It is, however, fortunate in standing 
outside the built-up area of the camp, with a good 
view towards the sea between Hythe and Sandgate. 

The church, built mainly of brown ironstone 
rubble, now consists of a buttressed west tower; a 
ave with fourteenth-century south aisle, wide 
modern north aisle, and north porch; and an 
aisleless chancel built on land that falls away 
steeply to the east, so that the east end of the chan- 
cel has a tall lower storey beneath it. The chancel 


See also Med. Arch. 6~7 (1962-3), 53-66. 
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has a fine, Early English, blind arcading carried 
tight round its interior walls; but its main fabric 
is of Norman date, as may be seen externally 
from its shallow Norman buttresses, and from the 
blocked, round-headed doorway in the north 
wall, near the nave. 

The early character of the west wall of the nave 
was first pointed out in 1889 by Canon Robertson, 
who drew attention to the rough, wide-jointed 
masonry; the tall, narrow, west doorway; and the 
small, round-headed window above, with its sill 
no less than 16 ft 6 in. above the floor of the nave. 
He also recorded that the north wall of the nave 
had been of the same rough rubble construction 
until 1873, when it was demolished to give place 
to the arcade of two bays which open to the new 
wide north aisle.? 

Internally, the church is heavily plastered, 
except for small areas which have been left bare 
beside the west doorway and window. The 
original doorway is seen to be a tall, plain, round- 
headed opening, cut straight through the wall, 
and wholly built in the same rough rubble con- 
struction as the main walling itself. The jambs 
have neither bases nor imposts, and the arched 
head is formed of rubble laid with reasonably 
radial joints. A smaller, round-headed doorway 
has subsequently been built within the western 
part of the original opening, to provide for the 
hanging of the present door; but the whole 
eastern face of the original doorway, and its 
soffit for a depth of 14.in., remain unaffected by this 
later work. 

The window, high above, is splayed both 
inward and outward, and, like the doorway, its 
jambs and round head are formed of the same 
rubble as the walling. The placing of the church 
in period C rests on the double-splayed character 
of this window, for otherwise there are no 
features in the fabric to show whether the church 
was built early or late within the pre-Conquest 
period. 

The western tower has several interesting 
features. From outside, it may be seen that the 
diagonal western buttresses are later additions, and 
that the pointed western doorway has been built 
within an earlier round-headed arch, which, like 


2 Arch. Cant. 18 (£889), 353. 
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that of the west doorway of the nave, is built of 
roughly laid thin pieces of rubble. There seems, 
therefore, considerable reason for regarding the 
lower part of the tower, perhaps up to the off-set 
above the modern west window, as having 
originally formed a western porch of entry, 
possibly of the same date as the west wall of the 
nave. 

Short sections of both original side walls of the 
nave remain as western responds to the arcades, 
thus serving to fix the width of the original nave, 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is about 14 ft wide internally, with 
side walls 2 ft 3 in. thick, and about 20 ft high. The 
west doorway is 3 ft 7 in. wide and 9 ft 4 in. tall, 
in a wall 2 ft ro in. thick. The aperture of the west 
window is 8 in. wide and 2 ft 6 in, tall, splayed to 
become 2 ft 6 in. wide and § ft tall in each wall- 
face, with sill about 16 ft 6 in. above the floor. 


REFERENCE 


S. Rozertson, ‘Cheriton church *, Arch. Cant, 18 (1 889), 
353-68. Architectural description, with interior and 
exterior photographs, 


CHICHESTER 


Sussex 


Map sheet 181, reference SU 862048 


ST OLAVE 
Possibly part of south wall: period doubsful 


The church of St Olave, now a book-shop in 
North Street, Chichester, was somewhat drasti~ 
cally restored in 1852, when a number of interest- 
ing features which came to light were fully 
described by the Rev. P. Freeman, The opening 
then discovered in the east wall was regarded by 
Freeman as clear evidence of pre-Conquest date, 
but was unfortunately destroyed, The tall narrow 
doorway in the south wall has survived, but is 
heavily plastered internally, and is inaccessible 
from outside, so that no details of its construction 
can be seen. The opening is recessed for the 
hanging of a door, both arches being of plain 
semicircular form and rising from square-sectioned 
jambs without imposts. The smaller, blocked arch 
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is 2 ft rin. wide by 7 ft high, while the inner 
recessed arch is 2 ft 8 in. wide by 8 f 4 in, 
Unless the plaster can be removed for inspection 
of the stonework, there seems little chance 9 
settling with any certainty whether this doom 
way shows any reliable pre-Conquest features, 
Freeman’s picture of it suggests a Norman r: her 
than an Anglo-Saxon date. 
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P. FreeMaN, ‘On some antiquities lately discovered in 
St Olave’s Church, Chichester’, Sussex Arch. C.5 
(1852), 213-28. 


V.C.H., Sussex, 3 (London, 1935), 162. Plan, and brief 
architectural description. Nave assigned to the end 
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CHICKNEY 


Essex 
Map sheet 148, reference TL $74280 
Figures 6 (c) and 425 


ST MARY THE VIRGIN 
Nave and west part of chancel; period C3 


The church of St Mary stands in fields beside 
Chickney Hall, about half-a-mile from the winding 
toad which connects Elsenham to Thaxted. 'There 
1s no trace of a village of Chickney and it is not at 
all easy to find a public path leading to the church- 
yard; although it can be approached by private 
roads either from the sharp bend in the main road 
(573276) or from a little further west (570276). 

The church consists of a fo urteenth-century west 
tower, with square, shingled spire, and an aisleless 
nave and chancel which, apart from later windows 
and an eastern extension of the chancel, are of late- 
Saxon date. The fabric is of uncut flints, partly 
plastered, and it has the distinctively pre-Norman 
feature that the quoins are formed wholly of 
flints, without the use of dressed stone, Another 
pre-Norman feature is the exceptional disregard 
of the right-angle in the ground-plan of the 
church, whose east and west walls are more than 
10° out of square with the side walls, 

The nave has north and south doorways in its 
side walls, probably survivors of original door- 
ways, but no longer possessing any distinctive 


4 é 
to the east of these are two double- 
q-headed windows, one in each wall, 
r construction, and both now glazed 
d repair. That in the south wall still 

oak frame to carry the glazing; and 
splays of both windows it may be seen 
abs and heads are constructed of the 
-d flint rubble as the walls, without any 
ing for the heads. The apertures have 
yertical jambs; but the splayed outer and 

narrow towards the top, an effect 
articularly marked on the inner faces. 
astern extent of the original chancel is 
by straight vertical joints in its north and 
alls about 15 ft from the nave. 


[ENSIONS 

nave is about 31 ft long internally, and 19 ft 
t the east, narrowing to 18 ft at the west. 
vary between 2 ft 6 in. and 2 ft 9 in. in 
cness, and are about 14 ft high. The original 
art of the chancel is about 14 ft square internally. 
The double-splayed windows have apertures 
n. wide and 2 ft tall, splayed to about 3 ft wide 
7 4 ft tall in the wall-faces, with sills about 9 ft 
above the floor. 
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CHITHURST 


Sussex 


Map sheet 181, reference SU 842230 


ST MARY 
Main fabric: period C3 
About mid-way between Petersfield and Midhurst, 
and a mile north of the main road, Chithurst 
church is most attractively situated beside the 
River Rother, in a raised churchyard, near to a 
very fine house. Apart from the insertion of larger 


CHITHURST 


windows and the provision of a small porch over 
the west door, the church stands now much as it 
was built about nine hundred years ago; its walls 
are lightly plastered over the main fabric of stone 
rubble, which is laid roughly in courses, but with 
some herring-bone work; and all six quoins are of 
large stones laid in side-alternate fashion. The 
church is one of the smallest described in this book, 
consisting simply of an almost square chancel, a 
tall, rectangular nave, with western bell-cote, and 
a later, halftimbered, west porch. 

An original, tall, narrow, round-headed, single- 
splayed window has survived high up in the north 
wall of the chancel. Its outer face is in stone, with 
the head cut in the lower face of a rectangular 
lintel; its inner splay is plastered, apparently 
without any use of dressed stone; and the inner 
splay continues through the wall, with no 
external splay or rebate. 

The tall, narrow chancel-arch is of slightly 
horseshoe form, with chamfered imposts and bases, 
of which the former are returned for about their 
own length along the east and west faces of the 
wall. The imposts and bases are through-stones, 
but this is not so for any other stones of the jambs 
or arch, 

The church is difficult to date, and has recently 
been denied a place in the Anglo-Saxon list 
because of the use of herring-bone work in its 
walls. For reasons explained fully under Diddle- 
bury, we do not regard this as a valid conclusion; 
but this still leaves the question of date undeter- 
mined, The arguments in favour of Anglo-Saxon 
workmanship are the tall, thin walls; the large 
quoim-stones; the tall, narrow chancel-arch; and 
the simple window with its inner splay continued 


right through the wall. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 26 ft 8 in. long internally, by 15 ft 
2in. wide, with walls only 2 ft 2 in, thick and 
about 15 ft high; the chancel is 11 ft 10 in. long 
and zo ft 1oin. wide, with walls of the same 
thickness as those of the nave; and the chancel-arch 
is 5 ft 5 in. wide and 11 ft 11 in, tall as measured 
from the floor of the nave. 

The north window in the chancel is 7 in. wide 


X A.L. Poole, Sussex Arch. C. 87 (1948), 71. 
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and 2 ft 9 in. tall externally, splayed to about 2 ft 
by 5 ft internally, with its sill about 74 ft above the 
floor of the chancel. 


REFERENCE 


H. L. Jessep, Anglo-Saxon Church Architecture in Sussex 
(Winchester, undated), 49-50. 


CLAPHAM 
Bedfordshire 


Map sheet 147, reference TL 035525 


ST THOMAS A BECKET 
West tower, with Norman belfry: period C 


The tall tower of Clapham church forms a pro- 
minent land-mark, beside the main road to 
Kettering, about 2 miles from the centre of Bed- 
ford. The body of the church, rebuilt by Sir Gilbert 
Scott in 1861, now consists of a nave with aisles, 
all under one roof; and an aisleless chancel. 
Fortunately the western bay and the tower 
escaped restoration, and the chancel-arch, although 
taken down, was rebuilt more or less in its original 
form, with much of the original fabric. 

The tower is of rubble without dressed stone 
facings except those of the west door and tower 
arch. The belfry stage at the top is clearly Norman, 
with its recessed double belfry window in each 
face, but the whole of the lower stage, about 
60 ft in height, is Anglo-Saxon, representing three 
storeys internally, and rising sheer from the 
ground to the summit without string-course or 
off-set to break its simple dignity, It was one of 
the two churches which first served to convince 
Thomas Rickman carly in the nineteenth century 
that there really did survive in England buildings 
erected before the Norman Conquest. The other 
which shared this distinction was St Peter’s church, 
Barton-on-Humber; Rickman’s argument in both 
cases being that, while the upper stage appeared 
to be early Norman, the fabric beneath was of a 
distinctly different type and must therefore be pre- 
Norman. 

Externally, the east face of the Anglo-Saxon 
tower has only one opening, a round-headed, 


double-splayed window at the level of the uppe 
most floor. The other three faces each haye 
similar window at the same level and a wider 
double-splayed, round-headed window on th 
floor below. All these openings have jambs of 
rubble, and round heads roughly arched in rubble: 
On the ground floor there are no exterior openin 
except the west door, whose jambs are built 
large stones without any special characteris 
which would serve to fix its date, while its arched 
head is segmental, and has probably been rebuilt 

Internally, both tower-arch and chancel-arch 
are round-headed and of slightly greater diamete 
than the width between their jambs, Both arches 
and jambs are square in section, but are not o f 
through-stones; although thisis perthapsno criterion 
of date in a district so devoid of building stone, 
The imposts are of simple square section, cham- 
fered below. Above the tower-arch, and now 
partly obscured. by the lowered roof of the nave, 
is a triangular-headed upper doorway into the first 
floor of the tower. 


DIMENSIONS 


The tower is 15 ft 3 in. from east to west, and 
16 ft 3 in. from north to south, internally, with 
walls about 4 ft thick. The Anglo-Saxon part of 
the tower is about 60 ft high, and the total height, 
including the Norman belfry, is about 85 ft. The 
tower-arch is 7 ft 6 in. wide and 12 ft 6 in. high, 

The small sections of walling which project 
eastward from the tower to form responds for the 
later arcades are each 2 f 8 in. thick, and define a 
nave originally 12 ft 7 in. in internal width, with 
walls about 25 ft high. It should be noted that the 
tower was appreciably wider than the nave, pro- 
Jecting about 3 ft to north and south beyond the 
side walls of the nave. 
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* Sir Gilbert Scott recorded (Medieval Architecture, 
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2 (London, 1879), 4) that a similar window had survived 
in the chancel ‘until destroyed recently by a stupid builder’, 
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the ecclesiastical architecture of the 
tion of the county of Bedford’, A.A.S.R. 
), 144-54. Clapham described, with a 
the chancel window, 146-7. 
shire, 3 (London, 1912), 131-2. Brief 
al description, and picture. 


CLAYDON 
Suffolk 


fap sheet 150, reference TM 137498 


Sf PETER 
Nave: period C3 
it 4 miles north of Ipswich, on the main 
Norwich, Claydon is flanked on the east 
e of higher land on which the church 
bout half-a-mile from the village. 
he Anglo-Saxon nave now forms part of a 
que medieval church which consists of a 
wer, nave, transepts and chancel. The date 
s nave is indicated by long-and-short quoins 
both its western angles, beside the tower. Like 
others in East Anglia these quoitis have their 
, or upright, stones markedly rectangular in 
a rather than square, and alternate uprights are 
| with the longer of their horizontal faces along 
tate walls, The flint rubble walls of the nave 
plastered; and the quoins have been so laid 
that in general the whole of the faces of both 
long and short stones show beside the plaster, 
except that on some of the long stones part of one 
face has been cut back so as to be covered by the 
plaster. Four pairs of the long-and-short stones 
have survived on the north quoin, and five on the 
south. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is about 15 ft wide internally, and 
27 ft long, with side walls 2 ft 8in. thick and 
about 15 ft high. The long stones in the quoins 
average about 2 ft 6 in, in height, and the short 
Obes average about 4 in. 


CLAYTON 


Sussex 
Map sheet 182, reference TQ 298139 
Figures 426, 427 
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ST JOHN THE BAPTIST 
Nave and west part of chancel: period C 


After crossing the Downs, about 6 miles north of 
Brighton, the road to Hayward’s Heath drops 
steeply into Clayton, where the interesting church 
of St Jobn stands close beside the foot of the 
Downs. In spite of changes both in the Middle 
Ages and more recently, the church does not now 
look very different from the aisleless nave and 
chancel which were built about nine hundred 
years ago. The chancel has been lengthened, but 
the original, massive quoin-stones seem to have 
been re-used; side chapels were later added to the 
nave, but these have disappeared, and their former 
existence is now indicated only by the blocked 
arches which used to open to them; and a large 
modern south vestry is hidden from view if the 
churchyard is entered by the main gate to the 
north. 

The fabric is of whole flints, which show through 
a thin coating of plaster on the north face, but are 
completely covered on the south. The quoins are 
of massive stones laid in side-alternate fashion, and 
those of the original chancel appear to have been 
re-used on the angles of its later extension. No 
original windows have survived; and, although 
the north doorway is a plain opening with round 
head. and square jambs, it has no very definite 
features to fix its date. The external evidences of 
pre-Conquest date are, therefore, the massive 
quoins and the disproportionate height of the walls. 

Inside the church, however, a very clear indica- 
tion of pre-Conquest workmanship is given by 
the unusual mouldings of the chancel-arch. These 
consist of three half-round. shafts, one applied to 
each wall-face and one to the soffit, all three car- 
ried up parallel to the jambs and round the arched 
head, each shaft being separated from its neigh- 
bour by a protruding angle of the wall, which 
appears between the shafts as a moulding of 
square section. 

The arch is built of two orders of voussoirs, 
nine in the inner order and thirteen in the outer, 
all well-fitted, with radial joints. The jambs are, 
in the main, built of large stones cut to shape, 
so that each individual stone shows on its vertical 
surface all three shafts and the two intervening 
square mouldings. The jambs rest on bases of plain 
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cubical form, about 18 in. in height, projecting a 


little in front of the soffit-shafts, but flush with the 
wall-shaft on the west and flush with the wall 
itself on the east. The imposts are also rectangular 
in plan and about 6 in. in total thickness, of which 
about half is chamfered off below: they are 
retumed along both faces of the wall for a few 
inches beyond the wall-shafts, and they project 
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FIG. 67. CLAYTON, SUSSEX 


Plan and elevation of the chancel-arch, The mouldings 
should be compared and contrasted with those at Bosham, 
Stoughton and Wittering. The later medieval recesses, 
A and B on the elevation, have not been shown in the 
plan. 


forward about 3 in. beyond the faces of all three 
shafts, 

During a restoration of the church in 1893, 
several unusually complete and interesting early 
wall-paintings were brought to light and care- 
fully described by P. M. Johnston, They have been 
claimed for dates both before and after the Con. 
quest; but they are now usually regarded as the 
work of a ‘Lewes School’, which seems to have 
flourished about 1080, and of which other good 
examples are preserved at Hardham, Sussex. 
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DIMENSIONS 


The internal dimensions of the nave are aboy 
383 ft by 174 ft, and of the chancel about 19 fe ly 
134 ft, but the original chancel would have bee; 
about 12 ft by 1344. The walls are 2 ft 4 - 
thick, and those of the nave over 20 f in height 
The chancel-arch is 6 ft 2in. wide and abou 
134 ft tall. ; 
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CLEE 
Lincolnshire 
Map sheet 10s, reference TA 290084. 
Figures 428, 429 


HOLY TRINITY 
West tower: period C3 


The ancient village of Clee is now part of the 
thriving modern borough of Grimsby and Clee- 
thorpes, but has still preserved a distinctive 
nucleus of older houses and farms, in the midst of 
which stands the church, a stately building, con- 
sisting of a sturdy west tower, an aisled nave, 
broad transepts, a low nineteenth-century central 
tower and a chancel of the same date. 

The west tower is a fine example of the late- 
Saxon, Lincolnshire type, in two unequal stages 
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ya square string-course and an off-set. 

is of roughly coursed, undressed 
wide mortar joints and side-alternate 
larger, roughly dressed stones. A 
change in the texture of the fabric may 
at about 10 ft above the ground; up to 
‘the walling is of mixed flint and stone 
while above it is wholly of stone, which 
hue from yellow to brown. 
lower stage of the tower, resting on a 
ple square plinth, and occupying about three- 
rters of its total height, has no external open- 
= to east or north, and on the south has only 
& keyhole window, to light the ground 
sor of the tower. The slightly sloping jambs of 
is window are each formed of a single upright 
one, now much weathered, and its rather 
elongated oval head is cut in the lower face of a 
e rectangular stone; the glass is set back about 
from the wall-face and the external opening 
is heavily patched with cement. 

The west face has a sturdy doorway as its princi- 
pal feature, with a keyhole window above it, to 
light the upper floor. The square jambs of the 
doorway rest on a plinth formed by returning the 

main plinth of the tower into the opening; and the 
plain square boldly projecting imposts support a 
round-arched head of two square orders surround- 
ed by a concentric hood-mould of square section. 

The two orders of the arched head are of well- 
dressed neatly laid stones, of which the outer order 
is set flush with the wall-face while the inner is 
recessed about 1 in. behind. 

The window in the west face is generally 
similar in form to that in the south, but in better 
preservation and with a more clearly defined 
keyhole head, in which the opening of circular 
shape is of appreciably more than half a circle in 
extent, 

A slightly sloping string-course, running along 
part of the north face of the lower stage of the 
tower from about the level of the roof of the nave, 
Suggests that at some time a western annexe of the 
north aisle was carried across at least part of the 

by: tower. The only other feature which breaks the 
. sheer walls of the tower is provided by a curious 
} series of eight projecting corbels, or prokrossoi, of 
which five are found on the lower stage and three 
on the upper, without any apparent systematic 
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pattern. On the lower stage, one appears near the 
top of the north face; no less than three are on the 
west, of which one is near the top and two at 
about the middle height; while on the south face, 
an exceptionally bold dark projection is placed a 
few feet above the keyhole window. On the upper 
stage, two of the projecting corbels are placed to 
flank the western belfry window and one on the 
south face somewhat to the west of its window. 

The double belfry windows in each of the four 
faces of the upper stage all use as their sills the 
square string-course above the lower stage. The 
head of each opening of each double window is 
formed of a single stone which is rounded below 
and above and is supported on square chamfered 
imposts and on a central through-stone slab. The 
square jambs are built of well-dressed stones which 
are neither particularly large nor through-stones. 
The mid-wall shafts in all four windows are simple 
circular cylinders; all four have bulbous bases and 
well-formed capitals which are of Norman 
cushion type, except on. the south, where a flat, 
square abacus rests on a bulbous annular cap like 
one of the bases turned upside down. 

Above the level of the window-heads, the 
walling of the tower has several courses of well- 
dressed stone almost like ashlar, and of a much 
whiter hue than the rest of the tower. These may 
date from a restoration or from the period 
when the Perpendicular battlemented parapet was 
added to the tower in replacement of whatever 
was the previous capping. 

On the north side of the tower, the west wall 
of the original, aisleless nave is clearly visible, 
presenting a north-west quoin of the same side- 
alternate construction as the quoins of the tower, 
and projecting about 18 in. from it. Nothing 
similar is visible on the south, where the west wall 
of the south aisle has been built further to the 
west, either overlapping or replacing the early 
quoining. 

Internally the principal evidence of Anglo- 
Saxon workmanship is the tall round-headed 
tower-arch of two square orders, on square cham- 
fered imposts and square jambs, which rest on tall 
plinths of three chamfered orders, Neither jambs 
nor arch are of through-stones; but the jambs 
have a distinct flavour of ‘Escomb technique’, 
and the construction of the arch, with its two 
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orders set flush in the wall-face, is entirely in 
keeping with Anglo-Saxon and at variance with 
Norman technique. 


DIMENSIONS 


The tower is about 11 ft 6 in. square internally, 
with side walls over 4 ft thick. The tower-arch is 
6 ft 1oin. wide, and about 17 ft high, in a wall 
3 ft 8in. thick. The west doorway is 3 ft 3 in. 
wide and 7 ft 10 in. high. The keyhole windows 
are about 10 in. wide and 3 ft high, with their siils 
respectively about 24 ft and 9 ft above the ground. 

The nave is about 36 ft long internally and 
15 ft ro in. wide, with side walls resting on Nor- 
man arcades of two quite different styles. The 
north arcade, of later date, is cut through a wall 
3 ft in thickness, which is aligned with the north- 
West quoin and may be the original north wall, 
By contrast, the south wall is 3 ft 6 in. thick, and 
almost certainly represents a complete rebuilding 
by the Normans. 


REFERENCES 


Editorial, ‘Saxon churches ’, Ecclesiologist, 3 (1844), 138-9. 
Clee described and claimed as pre-Norman; picture 
of belfry window. 


Nottingham, Bishop of, ‘The churches of Great Grimsby, 
etc,’, A.A.S.R. 14 (1877-8), 151-66. Clee, 154-6, 


G. Orxrver, ‘Account of Clee, Lincolnshire’, Gent’s Mag. 
99, i (1829), 413-17. 


COLCHESTER 


Essex 
Map sheet 149, reference TL 996252 
Figures 430, 431 


HOLY TRINITY 
West tower and west wall of nave: period C 


About 200 yards south of Colchester’s busy high 
street, formerly the east-to-west axis of Roman 
Colchester, Holy Trinity church stands in the 
street of the same name, a church now consisting of 
@ west tower and an aisled nave and chancel, of 
which the north aisles and their arcades are 


modern, The west tower is Anglo-Saxon, ay 
there is good reason to think that the lower part 7 
its east wall, which extends a little on either side o 
the tower, is the west wall of an earlier Anol 
Saxon nave.’ The main fabric of the tower a 
stone rubble and tiles, with quoins and faci 
wholly of brick or tile, no doubt robbed from th 

Roman walls of Colchester. The tower stands on 4 
double, stepped plinth, wholly formed of bricks, 

Externally, the principal feature of the grour 
floor of the tower is the triangular-headed west 
doorway, wholly faced in Roman brick or 4 e, 
and outlined by pilaster-strips and hood-moulding 
of the same material. The square jambs of tha 
doorway pass straight through the wall, and 
carry imposts, each of three steps; while the 
straight sides of the triangular head are each 
formed of bricks set on edge. The Pilaster-strips 
are formed of a single row of bricks set forward 
from the wall-face and provided with separate 
imposts just above those of the jambs; while the 
straight sides of the hood-moulding are formed of 
three courses of tiles laid parallel to the line of the 
arch. The north and south walls of the ground 
floor each contain a double-splayed, round-headed 
window, set high up and faced wholly with tiles, 

Atabout the level of the top of the flanking west 
wall of the nave, the first stage of the tower is 
divided from the second by a square string- 
course of projecting tiles. This string-course runs 
round the three faces of the tower, but is inter- 
rupted on the west to form the imposts of an 
upper doorway, whose round head is arched in 
brick or tile and springs from the string-course. 
On either side of this doorway is a blocked, 
round-headed, double-splayed window, resting 
on the string-course; and in each of the north and 
south faces of the tower is a round-headed 
ornamental recess whose unsplayed jambs rest on 
the string-course. 

Another square string-course, also of tiles, 
separates the second stage of the tower from the 
third, which has two ranges of belfry windows 
and which, like the first, is rather taller than the 
second, Both ranges of belfry windows are round- 
headed, with jambs cut straight through the wall; 
and in each face the lower range has one tall win- 


* G.E, Laing, J.B.A.A. 3 (1848), 20. 
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dow, while the upper has two smaller windows 
Separated only by a narrow pier formed of a 
single row of tiles. All these windows have 
jambs of brick or tile, and their round heads are 
arched with tiles which are quite neatly laid in 
Tadial fashion. The area containing the lower 
Tange of windows is further ornamented with an 
arcade of vertical brick-built pilaster-strips con- 
nected by round arches, also of brick, all laid flush 
i with the surface of the wall. This arcading is 
_ Particularly clear on the south face of the tower, 
fairly well-defined on the east, and scarcely dis- 
cernible on the other two faces. 

Unlike the great majority of Anglo-Saxon 
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FIG. 68. COLCHESTER, ESSEX 


double plinth at base of tower, visible on both north and south, but concealed on the west by a flagged pavement; 
elevation of tower-arch at same scale as main plan; C, detail of impost and arch, at twice the scale of the main plan; 
, detail of plinth, also at the larger scale; E, elevation and plan of west doorway, also at the larger scale. 


belfry towers, this one has no off-sets above the 
dividing string-courses, all three stages thus being 
of the same cross-section, and the tower as a 
whole thereby giving a greater impression of 
height. Above the belfry windows, the tower 
ends with a few courses of modern brickwork and 
a low, square, pyramidal roof. 

Like the west doorway, the round-headed 
tower-arch is of a single square order wholly 
formed of Roman bricks, and is outlined by 
pilaster-strips and a hood-moulding of the same 
material; but, unlike the doorway, it has this 
outlining strip-work on both eastern and western 


faces of the wall. Each jamb has three plain off- 
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COLCHESTER 


sets as a base and three over-sailing courses of 
brick as an impost, while the flanking strip-work 
has separately formed imposts at the same levels, 
but no separate bases, 


DIMENSIONS 


The tower, about $7 ft high, is almost square 
internally (tr ft 6 in. EW. by 11 ft 10 in. N —S.), 
with walls 2 ft 7 in. thick, rising sheer, without 
any internal off-sets to carry floors. The present 
flooring is carried by an independent wooden 
framework which perhaps also gives the tower 
some internal support. 

The tower-arch is 6 ft 7in. wide and about 
12 ft 9 in. high above the floor of the tower or 
13 ft 9 in. above that of the nave. The double- 
splayed windows lighting the ground floor have 
apertures 10 in. wide and 2 ft 8 in. tall, splayed 
to about 2 ft by 4 ft in the wall-face, with sills 
10 ft 6 in. above the floor. The west doorway 
is 8 ft rr in. tall and 3 f 1 in. wide at the base, 
harrowing to 2 ft 11 in. at the top of the jambs. 


REFERENCES 
T. Rickman, ‘Ecclesiastical architecture in France and 
England’, Arch. 26 (18 36), 26-46. Colchester, 40. 
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G. E. Laine, ‘Saxon tower of Trinity church, Col- 
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earlier date to the west wall of the nave than to the 
main body of the tower. Pictures and plan. 


R.C.H.M., Essex, North-East (London, 1922), 33-5. 
Architectural description, with plan and illustration 
of tower from north-west, and of west doorway. 


COLDRED 


Kent 
Map sheet 173, reference TR 274475 


ST PANCRAS 
Main fabric: period C3 
The little church at Coldred stands in an extensive 
early earthwork, a little to the north of the Roman 


* Arch. Cant. 21 (1895), 302. 
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Watling Street, and about 5 miles north-west ¢ 
Dover. It is a simple, aisleless, two-cell structure 
to which a south porch and a north vestry } 
been added in later times. There is now no di: 
ing wall between the nave and the chancel; and 
in consequence, no chancel-arch, 

Attention was first directed to the early charac. 
ter of the church in 1895 by Loftus Brock, who 
assigned a pre~Conquest date to it on the grounds 
that its quoins had originally been of toughly 
worked flints and had later been patched with 
plain pieces of Caen stone which show Norma 7 
diagonal tool-markings.* 

The walls stand on a plinth of two simple square 
orders formed of undressed stones; and otherwise. 
the fabric is wholly of flints, except for the use of 
stone round the windows and in the patching of 
the quoins. The walls appear originally to have 
been covered with a thin coating of plaster, which 
still remains on the south and west walls, while the 
other walls are thickly covered with what seems 
to be a modern coating of plaster. The south 
windows of both nave and chancel have been 
replaced by trefoil-headed pairs of lancets: but 
early windows have survived in the north and 
west walls of the nave and in the north wall of 
the chancel. Those in the nave comprise a single 
round-headed window in the north wall, and in 
the west wall another round-headed window with 
a circular window high above it in the gable. The 
two round-headed windows are of the indeter- 
munate single-splayed type, with built-up jambs, 
that might equally well date from before or 
after the Conquest; but the north window of the 
chancel is different, and therefore probably indica- 
tive of an earlier date. Like the others, its head is 
formed of a single rectangular stone cut to a semi- 
circle below; but, unlike them, its jambs and sill 
are also each formed from a single stone. These 
four outer facings all carry a rebate about 2 in. 
wide and 1 in. deep for the fixing of a shutter, as 
at Avebury, Wiltshire, or at the neighbouring 
church of Whitfield; and, apart from this rebate, 
the internal splay of the jambs and head is carried 
right through the wall to its outer face. 

It is difficult to assert with confidence that thisisa 
church built before the Conquest; although this is 
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i by the argument first advanced by 
also by the similarity of the north 
e west window at Whitfield. There 
nto be good grounds for saying that if 
does not date from before the Con- 
east belongs to the period of the Saxo- 


mn overlap. 


NSIONS 
ve is 26 ft long internally, and 16 ft 2 in. 
and the chancel is 15 ft 10 in. by 12 ft 9 in. 
we and chancel have walls 2 ft 9 in. thick 
t 15 ft high. 
single-splayed north window of the chancel 
aperture 1 in. wide and 2 ft ro in. tall, 
to an opening about 3 ft by 6 ft in the 
wall-face, where its sill is about 6 ft above the 
The west window of the nave is of similar 
sions and similarly placed, but is much 
ebuilt; while the north window is a little nar- 
ower and placed about 14 ft higher. 


REFERENCE 
E. P. L. Brock, “The Saxon church at Whitfield, near 


Dover, Kent’, Arch. Cant. 21 (1895), 301~7. Coldred 
claimed as Saxon, 302. 


COLEBY 
Lincolnshire 
Map sheet 113, reference SK 975606 
Figures 432, 433 


ALL SAINTS 
Lower stage of west tower: period C3 


About 7 miles south of Lincoln and one mile west 
of the Roman Ermine Street, Coleby stands on the 
tidge of high land which has a wide view west- 
ward over the broad plain of the rivers Witham 
and Trent. The church is principally of the Early 
English period; its chancel once had aisles but is 
now aisleless, with windows in the blocked 
arcades; its nave has north and south aisles; and the 
eatly west tower has been raised in later times by 
the addition of a belfry and a crocketed Per- 
pendicular spire. 

The lower part of the square, unbuttressed 


tower is built of small, roughly squared stone, 
widely jointed, but laid in courses. The interesting 
window in its south face is tall and narrow, with a 
single dressed stone for its sill, and two for each of 
the jambs, which slope slightly inward toward the 
top and are widely splayed internally; the head is 
a single stone, marked to simulate seven voussoirs, 
and shaped to form a window-head of appreciably 
more than half a circle, so that the window clearly 
suggests the shape of a keyhole. The head is out- 
lined by a projecting hood-mould, slightly cham- 
fered below, and enriched with a loop-like 
palmette ornament of a type which is to be seen at 
several other churches in Lincolnshire. The hood- 
moulding encircles the head, and rests at each end 
on a short horizontal section of the same type of 
moulding (see Fig. 69). 

Another small window, higher up in the south 
face, has been almost completely obscured by a 
clock; but its head is also of keyhole shape, and 
is ornamented on its face with something of the 
form of two alternate rows of billet moulding. 

The church is entered through a fine Norman 
south door, and the arcades of the nave are worthy 
of attention, that on the north being Norman and 
that on the south Early English. The tower-arch 
is now pointed; but fragments of an earlier arch 
remain, showing clearly the lower and wider 
curve of a round arch which was outlined by a 
hood-mould of the same section and with the same 
ornament as that over the southern keyhole 
window. The arch itself appears to have been of 
square section, with a three-quarter roll on the 
east arris. 

Baldwin Brown refers to this church (p. 449) as 
having a ‘Lincolnshire’ tower, with two keyhole 
windows, as at Clee. In so far as the term ‘Lincoln- 
shire tower’ is used by both Baldwin Brown and 
Hamilton Thompson to mean a tower with a 
belfry containing double windows of the late- 
Saxon or Saxo-Norman type especially common 
in Lincolnshire, it is not true to say that Coleby 
has this type of tower. Moreover, apart from the 
keyhole shape, neither of the two windows at 
Coleby has any close resemblance to those at 
Clee: 

This attractive church has much fine Norman 
and Early English work in its fabric, and also has a 
fine Norman font. 
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FIG. 69. COLEBY, LINCOLNSHIRE 


A, perpendicular double plinth; B, perpendicular west doorway; C, Anglo-Saxon keyhole window; D, vestiges of 


Anglo-Saxon tower-arch; E, deduced position of Anglo- 
tower-arch; G, perpendicular tower-arch. Note that, whe 
of single blocks of stone, this window is apparently arched, 


Saxon imposts; F, section of Anglo-Saxon mouldings of 
eas the heads of most keyhole windows are hollowed out 
with seven neatly jointed youssoirs. But closer inspection 


leads us to believe that the head is really one stone, upon which six lines have been incised so as to give the appearance 


of seven voussoirs. 


DIMENSIONS 


The tower is about 11 ft 4 in. square internally, 
with walls 3 ft 3 in. thick, and the Anglo-Saxon 
part of the tower is about 46 ft high. The nave is 
17 ft 6 in. wide, with walls 2 ft 6 in. thick and 
about 20 ft high, 

The keyhole window in the south of the 
tower is 9 in. wide at the sill, narrowing 
slightly towards the springing of the head, and 
is 3 ft gin. tall. Its sill is about 9 ft above the 
ground. 


REFERENCE 


Nottingham, Bishop of, ‘All Saints, Coleby’, A.A.S.R. 
18 (1885-6), lxxi-~ii. Brief architectural description. 


COLLINGHAM 
Yorkshire, West Riding 


Map sheet 96, reference SE 390460 


ST OSWALD 
Nave: period C 


Collingham lies about 2 miles south-west of 
Wetherby, at the junction of the roads from Leeds 
and from Harewood; and the Great North Road 
lies only a mile to the east; but in spite of the near- 
ness of this modern traffic, the church of St Oswald 
has preserved something of its earlier rural setting, 
in a quiet loop of road overlooking the waters of 
the Wharfe, Within the church are preserved two 
fine Anglo-Saxon crosses, found in 1840 embed- 
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f- 
h wall, and described by Colling- 
ostles’ Cross of early ninth-century 
‘Aerswith Cross of the late ninth 
former has figures of Our Lord and 
stles, while the latter has panels of 
dragons, with an inscription of runes 
ase. 

nnot be much of the original fabric in 
as it stands today, for in 1840 the 
‘rebuilt in the Early English style’, 


FIG. 70, COLLINGHAM, YORKSHIRE (W.R.) 


Elevations of two quoins of the nave. I, south-west quoin. 
of nave. II, south-east quoin of nave. A, B,.. .J, K, side- 
alternate quoin-stones of original nave; Q, Q, modern 
_ buttresses; T, section of south wall of tower; W, section 
of south wall of chancel, 


_ while in 1870 the whole church was ‘restored’. 
_ It now consists of a west tower, a nave with 
north aisle, and a chancel with north vestry. 

The Anglo-Saxon origin of the naveis, however, 
shown by its high thin walls and its southern 
quoins. The general fabric of the south wall of the 
nave is roughly coursed, roughly dressed stone 
of sizes not much larger than modern bricks; but 
the lower part of this wall differs from the rest 
and is probably original. The two south quoins, 
clearly visible beside modern buttresses, are of 
large stones laid in regular side-alternate fashion. 


COLNEY 


Baldwin Brown (p. 449) describes the church 
somewhat erroneously by saying that it “has very 
distinct long-and-short work in the south-west 
quoin of the nave’. In fact both south-east and 
south-west quoins have stones of fairly uniform 
height when measured up the wall-face; they 
average about 1 ft 6 in., and are all within a few 
inches of the average. In addition to these very 
clear side-alternate quoins on the south wall, 
there are vestiges of a similar character high up in 
the north-cast quoin above the roof of the vestry. 


DIMENSIONS 


Internally the nave measures 37 ft by 15 ft, with 
walls which vary in thickness between 2 ft 3 in. 
and 2 ft 8 in., and are about 20 ft in height. 


REFERENCES 
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Little Guides), 3rd ed. (London, 1932), 154-5. 
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1927), 6 and 24-5. 
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COLNEY 
Norfolk 


Map sheet 126, reference TG 180080 
Figures 434, 435 


Sd MARY 
Round west tower and parts of nave walls: period C3 


The small village of Colney, about 4 miles west of 
Norwich on the south bank of the River Yare, has 
one of the small flint-built churches so character- 
istic of Norfolk, with a round west tower, and an 
aisleless nave and chancel forming a single 
rectangular plan. 

The Anglo-Saxon origin of the tower is 
indicated by the three blocked, double-splayed 
windows of which there is one in each of the north, 
west, and south faces. Comparison of the two 
western quoins of the nave shows that the southern 
one has been restored in modern times with dressed 
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stone, while that to the north shows every sign of 
being original Anglo-Saxon fabric, of flint rubble, 
with occasional bonding courses of freestone, 
puddingstone, or brick. 


The tower presents an unusual feature, which is, - 


however, repeated at St Julian, Norwich; namely, 
two broad vertical pilaster-strips, in flint rubble, 
which run up the curved walls of the tower at 
their junction with the west walls of the nave. 
These pilasters are about 22 in. wide and have the 
same curve as the tower-walls, from which they 
project about 4in. The tower also appears to 
have had a plinth of flint rubble, square in section 
and projecting about 4 in. beyond the foot of 
the walls. A short length of this plinth remains 
beside each of the two pilaster-strips, which rise 
directly from it. 

In addition to the three blocked Anglo-Saxon 
windows, the tower has four pointed Gothic 
windows higher up in the belfry stage, and one 
modern round-headed window to light the 
ground floor, 

In the south wall of the nave the vestiges of a 
blocked round-headed window can be seen to the 
east of the south porch, its head roughly turned in 
bricks, with a wide curve which suggests that the 
remains are those of the outer face of a double- 
splayed window. 

A straight joint may be traced up the south wall 
of the building beside the buttress at the west of 
the chancel, indicating how the later chancel was 
built up against the east wall of the earlier nave. 

Internally, the tower-arch of a single square 
order is of tall, narrow proportions; but its neatly 
plastered mouldings look Norman in character. 
A description of the arch as it stood in 1849 serves, 
however, to show that the present appearance is 
the result of later ‘restoration’; John Gunn wrote 


thus :? 


The tower arch is of a very rude and primitive con- 
struction, formed of flints of the shape best adapted to 
make an arch; and the abacus of several pieces of rough 
stone is also remarkable, 

This indicates an arch with detail very different 
from what may be seen today, but quite similar 
to the arch over the west doorway at Forncett 
St Peter, Norfolk, as seen within the tower. 


* J. Gunn, ‘Ecclesiastical Architecture in Norfolk’, Arch. J. 6 (1849), 362. 
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DIMENSIONS 


Internally the nave is about 45 ft long and 7. 
wide, with walls 3 ft thick and over 20 ft hick 
The tower is about 12 ft in internal diameter, wit 
walls about 4 ft thick, and the tower-arch is 6 
4in, wide and rs ft 6 in. high, 


COLN ROGERS 


Gloucestershire 


Map sheet 157, reference SP 087097 
Figure 436 


ST ANDREW 
Nave and chancel: period C3 


The church of Coln Rogers, in the quiet valley of 
the Coln, about 6 miles north-east of Cirencester, 
has a well-preserved Anglo-Saxon nave and 
chancel which have survived almost intact, save 
for the enlargement of all but one of the original 
windows, the rebuilding of the east of the chancel, 
and the erection of a west tower within the 
nave. 

The original church, represented by the nave 
and the western part of the chancel, is built of 
roughly coursed stone rubble, with dressed stone 
facings. The distinctively Anglo-Saxon features 
are the simple plinth, the long-and-short quoins 
at all angles of the nave except the north-east, the 
four broad pilaster-strips, of which two have 
stepped bases, and the tiny, round-headed, north 
window of the chancel, with its outer face cut in 
a single oblong stone and outlined by a double 
rebate. The other windows and both doors, as 
visible externally, are later insertions, although the 
outer face of the south doorway is of quite early 
Norman character. The long-and-short quoining 
is formed of large, well-dressed stones, and the 
south-east quoin has a double-stepped base which 
is not formed like those of the pilasters by using 
separate stones, but is incised on the lowest stone 
of the quoin, 

The round-headed chancel-arch and its jambs 


window. 


, 


of two plain square orders, in a wall which is 
only 2 ft 7in. thick. The inner order is 2 ft 2 in. 
in thickness, and is constructed wholly of through- 
mes. On both faces of the arch, the outer order 
4s flush with the main face of the wall and is 
‘covered with plaster. It is, therefore, impossible 
to see how the outer order is constructed, and 
equally impossible to be certain how much of the 
apparent thickness of the wall is to be attributed 
to the plaster and how much to the genuine 
Masonry. The simple chamfered bases and the 
_ jambs of massive stones laid in ‘Escomb fashion’ 
are also of through-stones; and so also are the 
Imposts, which are chamfered below and are 
enriched on their vertical faces by a simple pattern 
of pellets in a V-shaped groove (see Fig. 72). 
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FIG. 7I. COLN ROGERS, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

nand details of the early fabric. C, chancel-arch; D:, north doorway, with Early English outer face; D2, south door- 
much rebuilt; P:, P2, P3, pilaster-strips in situ; Ps, fragment of pilaster-strip over later doorway; Qr, Qz, western 
As on projecting bases on original plinth; Q;, south-eastern quoin with stepped base; W, monolithic single-splayed 


The original window in the north wall of the 
chancel is widely splayed internally, but details of 
its construction are hidden by plaster: In the 
north wall of the nave a blocked doorway has a 
thirteenth-century outer face, but appears to be 
Anglo-Saxon in origin because the parts of its 
jambs which are visible inside the church are 
constructed in ‘Escomb fashion’. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 53 ft 6in. long internally, and 
18 ft 6 in. wide, with walls about r5 ft high, and 
varying between 2 ft 3 in, and 2 ft 8 in. in thick- 
ness. The chancel is 13 ft 6 in. wide and seems to 
have been about 18 ft in length originally. The 
chancel-arch is 6 ft 4 in. wide and ro ft 9 in. high, 
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FIG, 72. COLN ROGERS, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
Details of the chancel-arch. 


and the small north window has an aperture 84 in. 
wide and 1 ft 7 in. high, with its sill 7 ft above the 
ground, 
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COLSTERWORTH 
Lincolnshire 


Map sheet 122, reference SK 9 30241 


ST JOHN THE BAPTIST 


North wall of nave in herring-bone fabric: 
period C 


Colsterworth, the village where Sir Isaac Newton 
was born, used to be known to motorists as an 
awkward bottle-neck on the Great North Road, 
about 6 miles south of Grantham. The road has 
now been moved to the east of the village, and the 
church has a quiet position with a pleasant view 
westward over rolling country. The chancel was 
rebuilt last century in an imitation of the Early 
English style, but the aisled nave, the south porch, 
and the tall west tower are all medieval, with a 
number of interesting features. 

For our purpose attention can be directed prin- 
cipally to the side walls of the nave, each of which 
is pierced by an arcade of three bays. The thir- 
teenth-century Early English south arcade is of a 
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character, but the Norman north 
of two eastern bays separated by a 
olid masonry from a later Norman 
All three bays are of round arches of 
e order; but the eastern bays are 
thout any hood-moulding, and they 

simpler imposts. 
erefore clear that the two eastern arches 
early Norman character. The wall 
arches is built of large stones laid in 
bone fashion, and closer inspection shows 
all is earlier than the arches. ‘This is most 
be seen on the north face of the wall, 
north aisle, where the herring-bone 
tops short a few inches clear of the vous- 
f the arch, thus showing a well-defined 
later patching with small stones between 
sinal herring-bone fabric and the later arch. 
herring-bone fabric extends for some feet in 
above the crowns of the two eastern arches. 
eafter horizontally coursed masonry of 
stones indicates a later raising or rebuilding 
f the wall. The herring-bone fabric does not 
ctend westward above the third arch, but stops 
a straight vertical joint above the solid pier 
ch separates the two eastern arches from their 
western neighbour. This straight vertical 
is bounded on the east by three dressed 
stones which look like part of a side-alternate 
quoin but which most probably represent the 
eastern jamb of a window. If this interpretation 
is correct, the window probably survived the 
building of the first part of the Norman north 
aisle, but was swept away when the aisle was 
extended westward in the later part of the Nor- 
-™an era. Moreover, the horizontally coursed 
‘Masonry in this western part of the wall shows that 
_ when the aisle was extended westward the main 
wall was rebuilt above the new arch. The south 
_ wall, above the Early English arcade, is wholly of 
horizontally coursed masonry and it therefore 
Seems to have been rebuilt in the thirteenth 
century. 

Two pieces of Anglo-Saxon cross-shafts are 
preserved in the south aisle. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is about 42 ft long internally and 
about 18 ft wide, with side walls only 1 ft 10 in. 


COLTISHALL 


in thickness. Such thin walls would be most 
unusual in a church that had been built from. the 
beginning by the Normans. 


COLTISHALL 
Norfolk 


Map sheet 126, reference TG 272196 
Figure 437 


Sr JOHN THE BAPTIST 
Part of north wall of nave: period C3 


About 8 miles north of Norwich, Horstead and 
Coltishall now form almost a single village, on 
opposite banks of the River Bure, with Coltishall 
on the higher land to thenorth, inside a considerable 
loop of the river. 

The substantial church has a tall Perpendicular 
west tower, a nave with south aisle and north 
porch, and an aisleless chancel, now of the same 
width as the nave and under the same thatched 
roof, The fabric is mainly of flint; but in the early, 
western part of the north wall of the nave there is 
an appreciable admixture of Roman tile, some of 
which, beside the porch, is laid in herring-bone 
fashion. 

There are no early quoins to be seen, and the 
only definite evidence of Anglo-Saxon technique 
is the survival of a pair of circular, double-splayed 
windows, whose upper limbs touch the roof-plate 
about 18 ft above the floor. Both inner and outer 
splays are plastered so as to hide all details of the 
construction; but, in the outer face of the wall, 
the undressed flint fabric extends right up to the 
openings of the windows. 

Writing in 1849, John Gunn recorded traces of 
a round-headed doorway beneath, these windows. 
The head of the doorway seems to have been des- 
troyed by the insertion of a large, elaborately 
cusped, circular, modern window; but traces of 
the jambs can still be seen. 

In the outer face of the wall a straight vertical 
joint, a change of fabric, and some vestiges of tile 
quoining indicate the eastern end of the original 
wall, about 12 ft east of the eastern circular 
window. 
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DIMENSIONS 


The surviving original north wall, 3 ft 1 in. 
thick, and about 18 ft high, defines a nave about 
40 ft in internal length. The circular windows 
have apertures 9 in, in diameter, about the middle 
of the thickness of the wall, and splayed to about 
3 ft in each wall-face. 


REFERENCE 


J. Gunn, ‘Ecclesiastical architecture in Norfolk’, Arch. ue 
6 (1849), 359-63. Brief reference to Coltishall, 
363 n. 


COMPTON 


Surrey 
Map sheet 170, reference SU 954470 


ST NICHOLAS 


Lower part of west tower, part of walls of nave: 
Saxo-Norman 


About 3 miles south-west of Guildford, and within 
quarter of a mile of the busy London-Portsmouth 
road, Compton village and church have so far 
preserved a welcome isolation from modern 
development. 

This most attractive church has a two-storeyed 
Norman sanctuary, such as exist also at Darenth, 
Kent, and Tickencote, Rutland; but at Compton 
both storeys are accessible and in use, and the 
upper has a unique treasure in its original, arcaded, 
open-work oak railing. Much of the Norman 
work in the nave and chancel is of late character, 
almost transitional to Early English, and therefore 
the earlier walls through which the Norman 
arcades were cut might equally well have been 
either early Norman or Anglo-Saxon. There is no 
clear-cut evidence for assigning a pre-Conquest 
date to the walls of the nave, or to those of the 
lower part of the tower; but indications in favour 
of an Anglo-Saxon or Saxo-Norman date are, 
first, the construction of the quoins in the same 
ragstone fabric as the walls, without any use of 
dressed. stone, and, secondly, the construction of 
the lower windows of the tower, with their 
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also be noted that Symeon refers to Corbridge as a 


* Symeon of Durham, Hist. Regum, ed. T. Arnold 
(Rolls Series, 75, 1) (London, 1885), 51. It should 
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round heads arched in the same ragstone, 2 
non-radially laid, in the manner named } 
Baldwin Brown “Tredington fashion’, | 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 47 ft 6 in. long internally and 1 7 
6 in. wide at the west, narrowing to 17 ft at th 
east, with walls about 2 ft 8 in. thick and abou 
20 ft high. 


REFERENCES 


J. L. Anpré, ‘Compton church’, Surrey Arch. C. 
(1895), I-19. Good architectural description and 
plan. Church dated not earlier than twelfth centy y. 


V.C.\H., Surrey, 3 (London, 1911), 21-3. Good archi. 


tectural description, with dated plan. Tower 
naveassigned toeleventh century, before the Conquest, 


CORBRIDGE 
Northumberland 


Map sheet 77, reference NY 988644 
Figures 438, 439 


ST ANDREW 
West porch, and nave walls: period Az 
West tower on earlier porch: period C 


One of the present main roads to Scotland, the 
A 68, crosses the Tyne at Corbridge and then 
follows the Roman military road known as Dere 
Street for much of the way to the border. In 
Roman times the crossing of the Tyne was at a 
point about half ‘a mile further upstream beside the 
town of Corstopitum; and modern Corbridge has 
grown up round the Anglo-Saxon village, which, 
as so often happened, was established a little way 
from the Roman road. The early character of the 
church at Corbridge, and its proximity to Wil- 
frid’s great abbey at Hexham, both sugeest that 
the church may have been established in the seventh 
century. The existence of a church in the latter 
part of the eighth century is proved by Symeon’s 
statement that Ealdwulf’s consecration as Bishop of 
Mayo by Archbishop Eanbald took place there in 
786.1 


monasterium. 


tence of walls defining an arch about 9 ft wide. 


The ruins of Corstopitum provided Corbridge 
with much of its building stone, and the early part 
f the church of St Andrew seems to have been 
malt almost entirely with material from this 
source. The church stands beside the market- 
place, in a pleasant churchyard large enough to 
provide space for lime trees as well as lawns; 
and it now consists of a west tower, a nave with 
aisles carried westward to flank the tower, north 
and south transepts, and a chancel with a north 
aisle, The Anglo-Saxon remains are the nave walls 
and the west tower, which was originally only a 
porch of one or two storeys, but was raised in later 
pre-Conquest times on the walls of the earlier porch 
to provide the present tall slender belfry. The 
whole of this structure is built of re-used Roman 
stone with fairly wide mortar joints, and with 
little regard to the original use of individual stones, 
So that lewis-holes and cramp-holes frequently 
appear in the outer faces. 
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FIG. 73. CORBRIDGE, NORTHUMBERLAND 

lan showing the early church in relation to the present building. A, Anglo-Saxon porch and tower; B, walls of Anglo- 
on nave above later arcades; C, indications of foundations of the Anglo-Saxon chancel; D, vestiges of single-splayed 
th windows. The dotted lines at the chancel-arch indicate the discovery of foundations that suggest the former 


The original west porch had further buildings 
extending it westward and northward, where they 
may have connected with monastic buildings. 
Remains of walls continuing to the west can still 
be seen on its west face, as well as a step which 
runs across the foot of the west wall like a plinth. 

Seen from the west, the tower (or rather the 
original porch) shows a western doorway, which 
is now blocked to house a crude modern window 
of three lights. The doorway itself is 5 ft wide and 
9 ft to in. high externally, with jambs each con- 
structed in ‘Escomb fashion’, of three stones, laid 
upright, flat, and upright, in sequence. There are 
now no imposts; and the round arch is formed of 
stones that are not true voussoirs, but are simply 
flat stones laid round the circumference of the 
semicircle, Above this arch, and with a section of 
ordinary walling intervening, is a second arch, 
formed in the same way as the first, but with 
rather larger stones. It has been suggested that 
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this second arch may have been in some measure 
constructional, to act as a relieving arch, and in 
some measure ornamental, for the lower two 
stones on either side are each carved with a 
saltire, to which attention was first directed by 
Hodges in 1893," and which was still distinctly 
visible in 1956. But it also seems to us a possibility 
that the original doorway may have been taller 
than at present, with an arched head formed of 
properly shaped voussoirs, about x ft in depth; 
in which case the present outer arch would have 
been a hood-mould resting on the outer faces of 
the voussoirs, while the lowest voussoir on each 
side would have been supported by a properly 
shaped impost resting on the topmost stone of the 
present jamb.” 

Immediately above the outer arch of the door- 
way is a small, round-headed, internally splayed 
window, whose sill rests on the outer curve of the 
arch, about 13 ft above the ground. Externally, 
the jambs of this window are each formed of two 
flat stones; and the round head is cut in a large 
rectangular stone, which has a cramp-hole in its 
right side. 

The western quoins of the porch are visible 
only on their western faces, because the north and 
south faces are now hidden by the walls of the 
later aisles; but the quoins are clearly of side- 
alternate fashion and of very large stones, many of 
which show Roman tooling and cramp-holes or 
lewis-holes. At the foot of each quoin are vestiges 
of the walls that formerly projected westward, 
and across the foot of the west wall is the con- 
tinuous step to which reference has already been 
made, 

Above the west window, the face of the tower 
shows no sign of the gable of the earlier porch, 
such as may be seen at Bardsey and at Monk- 
wearmouth; this fact suggests that when the gabled 
porch was to be raised to form a tower, the west 
gable was first taken down stone by stone until the 
west wall had been made level with the north and 
south walls, and then the present tower was built 
up from that level. The masonry of the tower 
shows no distinct change from that of the porch, 


such as may be seen at Bardsey; but the . 
alternate quoining is of less impressively ], 
stones in the upper part of the tower. Seen fro 
the west, the walls of the tower rise sheer witho, 
off-set, string-course or opening, save for the we 
doorway and the small west window, until 
square string-course marks the belfry stage, abo, 
50 ft above the ground. The original belfry win, 
dows were unfortunately removed in a “restora 
tion’ in 1729, when the present, gaunt, pointed 
windows were inserted in all four faces; but 
walls have otherwise remained unchanged, and 
square string-course above the belfry stage is a 
Anglo-Saxon. The original roof of the tower w a8 
of saddleback form, running between gables on 
the east and west walls of the tower. Each of the se 
two gables originally contained a doorway or 
window, of which faint traces may still be seen 
externally in east and west faces of the tower; 
while, within the belfry, the greater part of the old 
openings can be seen clearly, cut straight through 
the wall, and blocked only by quite thin walling 
on the outer face. 

The eastern face of the tower deserves special 
attention, and is best viewed from beside the 
southern gateway of the churchyard. Above the 
upper string-course the highest door or window, 
which originally opened through the gabled east 
end, can still be seen, curiously displaced to the 
south, Between the clock and the present roof 
tidge is a round-headed window, and beside the 
eaves the west wall of the nave continues above the 
present roof, like buttresses to the east wall of the 
tower. This wall shows the appreciably greater 
original height of the side walls of the Anglo- 
Saxon nave; and the old west gable of the nave, 
on which the east wall of the tower now stands, 
still contains a round-headed window, which then 
opened from the top of the nave and looked out 
over the gable of the porch. The present apparent 
outward splay of this window was formerly its 
original inner splay into the nave.3 

Internally, the most striking feature is the noble 
tower-arch, 8 ft 2in. wide and 16 ft 3 in. high, 
with jambs, imposts, and arch formed of re-used 


" Reliquary, 7, n.s. (1893), 11. 
* Arch. Ael. 4th ser., 40 (1962), 175. 
3 Its originally outer face can now be inspected from 
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within the ringing chamber and it is also splayed, but this 
splay was cut much later to give more light in the ringing 
chamber (see Baldwin Brown (1925), 145). 
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all of which go right through the 
e wall. The north impost has an 
man moulding, which is carried 
est face but not the east. The south 
has no moulding; but it is impossible 
her the mouldings have been cut back 
alterations or were always wanting. 
appears to have been stilted by the 
f one additional horizontal stone on 
bove the imposts and below the proper 
It is also of interest to note that the 
re about 2 in. short of the full thickness 
s surrounding wall, which now protrudes 
, hood-moulding. It is impossible to say 
er this was intentional, as a means of orna- 
or whether, as some writers have suggested, 
as a defect which was originally hidden by 


side the west porch it should be noted that the 
st doorway is rebated for doors, a somewhat 
al feature in an Anglo-Saxon. doorway. It 
also be noted that the inner arch is seg- 
ntal, and is therefore no doubt a later modifica- 
n, The small, round-headed window above is 
idely splayed both sideways as well as up and 
lown; while its head can be seen to be made of 
stones, one on the outer face of the wall and 
even larger one for the widely splayed inner 
of the head; the jambs can also be seen, with 
uppermost course on either side made from 
ingle through-stones, which run far along the face 
of the wall, and the remainder of their splay 
made up of a number of stones coursed with the 
walling. 
The internal arrangements of the western porch 
ire a matter of conjecture. There are no known 
Other examples of a porch with a window in its 
west face to light the ground floor; but without 
this window the ground floor would have been 
very dark. Moreover the window could not well 
have lit an upper chamber, because its sill is only 
12 ft and its head only 16 ft above the floor, while 
the head of the tower-arch is over 16 ft high. 
Gilbert" has suggested that the tower-arch is a 
later insertion replacing a lower doorway. 
The north wall of the nave shows the heads of 
two original windows still in position above the 
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medieval north arcade. Within the nave each 
head shows as a rectangular block; and the western 
one shows the inner splay of the round head, cut 
similarly to that in the western porch. From the 
north aisle, the outer face of the head of the 
western window can be seen, but the eastern one 
is hidden by the west wall of the north transept 

Trap-doors placed round the bases of the pillars 
of the north arcade may be lifted to disclose the 
line of the original north wall and parts of the 
original flooring beside it. Beside the eastern and 
western responds of both north and south nave 
arcades are sections of the original walling, in bond 
with the east and west walls of the nave and 
2 ft 6in. thick. In the vestries to the north and 
south of the tower, the shape of the western quoins 
of the nave can be seen, but unfortunately all 
details are concealed beneath plaster. 

No fabric of the original chancel has survived, 
but the Northumberland County History Com- 
mittee recorded that foundations at the east of the 
nave indicated that the chancel-arch had been 
about 9 ft wide, while some loose foundations of 
clay and cobbles running eastward justified the sup- 
position that the chancel had been about 12 ft wide. 

Within the ringing chamber of the tower it may 
be seen that the original window high up in the 
west gable of the nave is of the same nature as 
those of the north wall and west porch, but that 
its present inner face, formerly its exterior western. 
face, has subsequently been cut back to admit 
more light. In the belfry stage itself, the old 
stonework surrounding the mutilated belfry 
windows may be inspected, and high up in the 
eastern and western faces the original gable openings 
may be seen, as has already been mentioned. 


DIMENSIONS 


Internally the nave measures 47 ft 3in. by 
17 ft 8in., with walls 2 ft 6in. thick and 29 ft 
high, but originally no less than 34 ft; the tower 
measures 11 ft 5 in. from east to west and to ft 
11 in, from north to south, and its walls are about 
2 ft 8in. thick. The whole height of the tower 
from ground to battlements is about 65 ft. 

The blocked west doorway is 5 ft wide ex- 
ternally and 9 ft 10 in, high to the crown of the 


® Arch. Ael. 4th ser., 24 (1946), 162. 
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inner arch, or 12 ft 6 in. to the crown of the outer. 
Internally, this doorway is 6 ft 4in. wide and 
10 ft ro in, high, 

The tower-arch is 8 ft 2 in. wide and 16 ft 3 in. 
high, and the west window has an exterior aper- 
ture about 1 ft 5 in. wide and 2 ft ¢ in. tall, with 
its sill 13 ft 2 in. above the ground. 


REFERENCES 
Editorial, ‘The Saxon period’, Arch. J. 3 (1846), 163-4. 
Note of the re-use of Roman stones. 


C. C. Honess, ‘The pre-Conquest churches of North- 
umbria’, Reliquary, 7, n.s. (893), 1-18. Corbridge 
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History of Northumberland, 10, ed. H.E. E. Craster 
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D. Parsons, ‘The west tower of St Andrew’s Church, 
Corbridge’, Arch. Ael. 4th ser., 40 (1962), 171-84. 
His p. 175 shows our suggested reconstruction of the 
west doorway. 


CORHAMPTON 
Hampshire 
Map sheet 168, reference SU 610203 
Figure 440 


FIG, 74. CORHAMPTON, HAMPSHIRE 
Plan and elevation. A, plan; B, north elevation. 


NO KNOWN DEDICATION 


Nave and chancel, the latter extended eastward 
in 1855: period C3 

The joint villages of Corhampton and Meonstoke 
lie on either side of the River Meon on the Reading- 
Fareham main road, about 3 miles south of West 
Meon. The church of Corhampton stands on a 
pronounced mound immediately to the west of 
the road; and it is possible that the collapse of its 
east end in 1855 may have been due to weakening 
of the foundations when part of the mound was 
cut away, to widen the road. The church is one 
of the fairly complete survivals of small parish 
churches of late-~Saxon times; and, although it has 
suffered more changes than its neighbour at Boar- 
hunt, yet it still shows clearly the original form 
and also presents a great number of very interest- 
ing features of detail. The aisleless nave is sub- 
stantially in its original form; although the west 
gable has been partly rebuilt in brick, the north 
doorway blocked to carry a window, and the 
south doorway much altered to provide for a 
medieval door and a south porch. The side walls 
of the chancel are original, but a new east wall was 
built in brick in 1855. 
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én walls of the church are built of whole 
plastered; and dressed stone is used 
4-short quoins at all four angles of 
| for the pilaster-strips on all faces of 
‘d chancel; while a well-defined square 
roughly dressed stone runs round the 
he original building. 

oin-stones are neatly laid, with fine 
with a slight projection from the face 
to serve as a stop for the plaster, but no 
ther the ‘long’ or the ‘short’ stones are 
to be covered by plaster. In a2 manner 
ommon in Sussex and Hampshire, the 
tones are often rectangular rather than 
plan, and successive ‘short’ stones are 
ally laid with their longer sides along 
faces of the building. 

ilaster-strips are also formed of dressed 
ie laid with closely fitted joints. Individual 
es are of fairly uniform length, so that the 
rs do not present any appearance of long- 
ort workmanship. Except for two strips 
start over the north and south doors, all the 
asters on the north and south faces of the nave 
d chancel start from the plinth and run to the 
saves. At the plinth they have simple rectangular 
€s ornamented with three upright leaves, of 
one is carried round each corner and one is 
flat in the centre of the face; this interesting 
detail can now best be seen on the most westerly 
pilaster on the north face of the nave. In addition 
to three such pilasters on each of the north and 
south faces of the nave and chancel, there is a short 
pilaster rising from a rectangular corbel over each 
of the north and south doorways; on the north 
face this short pilaster runs like the long ones up 
_to the eaves, but on the south face it is intercepted 
and stopped by a horizontal string-course of 
similar construction which runs eastward from the 
Most westerly pilaster, across the head of the old 
_ South door, and has then been destroyed before 
reaching the somewhat damaged remains of 
the next pilaster. For reasons given below, it 
seems clear that the side walls of the nave were 
Originally taller than at present, and it may well 
be that horizontal string-courses were originally 
Provided on both side walls, to connect the 
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pilaster-strips at the top and so to form a sort of 
arcade. 

The main structure of the north door appears to 
have been lost when it was blocked, but happily 
its outlining frame of strip-work has been pre- 
served intact. This is 5 ft 8 in. across and about 
12 ft in height, and is of the same character as the 
pilaster-strips. The vertical pilasters of the door- 
way, however, rise from more elaborate bases, 
which stand on the main plinth and are each made 
of a rectangular, boldly projecting plinth and a 
bulbous base which is separated from the pilaster 
by a thin fillet. Each pilaster has a remarkable 
impost, which, like those at Barnack, gives the 
impression of being built from a number of 
horizontal slabs, but is in fact cut from a single 
stone. The general impression given by the Cor- 
hampton imposts is that of two flat slabs enclosing 
a thicker one, whose outer face is cut to a roll 
moulding. From these imposts the strip-work is 
carried in a semicircle round the head of the 
doorway (see Fig. 75). 

On the west wall of the nave a pilaster-strip 
runs up the centre of the face to join a horizontal 
string-course which crosses the gable, not at its 
base, but about a third of the way up its height. It 
seems reasonable to think that this string-course 
must originally have been at the base of the gable, 
as at Boarhunt, and that the side walls of the nave 
must therefore have been about 3 ft taller than at 
present. 

Above the string-course is a double open- 
ing with unsplayed jambs, probably originally 
designed as a bell-cote and certainly used at 
some period for this purpose, as may be seen from 
the grooves cut in the jambs by the motion of 
the bells. In the nineteenth-century restoration the 
apex of the gable was unfortunately rebuilt in 
brick and stone, and the heads of the openings 
arched in segmental form, but a drawing published 
in 1846 shows the openings with flat heads formed 
by a massive stone lintel, while the article accom- 
panying the drawing refers to the bells as being 
hung in ‘oblong, square-headed compartments 
with long-and-short work in the jambs, having 
every appearance of being contemporary with the 


building’.* 
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1 Arch. J. 3 (1846), 206. The drawing is reproduced in our Fig. 440. 
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FIG. 75. CORHAMPTON, HAMPSHIRE 
Details of pilasters, bases, and imposts. A, elevation and section of imposts on pilasters at north doorway; 
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B, elevation and section of bases of those pilasters; C, plan; D, elevation and section of bases of pilasters other than those 
at doorway; E, alternative restoration of original form; F, plan, 


One further important external feature is the 
Anglo-Saxon sundial in the south face of the nave, 
cut in a reddish brown stone about 2 ft high by 
I ft 6 in. broad. The dial is in the form of a circle 
in relief, with the vertical and horizontal axes 
marked outside the circle by bulbous objects like 
the handles of a ship’s steering wheel, and the 
diagonal axes similarly marked by branches 
ending in trefoil leaves or flowers. Of these eight 
directions, only five are marked within the circle, 
all by plain, straight incisions, namely the horizon- 
tal diameter and the three radial lines in the lower 
semicircle, The hole for the gnomon at the centre 
of the circle is clearly visible. Similar sundials 
may be seen in Hampshire at Warnford and 
Winchester, St Michael, 

Within the church the principal feature is the 


chancel-arch, of one square order, with through- 


stone voussoirs neatly laid with radial joints. 
The jambs are also of through-stones laid in 
“Escomb fashion’, and the imposts are bold 
rectangular blocks. On the face towards the nave 
the arch was outlined by strip-work carried 
up the sides as pilasters and round the head as a 
hood-mould, but only the hood-mould is now 
complete, the vertical pilasters having been almost 
completely hacked away. An unusual feature is 
a pronounced keystone at the head of the hood- 
mould, 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 36 ft long internally, and 17 ft 3 in. 
wide, with walls 2 ft 4 in. thick and now about 
16 ft high, but probably originally at least 3 f 
taller. The chancel must have been at least 8 £ long 
internally and is 14 ft wide. 
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he chancel-arch is 7 ft oin. wide and 13 ft 
and the space enclosed by the pilaster-strips 
md the blocked north doorway is 5 ft 8 in. 

and about 12 ft high. The pilaster-strips are 
de and about 2 in. in projection from the 
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489-516, Photograph and drawing of Corhampton 
sundial, 498. 
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CORRINGHAM 


FIG. 76. CORRINGHAM, LINCOLNSHIRE 


st quoin of Anglo-Saxon nave incorporated in pier of eastward extension; B, south-east quoin of Anglo- 
ve surviving in spandrel of arcade; C, eastward extension of nave, as Early English arches, probably enclosing 
axon chancel; P, south pier of tower-arch, shown in detail in Fig. 77. 


CORRINGHAM 
Lincolnshire 


Map sheet 104, reference SK 872917 


ST LAURENCE 
West tower and nave walls: period C3 


In the broad valley of the Trent, the village of 
Corringham lies about 3 miles east of Gains- 
borough, on the road to Market Rasen and Louth, 
with its church to the north beside open fields. 
The church now consists of a west tower, an aisled 
nave with a south porch, anda chancel with a north 
transept and vestry. The tall, square, unbuttressed 
tower is of the Lincolnshire late-Saxon type and 
the western part of the nave is probably of the 
same date, with later arcades cut through its walls; 
the eastern part of the nave is a thirteenth-century 
addition, and so also is the main fabric of the 
chancel, while the nave walls were raised to form 
the clear-storey in the fifteenth century. 

The tower, of two stages separated only by a 
pronounced off-set, is of coursed rubble through- 
out, with side-alternate quoins; in the taller, lower 
stage, the stone is quite undressed and is laid with 
wide joints, while in the shorter, upper stage not 
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CORRINGHAM 


only is it roughly squared and more closely jointed, 
but there has also been much mote restoration 
during the last century. The lower stage is without 
Openings to north or south, but to the west a tall 
Early English lancet lights the ground floor, and 
the first floor has a square-headed window, 
possibly original, with a semicircular stone tym- 
panum beneath a rough, rubble-arched, round 
head. Distinct traces may also be seen of an 
eatlier west doorway, which must have been 
blocked and partially destroyed for the insertion 
of the Early English window. 

The upper stage has four tall, double belfry 
windows, one in each face, with the usual late- 
Saxon arrangement of mid-wall shafts to support 
through-stone slabs; the round heads of the 
individual lights are carefully arched in dressed 
stone, and the mid-wall shafts have well-formed 
bases and cushion capitals of distinctly Norman 
character; but all the stone-work is so new in 
appearance that it seems fair to assume that it was 
renewed during Bodley’s restoration in 188 3, and 
that it therefore gives no reliable indication of the 
teal date of the tower, or even of its original 
appearance, 

The original south-west quoin of the nave, of 
the same construction as those of the tower, may 
be seen projecting about 14 ft from the tower, 
with a straight vertical joint to mark the junction 
with the later wall of the aisle. The corresponding 
junction on the north is masked by plaster; but on 
both sides it may be seen that the walls of the 
original nave extended upward only as high as the 
roofs of the aisles, above which level the face of 
the walls is carried back westward by a wide, 
chamfered off-set, to join the later clear-storey. 

Internally, the nave is of three bays, of which the 
two western arches on each side are separated 
from. the single eastern arch by a section of plain 
wall. The two western bays on the north are of 
simple Norman character while those Opposite 
on the south are Early English, as are also both of 
the eastern arches, beside whose western jambs 
there may be seen within the aisles clearly 
defined sections of the side-alternate quoining of 
the original nave. These quoins fix the extent of 
the original nave, and it thus becomes plain how 
the aisleless nave was first extended by the building 
of a north aisle, followed by a south aisle; and 


then by continuing the original walls eastwa 
outside the original chancel, A pronounced off, 
just below the clear-storey windows defines ¢ 
height of the original walls, ; 

The tall tower-arch is of two recessed orde 
beneath a hood-moulding of plain square sectio; 


hits 
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See 


FIG. 77. CORRINGHAM, LINCOLNSHIRE 


Details of the tower-arch and its jambs, I, elevation of the 
mouldings of the arch and of the impost; II, plan of 
mouldings and impost; III, elevation of the south jamb 
and its plinths, showing the double plinth towards the 
nave and the quadruple plinth on the soffit; IV, plan of 
the jamb and its plinths. 


The two orders are of plain square section except 
on their eastern faces, each of which carries two 
roll-mouldings beneath an outer concentric plain 
section, so that the arch as a whole, when seen 
from the east, presents the appearance of having 
six concentric mouldings all of which are very 
nearly in the wall-face, since the inner order of the 
arch is only slightly recessed behind the outer. The 
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; on chamfered imposts of plain rect- 
5, carried on plain rectangular jambs 
amfered plinths of four orders. Only 
- two of the orders are returned. into the 
| none is returned into the tower. The 
re returned into the nave sufficiently far 
rt both orders of the arch; but not so far 
the hood-moulding, which now ends 
at the level of the imposts. High above 
arch, a square-headed doorway, now 


originally gave access to the upper 


tower, about 60 ft high overall, is 12 ft 
internally, with walls 3 ft 6 in. thick. The 
ve is 17 ft wide internally and was originally 

t 30 ft long, with walls 2 ft 6 in. thick and 
gut 23 ft high. The tower-arch is about 9 ft 


ther walls of the tower, 3 ft 6 in. thick. 
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CRANWELL 
Lincolnshire 
Map sheet 113, reference TF 032499 


ST ANDREW 
North-east quoin of nave: period C 
The little church of Cranwell, about 2 miles east 
of the Royal Air Force College, and about 


4 miles north-west of Sleaford, was not known to 
ve any earlier fabric than its pleasant Norman 


and about 174 ft high, in a wall, like the: 


CRAN WICH 


north arcade until repairs in 1903-4 under the 
direction of Mr C. H. Fowler disclosed a north- 
east quoin of long-and-short construction. This 
quoin can now be seen within the organ-chamber 
which was built at that time on the north of the 
chancel. It is, however, a matter for regret that 
the organ is placed so close to the quoin that the 
early work is most difficult to inspect. During the 
construction of the organ-chamber, four pre- 
Conquest stones carved with interlacing patterns 
were discovered in the foundations of the north 
wall of the chancel and were placed in safety in 
the east end of the north aisle of the nave. 

The church consists of an aisleless chancel, 
largely rebuilt in 1904, a modern organ-chamber, 
and a nave with Norman north aisle and later 
south porch. The nave has clearly been extended 
westward in the thirteenth century, and the 
original nave appears to have been about 28 ft 
long internally, by 15 ft 6 in. wide. The side walls 
are 2 ft 6 in. thick. 


REFERENCE 


Editorial, ‘St Andrew’s, Cranwell’, A.A.S.R.27 (1903-4), 
Ixv. Note of repair of church after chancel had 
become dangerous. North-east quoin and carved 
stones discovered, 


CRANWICH 
Norfolk 


Map sheet 136, reference TL 782948 
Figure 441 


ST MARY THE VIRGIN 


Round west tower, and possibly parts of 
nave walls: period C 


About 4 miles north of Brandon, beside the road 
from King’s Lynn to Thetford, the small church of 
Cranwich stands in a circular churchyard, at some 
distance from its tiny village. It is not far from the 
River Wissey, which used to be navigable for 
small boats from King’s Lynn. The church consists 
of a circular west tower, an aisleless nave with 
south porch, and an aisleless chancel, only slightly 
narrower than the nave. The fabric is principally 
of uncut flints, with dressed stone for the quoins 
and the facings of the doors and windows of the 
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nave and chancel; but the tower has no dressed 
stone facings for its windows, and it has a decora- 
tive band of brown carstone just below its lowest 
window. 

The most obvious feature of Anglo-Saxon 
character is the tower-arch, which within the 
tower ts seen to be of unusually tall, narrow pro- 
portions, and to have been of the simplest possible 
form, with plain square jambs and round-arched 
head of a single square order, all formed of flints, 
without any use of dressed stone, and without even 
imposts to relieve the simplicity. In recent times 
the eastern part of the arch has been blocked, and a 
rather mean, low, pointed doorway built within it, 
so that the fine proportions of the original arch 
cannot be seen from the nave; but fortunately it 
has been left untouched towards the west. 

The windows of the tower are formed in the 
flint walling without any stone framework; but 
all except the belfry windows have stone slabs in 
their outer faces. In the lowest western window, 
lighting the ground floor, the stone slab is of 
round-headed form, but with a circular aperture, 
In the next western window, lighting the first 
floor, the stone slab and its aperture are both 
round-headed. Between these western windows 
and the range of four large belfry windows of 
uncertain date, there is a range of four small 
openings which seem obviously contemporary 
with the tower. The eastern small opening is 
round-headed, with a stone slab which is pierced 
by a round-headed aperture. A little below its sill 
a large flat stone projecting from the wall seems 
to have been originally the weathering for the 
ridge of a roof that was pitched higher than the 
present roof of the nave. The other three small 
openings, facing north, west, and south, respec- 
tively, are all circular in form, with monolithic 
stone fransennae, each of which is carved in 
an interlacing pattern to form a double figure-of- 
eight or quatrefoil. 

The eastern belfry window is triangular- 
headed, and is blocked by a large baulk of timber. 
The other three belfry windows are round- 
headed, formed in the flint of the tower, and cut 
straight through the wall. 


The nave has north and south doorways near 
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* Materials for a History of Cricklade, ed. T. R. Thomson (Oxford, 1958), 3- 
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the west end, The former is now blocked and ' 
pointed Gothic outer face, while the latter, no: 
forming the only entry, has a simple, round 
headed, outer face, outlined above by a Norma 
or Transitional hood-moulding which is enrich 
with dog-tooth ornament. The side walls of ‘hy 
nave are thicker below than above, narrowing fy 
two off-sets (but by one only to the east of the 
south porch), from 2 ft ro in. to only 2 ft in thick 
ness. The western quoins of the nave are of smal] 
dressed stones; and, ifany part of the pre-Conquest 
fabric of the nave remains, it seems likely to be 
only the interior, to which the curious offsets 
and the quoins have been added as a later exterior, 
The south-east quoin, on the other hand, looks 
older above the off-set, and might be original, 


DIMENSIONS 
The nave is 15 ft 6 in, wide internally and about 


35 ft long, with side walls about 14 f tall and 
varying in thickness from 2 ft 10 in. below to 2 ft 
above. 

The tower is 7 ft 7in. in internal diameter, 
with walls about 3 ft thick and about 45 ft in total _ 
height. The tower-arch is 4 ft wide and 12 f 7 in, 
tall. 


REFERENCE 
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CRICKLADE 
Wiltshire 
Map sheet 157, reference SU 099935 


ST SAMPSON 
Part of south wall of nave: possibly period C 


Cricklade’s fine cruciform aisled church of 
St Sampson has usually been regarded as having 
no surviving structural fabric earlier than about 
1080; but a pair of stones high up in the south 
aisle seemed to us, from the time when we first 
saw them, to be the remains of an Anglo-Saxon 
pilaster-strip like those which have survived in 
Gloucestershire at Coln Rogers and Bibury. The 
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y plastered, and it was not possible 
her these stones had been re-used by 
of the aisled post-Conquest nave or 
were in situ in the south wall of an 
onquest nave, through which the 
Je had later been cut. We were enabled 
question by removal of the plaster, 
tisfy ourselves that the stones are in situ.? 
teresting feature of the pilaster-strip is 
a triple-stepped base at a height of about 
ove the floor. By analogy with the tower 
ford, Oxfordshire, we expected to find a 
rizontal string-course running along the 
serve as a support for this base, and to 
e wall into two storeys. But the removal 
plaster showed no trace of any such string- 
, nor did any part of the base continue 
ays. It seems to us a possibility that the 
ter-strip began at this high level above a south 
ay or above the roof of a porticus. 
The single surviving pilaster is of two large 
es, which together extend 6 ft up the face 
the wall. After removing the thick coat of 
ter, we found that the rubble face of the wall 
ad originally been lightly covered with a much 
harder plaster, of which some vestiges still remain, 
and that the pilaster would then have stood for- 
ward 2 in. from the face of the wall, as a strip of 
Masonry 11in. in width. The upper stone is 
‘dressed to the correct width throughout its height; 
but the lower stone is somewhat wider, and the 
extra width has been cut back so as to lie flush 
with the main face of the wall. 

The walling on either side of the pilaster is of 
tough rubble, widely jointed, and in places in 
such bad repair that we were able to sce that the 
lower stone of the pilaster extended at least 11 in. 
deep into the wall, thereby giving strong support 
to the theory that pilaster-strips serve a real 
Structural purpose and are not mere decorative 
features. 

The lower part of the upper stone of the 
pilaster has later been cut back flush with the face 
of the wall in order to form a seating for an 11-in. 
wall-plate of a lean-to roof, earlier and lower than 


* J. and H. M. Taylor, Wilts. AN.H. Mag. 58 (1961), 
16~17, The nave is 56 ft long and 26 ft wide internally; 
and the pilaster is about 33 ft from the west end. 


CRICKLADE 


that of the present aisle. That this is the correct 
interpretation of this rectangular gap in the 
pilaster is shown by the fact that a similar recess 
has been cut, at the same level, across a carved 
stone some feet further to the west. This seating 
of an eatly roof in the pilaster serves to show 
that it is no recent insertion in the wall. But 
the primary evidence that it is in situ may besum- 
marized by saying, first, that the rough rubble wall 
is regularly laid and partly covered with early 
plaster, and, secondly, that the pilaster is formed 
of two separate stones properly set one upon the 
other; for it seems altogether improbable that a 
later mason re-using two large Anglo-Saxon stones 
would have set them in their original formation. 

A little to the west of the pilaster-strip is the 
carved stone which has already been noted as 
having also been rebated for the seating of a wall- 
plate. This stone was at some stage used as a sun- 
dial, for its surface still bears part of a semicircle 
of 6-in. radius, with a dowel-hole 3 in. in depth 
at its centre for the gnomon. It also follows that 
the chiselling away of the seating for the roof-plate 
was subsequent to the use of the stone as a dial 
since the lower part of the semicircle has been cut 
away. The carving on the upper part of the stone 
has been interpreted as of Roman workmanship.3 

Still further west are a pair of beasts’ heads, set 
a little lower and in the direct alignment of the 
rebate that was cut across the other stones for the 


roof-plate. Since the beasts’ heads have not been 


cut back it follows either that they are later inser- 
tions in the wall or that the lower roof of the 
earlier aisle did not extend so far westward. Each 
of these heads is carved in high relief on a separate 
large block of stone which extends at least 6 in. 
deep into the wall. The creatures have long claws, 
gaping jaws with long teeth, and shaggy manes. 
Tn general inspiration, the treatment is like that of 
the two biting beasts at the neighbouring church 
of Somerford Keynes, but the detail shows con- 
siderable variation and we hesitate to say with 
assurance that these creatures at Cricklade are of 
pre-Conquest date even though they seem to be 
in situ. 


* E.G, M. Fletcher and E.D.C. Jackson, J.B.A.A. 
3rd ser., 9 (1944), 12-29, particularly 20. 
3 T. R. Thomson, foe. cit. 4. 
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The south wall in which all these features occur 
is about 4 ft thick, but it nevertheless seems to 
be fixed beyond reasonable doubt as of pre- 
Conquest workmanship by the stepped. pilaster- 
strip, since this is not a feature that is known in 
Norman buildings but is of frequent occurrence 
before the Conquest. 


CRINGLEFORD 
Norfolk 


Map sheet 126, reference TG 198058 


ST PETER 
Nave and chancel: period C 


The village of Cringleford on the western bank 
of the River Yare is now almost a suburb of Nor- 
wich, about 4 miles distant from the centre, and 
on the main road to Newmarket. Although the 
churchyard is even now none too wide to shield 
the church from the noise of traffic on this busy 
road, it is threatened with encroachment for road 
widening at what is thought to be a dangerous 
corner. 

The church, built largely of dressed Aints, with 
occasional puddingstone and brick, consists of a 
western tower, a nave with north porch and 
nineteenth-century south aisle, and an aisleless 
chancel. The diagonal buttresses of the chancel 
can be seen to be later additions as are also the 
buttresses at the north of the nave, and the pre- 
Conquest character of the north walls of both nave 
and chancel is proclaimed by the presence of a 
double-splayed round-headed window high up 
in each wall, that in the nave being blocked but 
nevertheless visible externally. The actual splays of 
both windows are plastered; but the wall-face of 
the window in the nave shows a head. turned in 
tiles, which are laid, not radially, but in roughly 
parallel series on either side of the head at an 
inclination of about 45° to the horizon, the 
angular space at the head being filled by mortar 
and by tiles laid parallel to those on the east side, 
The wall-face round the bead of the chancel win- 
dow, by contrast, shows no special arching tech- 
nique, but is formed of flints laid as in any other 


part of the wall. 


Inside the church no further structural featur 
of Anglo-Saxon character are to be seen, but ¢h 
general antiquity of the site is indicated by 
number of carved pre-Conquest stones built inp 
the walls; a simple circular cross is to be seen in th 
south wall of the chancel, and a rectangular g a 
slab in the west wall of the nave, with an incise, 
pattern of a tall cross flanked by panels of simp}, 


interlace, 


‘ 


DIMENSIONS 

The nave is 41 ft 3 in. long internally, by 19 
broad, and the chancel 17 ft by 13 ft 8 in, The 
north and south walls of the nave are respectively 
2 ft 1oin. and 2 ft 6 in. thick, and those of the 
chancel 2 ft 6 in, The aperture of the Anglo-Saxon 
window of the chancel is 9 in. broad and 2 ft 8 in, 
high, and the splay enlarges the opening to 2% 
7 in. by 4 ft 3 in. in the outer face of the wall. 
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T.S. Cocswett, ‘On some ancient stone fragments 
found in Cringleford church’, Norf. Arch. 14 
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CROSBY GARRETT 


Westmorland 
Map sheet 83, reference NY 729097 


ST ANDREW 


Wall above chancel-arch; and adjoining south walls 
of nave and chancel: period doubtful 


The church of the small village of Crosby Garrett, 
about 7 miles south-south-east of Appleby and 
3 miles west of Kirkby Stephen, stands high 
above the village on a conical hill. Its walls are of 
local red sandstone rubble and it now consists of 
a nave with north aisle, south porch, and west 
bell-cote, and an aisleless chancel with north 
vestry. 

The clearest indication of the early nature of 
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of the surviving fabric is provided by the 
stiges of a very tall, narrow, chancel-arch above 
present pointed arch. The wall is plastered 
ards the nave, but its eastern face towards the 
cel is bare, thus showing not only the head 
part of the south jamb of the early arch but 
also part of the side-alternate north-east quoin of 


i 5 10 15 ft 
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FIG. 79. CROSBY GARRETT, WESTMORLAND 


The west face of the chancel-arch showing the vestiges of 
the earlier arch and a tentative dotted restoration of its 
Original shape. 


FIG. 78. CROSBY GARRETT, WESTMORLAND 


lan of the early fabric in relation to the present church. A, probable original plan of chancel; B, early plinth, of plain 
square section; C, original position of chancel-arch. 


CROSBY GARRETT 


20 ft 


the nave, as well as a rough area of walling to 
indicate where the north wall of the Anglo-Saxon 
chancel was torn away when the chancel was later 
widened on the north. 

Outside the church it may be seen how the 
original, western, part of the south wall of the 
chancel is of much rougher rubble than the 
remainder. That the south wall of the nave, 
although rebuilt, stands on the original alignment, 
may be inferred from the existence of a plain 
square plinth of roughly dressed, big stones. This 
plinth runs along the whole of the south of the 
nave, and along the western, original, part of the 
south wall of the chancel. 


DIMENSIONS 


The original chancel-arch, in a wall 3 ft 1 in. 
thick, appears to have been less than 5 ft wide and 
about 13 ft high. The chancel appears to have been 
originally about 12 ft square internally, and both 
nave and chancel seem to have had walls about 
3 ft thick. 


REFERENCE 

R.C.H.M., Westmorland (London, 1936), 73-4. Good 
architectural description, with plan and picture. 
Pre-Conquest work placed in the eleventh century, 
i.e. period C. 
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West South 


FIG. 80. DAGLING WORTH, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


General plan and certain details. I, plan; Il, J. C. Buckler’s drawing of the arch, now destroyed, at the west of the nave; 
III, south-west quoin. A, present position of carving of St Peter; B, Christ in Majesty; C, crucifixion; D, crucifixion; 
E, double window carved in Roman altar slab; F, Norman altar now used as credence-table; G, chancel-arch; H, south 
doorway of nave, with sundial in situ above it; J, outer doorway of porch, perhaps re-used pre~Conquest doorway from 
elsewhere; K, single-splayed window of Norman form; L, south-west quoin, illustrated in Til; M, string-course con- 
tinued about ax ft along south wall of nave; N, arch across nave, of wide span, probably post-Conquest; and now 
destroyed; P, arch across modern aisle, no doubt intended to resist thrust of arch N , but now no longer needed; 


Q, chamfered plinth beneath wall of nave. 


CUXWOLD 
Lincolnshire 


Map sheet 105, reference TA 172011 


ST NICHOLAS 


West tower and possibly parts of nave: 
probably Saxo-Norman 


The church of St Nicholas at Cuxwold, about 
4 miles east of Caistor, cannot with certainty be 
dated before the Conquest; but certain similarities 
to its neighbours at Swallow, Rothwell, and 


Cabourn support the suggestion of Saxo-Norman 
workmanship provided by the quoining of the 
nave and tower. The fabric is of roughly squared 
and coursed blocks of grey stone, with larger 
blocks for the side-alternate quoining at all angles 
of the nave and tower. 

No original external openings survive to help 
to define the date of either tower or nave; but 
internally the tower-arch is a simple round-headed 
opening not much larger than a doorway. Its 
square jambs and round-arched head of a single 
square order, cut straight through the wall, are 
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Z 
, ashlar masonry and are separated by 
samfered imposts which are not returned 


wall-face. 


wer is about 84 ft square internally, and 
6 fi 9 in. wide, with side walls 2 ft 11 in. 
e west doorway or tower-arch is 3 ft 


wide and 8 ft high. 


BREN CE 

on, ‘Churches visited from Grimsby in 1907’, 
.S.R. 29 (1907-8), 71-90. Cuxwold briefly de- 
, 87. 


DAGLINGWORTH 


Gloucestershire 


Map sheet 157, reference SO 994050 


HOLY CROSS 


Nave and chancel, and possibly also south porch: 
period C 


About 3 miles north-west of Cirencester, the road 
to Gloucester passes within a mile of Daglingworth 
‘church which was therefore built, like many other 
Ango-Saxon churches, near to a Roman road, but 
‘not exactly on it. The fabric is of rubble, lightly 
"plastered, with large dressed stones for the quoins; 
and the church consists of an Anglo-Saxon nave, 
chancel, and south porch, to which have been 
_addeda Perpendicular west tower, andanineteenth- 
century north aisle in imitation-Norman style. 
_ The church was drastically restored in 1845-50, 
when the chancel was largely rebuilt, using much 
of the old materials. 

Long-and-short quoins have survived at all 
angles of the nave and chancel, except the north- 
west of the nave; but the chancel quoins are, of 
course, rebuilt. The quoin-stones are large, and are 
set with their faces slightly forward from the face 
of the wall, with the part remote from the angle 
cut back to the wall-face, so as to leave a projecting 
pilaster-strip of uniform width, up the whole 
height of the wall, on each face of the angle. The 
decorative effect of this treatment is enhanced by 
Providing a stepped base at the foot of each of 
these angle-pilasters, a treatment which is also to 


DAGLINGWORTH 


be seen at the neighbouring church of Coln 
Rogers. At the top of the south wall of the nave, 
a quirked and chamfered string-course runs along 
below the eaves for a distance of over 20 ft east- 
ward from the south-west quoin, nearly to the 
south porch. In this section of wall, and close to 
the west of a later, two-light window, is a very 
small, blocked, round-headed, internally splayed 
window, with dressed-stone jambs and mono- 
lithic head. It is of a type which is difficult to date 
with certainty, but which is more probably early- 
Norman than Anglo-Saxon. During the restora- 
tion in 1845-50, a similar window in the north wall 
was removed and given to the neighbouring parish 
of Barnsley, where it was re-used in the vestry. 

The south porchis early in appearance, but must 
be later than the nave itself, because the Anglo- 
Saxon sundial over the south door of the nave 
would have been rendered useless by the building 
of the porch. The outer doorway of the porch has 
a simple, round-arched head built with stones of 
irregular length and shape, laid with very non- 
radial joints. The imposts are square above, but 
with a double, hollow chamfer below; and the 
jambs are of very massive stones, laid in “Escomb 
fashion’, but rebated and splayed internally for 
the hanging of the door. The quoins of the porch 
are also of large stones. It is possible that the porch 
is medieval and that the early appearance arises 
from re-use of the Anglo-Saxon west doorway of 
the nave when the west tower was added in the 
fifteenth century. 

The south doorway of the nave also has a 
round-arched head, formed of stones laid with 
non-radial joints. Its imposts are hollow- 
chamfered, and are enriched on the vertical 
faces with a broad band of wheat-ear ornament. 
Although the jambs are rebated for the hanging of 
the door, the rebates are not splayed like those of 
the porch; and many of the jamb-stones seem to 
pass through the full thickness of the wall, in the 
inner face of which the doorway has a flat lintel- 
head. 

The sundial above the outer face of the south 
doorway is similar to those to be found in Hamp- 
shire at Corhampton, Warnford and Winchester, 
but less ornate. It consists of a stone roughly 0 in. 
square, with a circular dial outlined by a raised 
roll-moulding. The hole for the gnomon is 
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clearly visible, and the markings of the face are 
well preserved, no doubt because the dial has been 
protected by the porch; the horizontal diameter is 
marked by an incised line, and the lower half. 
circle contains four incised radii of which three 
divide it into four equal 45° spaces while the 
fourth radius divides the first of these into two. 
High up in the east gable of the chancel, above 
the large modern window, is a roughly square 
stone carved to show a Crucifixion; the Cross is 
in plain rectangular form, and the figure of Christ 
is shown without elaboration, clad in a knee- 
length tunic corded at the waist, the feet side by 
side, the head outlined with a nimbus, and the face 
possibly with a beard, but certainly with a mous- 
tache. This stone is said to be in the same place as it 
occupied in the earlier wall, demolished in 1845, 
and it is important in relation to the other carvings 


which were found inside the church and which are 
described below. 

Internally, the simplicity of the church has been 
much spoilt by excessive use of plaster and by 
undue smoothing of the surface of the early 
masonry. This is particularly true of the chancel- 
arch, whose jambs were rebuilt with different 
stone when it was found in 1845 that the existing 
jambs had interesting carvings on their inner faces. 
There is no record to show at what time these 
carvings were built into the chancel-arch, or why 
they were so treated; whether to save them from 
destruction, or because they were thought to be 
of insufficient merit for further display. But an 
engraving of the chancel-arch prior to the 1845 
restoration shows its jambs built in ‘Escomb 
fashion’, in the form long-short-long on each 
side; and it is unlikely that the jambs would have 


* A. R. Green, ‘Anglo-Saxon sundials’, Ant. J.8 (1928), 
489-16. Green gives an account of the Anglo-Saxon 
division of the day into 3-hour ‘tides’, whose mid-points 


are marked by the lines on the dial. The extra line in the 
first space marks the beginning of the morning ‘tide’ at 
7.30 a.m.; this line was known as daeg macl, day’s marker. 
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4; in that fashion at any time other than 
o-Saxon period, unless at a later date 
ed stones were to be concealed for 
were therefore built into the jambs in 
the same way as other stones which had 
fy been there and were removed to make 
them. The same drawing shows the 
imposts, but an arch of roughly dressed 
e of which was apparently a re-used stone 
mouldings like those of a Roman cornice. 
three carved stones, now built into the 
- walls of the nave and north aisle, are 
r of careful study. All three are in a single 
eristic style, and are presumably the work 
ngle craftsman. The first subject, a Cruci- 
shows Christ, bearded and with a mous- 
. clad in a long tunic whose folds are shown 
w a girdle; the feet are not crossed, and the 
r part of the bodice has been shown as if 
ansparent, so that the body of Christ shows 
through it. The cross has arms that widen towards 
the ends, and Christ’s halo is charged with a similar 
. On either side, in the rectangular space 
sneath one arm of the cross, is a soldier; that on 
e side bearing a spear, and that on the other a cup 
anda bag. These figures are drawn similarly to that 
of the Christ but to a smaller scale, either as a means 
of fitting them into the smaller space available, or 
deliberately as a way of giving further emphasis 
to the central theme of the picture. The second 
sculpture shows Christ in Majesty, seated on a 
simple chair, which has subsequently been some- 
what mutilated; the right hand is raised in blessing 
and the left is holding a cross with a long pointed. 
lower limb. In both the Crucifixion and the 
Majesty a small semicircular projection has been 
made from the face of the slab to support the Lord’s 
feet, and a similar projection is clearly visible on 
the slab in the east gable of the church. The third 
subject is St Peter, with a large key in his right hand 
and a book in his left; he appears to be shown 
clean-shaven, but with eyes, hair and tunic similarly 
shown to those of Our Lord in the other carvings. 
The quality and date of these sculptures has 


* T.D. Kendrick, Late-Saxon and Viking Art (London, 
1949), 48-51. ‘It is nevertheless certain that the Dagling- 
worth carvings are neither inexpert nor crude., . . There 
1s obviously practice and familiar purpose behind this 
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given rise to considerable division of opinion. 
Baldwin Brown dismisses them briefly (p. 450) 
with the words ‘important sculptured slabs with 
figure subjects...do not come into connection 
with the architecture of the building and are not 
noticed in this volume’. Clapham is more explicit 
if less complimentary; he says (p. 140), ‘Side by 
side with the major examples of sculpture there 
appears to have also existed a rustic art which is 
represented by a number of rude, ill-formed, and 
worse-executed figures scattered in certain remote 
churches of the midlands and the south. It will 
suffice here to mention the examples at Inglesham 
and Daglingworth without further pursuing a 
subject which has little significance.’ Kendrick is 
much more complimentary but places the Dag- 
lingworth carvings, as well as those at Langford, 
Romsey and Chichester, in the twelfth century 
rather than the Anglo-Saxon period.' Talbot Rice 
describes the slabs as ‘primitive but nevertheless 
interesting’ and as having “charm but little 
elegance’. He places them about 1050.7 We see 
no reason to doubt that the carvings are con- 
temporary with the main fabric, in period C, 
perhaps about the beginning of the eleventh 
century. 

Before the 1845 restoration, the east end of the 
chancel had a late, round-headed window, above 
which was a small original window, whose inner 
jambs and round head. were widely splayed, and 
whose outer face was formed from a single, re- 
used slab containing a Roman inscription, through 
which the Anglo-Saxon builders had cut two small 
round-headed window openings. This slab is now 
preserved in the vestry. 

It will be noted that the imitation-Norman north 
arcade of three arches has a section of wall 
dividing the western arch from the other two. 
Apparently this section of wall was left because 
from it to the south wall there was in 1845 a cross- 
wall and an early round arch with simple square 
jambs. Above this western part of the nave was an 
upper chamber, referred to as a loft, and men- 
tioned in an inventory of 1677 as containing a 


clear-cut and very beautiful result; yet I know no reason 
for thinking that [it] is Saxon.’ 
2 [D. T. Rice, English Art: 871-1100 (Oxford, 1952), 100. 
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carpet and a number of books, presumably 


indicating that it was used as a dwelling or vestry 


by the priest. When the cross-wall was demolished 
in 1845, there was found high up in it, over the 
atch and facing west, a Norman altar whose 
shafts, with bases and cushion capitals, were 
rebuilt into the north wall of the chancel. 

It will be noted that the western part of the 
south wall of the nave is about x ft thicker than the 
remainder; and it has been suggested, on the basis 
of the cross-wall and this thickening, that the 
original church had a west tower which was 
carried on the walls of the nave and on the cross- 
wall. Knowles, however, has pointed out that 
the evidence for an Anglo-Saxon west tower is 
not satisfactory, particularly because dimensioned 
drawings made by Buckler before the alterations 
show that the north wall was not thickened like 
that on the south." It is difficult, on the evidence 
now available, to give a satisfactory explanation of 
the thickening of the south wall; but the area 
involved is large for a tower in the ordinary sense 
of the word. Since, however, the cross-wall is 
known to have separated off a western area of two 
storeys, itis atleast possible that the thickened south 
wall was originally carried up high enough to make 
provision for a south window or windows in order 
to give good lighting in the priest's upper room, 


DIMENSIONS 


Internally the nave is 44 ft 2 in. long and of a 
width that varies from 17 ft at the east to 16 ft at 
the west. The chancel is 14 ft 7 in. by 12 ft. The 
walls of the nave are about 17 ft high, and 2 ft x in. 
thick, except the western part of the south wall, 
which is about 1 ft thicker. The chancel-arch is 
5 ft 7 in. wide and 9 ft ro in, high and the south 
doorway of the nave is 3 ft tin. wide and 7 ft 
10in. high, as measured from the floor of the 
porch, or 9 ft 2 in. from the floor of the nave. 
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Kent 
Map sheet 171, reference TQ 560712 
Figure 442 


ST MARGARET 
North and west wall of nave: period C 


Although less than 3 miles from the centre of 
Dartford and only about a mile south of the busy 
modern road on the site of the Roman Watling 
Street, the parish of Darenth still gives the impres- 
sion of being in the heart of the country, beside the 
small River Darent, with the church on rising 
ground, east of the river. The church has many 
features of interest and the district has for many 
years provided important evidence of Roman 
occupation.” 


* J.C. Buckler, British Museum, Add. Ms. 36438, 
fo. $19. 

? Darenth Roman villa was excavated as long ago as 
1894 and was described in Arch. Cant. 22 (1897), 49-84. 
Lullingstone Roman villa, about 5 miles higher up the 


Darent, has been excavated since the Second World War, 
under the direction of Colonel G. W. Meates whose book, 
Lullingstone Roman Villa (London, 1955), gives a full 
account of work extending over the previous five years. 
For more recent discoveries, see p. 401. 
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now consists of an aisleless chancel, 
which has around it a complicated 
additions, comprising a south aisle, a 
tower, a western vestry, and a north 
appearance of Norman work of 
Jntes in the chancel has a bearing on the 

t of a pre-~Conquest date to the nave, 


Porch 


aT i _z 
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South aisle 


e north and west walls now represent the 
survivals of the original church. These are 
indicated as of pre-Conquest date by the north- 
east and north-west quoins of Roman tiles, and 
the double-splayed round-headed window, of 
which a substantial part has most fortunately 
survived above the present pointed north doorway. 
The lower part of the south-west quoin of the 
nave has survived within the modern western 
vestry, at D in Fig. 82. 

_ Soon after the Conquest, the chancel was exten- 
_ ded eastward by the building of the stone-vaulted 
_ Sanctuary, with an upper chamber, which remainsto 
this day, although there isnolongerany access to it.! 
i Some years later, the original chancel was replaced 
by the present Norman building, from which, 
still later in the twelfth century, an arcade of two 
Transitional arches was opened to asouth chapel; the 
arches still remain, but were blocked in the four- 
teenth century, when the chapel was demolished. 


chamber over the stone-vaulted, Norman sanctuary; at 


* Tickencote, Rutland, also has an inaccessible upper 
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In the thirteenth century the nave was enlarged 
by the building of an Early English south aisle, 
with the tower at its west end; but the present 
arcade of three arches opening to the aisle appears 
to be a fifteenth-century replacement. The vestry 
at the west end of the nave is modern. 

The fabric of the original nave is of flint, with 


Destroyed south chapel 


FIG, 82. DARENTH, KENT 


al plan. A, later north doorway, with double-splayed window above it; B, plain tile north-west quoin; C, plain 
north-east quoin; D, vestige of plain tile south-west quoin, proving that the nave was originally wider than at 
ent; E, early Norman eastern section of chancel; F, later Norman western section; G, later medieval south arcade, 
ch was evidently built inside the original south wall of the nave; H, west doorway, probably original, but with later 
-stops; J, conjectural line of the original south wall of the nave; K, Norman north doorway. 


occasional Roman tiles, and the quoins are wholly 
formed of tiles. The walls are 2 ft § in. thick and 
about 19 ft high, while the double-splayed win- 
dow over the north doorway has its head about 
14 ft above the floor. Its oak mid-wall shutter 
still survives, with an aperture a little over 1 ft in 
width; and the opening in the wall is splayed to a 
width of 2 ft at the outer wall-face and 3 ft at the 
inner. In the interior, the head is turned in tiles, 
but the jambs are wholly plastered, so that no 
details of their construction can be seen; externally, 
however, both jambs and head are wholly built 
of tiles. No trace now remains of the original 
chancel, nor of any original openings other than 
the double-splayed window; but vestiges of the 
western jamb of a second double-splayed win- 
dow can be seen towards the east of the north wall, 
beside a fifteenth-century window. It is possible 
that the present doorway to the vestry occupies the 
site of an original western entrance, which was 


a 


Compton, Surrey, both compartments of the two- 
storeyed Norman sanctuary are accessible and in use. 
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replaced in Norman times by the blocked door- 
way which is now to be seen a few feet east of the 
present medieval north doorway. 


DIMENSIONS 


The pre-Conquest nave was 36 ft ro in. long 
internally by about 15 ft in width, with walls 
29 in. thick and about 19 ft high. Its length is 
fixed beyond doubt by the survival of both 
northern quoins, but its width is somewhat 
uncertain since the chancel-arch is not in the 
centre of the east wall and the present south 
arcade may not be in the alignment of the 
original south wall. The estimate of width is 
based on the evidence provided by the surviving 
part of the south-west quoin. 


REFERENCE 


Editorial, ‘Darenth church’, Arch. J.79 (1922), 394. Brief 
account of the church, with its ‘Saxon nave and 
possibly Saxon chancel’, 


DEBENHAM 
Suffolk 


Map sheet 137, reference TM 174632, 


ST MARY 
Lower part of west tower: period C 


About 12 miles north of Ipswich and 9 east of 
Stowmarket, the church of St Mary stands in the 
main street of Debenham, on one of those small 
hills which in the flat land of East Anglia serve 
to give so many parish churches a commanding 
position, The church is a substantial medieval 
building of flints, with characteristic, East Anglian, 
Perpendicular windows and battlements. It has a 
chancel; a tall aisled nave; and a west tower, witha 
porch of two storeys added to its west face. 

Only the lower part of the tower is Anglo- 
Saxon; but it is on a massive scale, and its west 
quoins are good examples of the carefully laid 
long-and-short work that was apparently meant 
from the first to serve as a decorative as well as a 
structural feature. The south-west quoin now has 
only three pairs of its original stones; but the 
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FIG. 83. DEBENHAM, SUFFOLK 


Plan of the west towerand later porch. A, north-west quoin 
of neatly laid long-and-short construction; B, vestiges 

a similar south-west quoin; C, large later medi 
pointed arch; D, simple round-headed arch, of plain 
square section; E, simple round-headed single-splayed 
window, 


north-west quoin stands for about 24 ft, and has 
eight pairs, of which the short, clasping stones are 
closely jointed to the long, pillar stones, while all 
but the uppermost of the latter are of regular 
length and uniform, square cross-section. All the 
quoin-stones are set level with the face of the 
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FIG. 84. DEBENHAM, SUFFOLK 


Detail of the north-west quoin of the tower, showing the 
north face and the west face opened out into one plane. 
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dno part of any of them is cut back for 


south face of the tower are two small, 
ed, internally splayed windows; that 
upper storey seems to be a medieval 
ir restoration, but that on the ground 
be original. Its round head is cut in 
irregularly shaped stone; its slightly 
bs are each formed of three stones set 
hort-long formation; and its sill is cut 
ngle stone, rather too short to extend to 
width of the jambs. 
tower-arch is plain, round-headed, and 
1; plastered. In a letter to us, Dr Edward 
t has suggested that it was originally the 
ch, and that the present tower was 
nally the nave, as at Barton-on-Humber, 
shton, and Earls Barton. The large size of the 
lends support to this theory. 
The tower is about 16 ft square internally, and 
walls are 3 ft 8 in. thick. 


EFERENCE 


.G. Water, ‘Notes on Anglo-Saxon masonry’, 
J.B.A.A, ¥ (1846), 117-20. Sketch of long-and-short 
quoin. Brief description. 


DEERHURST 


Gloucestershire 
Map sheet 143, reference SO 870299 
Figures 443-8 


ST MARY 

Nave, with later west porch and two-storeyed ‘ porticus’, 
or side-chapels: period A 

Raising of west porch to three storeys, and extending of 
“porticus’ westward to flank nave: later in period A, 
or early in period B 

Replacement of earlier chancel by apsidal chancel now 


in ruins, and further raising of west porch to form 
tower: period C 


SUMMARY (see Fig. 85) 


Deerhurst stands on the east bank of the 
Severn about 3 miles south-west of Tewkesbury. 


* W. de G. Birch, Cart. Sax. no. 313. Acthelric, son 
of Aethelmund, bequeathed lands to Deerhurst, and 
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It is now a small village, sometimes suffering 
from floods; but it is more than usually rich in 
antiquity, for it possesses not only St Mary’s 
church, an Anglo-Saxon monument of the first 
order, but also Odda’s chapel, a small but interest- 
ing later Anglo-Saxon building. 

The church of St Mary now consists of a west 
tower; a nave with side-chapels and aisles which 
are carried westward to flank the tower; a chancel 
which is structurally one unit with the nave, and 
which was formerly a central space perhaps 
carrying a wooden central tower as at Breamore; 
and a ruined apse which was formerly the chancel. 
The pre-Conquest chancel-arch is now blocked 
and forms a background to the altar; the earliest 
side-chapels are still separated from the central 
space of the church (now the chancel), by walls in 
which their original doorways may be seen at two 
levels, indicating that the chapels were of two 
storeys; and the later side-chapels have been 
thrown together and opened to the nave, by the 
demolition of their dividing walls and by the 
cutting of arcades through the original north and 
south walls of the nave. 

From the west face of the tower to the east of the 
ruined apse is a length of about 10s ft; the width 
of the church across nave and side~chapels is about 
56 ft; in addition to the rooms over the chapels 
there is a series of rooms in the tower; there 
are many doors and windows of various styles 
of Anglo-Saxon work; and there is also Anglo- 
Saxon sculpture of unusual interest: the font, the 
figure over the second door in the tower, and 
the carved angel-panel, which still occupies its 
original position on the outer face of one of the 
walls of the ruined apse. It is therefore clear that 
this is an Anglo-Saxon monument of the first 
order, even if its history presents difficult problems 
and its structure is hard to date with certainty. 

A monastery is known to have existed at 
Deerhurst in 804.' We believe that the nave, the 
lower part of the west porch, and the eastern 
surviving side-chapels represent the remains of a 
church that was standing at that time; while the 
later features, including the west tower and the 
ruined apsidal chancel, are the result of alteration 


referred to a congregatio there. For a translation see 
D. Whitelock, E.H.D. (1955), 472. 
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or rebuilding of the early church in the post- 
Danish period, possibly even representing a re- 
establishment of the monastery. 

The fabric of the church is largely of roughly 
coursed rubble, with appreciable areas of herring~ 
bone work, particularly in the earlier stages of the 
construction. There is no long-and-short quoining, 
and no ornamentation with pilaster-strips except 
on the apse. The earliest doors and windows are 
of the simplest type, with megalithic jambs, and 
heads made of single lintels or pairs of stones 
forming a triangular arch; but later openings are 
arched with some precision of execution, and the 
arches are outlined with strip-work hood-moulds, 
which end on very characteristic beasts’ heads. 
Two of the openings in the west face of the tower 
and one in the south wall have above them the 
curious projecting beasts’ heads, or prokrossoi, 
which appear also at Barnack, Northampton- 
shire, and at Alkborough, Lincolnshire. 


THE EXTERIOR OF THE TOWER 


From outside the church, the tower is seen to be 
markedly rectangular in plan, much longer from 
east to west than from north to south. Its height 
is now somewhat masked by the flanking aisles, 


PIG, 85. DEERHURST, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
Detailed plan. The architectural history is described more fully in Fig. 89 and in the text on pp. 202-6. 


but it is nevertheless impressive and is emphasized 
by the sheer walls, without offset or string-course 
for the whole height of over 70 ft. Whatever 
divisions of opinion there may be about the 
detailed history of the church, there is agreement 
that in an earlier period the western adjunct was 
not a tower, but a porch of three storeys, which 
are now marked respectively by the western door 
on the ground level, the square west window 
lighting the first floor, and a round-headed upper 
west door which opens from the second floor at a 
height of about 25 ft above the ground. It will be 
noticed that throughout the height of these three 
storeys the quoining is of small stones like the 
rubble of the walls themselves, whereas for the 
remainder of the height of the tower the quoining 
is of dressed stones, some laid with their longer 
faces north and south and some east and west. 
This change of quoining fits with the other evi- 
dence of a later raising of a west porch to form a 
West tower. 

The present, pointed, west doorway is a later 
insertion; but the arch of an Anglo-Saxon round- 
headed. doorway is still visible above, outlined bya 
hood-mould of square section which, before the 
restoration of 1861, was recorded by D. H. Haigh 
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First floor east 


have ended on beasts’ heads.* Above this hood- 
d is a boldly projecting beast’s head, or 
krossos, now much mutilated or weathered. In 
jon to the square window of somewhat 
mubtful date that is visible in the west face, the 
irst oor has original square windows to north 
south, but these windows are now hidden 
m outside by the western extensions of the 
es. The second-floor chamber has original 
squate-headed windows to the north and south, 
which may still be seen from outside, although 
Pe tially obscured by the roofs of the aisles. 

; The western doorway from the second-floor 
‘chamber is of great interest and also presents a 
difficult problem as to the purpose which it 
Served; there is no indication of a western annexe 
with which it could have communicated, and 
_ Some other towers, such as those at Barnack and 
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Second floor west 


FIG. 86. DEERHURST, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
Detail of two doorways in the tower. The opposite faces of both these doorways are square-headed. 


Earl’s Barton, which possess similar high doors, 
are ornamented with such elaboration that it is 
unthinkable that they should have been covered 
by an attached building to which the doors could 
have led. But indications of patched holes in the 
west face of the tower suggest that the doorway 
gave access to a porch or gallery (see Fig. 89). This 
upper doorway has jambs of dressed stone, a round 
head cut froma large rectangular lintel, and a strip- 
work hood-mould which curiously follows the 
rectangular shape of the lintel instead of outlining 
the round head of the doorway. The ends of the 
hood-mould appear to have been left rough, as if 
for carving into beasts’ heads; while above the 
hood-mould there is a boldly projecting beast’s 
head, like that at the ground floor, much mutilated 
or weathered (see Fig. 86). 

Above this second-floor doorway, the tower 


* J.BA.A. ¥ (1846), 13. 
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rises with no openings to north, south, or west 
in its third floor, until finally, at its fourth-floor 
level, there comes what appears to be a Gothic 
belfry, with traceried windows in each of its four 
faces. But the fabric of the tower shows no marked 
variation from third-floor to fourth-floor level, 
nor has it the medieval string-course which would 
be expected if the belfry had been a medieval 
addition, From the north-east corner of the 
churchyard, it is possible to secure a good view of 
the east face of the tower, and to see, first, that a 
doorway with a square head on its outer face 
opens from the third-floor level of the tower, 
above the present roof but below the old higher 
roofline, and secondly, that the eastern Gothic 
traceried belfry window appears to have been 
inserted in an earlier round-headed opening with 
dressed-stone jambs of early character. We are 
therefore inclined to agree with Gilbert that the 
tower is of pre-Conquest date to its top or to 
within a few feet of its top, the lower floors repre- 
senting the earlier western porch, itself possibly of 
more than one date, and the upper part, with 
dressed-stone quoins, representing the raised tower 
of later Anglo-Saxon date. 


THE TOWER FROM WITHIN THE CHURCH 


It is best next to examine the tower from within 
the church, entering by the west door. The ground 
floor of the tower or porch is divided by a trans- 
verse wall, with a round-headed doorway in its 
centre; and a further similar doorway in the east 
wall gives access to the nave. The first of these 
doorways bears all the signs of the restorer’s 
hand, for the stones of its jambs, arch, and hood- 
moulds are all sharply cut; but the fine beasts’ 
heads which stop the hood-mould over the eastern 
face of this doorway are of true Anglo-Saxon 
workmanship, and were moved to their present 
position in the restoration of 1861 from a place 
which is unspecified in Butterworth’s account! 
of the church, but which appears from Haigh’s 
account? to have been the ends of the hood- 
mould of the outer western doorway. The inner 
doorway is somewhat similar, but with less 


rectangular imposts, which have a quirked 7 
low chamfer below; it has no hood-mould on tl 


noted that the original first floor of the porch t 
been removed, so that the square window aboy 


the ground floor. In that compartment and aboye 
the middle doorway is an interesting carving 
probably representing the Virgin and Child 
Although it is impossible to say so with certainty, 
there is no real reason for doubting that this carving 
is in its original position; and its Anglo-Saxon 
character is clearly shown by its outlining frame o 
strip-work, which is carried round the top of the 
stone as a round arch springing from stepped 
imposts, while a decorative panel beneath the 
figure has the characteristically Anglo-Saxon 
motive of three pilasters with stepped bases and 
stepped capitals. Finally, in the eastern compart 
ment of the porch, it should be noted that 
the square-headed windows which originally lit 
the first-floor chamber can still be seen in the 
side walls, with their western splays somewhat 
blocked by the transverse wall, thus indicating 
that the upper part of the transverse wall is a 
later insertion. High up in the east wall are a 
triangular window and a blocked square-headed 
doorway. It will be noted later that the eastern 
face of this doorway is round-headed. 

From within the nave the east wall of the 
tower, or west wall of the nave, is seen to present 
a number of interesting features. On the first- 
floor level, a narrow round-headed doorway of 
early form, narrowing towards the top, is placed 
well to the north of the centre of the wall, and just 
south of the centre is a small triangular window, 
or squint, roughly level with the head of the 
door. Just below the level of the sill of the door, 
and placed as though to support a western gallery, 
two stout rectangular corbels will be noticed, one 
at each side of the west wall, about 27 in. in 


* G, Butterworth, Deerhurst, a Parish of the Vale of 
Tewkesbury (Tewkesbury, 1887), 42. 


mentions objects, ‘probably grotesque heads’, thickly 
covered with plaster at the ends of this exterior hood- 


* D.H. Haigh, J.B.A.A. 1 (1846), 13-14. Haigh mould. Nothing of the sort now exists. 
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ngth along the wall and moulded below. The 
ay itself is now blocked, but its con- 
ion can be clearly seen; its jambs, each 
1ed of two tall stones, pass straight through the 
but slope so that the doorway is narrower at 
e head; its round head is cut in the lower face 
rectangular lintel; and its sill is formed of 
gle massive stone. Altogether this doorway 
an impression of being much earlier work 
an the three doors leading through the porch 
ground level, and those who argue the early 
te of the nave and porch base much of their 
argument on the early form of this door and of 
others similar to it at the eastern end of the church; 
they postulate that these represent eighth-century 
workmanship, while the three later doors in the 
ground floor date from a reconstruction in the 
ainth century. However this may be, the placing 
of the door to one side probably denotes the use 
of the first-floor room of the porch as a chapel, 
with an altar placed centrally under the triangu- 
window, and the door placed to one side, 
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FIG, 87. DEERHURST, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
Detail of the second-floor window in the tower. 


so as to give access from the chapel to a western 
gallery. 

At the second-floor level, another opening to 
the tower is of a form unique to Deerhurst. 
This is 2 double, triangular-headed window in 
which the two heads are each formed of two, 
large, well-dressed stones which pass through the 
full thickness of the wall and are outlined above by 
a hood-mould of square strip-work, which follows 
the angular heads and rises from the same imposts. 
The three boldly-projecting rectangular imposts 
are ornamented below by having their projection 
reduced in a series of steps, both along the wall- 
face and through the opening. The two openings 
themselves are cut straight through the wall, 
leaving a central section of the full thickness of the 
wall as a pilaster to support the central impost, 
while the two outer ends of wall are provided 
with similar, dressed-stone pilasters. In the 
southern window, both pilasters rise from cham- 
fered bases; but in the northern window the 
bases have at a later date been cut back level 
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with the main face of the pilasters in order to 
convert that window into a doorway. All three 
pilasters are fluted on their east faces and the upper 
half of each flute is further ornamented by the 
insertion of reeding. Immediately above this 
double window a large rectangular flat stone slab, 
about 3 ft 6 in. wide and 3 ft high, rests on the 
heads of their hood-moulds, as though to carry 
an inscription, a carving, or a painting; there is, 
however, no trace of any such decoration on it. 


WITHIN THE TOWER 


A spiral stairway in the west end of the later 
medieval south aisle leads into a chamber in the 
roof of the aisle; whence, through a doorway cut 
in the wall of the Anglo-Saxon tower, it gives 
access to the second-floor chamber of the tower. 
This important chamber was originally a single 
room, but it has been divided by a modern wall. 
In the eastern compartment, the double window 
to the nave is seen to be of much the same form 
as on its face to the nave, except that on this 
western face only the central pilaster is orna- 
mented with fluting, while in these flutes the reeds 
are placed alternately in the upper and lower halves. 
On this face too it can be seen very clearly how the 
northern window has at some stage been enlarged 
to form a doorway: not only have the bases of 
the pilasters been cut back, but the whole sill and a 
large section of walling below have been cut away. 

About 3 ft above the triangular heads of this 
window is a large stone, nearly 4 ft in width, 
whose upper extent is hidden by the floor above. 
Gilbert" regarded this as being the western face of 
the large slab which appears immediately above 
the heads of the window on the eastern face of the 
wall; but, since it is placed so much higher in the 
wall, we think it is more probably a separate 
stone, almost certainly part of the sill of the eastern 
doorway of the third-floor chamber. 

In the side walls of the chamber are the square- 
headed windows whose outer faces are partially 
obscured by the roofs of the aisles, but whose 
heads have already been noted from outside the 
church. The southern of these windows has been 
mutilated by the cutting away of its sill and of the 
wall below, in order to form the doorway by 


which the chamber is now entered from 
medieval stairway; but enough of the window ¢ 
remains to show that its construction was ; 
same as that of its northern companion, 
window has a monolithic head, and two 
for each jamb; and the northern window 
monolithic sill. The inner face of each window, 
frame bears a shallow rebate, for decoration or fo 
the better fitting of a shutter; and the dre 
stones of each eastern jamb are in one piece y 
the western jamb of a small round-headed re 
or aumbry, each of which has a rebated face 
those of the windows (see Fig. 446). 

In the west wall of the tower, the doorway 
already noted from outside, leads out into space, 
about 25 ft above the ground. Its jambs and head, 
although built of through-stones, are rebated for 
the hanging of a door; and the round head which 
is visible from outside passes only through the 
outer half of the wall, and is cut away to forma 
flat lintel internally (see Fig. 445). 

A wooden stair leads to the third floor, which 
has only one opening. This is an eastern doorway, 
which now leads out above the leaded roof, but 
which must originally have looked out in the 
opposite direction, over the low western porch, 
from a chamber placed high above the nave but 
below the steep early roof, whose line is still 
marked on the eastern face of the tower by the 
stone weather-moulding. Like the doorway of the 
chamber below, the head of this doorway is round 
on its western face and square towards the east; 
the jambs are each of three roughly cut stones; and 
the sill is not flat, but in the form of three steps, 
rising eastward, 

In the bell-chamber, above, the walling is of 
much bigger and flatter stones, with occasional 
reinforcing courses of dressed stone or concrete. 
The inner faces of the belfry windows are simple, 
round-headed openings, with ragstone jambs, and 
round heads arched in the same ragstone, well 
laid in radial fashion. There are no features to fix 
the date of the work with certainty, but there is 
equally nothing inconsistent with its being pre- 
Norman. The eastern half of the tower has a 
barrel-vault of stone, with axis from east to west, 
while the western half has an oak-framed roof, 


* T. Bristol Glos. Arch. S. 73 (1954), 86. 
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to have carried a spire until the 
ding from the tower, it is desirable 
the chamber above the south aisle, in 
vect more closely the south face of the 
he west face of the nave, both originally 
ut now enclosed by the westward 
‘on of the aisle. It should first be noted that 

ey and the nave walls are not in bond, and 
y show much diagonal or herring-bone 
fthe rubble fabric, both in the tower and 
ve. Next should be noted a series of large 
ynes, low cut back almost flush with the wall, 
riginally forming an ornamental string- 
se which ran across the west face of the nave 
bove the level of the second floor of the tower, 
25 ftabove the ground. This string-course 
be noted later, in its original state on the 
4 and south walls of the nave; but the reason 
lling attention to it in its defaced state here 
note that it does not turn westward to run 
the south face of the tower, but disappears 
ind the tower, thus proving that even these 
walls of the tower, which are not in bond 
ith the west wall of the nave, are of later con- 
truction than the nave." 


4 


3 INTERIOR 


‘The north and south walls of the nave are now 
ed by Early English arcades of three arches, 
in the Anglo-Saxon church these walls were 

tinuous, save possibly for small doorways, 
ch as are now to be seen in the walls of 
e chancel. That the walls of the nave above 
e arcades are of Anglo-Saxon workmanship is 

dicated by their thinness (from 2 ft 3 in. to 2 ft 
6in.) and by the presence in each wall of a tri- 
angular window similar to that in the west wall of 
the nave. Moreover, on the outer faces of the 
walls, now to be seen within the aisles, are well- 
preserved sections of the broad horizontal string- 
Course, which has already been noted on the west 
face of the nave, On the north wall, particularly, 
_ this string~course is in good preservation and may 


* One stone, in intact condition, has recently been 
€xposed by cutting away part of the south wall of the 
tower (Fig. 88). 

2 . 

T. Bristol Glos, Arch. S. 25 (1902), 285-93- 
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be seen to be of quite elaborate profile and to run, 
with interruptions, along the whole length of the 
wall, with the possible exception of part within 
the side-chapel. 

The present chancel is structurally part of the 
nave, and is separated from it only by a rail and 
steps. The unusual arrangement of the chancel, with 
seats on either side of the communion table, and 
behind it, dates from early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and has been fully discussed by R. H. Murray.’ 

The original chancel was, of course, to the east 
of the present blocked chancel-arch; and at that 
time the present chancel either formed part of the 
nave, or, as at Brixworth, was divided from it by 
a cross-wall, to form a presbytery to which the 
general congregation had no access. No sign of 
any such cross-wall can now be seen, but the 
Rev. G. Butterworth recorded that in his restora- 
tions in 1861 he found. convincing evidence for it 
at about the position of the present steps and rail.3 

The blocked chancel-arch is of generous pro- 
portions, about 12 ft wide and 20 ft high, with 
well-set voussoirs rising from curiously shaped 
imposts, which in tum are carried by three- 
quarter-round responds or columns. The bases of 
these cannot now be seen within the church, but 
outside, in the ruined apse, they may be seen to be 
cylindrical in form. The arch itself is outlined by 
a hood-mould of square section stopped at its 
lower ends by a pair of large beasts’ heads, similar 
to those in the tower, but larger, less naturalistic, 
and with some vestiges of original colouring. 

Above the chancel-arch, on either side of the 
Perpendicular east window, raised triangular- 
headed areas of plaster mark the site of two blocked, 
early, internally splayed windows, whose small, 
square, outer faces can still be traced in the east 
wall, from the area of the ruined apse (see Fig. 444). 

Below the two blocked windows, two corbels 
moulded like the main string-course suggest that 
there may have been an eastern gallery. 

In the north wall of the present chancel, two 
blocked, narrow doorways of primitive appear- 
ance mark the site of openings from the original 


3 Ibid. 11 (1886-7), 6-72. 17 n, finding of foundations 
which defined the former presence of a wide arch. 30n, 
marks of the walls visible on the side walls, from floor 
to roof, when the plaster was removed. 
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nave to northern porticus, or side-chapels. The 
eastern of these doorways has a triangular head 
of through-stones, supported by simple hollow- 
moulded imposts, while the western has a flat lintel. 
Above the eastern door a large, round-headed, 
arched doorway, cut straight through the wall, 
indicates that the side-chapels were of two storeys, 
with direct access to the church through this upper 
door, The later and much more elaborate form of 
the upper door suggests either that it replaced an 
earlier one of the form of those at the lower level, or 
that the chapels were originally of only one storey 
and that the upper chamber was provided later. 

The south wall has doorways like those in the 
north wall, except that both doors on the lower 
level have flat heads and the upper doorway has 
its sill about x ft lower than that on the north, 
The doorways, however, suggest the same arrange- 
ment of flanking chapels with upper chambers on 
this side as on the north. 

On the south of the chancel, at the east end of 
the south aisle, a vestry now occupies the position 
of the original south chapel. In its east wall, a 
blocked round-headed arch, reminiscent on a 
smaller scale of the chancel-arch, indicates that at 
some period a further side-chapel opened out to 
the east of this principal southern chapel. A round- 
headed window in the south wall of the vestry was 
formerly a doorway leading from the chapel into 
the open. Its outer face has the familiar hood- 
mould of square section with beasts’ heads at its 
ends; and over the head of the arch is a third large 
projecting stone, or prokrossos, like those over the 
two western doors of the tower. It is also of 
interest to note that the roughly shaped stones 
which form the jambs have been worked so as to 
show a neatly dressed face to outline the opening, 
while the remainder of their surface is cut back, 
flush with the wall-face, where it was perhaps 
originally covered with plaster. This doorway is 
round-headed externally, but is rebated and square- 
headed internally. 

From further west in the south aisle it may be 
seen how a wide arch has later been cut through 
the west wall of the original south chapel to open 
it into the aisle; and how, above this arch, the 
early west window still remains to give further 

vidence of the upper chamber above the chapel. 
This window is of a very primitive form, with 


monolithic jambs, and a curved head cut ig 
roughly rectangular lintel. To the left of , 
window are traces of one jamb and the flat 
of a doorway, that presumably once led from | 
upper chamber to an outside ladder, but subse 
quently led to a chamber over the adjoining cha; J 

High up in this wall, beside the south wall ¢ 
the nave, and now just visible beneath the roof ¢ 
the aisle, is a flat stone like a short section of a bea 
string-course such as has already been noted q 
running along the north, west and south walls of 
the nave, but placed about 6 in. higher. ; 

At the east end of the north aisle there is no 
vestry as on the south, but the aisle has been con- 
tinued to the east wall, in which is a blocke, |, 
square-headed doorway of very primitive typ 
formerly leading from the main northern chapel 
to another on its east. The outer faces of the two 
doorways formerly leading from the nave to the 
two northern chapels may also be very well seen 
from this aisle. 

The arrangement of the Anglo-Saxon church 
may thus be summarized by saying that a rect- 
angular aisleless nave, possibly divided by a cross- _ 
wall, opened through a wide, round-headed arch 
into a chancel, and through narrow north and — 
south doors into side-chapels; the primitive 
eastern door in the northern side-chapel indicates 
that from an early date these chapels opened 
eastward into further chapels flanking the chancel; 
the upper doorways opening to the chapels, and 
the primitive upper western window, indicate 
that there were chambers over the side-chapels; 
and the presence of two lower doorways on each 
side of the present chancel indicates either that 
there were at least two chapels on each side of the 
original nave, or that the western doors were 
openings from the presbytery to the exterior of 
the church. Further evidence will be noted out- 
side the church to show that originally there was 
one chapel (or perhaps two) on each side of the 
nave, and that from time to time further chapels 
were built westward of it, thus extending the 
outer walls westward, and making the present 
walls of the aisles. Moreover it will be noted 
outside the church that the walls of the eastern 
and earliest side-chapels are not in bond with the 
side walls of the nave, thereby confirming that even 
they were later additions. 
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THE EXTERIOR OF THE CHURCH AND THE 
RUINED APSE 


Jn confirmation of the evidence provided 
hin the church that the present plan developed 
fom a simple nave and chancel by the building of 
a flanking chapel on either side and by the gradual 
extension of these chapels westward, it should 
be noted on the walls of the aisles that there 
are distinct indications of straight vertical joints 
at about 15 ft and 34 ft from the eastern quoin on 
the north wall and at about 33 ft and 47 ft from 
the eastern wall of the south vestry. In the central 
Section of the south wall, just east of the Tudor 
windows, there is a simple, narrow string- 
course of plain square section about 15} ft 
above the ground. In confirmation of the early 
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FIG. 88. DEERHURST, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


ion of the decorative string-course round the walls of the nave. (a) As we see it in the north aisle and in the west 
Il; (6) as Jackson and Fletcher saw it; (c) as Knowles saw it in 1927; (d) as Gilbert illustrated it in 1954. The larger scale 
drawing below shows the profile with detailed measurements as recorded by us on 7 July 1962. 


presence of an eastern chapel on the south of 
the original chancel, it should be noted that a 
section of the lower wall on the south continues 
without any break beyond the present eastern 
wall of the south vestry, and in bond with it (see 
Fig. 85). 

The ruined apse was until recent times in 
private ownership, and was covered by farm 
buildings. In 1925 the Society of Antiquaries and 
the Bristol and Gloucester Archaeological Society 
were able to arrange for the clearance of the site, 
for its transfer to the Gloucester Diocesan Trust, 
and for its being kept freely open to the public by a 
path and steps at thenorth-east corner of the church. 

From the head of these steps there is now a very 
clear view of the whole area of the apse, which was 
cleared and protected by W. H. Knowles in 1926. 
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The outline of the foundation shows straight 
sections adjoining the main church, and a semi- 
circular eastern curve both within and without; 
but the form of the apse itself above ground has 
been established as polygonal. By great good for- 
tune there remains in the south-west corner an 
almost complete section of straight wall adjoining 
the nave, and a small fragment, about 18 in. in 
length, of the next straight section, inclined at 
an angle of about 165° to the first section, and 
separated from it by a vertical pilaster-strip, whose 
outer face, 8 in. wide, is cut in two planes inclined 
at the same angle. The straight sections of wall are 
2 ft 6 in. thick, and the complete section is 7 ft 6 in. 
in length. Seven such sections would precisely 
fit the curved foundations, with the two western 
sections parallel to the axis of the church, and the 
remaining five sections inclined as shown in Fig. 85. 

The complete south-west section of the wall is 
outlined on both sides by vertical pilaster-strips 
and near the top by a horizontal string-course, 
above which the pilaster-strips are continued to 
form a triangular arch or gable. It seems probable 
that the whole outer face of the apse was decorated 
in this way, so as to give the effect of a square 
framework surmounted by an arcade of triangular 
arches, and that within some or all of these arches 
further decoration was provided in the form of 
built-in sculptured slabs. The single gable which 
remains contains a remarkable rectangular stone 
about 2 ft 6 in. high and 2 ft wide, carved in 
relief to show a winged angel. The stone rests 
on the horizontal string-course, and its upper 
corners are held firmly in position by stone 
beams, which run through the thickness of the 
wall. The carving is excellently done and the 
face is full of expression; the left side of the 
slab, containing the angel’s right wing, has been 
cut away by the line of a later gable, but other- 
wise the work is in a good state of preservation. 
‘There seems to be good reason for regarding this 
carving as a work of the end of the reign of King 
Alfred or early thereafter, that is to say about the 
end of the ninth century or the beginning of the 
tenth,? 


In the eastern faces of the north and south aj 
the blocked doorways, already noticed wi 
the church, may clearly be seen, that on the ou 
arched with well-laid voussoirs, and that on ¢ 
north, much smaller, and finished in much mor, 
primitive style, with a flat lintel. In the east fee 
of the body of the church the whole of dk 
chancel-arch may be studied in detail, for on thi 
side there is no panelling to conceal the lower par 
of the columns, whose bases are seen to be cylindri. 
cal. This face of the arch itself differs from hat 
within the church only by the absence of the sup. 
rounding hood-mould. High above the chan 
arch, and on either side of the Perpendicula 
window, it is possible to trace the remains of the 
outer faces of the two blocked windows which 
were noticed within the present chancel; neither 
is easy to trace in detail, but that on the right is less 
difficult, with a large stone for its sill, two broken 
stones remaining from its jambs, and a substantia 
rectangular lintel. Below the Perpendicular win- 
dow is a very large horizontal stone, which sug- 
gests the former presence of a central door, or a 
window of larger scale. The east wall itself con- 
tains herring-bone masonry at all levels from about 
the springing of the chancel-arch upwards. The 
construction of the eastern quoins is also similar to 
that of the lower part of the western quoins of the 
tower, namely of the same rubble as the walling 
itself. 

A photograph of the church before restoration 
(Clapham, pl. 33) shows a higher roof over the 
central space, perhaps a relic of an earlier wooden 
central tower, as at Breamore. To this day it is 
possible to see in the south wall of this central space 
a blocked window 1 ft wide and 2 ft tall, with its 
monolithic head about ro ft west of the eastern 
quoin and about 4 ft below the modern parapet. 


PROBABLE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY 


There is no record of the building of the present 
church but a charter of 804 shows that there was a 
monastery here at that time;? it is likely that Deer- 
hurst is one of the monasteries in which St Oswald 
installed Benedictine monks, c. 970; and itis known 


* Clapham (137), Kendrick (Anglo-Saxon Art, 217) and 
Talbot Rice (English Art, 871-1100, 93) all concur in this 
dating, 


? W. de G. Birch, Cart. Sax. no. 313. 
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e was a monk at Deerhurst and 
before he became Bishop of Win- 
-1006) and Archbishop of Canterbury 


evidence provided by the building 
s become generally accepted that it is a 
re dating from the tenth century; Baldwin 
 (p. 451) places it in his period B3; 
(p. 92) assigns it to a place in the tenth 
and Knowles (loc. cit.) says that its 
al cruciform structure dated from the middle 
e tenth century, and then comprised the 
or west porch of three storeys, the nave, the 
and a flanking chapel on either side of the 
‘Knowles notices the change in quoining of 
er about the level of the roof of the nave, 
efore suggests that there was a pause in 
, but perhaps not enough to justify the 
ption of a porch later raised to a tower, as 
idge. He suggests that the later develop- 
t of the building was undertaken in two 
in the first of which further side-chapels 
added towards the east, and in the second 
farther side-chapels were added, but this 
towards the west. The argument that the 
preceded the side-chapels depends on the 

borate decoration of its outer walls and the 
ibsurdity of assuming that the builders would so 
orate a wall which they were immediately 
covering with an outer building. The argument 
for successive westward extension of the chapels 
ends on the successive straight vertical joints 
visible in the aisle walls. One point of particu- 
interest discovered by Knowles in his excava- 
tions is that, whereas the western chapels all 
‘continued the alignment of the original chapels 
and so provided the present walls of the aisles, 
the two built towards the east had their outer 
walls on north and south less widely spaced 
from the central axis. ‘This is in conflict with an 
observation by Gilbert,’ that there can still be 


* W.H. Knowles, Archaeologia, 77 (1927), 141. With 
Tegard to the possibility of damage to the church in the 
wars, south-west Mercia seems to have been free 
from trouble after Alfred’s victories, but Deerhurst could 
have suffered in 877 when the Chronicle records that 
Alfred pursued the Danes to Exeter and then made peace 
with them, that they went away into Mercia, and that they 
shared out some of it and gave some to Coelwulf. 
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seen a small fragment continuing the south wall 
of the original side-chapel towards the east; but a 
possible explanation of this discrepancy is sug- 
gested. below. 

The dating of the church is considered at length 
by Baldwin Brown (pp. 205-20); in arguing for a 
date as early as period B3 for the present fabric, he 
notes that the tower contains none of the features, 
such as strip-work or double belfry windows, 
which so markedly characterize his period C; 
that the church contains no double-splayed 
windows; and that the pier supporting the 
middle impost of the double window in the 
second-floor chamber of the tower may be 
regarded as a step towards the development of the 
mid-wall shafts which appear in period C. In 
arguing for a period as late as B3 he refers to the 
beasts’ heads as a markedly Scandinavian feature; 
and he notes the advanced nature of the chancel- 
arch, the pilaster-strips on the apse, and the 
possibility that the church may have had a central 
space, crowned by a central tower, perhaps of 
wood, as at Breamore. 

Recently a new assessment of the history has 
been made by Gilbert,3 who has suggested that the 
present church contains as its core much of the 
original fabric dating from before the Danish raids; 
that this core probably goes back to the foundation 
of the monastery before 804; and that there is clear 
evidence in the fabric itself for three stages of 
building prior to the Danish raids towards the end 
of the ninth century. Gilbert suggests that much 
of the original fabric survived the Danish 
destruction; and that, in the reconstruction, the 
original west porch was raised to form a west 
tower, and many of the other later features were 
introduced. The following conjectural history 
is based on Gilbert’s, but diverges from it in 
certain respects, particularly in regarding the now- 
ruined apse as dating from after the period of 
Danish raids, 


Ethelweard provides the additional information that the 
Danes built booths in the town of Gloucester; see D. 
Whitelock, E.H.D. 1, 179. 

2 £.C. Gilbert, T. Bristol Glos. Arch. S. 73 (1954), 84 
and 87. We confirm Gilbert’s observation. 

3 T. Bristol Glos. Arch. S. 61 (1939), 294-307; and 73 


(1954), 73-114- 
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Plan Front elevation Side elevation 


ry 


Section 
Ppp 


er, as may be seen from the way it partially blocks the side windows. C, the 
fresh upper storey to the western porch. The changed arrangement of eastern 
chapels is proved by surviving foundations. Evidence of the cross-wall in the nave was found by Butterfield. D, the 
rebuilding of the chancel, the widening of the chancel-arch, and the addition of further side-chapels so as completely 


The dotted lines in the front and side elevati 
main building and its annexes. 

The letters PPP in the plans B, C, and D indicate the position at which the west porch is envisaged as being cut apart 
in the sections which are shown at the right of each plan. The narrower eastern side-chapels shown in plan C but omitted 
from the later plan D are difficult to date. On Pp. 205 we suggest that they may have been later than the rebuilt apse. 


ons indicate the levels at which we believe there were upper floors in the 


The earliest church may be regarded as having still exist, but the chancel has disappeared; it 
consisted of a chancel and a nave. The west porch may, however, have been apsidal, on the existing 
of two storeys is not in bond, and was probably foundations,’ and it would certainly have opened 
added later. The third storey was added still later from the nave by a much smaller arch than the 
(see p. 205, column 1). The porch and the nave present one. The argument for this simple church 


* Knowles, loc. cit., recorded that careful excavation in the tegion of the apse failed to show any other foundations. 
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early date, in Baldwin Brown’s period 
he summarized by saying that the 
ch, about 60 ft long by 20 ft wide, 
4of high, has a remarkably early 
ascent of Monkwearmouth and Es~ 
that its rubble quoins are in marked con- 
the strip-work on the apse; and that it 
sates a number of primitive and early- 
ors and windows, of which the two 
4 igh above the chancel-arch and the 
oor door from the porch to the nave are 
> examples... 

= stage, which followed quite soon, 
Bech was given a cruciform plan by the 
of chapels, with upper floors, to the north 
outh of the nave, and of chapels to the east of 
e, on either side of the chancel. The argument 
he chapels were later than the nave is based 
heir eastern walls being out of bond with the 
th and south walls of the nave, as can best be 
nat the east of the present church. The early date 
the side-chapels may be argued from the simple 
ture of the doorways opening into them from 
e nave, and also from the very primitive door 
id window opening westward from the upper 
amber over the south chapel. The evidence 
or the simultaneous building of chapels on 
he east, flanking the chancel, has already been 
ed to; namely, that, eastward of the south 
there is a fragment continuing its south 
Hl to the east andin bond with the main 
south wall. 

The third building stage, still before the Danish 
invasion, resulted in the extension of the side- 
chapels westward by one or two bays, as is 
evidenced by the vertical straight joints in the 
‘Present aisle walls; and in the raising of the western 
p orch from two storeys to three. The evidence 
for the raising of the porch is that the wall which. 
divides the first-floor chamber into two cannot be 
Original since it blocks the western splay of the 
windows in the north and south walls. Presum- 
ably therefore at this stage the original chapel on 
- the first-floor was altered to provide two rooms 
for some other purpose, and a new and more 
elaborate chapel was provided in the second floor, 
with its ornate double window towards the 
church and its windows and aumbries to north 


and south. 
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Following the Danish invasion, the church 
was restored in the early tenth century; new 
doorways, of later, arched form, were provided 
at the west, in replacement of whatever may have 
been the simple doorways in the western porch; 
the porch itself was raised to form the present 
west tower; and the north opening of the double 
window to the nave was enlarged by lowering its 
sill, so as to form a doorway between the upper 
chamber and the nave, a feature very characteristic 
of this later period; at the same time, the whole 
east end seems to have been rebuilt, presumably 
because it was more completely destroyed or was 
thought to be inadequate for itsnew purpose. This 
rebuilding comprised the erection of the whole of 
the now ruined apse, with its elaborate decoration 
of strip-work and sculpture; and the insertion of 
the present splendid chancel-arch, in place of 
whatever simpler opening may have been there 
before. It must be assumed that at this stage the 
apse was left without any flanking chapels, which 
would have obscured its external decoration; and 
that at a slightly later date, when a need for such 
chapels was felt to be imperative, they were 
rebuilt, but on the rather narrower alignment 
indicated by Knowles, and with the insertion of 
the present wider archway leading from the south 
vestry into its eastern chapel. At this time also the 
doorways from the rooms above the side-chapels 
may have been enlarged and given their present 
arched form. 

It will be seen that, although a scheme on these 
lines assumes a somewhat complicated building 
history, it nevertheless provides a straightforward 
and natural explanation of what is otherwise a 
most illogical and peculiar assortment of doorways 
and windows, of widely differing types, in close 
proximity in one building. If this scheme be 
proved correct, there then remain from the early 
building period, before the Danish invasion, 
only doors and windows with simple jambs and 
triangular heads, or with flat lintels which are 
either plain or are cut to form round heads; while 
the several doors with arched heads and hood- 
moulds are ascribed to the post-Danish restorations. 
Moreover, the simple nave, with its impressively 
high walls, fits naturally into the early period in 
the late eighth or early ninth century; while the 
apse, with its strip-work and sculpture, fits 
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equally naturally into the later period in the early 
tenth century. 


THE FONT 


The recent history of the Deerhurst font is 
one of almost unbelievable good fortune in the 
restoration of this magnificent vessel to its original 
home. For an unknown period it had been used 
as a washing tub in a farm at Deerhurst, until in 
1844 Bishop Wilberforce, then Dean of West- 
minster, saw it and bought it from the farmer for 
Longdon church, where it was used as a font for 
25 years, Then Miss Strickland of Apperley Court, 
near Deerhurst, found close to her house beside the 
Severn a carved stone, which she thought must 
have been the original stem of the Anglo-Saxon 
font. The stem was set up in the church and the 
bowl] was very kindly given back by Longdon to 
Deerhurst.? 

The bowl is of oolite, 20 in. high and 29 in. 
across the rim. Its outer surface is richly decorated; 
round the middle is a broad band of double 
spiral ornament, occupying about half the total 
height and arranged in a way which suggests a 
series of square panels; above and below this 
broad band are narrower bands, of about half 
its width, containing vine-scroll ornament with 
sheaths at the branchings and bunches of grapes in 
the form of rosettes within the scrolls. Baldwin 
Brown (p. 212) compares these vine-scroll bands 
with the panels at Britford and with the three 


slabs on the tower at Barnack; and he dates 
font as certainly not later than the ninth or ; 
century. Clapham (p. 129) compares the doy 
spiral ornament with an almost identical form 
pendant found in the Trewhiddle hoard, which 
dated by accompanying coins as not later than 
He also records that the trumpet-spiral disap 
from English manuscripts about the mid¢ 
end of the ninth century; and he accordingly dai 
the font towards the end of that century, 
The stem of the font, which has also been ¢9 
sidered to have been more probably part of 
cross-shaft, is cylindrical above and octagona 
below. The octagonal part is quite plain, ; 
though it had been a base intended to be sunk 
the ground; but the cylindrical part has a 


elaborate decoration in the form of alte 


made up of a complicated interlacing pattern, 


DIMENSIONS 


The importance of Deerhurst priory church as 
an Anglo-Saxon monument is emphasized by the 
large scale of its plan. The development of the 
church over a series of building dates, before 
and after the Danish invasions, is supported by 
the contrasting simplicity and elaboration, as 
well as by the contrasting size, of the openings 
listed in the second and third of the following 
tables. 


TABLE 1. Principal dimensions of the fabric 


East~west 
(internal) 
fe in. 
Present nave and chancel, 59 6 
formerly nave and pres- 
bytery 
Ruined apsidal chancel 18 9 
‘West tower 16 6 
North chapel c. 11 
South chapel 1m 3 


(a) Varying from 2 ft 3 in. to 2 f 6 in, 
(b) Varying from 2 ft 6 in. to 2 ft 9 in. 
(c) Varying from 2 ft to 2 ft 3 in. 


North-south Wall Wall 
(internal) thickness height 
ft in. ft in. ft 
21 0 2 6(a) c. 40 
19 9 2) 16 At least 25 

9 6 2 9 (b) 7 
nie te) 2. 3) C25 
Iz 6 2 °3)(6) 6. 25 


* T. Bristol Glos. Arch. S. 18 (1886-7), 92-3. 
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, : 
TABLE 2. Dimensions of doorways 
Shape and 
Height from Height of _ nature of head 
Width between sill to sill above (A=arched; 
jambs crown floor L=lintel) Remarks 
ft in. ft in. ft 
nd tower 
Doorway destroyed ° Pointed Original hood-mould. 
Prokrossos 
5 6 7 9 fe) Round A Hood-mould. Animal 
heads 
5 9 Io 0 fo) Round A —- Hood-mould 
1 9 (d) 5 0 16 Round L —_ 
2, Tite) (east) 
Square L 
(west) 
OOr 
ox oe) 6G 24, Round £L  Hood-mould. Animal 
(exterior) heads. Prokrossos 
Square L = Jambs rebated 
(interior) 
2 6 CAGEnG. 41 Round L = 
(west) 
Square L 
(east) 
d floor 
2 4(d) 7 5 ) Round A Hood-mould. Animal 
(south) heads. Prokrossos 
2 6 {e) ; Square L  Jambs double-rebated 
(north) 
3250 7 1G ° Square L 
4 6 9) 3 ° Round A Later insertion. Arch 
and jambs of half- 
round section 
North £.§ 0 ¢.10 0 ro Round A 
@ 4p (6 0) (f) (24) (f) Square L Only north jamb and 
lintel-head remain 
und floor 
12. South Be 8 6 a) Triangular _ 
22 6 0 fc) Square L = 

14. South CLS! <0) 68 0 12 Round A — 

1§. Chancel-arch 12 3 19 6 oO Round A = Hood-mould. Animal 
heads. Arch of square 
section. Jambs three- 
quarter-round. 

16, North 2 7 5 Il ry Square LL West of door (12) to 
main porticus 

17. South 2 9 $ to ) Square L Wrest of door (8) to 
main porticus 

(@) Width at head or at springing of round head. (e) Width at sill. (f) Estimated dimensions. 
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TABLE 3. Dimensions of windows 


DEERHURST 
Height from 
Width between sill to 
jambs crown 
ft in, ft in. 
West porch and tower 
First floor 
i. West 2 0 2 0 
2-3. North and an) Ta 
south 
4. East To 2 5 
Second floor 
5-6. North I ir (d) G6) 
and south 2 1 {e) 
7, East 10 4 9 
Fourth floor (belfry) 
8-11. North, 63) 10) cu5: 0 
south, east, and 
west 
Nave 
12~13. North I 9 yp 
and south 
South chapel 
14. West 0 9 62, 0 


(d) Width at head. 


REFERENCES (see separate list for references to the 
font) 


T. Wricut, ‘Anglo-Saxon architecture illustrated from 
illuminated manuscripts’, Arch, J. X (1845), 24-35. 
Deerhurst double window, 32. 


D. H. Haren, ‘Deerhurst church’, f.B.A.A.1 (1846), 9-19. 
A careful architectural and historical account, with 
some useful details of the state of the church before 
the restoration in 1861, 


G. Burrerwortn, ‘Notes on the priory and church of 
Deerhurst’, T. Bristol Glos. Arch. S. 1 (1876), 96-104. 


J. C. Buckter, ed. A. E. Hupp, ‘Notes on Saxon archi- 
tecture, with a description of Deerhurst priory, 
Gloucestershire’, ibid. 11 (1886-7), 6-81. A very 
valuable account, with many details of the fabric 
both in the text and in drawings. Footnotes added 
by Butterworth give important details of information 
found during the restoration, 


G. ButTerwortu, Deerhurst, a Parish of the Vale of 
Tewkesbury (Tewkesbury, 1887). A good account of 
the church as then known. 
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Height of nature of head 
sill above (A=arched; 


G. Burrerworta, ‘The ancient apse of Deerhurst church’, 


J. T. MicxretHwairz, ‘Something about Saxon church 


R. H. Murray, ‘The arrangement of the chancel at 


C. S. Taytor, ‘Deerhurst, Pershore, and Westminster’, 


Editorial, ‘Deerhurst church’, ibid. 48 (1926), 387-91. First 


W.H. Knowrzs, ‘Deerhurst priory church’, ibid. 49 


Shape and 


floor L=lintel) Remarks 
ft 
18 Square L Widely splayed 
20 Square L Widely splayed, Par 
tially blocked by — 
later wall 
19 Triangular © Squint rather than 
window 
28 Square L —_Less widely splayed. 
27 Double- Dimensions are for o 
triangular — window of pair, — 
Hood-mould 
58 Round A _ Later tracery inserted 
18 Triangular Squints rather than 
windows 
c. 18 Square LL Widely splayed 


(e) Width at sill. 


T. Bristol Glos. Arch. S. 14 (1889-00), 48-9. Account 
of first excavation of the apse, which Butterworth 
regarded as circular in shape. 


building’, Arch. J. 53 (1896), 293-351. Deerhurst, 
347-9 and 328, Micklethwaite asserts very positively, 
348, that there was formerly a baptistery west of the 
present tower. [No evidence has been found for this, 
and Knowles asserts that, although he looked care- 
fully for foundations, he found none.] 


Deerhurst’, T. Bristol Glos. Arch. S. 25 (1902); 
285-93. 


ibid. 25 (1902), 230-50. Interesting historical details. 


note of the clearing of the apse under the direction 
W. H. Knowles, 


(1927), 221-38. (Also Arch. 77 (1927), 141-64.) A 
very important account of the excavations of 1926 


f. 


ed description of the whole of the church. 
nensioned drawings, plans, and photographs. 
<Deerhurst priory church’, ibid. 6% (1939), 
4 A critical re-examination of the evidence 
the church, with a claim that the plan is 
sat of the later, transeptal churches such as 
but of the early type such as Reculver, with 


, ‘Deerhurst priory church revisited’, ibid. 
4),'73-114. Avery important statement of the 
or dating the main fabric as early as A.D. 800, 
tion of the surviving fabric into early structure 
ccessive later additions. Many plans, elevations, 
ives, and photographs. 
on arid E. G. M. Frercuer, ‘The Anglo- 
Priory church at Deerhurst’, Studies in Building 
, ed. E. M. Jope (London, 1961), 64-77. An 
t review of earlier studies, with valuable 
and elevations in illustration of the architectural 


ay 


ences to the font and its history 


r, ‘Deerhurst font’, J.B.A.A. I (1846), 6s. 
>, and brief note of the font long standing in a 
nyard at Deerhurst and recently ‘sold for £6 
carried away I know not where’. 


upp, ‘On the Saxon baptismal font in Deerhurst 
tiory church, with notes upon other early fonts’, 
Bristol Glos, Arch. S. 11 (1886~7), 84~104. Picture, 
ith comparative sketch of detail from Elmstone 
Hardwick, history, and dimensions. 


C. Frygr, ‘Gloucestershire fonts’, ibid. 32 (1909), 
302-12. Deerhurst font, 302-8. 
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Gloucestershire 


Map sheet 143, reference SO 869298 


MODDA’S CHAPEL OF THE 
HOLY TRINITY 


Nave, and chancel incorporated in later house: 
period C3 


existence of Odda’s chapel within a few 
ndred yards of the church of St Mary at 
Deerhurst was quite unsuspected until 1885, 
notwithstanding the discovery in 1675, in the 
adjoining orchard, of an inscribed stone, now 
‘Preserved in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, 


a 


4 F William of Malmesbury called Odda the King’s ‘kins- 
(Gesta Regum, ed. W. Stubbs (Rolls Series, 90, 1) 
Mendon, 1887), 243). See also Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
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bearing an inscription in Latin with the following 
meaning: 
Earl Odda had this royal hall built and dedicated in honour 
of the Holy Trinity for the soul of his brother Aelfric 
which left the body in this place. Bishop Ealdred dedi- 
cated it the second of the Ides of April in the fourteenth 
year of the reign of Edward King of the English [i.e. on 
x2 April 1056]. 
This inscription provides an unusually unam- 
biguous determination of date, for Odda was a 
man of importance in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor; his brother Aelftic died at Deerhurst 
in December 1053 and he himself died, also at 
Deerhurst, in August 1056, only four months 
after the dedication of the chapel." From the 
time of the discovery of the inscribed stone by 
Sir John Powell in 1675 until the discovery of the 
chapel in 1885 the stone was thought to have refer- 
ence to the church of St Mary, which, however, we 
now know to be of very much earlier foundation. 

The existence of the chapel was brought to 
light when repairs were being made in what was 
then regarded as an ordinary house. Traces of a 
semicircular arch were seen in the plaster on a wall 
and the removal of the plaster brought to light 
an ancient window. The whole fabric was then 
examined closely, and the present nave and chancel 
were disclosed, the former in use as a kitchen and 
the latter divided by a floor so as to provide an 
upper bedroom. During the course of the restora- 
tion, a further inscribed stone was discovered, 
unfortunately much mutilated by the cutting of a 
pointed window-head into its surface. The inter- 
pretation of the inscription is however reasonably 
certain in the form ‘In the honour of the Holy 
Trinity this altar has been dedicated’, and the 
stone therefore provides a further link in the 
identification of the chapel as being that whose 
dedication was recorded on the stone that was 
found in 1675. 

The building now forms the western end of 
a medieval, halftimbered farmhouse; and the 
exterior of the chancel is actually concealed within 
the later structure. The chapel itself is a simple 
nave-and-chancel building of two rectangles, with 
a chancel-arch somewhat mutilated by three 


s.a. 10§3 and 1056; and A.J. Robertson, Anglo-Saxon 
Charters, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, 1956), 456-8. 
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FIG. 90. DEHRHURST, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, ODDA’S CHAPEL 
General plan and certain details, 


centuries of domestic use, but still clearly showing 
square jambs of through-stones laid in “Escomb 
fashion’; with projecting square bases and imposts, 
the latter chamfered and ornamented with a roll 
and hollow mouldings (Baldwin Brown’s outline 
in his Fig. r91E is not very accurate). The arch 
itself is also of through-stones, and is outlined by 
a hood-mould of square section. The chancel has 
no original windows; but the nave has two double- 
splayed, round-headed windows, one in each of its 
north and south walls, with their sills about 12 f 
above the floor. 

Externally, the nave has well-defined long-and- 
short work on two of its quoins and traces on its 
other two. The north door, like the chancel-arch, 
has been considerably mutilated, but nevertheless 
shows its late-Saxon construction clearly: it also 
has jambs in rough ‘Escomb fashion’, with plain 
square bases and imposts, and its head is turned in 
well-laid through-stones, which are outlined by a 
restored square hood-mould of separate stones. 
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Wall of house 


Detail of 
impost of 
arch C 


20 30 ft 


DIMENSIONS 


Internally the nave measures 25 ft Gin. by 
15 ft 10 in. and the chancel 14 ft by 11 ft 2in. 
The walls, about 2ft 3in. thick and about 
173 ft high, are built of rubble in flattish pieces, 
laid in well-defined courses. The chancel-arch 
is 7 ft wide and to ft 6in. tall. The windows 
have apertures about 2 ft 6in. wide and about 
3 ft 3 in. tall, splayed to 3 ft 6in. by 4 ft 3 in. 
The north doorway is 2 ft 6in. wide by 7f 
g in. tall. 
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DIDDLEBURY 
Shropshire 

Map sheet 129, reference SO 508853 
Figures 91-3, 449, and 450 


ST PETER 
Nave and west annexe: period C3 


urch of St Peter at Diddlebury, about 6 miles 
of Ludlow on the road from Craven Arms 
fuch Wenlock, now consists of a heavily 
d west tower, a nave with south aisle and 
porch, and an aisleless chancel with a north 
which now forms a vestry and organ- 
. The north wall of the nave, and part of 
ining wall of the tower, are Anglo-Saxon; 
main fabric of the tower is Norman, but with 
t additions and with many added buttresses; 
ie chancel is also Norman; the south aisle was 
to the nave in the thirteenth century and the 
transept to the chancel in the seventeenth; 
, the south porch was built in 1844. 

west tower is of the same width as the nave, 
the eastern part of its north wall is of the same 
onquest fabric as the north wall of the nave. 
istinctive plinth of three square orders may be 
| beneath the whole length of the north wall 
he nave, and continuing westward beneath the 
ining part of the north wall of the tower, 
the eastern, diagonal, buttress, to stop under 
middle buttress, which projects square to the 
h. Above this plinth, the fabric of the wall of 
have is of large, well-dressed blocks of red 
stone; while the wall of the tower, to a height 
5 ther greater than that of the nave, is similar 
‘though less well preserved. Westward of the 
buttress under which the Anglo-Saxon plinth 
. tops, the walling of the tower is different, of much 
paler blocks of lighter-coloured stone, much less 
2 efully dressed; and the Norman string-courses 
of the western face of the tower are returned 
along this western part of the north face. It 
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therefore seems clear that the Anglo-Saxon church 
had a west tower or porch, part of which has sur- 
vived as the eastern portion of the present tower. 
In spite of later alterations and additions, the 
remainder of the main fabric of the tower is 
Norman, and possibly quite early Norman, for the 
simple Norman west doorway is clearly a later 
insertion within the original, large, plain, round 
arch of two simple square orders. 

The chancel is also Norman, and also of an 
early type, for its surviving original windows are 
of a simple, small, round-headed type; while 
its eastern quoins show considerable survival of 
Anglo-Saxon tradition, both in the use of large 
stones and also in the occasional tendency to 
adopt a long-and-short technique. Part of the 
original Norman north wall of the chancel has 
been cut away by the seventeenth-century transept; 
but, westward of this, the Norman wall reappears, 
and may be seen to be built in the same alignment 
as the north wall of the nave, against which it 
abuts with a straight vertical joint. At this point, 
about 2 ft west of the transept, the distinctive 
plinth of the nave may be seen to turn south, thus 
proving that this was indeed the eastern quoin of 
the original nave, against which the early Norman 
wall of the chancel was built, itself overlying the 
original plinth, and thereby showing conclusively 
that the plinth is of pre-Conquest date (see Fig.91). 

Two original openings have survived in the 
Anglo-Saxon north wall of the nave: a double- 
splayed, round-headed window, high up in the 
wall near the east, and a blocked round-headed 
doorway about ro ft from the junction with the 
west tower. The window is one of the few double- 
splayed windows constructed of dressed stone 
instead of the usual rubble; it therefore indicates 
that double-splayed windows were used not only 
as a convenient means of making a reasonably 
wide aperture through a wall of rubble without 
the use of dressed stone, but also in walls that were 
wholly or largely of dressed stone; presumably 
because the shape was considered desirable in 
itself, The actual aperture is cut in a mid-wall slab 
of stone, whose outer face contains grooves that 
seem to have been for the fixing of a movable 
shutter. 

The doorway is wholly outlined by strip-work 
of square section; the jambs and round arch are 
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formed of through-stones; the imposts and bases 
are of simple, chamfered form; and the strip-work 
has separate imposts and bases, similar to those of 
the doorway, but projecting a further 4in. An 
interesting constructional feature is that, while 
part of the outline of strip-work is logically 
formed of separate stones, other parts are formed 
in stones that are of one piece with the stones of 
the jambs. Another interesting feature is that the 
lowest course of the triple plinth forms the sill of 
the doorway, 8 in. above the level of the floor of 
the nave, while the bases of the strip-work serve 
to stop the two upper courses of the plinth beside 
the doorway. 

Internally, it should first be noted that the south 


recording in some detail the evidence for belie 
with confidence that this particularly exten 
and definite example is most certainly cont 
porary with the wall, and is not, as has been s 
gested, a veneer added later by the Normans? 
This evidence falls into five parts. First, cq 
measurement of the stones of the interior 
exterior faces of the blocked Anglo-Saxon dog 
way shows that the joints run straight through 4 
wall, so that the stones may also be assumed to , 
so. Therefore the wall is of its original thickness 
and the herringbone masonry could not have be 
added later by the Normans unless they had figs 
cut away a corresponding depth of the inner 
of the pre-Norman wall. Secondly, the stonework 
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FIG. 91. DIDDLEBURY, SHROPSHIRE 
Plan of the north wall of the nave. A, Anglo-Saxon doorway; B, Anglo-Saxon double-splayed window; C, Norman 


single-splayed window; D, triple plinth, which turns southward at D under the later wall; E, roughened area of the 
wall showing where earlier walling has been torn away; H, herring-bone decorative walling, shown cross-hatched. 


face of the south wall of the nave, above the 
thirteenth-century arcade, is not of the red stone 
which is so distinctive a feature of the outer face 
of the north wall; nor is it of similar construction, 
with large, squared blocks, but it is, instead, of 
undressed rubble. It therefore seems reasonably 
certain that the arcade was not pierced through a 
surviving Anglo-Saxon wall, but that the arcade 
and the wall above it were built de nove in the 
thirteenth century. 

Next, the north wall should be carefully studied, 
with particular reference to the interior facing of 
herring-bone masonry, of which Cranage wrote in 
1901:* “It has recently been re-pointed and looks 
much too modern; it is, however, original, and 
there is in it a thoroughly genuine window,’ 
Since herring-bone work has often been claimed 
as sure evidence of post-Conquest date, it is worth 


* D.H.S. Cranage, An Architectural Account of the 
Churches of Shropshire, 1 (Wellington, 1901), 9o. 
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of the double-splayed window is also properly 
fitted into the herring-bone facing, and the stone 
slab which carries the glazing is at about the 
middle of the thickness of the wall, thus again 
confirming that the present thickness is original. 
Thirdly, and perhaps most conclusively, the 
herring-bone facing does not extend eastward to 
the blocked Norman window of the chancel, 
about 14 ft east of the double-splayed Anglo- 
Saxon window, but stops with a jagged, roughly 
vertical edge about 5 ft 6in. west of the west 
jamb of the Norman window. Careful measure- 
ment inside the church and outside shows that the 
line of ending of the herring-bone facing is about 
3 ft west of the straight vertical joint which on the 
exterior of the wall marks the junction of the 
early-Norman chancel with the eastern quoim of 
the Anglo-Saxon nave. The herring-bone facing 


* G. Baldwin Brown (1925), 245. Diddlebury said to 
be ‘crucial in deciding that such work is Norman’. 
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g-bone masonry cross-hatched. 


ore ends at the point where internally the 
of the Anglo-Saxon nave turned southward, 
where the Norman builders tore this Anglo- 
n end-wall away when they built their 


ignment as that of the earlier nave. Fourthly, 
deduction is itself confirmed by the rough 
et of a 3-ft strip of wall immediately east 
2 ending of the herring-bone facing, this 
the rough area left behind when the east wall 
the nave was cut away. Finally, it should be 

ted that, if the Normans had added a veneer 
of herring-bone masonry to the interior of the 
glo-Saxon church, they might reasonably 
we been expected to have continued this 
Tative treatment over the whole interior of 
the church, including their newly built chancel, 
Whereas in fact the herring-bone work covers the 
whole of the Anglo-Saxon nave but does not 
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FIG. 92. DIDDLEBURY, SHROPSHIRE 


and exterior elevations and section of the north wall of the nave, at a larger scale. B, Anglo-Saxon double- 
window; F, later masonry built on top of the earlier wall; G, topmost courses of the Anglo-Saxon wall; 


appear at all on the interior of the Norman 
chancel. 

At the west end of the nave, the herring-bone 
facing is returned southward along part of the 
west wall, fixing that wall as contemporary with 
the north wall, and indicating how the original 
east wall, later torn away by the Normans, must 
have been treated. There is, however, no appear- 
ance of the herring-bone work within the tower, 
even on the parts which externally seem to be 
quite clearly of the same character as the Anglo- 
Saxon north wall of the nave. It thus appears that 
the builders reserved the herring-bone work as a 
decorative treatment for the nave, and did not 
continue it into the western annexe. 


DIMENSIONS 


The internal length of the original nave, as 
determined by the surviving herring-bone facing, 
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was 37 ft; and the total exterior length of the 
north wall, as defined by the surviving triple 
plinth, was over 55 ft, so that, after allowing for 
three cross-walls each about 3 ft in thickness, and 
for the length of the nave, the western annexe 
must have been at least 9 ft from east to west 
internally. 

The surviving Anglo-Saxon north wall of the 
nave is 2 ft 11 in. thick and rs ft 2 in. in height 
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FIG. 93. DIDDLEBURY, SHROPSHIRE 


This diagram contrasts Baldwin Brown’s theory of dating 
with ours. In (a) it will be seen how Baldwin Brown 
argued that a thin wall had been thickened in Norman 
times by an interior layer of herring-bone masonry. By 
contrast (b) shows how we believe that the wall is of its 
original thickness, but has been raised higher in post- 
Norman times. 


from the top of the plinth to the top of the course 
of well-dressed large stones which clearly mark 
the top of the original Anglo-Saxon fabric, above 
which the few further feet of thinner walling of 
undressed ragstone may confidently be regarded 
as a later raising of the wall. 

The round-headed blocked north doorway is 
2 ft 10 in. wide and 9 ft tall, while the strip-work, 
5 in. wide and 44 in. in profile, outlines an area 
4 ft 6in. wide and about ro ft tall. The double- 
splayed north window is 2 ft 4in. wide at the 
wall-face, and 3 ft 8 in. tall, with its exterior sill 
8 ft 4 in. above the top of the triple plinth, or 10 ft 
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G, BALpwin Brown (1925), 245-6. South wall regard 
as Saxon, and north wall as Saxon externally but w: 
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internally. Baldwin Brown noted how the uppe 
part of the north wall, above the herring-bo 
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porting evidence for his proposition that the hei 
bone masonry was a veneer added later by the N 
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as giving no evidence for the dating of the herring- 
bone masonry (see Fig. 93.)] 
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Figures 4§1, 452 


ST MARY-IN-THE-CASTLE 


Nave, tower, chancel and transepts; a complete 
cruciform church, but very heavily restored: period C1 


The church of St Mary has a commanding position 
within the castle on the eastern heights at Dover, 
and is unique in having had a Roman lighthouse 
as a western annexe, to which an upper door in the 
west wall of the church appears to have com- 
municated. Only the lower stage of the light- 
house is now Roman, the upper part having been 
rebuilt or refaced in the fifteenth century; and the 
church itself was left roofless in the eighteenth 
century, to become a ruin, which was used as @ 
coal-store for the barracks until it was restored in 
1860-62 under the direction of Sir George Gilbert 
Scott. Drawings of the church before the restora- 
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n showed it not only roofless, but with most 
its gables fallen; Scott recorded that all had 
n except that on the north transept. Much of 
esent detail of the church depends, therefore, 
Scott's interpretation of what he saw as ves- 
es of the original fabric, and we have therefore 
n below a number of quotations from his 
account of the ruin and of his restoration of it.” 
The fabric of the church is of very mixed 
mposition, the walls being largely of flint, but 
th some stone and tile, while the facings of the 
ndows are largely of tiles, and the quoins are 
partly of tile and partly of large dressed stones. 
The whole church is surrounded by a plinth upon 
hich the walls stand; most of this plinth is of 
, large blocks of roughly squared stone, but 
ts are of flint construction like the walls them- 
Selves. The plan is cruciform, with a massive 
tower, about 34 ft square externally and 70 ft 


| M. Bloxam, Principles of Gothic Architecture, 1, 11th 
ed. (London, 1882), 40. 
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FIG. 94. DOVER, KENT 


aeral plan. A, position of former western gallery; B, position of former arches leading to the transepts; 
C, later north doorway, with window above, not shown in plan. 


high, forming the central feature and. standing 
upon the walls of the long, aisleless nave; the 
chancel is appreciably narrower and slightly less 
tall than the nave; and the transepts ate narrower 
still. The north and south walls of the tower, 
like those at Dunham Magna, Norfolk, are 
externally integral with those of the nave; but at 
Dover there is no internal thickening of the walls 
to bear the tower, pethaps because the wails of 
the church as a whole are unusually thick, about 
3 ft 6 in. 

All the details of the tower except its parapet are 
based upon the appearance of the ruin before 
restoration. The belfry stage has, in each face, 
two large, round-headed windows, which Scott 
records as having been ‘like doorways, with a 
shutter within’. On the north face, below the 
belfry, are three circular, double-splayed windows, 
turned in tiles, one above the ridge of the roof of 


2 GG. Scott, Lectures on the Rise and Development of 
Medieval Architecture, 2 (London, 1879), 41. 
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the transept and one on cither side of the ridge at 
about its level. There are two similar windows 
in the south face, and two in the east, but none 
in the west. The quoins of the tower, like those 
of the church generally, are predominantly of 
brick or tile, but with considerable amounts of 
dressed stone, including some exceptionally large 
stones. 

The nave is lit by six original windows, three in 
each of its side walls. All of these windows are 
double-splayed and are faced with tiles; four are 
very large, round-headed, and set high in the walls, 
while the remaining two are much smaller, and 
are set lower in the walls near the west. Of the 
upper windows, Scott says ‘they are of very large 
size and about equally splayed within and without; 
they had wood frames for the glass, the grooves 
for which were quite distinct’! With reference 
to the lower windows he says that there was a 
western gallery in the nave ‘of which I found the 
holes for the insertion of the timbers. Beneath 
this gallery, on either side, was a small window, 
which, for want of space for an arch, was made 
square-headed, with splayed wooden lintels of 
which the exact impressions of the ends were 
found, giving the precise form’. 

At the west end of the nave is a large, central, 
round-headed doorway, which appears to have 
been robbed of its original facings; while on the 
first floor above is a round-headed, stone-built 
doorway, apparently designed to lead from the 
western gallery of the nave into the Roman light- 
house. Of this doorway Scott says that the stone- 
work was ‘in a very perfect state’, and he gives 
an illustration showing very clearly its stepped 
imposts, its jambs of dressed stone, and its arched 
head, also of well-dressed stones, which do not 
extend through the full thickness of the wall. 
The gable above is pure restoration, for which 
Scott had no model, and of which he says ‘the 
openings in the west gable are conjectural and I 
must apologise for their quasi-Saxon form’.? 

The north doorway of the nave was rebuilt at 
the close of the twelfth century in the Early 
English style; but, on the south, the original 
doorway has survived, though now much decayed. 


* Medieval Architecture, loc. cit. 
* G.G. Scott, Arch. Cant. 5 (1862-3), 12. 


Of this doorway Scott says: ‘It has jambs of J 
and short work running square through the a 
the door having been hung agamst the F 
surface. The arch is of brick, and a pilaster-st 
flanked it on either side and round the arch?3 
somewhat similar doorway on a smaller seq le ; 
the north wall of the north transept was restore 
by Scott so as to be a “model and not a res 
tion’, by which one must understand that it w: 
largely rebuilt to represent what Scott though 
from all the evidence available, might have bee 
its original form. 1 

In the west wall of the south transept is 
double-splayed, flat-headed window to whic 
Scott also makes specific reference and for whose 
originally flat-headed form we therefore hay 
authority.+ 

Internally, the two magnificent arches support. 
ing the east and west walls of the tower are 


jambs are partly of dressed stone and partly of 
tiles, with dressed-stone imposts of almost classical 
form to support the arches, which are turned in 
tiles. The western faces of both openings are out- 
lined by strip-work, which is formed of a single 
line of projecting tiles, and which is carried up 
beside the jambs as a pilaster-strip and round the 
head of the arch as a hood-mould. Above each 
arch is a round-headed doorway, to provide 
communication between the upper spaces of the 
nave, chancel, and tower. No evidence is now 
available as to the original character of the arches 
opening from the central space to the transepts, 
since these were replaced at the close of the 
twelfth century by pointed Early English arches. 


DIMENSIONS 


The total internal length of the church is about 
118 ft. The nave is about 60 ft by 26 ft, the tower 
about 26 ft square, and the chancel about 24 ft by 
18 ft, while the transepts are about 14 ft from east 
to west by about 18 ft from north to south. 

The walls are of fairly uniform thickness of 
about 3 ft 6in. and those of the nave are about 
32 ft high while those of the tower are about 
70 ft. The eastern and western arches of the tower 


3 Medieval Architecture, loc. cit. 
4 Arch. Cant., loc. cit. 
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12 ft and 14 ft in width, respectively, 
put 28 ft high. The south doorway of the 
ft 6 in. wide by 11 ft 6 in. high. 
four gteat windows of the nave have 
es 2 ft 8 in. wide by 7 ft 2m. tall, with sills 
% above the ground. 
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DUNHAM MAGNA 
Norfolk 


Map sheet 125, reference TF 873147 
Figures 453-6 


ST ANDREW 

Nave and axial tower: period C3 

Chancel rebuilt 

| Great Dunham, about 5 miles north-east of 
Swaffham, although now only a small village, 

Originally had two churches, of which one was 

dedicated to St Mary and one to St Andrew. The 

Church of St Mary has vanished, but probably 


DUNHAM MAGNA 


originally stood to the west of the surviving 
church of St Andrew, in the present grounds of the 
vicarage, where a number of worked stones of 
early character are said to have been found. 

The church of St Andrew now consists of an 
aisleless nave, with south porch; an axial tower 
of the same width as the nave; and a narrower, 
square-ended, aisleless chancel. The chancel was 
rebuilt in the fifteenth century; and excavations 
about a hundred years ago are recorded as hav- 
ing shown indications of the foundations of 
the original, apsidal chancel beneath the present 
altar.’ The nave and tower are substantially as 
originally built, except for the insertion of later 
doors and windows in the nave and the addition 
of battlements to the tower. The fabric is of uncut 
flints, with dressed stone for the quoins; and the 
church is of unusual interest because of the 
remarkable internal arcading in the nave, and 
because of the advanced character of the orna- 
ment on the capitals of this arcading and on the 
framework of the blocked west doorway. 

The plain, sturdy, square tower may be said to 
stand on the eastern part of the walls of the nave; 
for, as seen externally, the side walls of the nave are 
continuous, without any break in direction or any 
separation by pilaster-strips or other ornament, 
from the western quoins of the nave to the eastern 
quoins of the tower. All four quoins of the tower 
run up to the top of the original fabric, just below 
the later battlements; but, whereas the two eastern 
quoins start from the ground, the two western 
quoins start from the level of the eaves of the roof 
of the nave. Apart from a medieval string-course 
which separates the original tower from the later 
battlements, the walls of the tower rise sheer, 
without off-set, string-course, or other ornament 
except the windows. 

In the belfry stage, each of the four faces has a 
late~Saxon double belfry window, in which the 
individual round heads are arched with tiles or 
flat stones, while the through-stone slabs are sup- 
ported on plain cylindrical mid-wall shafts with 
cushion capitals of rather Norman form. The 
square jambs of each double window are formed 
of the same rubble fabric as the walls, without any 
use of dressed stone, and the stepped imposts 
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= G. A. Carthew, Norf. Arch. 1 (1847), 91. 
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FIG. 95. DUNHAM MAGNA, NORFOLK 
Plan, and longitudinal section through the church, looking northward. 


consist of two over-sailing courses of tiles or flat 
stones. The east and the west faces, but not those to 
north and south, each contain two further belfry 
openings, in the form of circular double-splayed. 
windows, which are placed a little higher than the 
heads of the main windows and a little farther 
apart. These windows are formed in the rubble 
fabric, without the use of any dressed stone, but 
with tiles or flat stones in the arching of their 
heads (see Fig. 453). 

Below the belfry stage, the south face contains 
two double-splayed, round-headed windows, 
lighting the ground floor and first floor, respec- 
tively; and the north face has one similar window 
lighting the first floor. The jambs of all three of 
these windows are formed in the rubble fabric of 
the wall, and their heads are turned in tiles with 
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characteristically Anglo-Saxon disregard for radial 
setting. There are no further external openings 
in the east and west faces of the tower. 

All four angles of the tower, and the western 
angles of the nave, are of regularly laid long-and- 
short quoining up the whole of their height; but, 
as has been mentioned above, the western quoining 
of the tower ceases at the level of the eaves of the 
nave, below which the side walls of the nave serve 
also as the side walls of the tower. 

The west wall of the nave contains a blocked, 
triangular-headed doorway, probably the princi- 
pal or only entry to the original church. This door- 
way is outlined by strip-work, which is carried up 
beside the jambs and over the triangular head. The 
doorway is plastered, so that its construction 
cannot be investigated; but the strip-work is of 
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ter, fundamentally square in sec- 
or notched on. either side, so as to 
somewhat reminiscent of Norman 
gs (see Figs. 96 and 454). 
rth wall of the nave, a complete 
ed, round-headed window like those 
has survived near the west, above a 
orway; and the remains of a similar 
may be seen externally further to the 
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FIG. 96. DUNHAM MAGNA, NORFOLK 
The west doorway. 


The south wall also shows vestiges of two 
ilar windows in similar positions, one over the 
ath porch and one over the eastern medieval 
window. 

The church is entered from the south porch, by 
Steps down into the nave. Its interior walls are 
Plasteted, and the most striking feature is the 
arcading on both north and south walls of the 
Bere. This is constructed as though the main 
fabric of the wall had been cut back about 3 in., 
deaving a design of arches and pilasters, some with 
apitals, and all with stepped bases, all in relief, 
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but flush with the main surface of the wall. The 
sunken, arched openings are about 6 ft high and 
4 ft wide, while the pilasters themselves are about 
1 ft wide, so that the design repeats itself at 5 ft 
intervals along the wall-face. Both arcades have 
been much mutilated by the insertion of medieval 
doors and windows, but that on the north still 
extends for about 30 ft, with five complete arches, 
of which three pilasters have capitals and three have 
not. All three capitals are shaped as rectangles, 
chamfered above and below; but, while one is left 
plain in this form, the other two are enriched with 
a central band of ornament, which on one is a 
simple zig-zag of raised and sunken triangles, and 
on the other a pattern of saltires in relief (see 
Fig. 98). The heads of the arches of the arcade are 
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Reconstruction of south wall of nave 


FIG. 97. DUNHAM MAGNA, NOREOLK 


Suggested reconstruction of the blind arcading on the 
south wall of the nave. 


about 11 ft above the floor; and the double- 
splayed, round-headed window is placed above one 
of the pilasters, with the downward splay of its 
sill just clear of the top of the arcade. The arcade 
on the south wall is generally similar, but has 
suffered more injury. The present south door has 
cut away the lower parts of two pilasters; but it 
can still be clearly seen that the two arches over the 
door are of narrower span than any of the others. 
From this fact it has been conjectured that there 
was originally a south doorway, centrally placed 
under these two narrower arches, with its head 
supporting a pilaster shorter than any of the others, 
and its imposts level with the bases of the pilasters 
of the arcade (see Fig. 97). 

The construction of the arcading is hidden by 
plaster, except for the capitals or imposts of Bar- 
nack stone; but the arches are, in fact, turned in 
Roman bricks, and the stepped bases are each 
formed of three Roman bricks, while the pilasters 
and the whole face of the wall, above the arcade 
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FIG. 98. DUNHAM MAGNA, NORFOLK 


Details of the arcading and of the two arches of the tower. 
A, details of impost and hood-mouldings of the eastern 
tower-arch; a, small-scale elevation of the eastern tower- 
arch; B, detail of the soffit of the impost of the western 
tower-arch; b, small-scale elevation of the western tower- 
arch; C, D, details of the ornamental imposts on the 
arcading of the north wall of the nave; c, d, small-scale 
elevation of the arcading: note that the imposts are as 
here shown and not in the reversed positions shown by 
Baldwin Brown in his fig. 135. 


and within the recesses, are of the same uncut flint 
fabric as the exterior face of the walls. 

Two tall round-headed arches bear the east and 
west walls of the tower and connect the tower- 
space with the nave and chancel. Both of these 
openings have simple square jambs and arches of a 
simple square order, all now covered with plaster; 
but, beneath the plaster, the arches are of Roman 
bricks and the jambs of flint fabric like the walling! 
The western arch is slightly wider than its com- 
panion, and both have imposts of Barnack stone, 
roughly square in section, but ornamented. On 
the western arch the ornament is of squares and 
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saltires, like that of one of the capitals of the p 
arcade, while on the eastern arch a cablemoyld 
has been used. The western faces of both arche 
further ornamented by being outlined by ho 
mouldings, of which that above the western a 
is of square section, and has been hacked away 
its lower parts, no doubt to form a seating fo 
medieval Rood-screen, whereas that above | 
eastern arch is double and half-round in sectig 
The inner of these eastern hood-mouldings stos 
on the imposts, but the outer is carried do 
parallel to the jambs for a short distance, in ¢h 
form of half-round pilaster-strips. Above ¢ 


crown of the hood-moulding of the wes a 
arch a small square corbel of uncertain date ma 
be seen, as if to support a carving, pethaps 
Rood. 

Inside the first-floor chamber of the tower, tw 
narrow, blocked, round-headed openings may be 
seen, originally doorways to give access to cham- 
bers above the nave and chancel, but now 
longer visible except in this chamber. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 43 ft long internally and 17 ft 6 in. 
wide, with walls about 3 ft thick and about 213 f 
high. The tower-space measures 13 ft 3 in. from 
east to west internally, by 15 ft 3 in.; with walls 
varying between 4 ft and 3 ft 6in. in thickness, 
and of about 60 f in height to the top of the 
original fabric. 

The western arch of the tower is 7 ft 4 in. wide 
and about 16 ft high, while the eastern is 6 ft 6 in. 
wide and also about 16 ft high. The doorways in 
the upper chamber of the tower are 1 ft 10 in. 
wide by 6 ft tall. 
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church of St Mary. The upper doorways 

triangular-headed; but they are, in 
aded as stated in our text, with heads 
med of tiles which are laid in non-radial 
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ST MICHAEL 

cel Norman; but nave earlier and possibly 
pre-Conquest 

4miles north-west of Cirencester, and 
ed by a steep valley from the Roman road 
yucester, the small church of Duntisbourne 
is picturesquely situated on land that falls 
wards the east. This situation has been 
advantage by the builders, in order to 
e place for a small chapel beneath the chancel. 
is now entered only by an external south 
way, but was formerly connected to the nave 
| flight of steps that led up westward from the 
pel. The church is built of local stone; and 
aw consists of an aisleless nave and chancel, 
th a tiny, saddleback-roofed, west tower, a 
th porch, and the lower chapel beneath the 


he windows of the chancel and of its lower 
pel are of simple, early Norman character, and 
und-headed chancel-arch is also straight- 
dly Norman, of two moulded orders 
ds the nave and one towards the chancel. 
ut the doorways in the side walls of the nave are 
uite different, and much simpler, workman- 
That on the north has a simple flat head and 
is now blocked; but it has massive jamb-stones 
d seems to have been cut straight through the 
al or to have been very slightly splayed inter- 
iy. The south doorway is triangular-headed, 
ad, although its massive jambs have later been 
hly rebated and splayed for the hanging of a 
f, it still has a certain rude simplicity. No 
ginal windows have survived to help in the 
ng of the nave, but the side-alternate western 
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quoins are of very large stones, with great flat 
stones projecting westward at the top of each 
quoin, like those on the transepts at Breamore, 
Hampshire, presumably to support a beam across 
the foot of the gable. There are considerable areas 
of herring-bone masonry in the north wall, and 
all the walls are thin. In spite of the absence of 
clearly Anglo-Saxon features we think the nave 
may be regarded as of an earlier period than the 
chancel. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is about 344 ft long internally, and 
about 134 ft wide, with walls 2 ft thick and about 
11 ft high. The chancel is about 173 ft by 114 ft 
internally with walls also about 2 ft thick except 
on the south where the wall is about 8 in. thicker. 


DYMOCK 


Gloucestershire 


Map sheet 143, reference SO 700312 


ST MARY 
Three-cell Norman church, possibly incorporating 
Anglo-Saxon fabric in the lower parts of walls 


About 12 miles north-west of Gloucester, beside 
the Roman road which leads to Leominster, the 
church at Dymock stands on high land on the 
south of the River Leadon. A priest is mentioned 
at Dymock in the Domesday Book, but it is 
difficult to be certain that any part of the present 
church was built before the Conquest. But the 
detail of some of the Norman work is unusual, 
as if it had arisen by adaptation of an earlier fabric, 
and we have therefore described these features 
briefly in the hope that the true history of the 
church may be worked out if further attention is 
given to it. 

The church now consists of a buttressed west 
tower, a long nave with transepts and a south 
porch, a square compartment east of the tran- 
septs, and a long rectangular chancel. This 
complicated plan developed from a simple Nor- 
man three-cell church, by the addition of the 
western tower, by adding the transepts at the sides 
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of the nave, and by building a long, rectangular, 
Decorated chancel in replacement of a short 
Norman apse. 

Throughout the nave and the square compart- 
ment at its east, the lower parts of the walls are of 
large blocks of squared stone, while the upper 
parts are of much rougher character, largely of 
re-used stone. It is therefore clear that the main 
fabric has suffered much rebuilding and that this 
has not been confined to the insertion of minor 
features. 

The first group of unusual features is the system 
of pilaster-strips, which divide the walls into 
compartments about 7 ft in width. These are 
certainly not normal Norman buttresses; nor 
indeed are they normal Anglo-Saxon pilaster- 
strips; but their affinities are nearer to the Anglo- 
Saxon type, particularly in the detail of their 
construction. It should be noted that the pilasters 
are built of stones that are coursed with the main 
fabric of the wall, but that the projection has been 
formed by working the surfaces of individual 
stones, many of which continue in the main sur- 
face of the wall for considerable distances on either 
side of the pilaster. 

The early Norman south doorway is the other 
principal feature which suggests that the main 
fabric of the south wall is pre-Norman. It seems 
clear that the doorway is a later insertion in the 
wall since its head cuts away two of the decorative 
pilaster-strips. If the door and the pilasters had 
been part of a single design, it seems difficult to 
believe that the pilasters would end lamely as they 
now do on the curved hood-moulding of the 
doorway. 

Moreover, by comparison with the naves of 
other Norman three-cell churches, that at 
Dymock is unusually long in proportion to its 
width. This is a peculiarity which it would be 
easy to understand if the nave had been built in 
Norman times on walls which had in part sur- 
vived from a pre-Conquest church. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is about 70 ft long internally, and 
25 ft wide, with walls about 3 ft 6 in. thick and 
about 20 ft high. The pilaster-strips project 3 in. 
from the face of the wall and are 1 ft 2in. in 


breadth. 
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EARLS BARTON 


Northamptonshire 
Map sheet 133, reference SP 8 $2638 
Figures 457, 458 


ALL SAINTS 
West tower: period C1 


The tower of Earls Barton church is perhaps ¢ 
most widely known and most frequently illy 
trated example of Anglo-Saxon architecture. T 
church has a commanding position beside 
early fortified mound and ditch, on high grou 
beside the River Nene between Northampton aj 
Wellingborough; and, in spite of considerah 
modern development in the neighbourhood, i 
has in no way been overshadowed. The wes 
tower is all that remains from Anglo-Saxon 
times; but, from the fact that its long-and-shor 
quoining is complete from the level of the ground 
on the eastern angles as well as the western, it may 
be deduced that, as at Barton-on-Humber a 
Broughton in Lincolnshire, the tower was 
principal part of the church and whatever lay to 
the east was narrower. The present church has an 
aisled nave and aisleless chancel, which contair 
much excellent work of Norman and later 
periods, entirely worthy of the early tower to 
which they are attached. 

The tower itself rises from a simple square 
plinth and its original part is of four decreasing 
stages, each separated from the one below by a 
string-course, and each elaborately decorated with 
sttip~work and long-and-short quoining, which 
project boldly, even beyond the plastered face of 
the tower. The upper two string-courses are of 
plain square section; but the lowest is taller and 
more elaborate, with a deep hollow chamfer 
cutting away the lower part of the vertical face. 
The original capping of the tower has not been 
preserved, and above the fourth Anglo-Saxon 
stage there is now about 8 ft of Perpendicular 
walling, which includes a string-course and 
battlements, 

Each face of the tower is enriched by a series 
of vertical pilaster-strips, about 5 in. in breadth, 
which rise from square corbels; in the lowest 
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Plan. 


these corbels are set on the plinth, and in 
stages they are set on the horizontal 
ourses. On the lowest stage of the west 
however, the pilasters which frame the 
compartment are not carried down to the 
mut are stopped on corbels above the level of 
dy, round-headed west doorway, which 
own outlining strip-work carried up its 
d round its head without any capital or 
t to mark the change from straight sides to 
ircular head. The doorway itself is an out- 
ing example of monumental stone-work. Its 
ones pass through the thickness of the wall 
are laid in ‘Escomb fashion’, two stones 
the whole jamb on the north and three 
a the south. The square imposts are of impressive 
ze and are ornamented on their vertical faces 
a pattern of lightly incised arcading. Finally, 
hole head of the doorway is formed inter- 
from one enormous block of stone, and 
ally from two stones, which are not left 
n like the jambs, but which are carved in the 
rm of an outer semicircular strip and two inner 
U roll-mouldings slightly recessed below the 

strip. These great blocks of stone, which 
tm the interior and exterior facings of the head of 
doorway, do not, however, continue through 


full thickness of the wall; but between them 
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Incerior 


to ft 


FIG. 99. EARLS BARTON, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
Detail of the west doorway of the tower. 


is an area covered in a manner which is charac- 
teristic of the round-headed openings in this 
tower: instead of voussoirs set with radial joints, 
this area is covered by stones set with horizontal 
joints. The uppermost stone is therefore really a 
lintel, with part of the curve of the head cut in 
its lower face, and the two stones between it 
and the impost on either side are really corbels, 
with their exposed faces cut to the curve of the 
head; compare the doorway in Fig. roo. 

Above the west doorway is a round-headed, 
internally splayed window, which is probably a 
later insertion, since the original provision for 
lighting the ground floor was clearly a pair of 
double windows of which one survives intact in 
the south face while the second is partly visible, 
although now blocked, in the west face. It seems 
probable that the partial destruction and blocking 
of the elaborate western double window dates 
from the insertion of the larger single window 
below it but above the west doorway. The jambs 
and sill of this single window seem to be of much 
greater antiquity than its head, and the window is 
therefore probably an insertion of late-Saxon or 
Norman times, but with a restored head of much 
later date. 

The vestiges of the western double window, 
above, are of considerable interest, particularly 
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when taken in conjunction with the surviving 
southern double window. The round exterior 
heads of both lights of the western window are 
monolithic, and are carved on their archivolt 
faces to show three concentric raised mouldings 
on each head, together with a cross, also in relief, 
at the top of each head. It is of particular interest 
to note that, although the ornament on these 
window-heads closely resembles that on the 
heads of the southern double window, yet the 
western heads are semicircular in shape, in marked 
contrast to the segmental or three-centred shape 
of the southern heads. It is also of interest to 
note that the pilaster-strips beside the western 
double window run continuously up the face 
of the wall on either side of it, whereas on the 
south face of the tower the baluster shafts on 
either side of the double window are in the 
alignment, and take the place, of sections of the 
pilaster-strips. It seems most likely that the west 
window originally had three baluster shafts like 
those of its companion on the south, but that 
they were set in the face of the wall, where 
it is still possible to see how the two outer 
balusters could have stood close beside the sur- 
viving pilaster-strips, and would then have been 
appropriately placed to support the square imposts 
which carry the outer ends of the semicircular 
window-heads. 

There are no openings in the lowest stage of the 
north face; but on the south, just below the first 
string-course, is the remarkable double window, 
already noted, whose two curved heads are each 
formed from a single stone cut below in a curve 
which is not a semicircle but rather a three-centred 
arch, The outer faces of these curved heads are 
each ornamented with small roll-mouldings and 
with a small cross carved in relief. The windows 
themselves contain vertical stone mid-wall slabs 
in each of which the actual window-opening is 
cut in the form of a single square-ended cross. 
The jambs of the windows are formed of upright 
slabs of stone, whose outer faces are hidden by 
three turned baluster shafts; and the windows are 
so placed that these balusters lie in the alignment 
of the three central pilaster-strips of the south 
face. The three balusters, however, stand forward 
from the face of the wall, resting on corbels and 
carrying corbels above, to support not only the 
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window-heads but also the short superim 
lengths of pilaster-strips, Immediately adig 
the window on the left is yet a further , 
carved in relief on a circular slab of stone, q 
stands out from the plastered face of the wal 

On the second stage two adjoining pilas ta 
the south face form the outer faces of the jam 
a tall round-headed doorway, whose sill rest 
the string-course about 22 ft above the o a 
The west face has a similar doorway, buts 
blocked, except for its round head. Both ¢ 
round heads are formed in the manner desctil 
for the main west doorway, with horizontal 
coursed stones instead of radially set voussd 
As though to repeat the motive of the ron 
heads, both the south and west faces are furth 
ornamented with arcades of semi-circular st 
which connect the feet of the main system 
pilasters. The north face, by contrast, has neither 
a doorway nor the semicircular arcading. TI 
east face of this stage was originally beneath the 
roof of the nave or chancel, and is accordingly 
without any decorative pilasters. It is, howe 
now partly visible over the less steeply pi 
roof of the later nave, with a round-headed door 
way giving access from the tower to the leads of 
the roof. The outer face of this doorway is not 
original, and even the inner face seems to have 
been much modified; but the position may be 
accepted as original, with the string-course at the 
top of the stage forming the imposts for the head 
of the doorway. 

On the third stage, each of the four faces has a 
triangular-headed window; on the north, west and 
south faces, these openings rest on the string- 
course at the bottom of the stage; but on the east 
face the opening is placed much higher, near the 
top of the stage. In repetition of the triangular 
motive of those window-heads, all faces of this 
stage of the tower have the lower parts of their 
pilaster-strips linked by a system of St Andrew's 
crosses; which may also be looked upon as two 
rows of triangular-headed arches. 

The topmost stage of the tower has in each 
face a remarkable belfry window of five openings, 
with rather stilted narrow round heads cut from 
five roughly square stones. These heads are sup- 
ported, not by the customary mid-wall shafts, but 
by upright slabs of stone that run through the 
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ess of the wall almost to the outer face, 
te their place is taken by turned baluster 
ts. As on all the other stages, the eastern face 
eated somewhat differently from the others, 
its baluster shafts seem to be worked on the 
ght slabs of stone instead of being separate. 
oreover, the two northern lights of this eastern 
hdow are a little lower than the others, so as 
‘take toom for a superimposed stone, which 
es two circular openings, one above each of 
the two smaller windows. 

; Within the tower, the only further features of 
Interest are the interior faces of the double win- 
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Interior 


First floor 


ro ft 


FIG. E00. EARLS BARTON, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


of the window and upper doorway on the south face of the tower. Compare Fig. 458, where it will be seen 
that the head of the doorway is of somewhat taller elliptical form than has been shown here. 


dows in the south and west walls of the ground 
floor. These are each treated as double, square- 
headed openings with plain plastered sills, jambs 
and heads; except that the vertical slab separating 
the windows of each pair is ornamented on its 
inner face with a projecting baluster carried 
between corbels above and below. In the south 
window this projecting shaft is in the form of two 
parallel halfround mouldings, whereas in the west 
window itis in the form of a turned baluster of the 
same bulbous shape as those in the outer face of 
the south window. The tower-arch is of Norman 
material, much rebuilt. 


TET 
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DIMENSIONS 


At ground-level, the tower is about 16 ft square 
internally and about 24 ft square externally; but 
it is not quite correctly set out, and the north face 
is about a foot shorter. The walls are about 4 ft 
thick at the bottom, narrowing to about 2 ft 6 in. 
at the top. 

The west doorway is 3 ft 3 in. wide and 8 ft 
7 in. tall, to the crown, and the south doorway on 
the first floor is 2 ft 10 in. by 7 ft § in. The tri- 
angular-headed windows of the second floor are 
about 1 ft wide and about 4 ft tall, while the 
multiple belfry windows are about 7 ft wide, 
overall, by about 4 ft tall. 

The total height of the Anglo-Saxon part of the 
tower, excluding the later top, is about 60 ft. 
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EBB’S NOOK 
Northumberland 
Map sheet 71, reference NU 239286 


NO KNOWN DEDICATION 
Nave, chancel, and later western annexe: 


period uncertain 


The interesting remains at Ebb’s Nook, near 
Beadnell Harbour, were laid bare in 1853 by 
Mr Hodgson Hinde, and were described in 1854 
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by Mr Alfred Way. They are now once 
safely covered by turf on drifted sand, a | 
site is marked by a notice erected by the ] 
Authority with the inscription: 
Site of St Ebba’s chapel. Founded about 660 AD 
used about 1680 a.D. Do not disturb. 7 
When excavated by Mr Hinde, the walls " 
up to 5 ft high in some places, and only 2 § 
thickness, They defined a chancel 12 & 
internally, opening to a nave of the same 


Beadnell 
harbour 


Chancel 


) 10 20 30 ft 


FIG. IOI. BBB’S NOOK, BY BEADNELIL, 
NORTHUMBERLAND 


General site plan and ground plan of the ruined chapel. 


and 23 ft in length. This had doorways near the 
west in each of its side walls, both doorways” 
splayed and rebated for the hanging of doors. The 
doorway on the north was ‘not arched but formed 
of two large stones placed upon the imposts and 
inclined against each other; the semicircular head 
of the opening being cut out of them. One of these 
stones remained, and fell from its place during the 
excavation.” 

The openings from the chancel to the nave 
and from the nave to the west annexe were cut 
straight through the walls and were 5 ft 2 in. and 


: 
jf. 


_ width, respectively. There were no 
- windows in the walls that had sur- 
. date. The building had apparently 
th stone slabs, many of which were 
. rubbish inside the chapel. 

ern annexe was not in bond with the 
s of much coarser rubble set in much 
mortar. 

ence now available it is not possible 
certainty whether any part of this 
f the date of St Ebba, stepdaughter of 
king of Northumbria. 


y, ‘Chapel near Ebb’s Nook’, Arch. J. 11 (1854), 
of Northumberland, 1, ed. E. Bateson (Newcastle, 
320-2. 


EDENHAM 
Lincolnshire 

4 Map sheet 123, reference TF 062218 

Figures 459, 460 


> MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS 


South wall of nave, above Early English arcade: 
period uncertain, but probably B 


n is pleasantly placed in undulating fields, 
it 3 miles north-west of Bourne. Its church 
consists of a tall Perpendicular west tower, 
aisled nave with south porch, and an aisleless 
cel. 

immediate indication of pre-Conquest 
tian occupation is provided by a 3-ft section 
carved cross-shaft which is now kept in the 
er. But evidence of the survival of pre- 
quest fabric in situ is to be seen in the south 
where the south face of the main wall of the 
» above the Early English arcade, contains two 
ed roundels, each of which is set above, and 
$ an integral part of, a plain square string- 
Course. These sections of string-course in the 
astern and western spandrels of the arcade seem 
to fix the main wall with certainty as an Anglo- 
Saxon wall through which the arcade was cut in 
the thirteenth century. 

The roundels themselves are about 2 ft in dia- 
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meter, standing forward about 2 in. from the face 
of the wall. They are formed by cutting away 
parts of a plain stone circular disc so as to leave in 
relief a pattern which shows stems and leaves 
within a circular border. In the west roundel, four 
stems radiate from the centre, and curl round so 
that each encloses its leaf within a scroll. This 
internal pattern is entirely separate from the 
enclosing circular border which consists of two 
concentric half-round fillets. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is about 69 ft long and 18 ft wide 
internally, with side walls 2 ft 9 in. thick. The 
string-course is 15 ft above the floor and is 4 in. 
tall and 2 in. in projection. 


REFERENCE 


J. and H.M. Taytor, ‘The Anglo-Saxon Church at 
Edenham’, J.B.A.A., 3rd ser., 26 (1963), 6~t0. 


EDGEWORTH 


Gloucestershire 


Map sheet 157, reference SO 948059 


DEDICATION UNCERTAIN, 
POSSIBLY ST MARY 


Part of nave walls, including blocked north 
doorway: period C3 


About 5 miles north-west of Cirencester, the 
small church at Edgeworth has a wide view 
across the steep valley of the River Frome. The 
church has been much altered in the Middle Ages 
and rather cruelly restored last century, so that 
little remains of the original fabric. There is now 
a buttressed west tower, an aisleless nave with 
south porch, and an aisleless chancel. There are 
indications that the nave has been lengthened 
eastward, and, since the chancel contains Norman 
work, this would support a pre-Norman date for 
the western part of the nave, including the simple, 
blocked north doorway, which is in marked 
contrast to the well-developed, although early, 
Norman treatment of the south doorway. 

The western jamb of the early north doorway 
has been callously overlaid by a chimney, and the 
doorway has been blocked to provide a heating- 
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flue. The eastern jamb is, however, visible 
externally, in well-defined ‘Escomb fashion’, 
with a single flat bonding stone between two tall 
uprights. The doorway is flat-headed externally 
with a lintel whose lower face is partly cut 
away, in a manner characteristic of several Cots- 
wold churches, so that the head of the doorway is 
about 2in. higher than the tops of the jamb- 
stones. Internally the doorway has a round, 
arched head; but both the arch and the east jamb 
are either modern or very heavily restored. The 
west jamb is, however, of very large stones which 
seem to be original. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is about 51 ft long internally by 17 ft 
7in. wide; but, if the indications of eastward 
extension may be accepted as reliable, the original 
length would have been about 33 ft and the lateral 
doorways would have been roughly in the centre 
of the side walls. The north wall is 2 ft in. thick 
and the south wall 2 ft 11 in. 

The north doorway is 3 ft 3in. wide and 
7 ft 8 in. tall internally, and only 2 ft 10 in. wide 
externally, so that it must have been rebated. 


EGLETON 
Rutland 


Map sheet 122, reference SK 876075 


DEDICATION UNKNOWN 
South doorway and chancel arch: Saxo-Norman 


The interesting church at Egleton, about a mile 
and a half south-east of Oakham, is usually 
regarded as Norman and later;t but attention was 
directed to the early character of the unusual 
chancel-arch and south doorway by Sir Alfred 
Clapham in 1933.? 

The south doorway is a square-headed opening, 
with a flat lintel, above which is a semicircular 
tympanum, recessed behind a semicircular arch 
and hood-moulding. The imposts are supported 
by angle-shafts which are illogically placed, not 
beneath the semicircular arch which they ought to 
support, but closer together, beneath a part of the 


imposts on which no load is carried, ‘T en 
are elaborately carved with overlapping ’ 
interwoven strands like basket-work, , 
strands, and figure-of-eight interlacing, 
capitals are roughly of cushion shape, and 
also elaborately carved, with palmette omar 
round. their curved faces and geometrical é 
ment on their vertical faces. The imposts h 
three-strand plaits along their vertical f,, es | 
cable-mouldings on their angles; and the ty 
panum has two beasts or dragons supporting 
wheel-shaped ornament with cable-moulded ; 
and palmette spokes. The outer arch is Norman 
character, with zig-zag ornament and diaper, by 
it does not fit the curve of the tympanum an 
therefore seems to be a later addition. Moreo ve 
the hood-moulding outside this arch ends 0 
beasts’ heads, while further beasts’ heads at 
placed, without any apparent reason, on eithe 
side of the tympanum. The lintel is also carves 
with a curiously disordered pattern, generalh 
resembling vine-scroll, and with cable-moulding 
along the salient angles, : 

The chancel-arch is round, of two orders, the 
outer square and the inner chamfered, without an y 
carved ornament. The jambs have flat imposts 
and angle-shafts on their west faces; and 
imposts and shafts are enriched with carving which 
is generally similar to that of the south doorway. 


ELMHAM (NORTH) 
Norfolk 
Map sheet 125, reference TF 987217 
Figure 461 


DEDICATION UNKNOWN 


Ruins of a complete church, consisting of a west axial 
tower with south turret-stair; a nave flanked by two 
small towers; transepts; and a small apsidal chancel: 
period C2; possibly rebuilt on ruins dating from 
period Az 


The ruins which now seem with reasonable cer- 
tainty to be fixed as those of the Anglo-Saxon 
cathedral of Elmham lie behind an inn, a few 
hundred yards north of the parish church of 


* [.BA.A., and ser., 19 (1913), 7583. 
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* Arch. J. 90 (1933), 399, and pl. xix. 


ees 


which is itself about 5 miles north 
», Arectangular moated enclosure, 
axis east and west, is closely fitted 
inch, in the south-west angle of a 
quare moated enclosure which has a 
its north-west angle. The ruins were 
d by the vicar in 1891, but their true 
was first appreciated by Mr T. But- 
investigations were reported in The 
March 1903. 

eral plan of the church is a Greek T, 
‘of an aisleless nave, crossed by a narrow 
, and completed by a semicircular apsidal 
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FIG. 102. NORTH ELMHAM, NORFOLK 


neral site plan. A, great mound; B, ditch; C, vestiges 
h; D, entry, probably not original; E, original 
try; F, later ditch; G, ruins of cathedral church. 


el. A west tower, with walls about a foot 
r than those of the nave, continues the 
emal line of the nave westward, and has at 
south-east corner a semicircular stair-turret, 
eral of whose stairs are still in good repair. 
e the western angles between the transepts and 
the nave, and with entries from the latter, are two 
mall square projecting buildings, which could be 
all chapels, but which Clapham and Godfrey* 
ded as having been towers, because their 
are a foot thicker than those of the nave, and 
ause that on the north is still standing to a 
ght of about 18 ft. No vestige of stairs can, 
ever, now be seen in either tower. 


* Ant. J. 6 (1926), 402-9. 
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The walls of the west tower and. the south wall 
of the nave still stand to a height of about 8 ft, but 
the north wall of the nave is largely destroyed. 
Except for the east wall of the transept, which is 
marked only by foundations, the transept and east 
towers are well defined by standing walls, but very 
little remains of the apse, except its foundations, 
and small sections of the western part of its walls. 

The walls of the building are made of coursed, 
roughly squared pieces of a brown aggregate 
known as carstone, and they stand on a well- 
formed square plinth of flint rubble. With a very 
few exceptions, the quoins and other facings are 
built of the same carstone as the wall, laid in 
blocks of the same average size, of about a foot; 
but pieces of limestone are used for the bases of the 
tower-arch, for the one remaining jamb of the 
north door of the transept, and for the quoins of 
the west tower. There are no remains of windows. 

A peculiar feature of the building is the use of 
quarter-round shafts as a decorative feature in the 
four re-entrant angles at the west of the transepts 
and the towers.? The excavations carried out by 
Clapham and Godfrey in 1926 showed the same 
feature at the angles between the eastern wall of 
the transept and the projecting walls of the apse. 
Moreover, immediately adjoining the quarter~ 
column in the northern angle, there was found on 
the north wall of the apse the complete base for 
a half-round column. In the absence of further 
remains of apse wall, it is, however, impossible to 
decide whether the whole curve of the apse was 
originally ornamented with these shafts or whether 
they occurred only in selected places. 

The dates of the church and of the earthwork 
present a number of problems. The ground-plan, 
with its narrow transept and shallow apse, would 
fit the latter part of the seventh century, when 
Theodore divided the East Anglian see between 
Dunwich and Elmham. Butterick suggested that 
the original church dated from this period; that 
it was destroyed by the Danes when, as recorded 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle for the year 870, 
‘the host rode across Mercia into East Anglia and 
took winter quarters at Thetford. ..and won the 
victory and slew the king (Edmund) and overran 
the entire kingdom [and destroyed all the monas- 


2 See Fig. mog: 
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FIG. 103, NORTH ELMHAM, NORFOLK 


Ground plan. A, foundations of ruined east wall and apse; B, post-Conquest staircase. The west tower and its 
turret are probably of a later pre-Conquest date than the nave although they have not been distinguished in the 


teries to which they came]’;* he suggested further 
that the earthwork within which the church is 
placed was first begun by the Danes, and that the 
whole area within it was raised by them about 
5 ft, using the spoil from the ditch, and partially 
covering the ruins of the church. The arrangement 
of the church with three towers, however, sug- 
gests a much later date, since it has commonly been 
believed that bell-towers were not introduced into 
England before the ninth century, at the earliest. 
Butterick suggested that a slight change in mason- 
ry, and the re-use of older material at higher 
levels, indicated that the church had in fact been 
rebuilt at a later date; and he assigned the re- 
building and the provision of a tower or towers to 
the tenth century. He also suggested that at this 
period of rebuilding, the raised mound, which 
partially overlay the early church, was dug away 
in the region of the church, so as to restore the 
original ground-level in that area. After the 
Conquest, a new parish church on a grander 
scale was erected nearby, and the fortified enclo- 
sure surrounding the early church was further 


* The original text of the chronicle does not include 
the words which are enclosed in square brackets and which 


wete an insertion into the twelfth-century Peterborough H.M.S.O., 1960), 1, and $~6. Also Med. Arch. 6-7 (1962-3)+ 
67-108. 


version of the chronicle (D. Whitelock, English Historical 
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Decuments (London, 1955), 177). 


60 80 ft 


strengthened by raising a mound in one corn 
in the usual Norman fashion, from which ds 
there is reason to believe that the bishops 
a residence within the enclosure. Bishop Henry 
Despenser obtained a licence in 1387 to fortify 
manor at Elmham and it is thought thai 
demolition of the apse, and its partial removal 
the digging of a subsidiary ditch, date from this 
period when Despenser adapted the old chu 
to form a fortified house. 
Clapham and Godfrey give much the same 
history, though with less detail, with less cer- 
tainty that anything remains of earlier date that 
the tenth century, and with rather more incline 
tion to regard the enclosure as a wholly Norme 
structure. 
Excavations which have recently been carried 
out under the direction of the Ministry of 
Works have been claimed to show that the stone 
church is not earlier than. the middle of the tenth 
century.? But a subsequent reappraisal of all the 
architectural evidence has been claimed to support 
an eighth-century date for the earliest stone fabric 


2 S. E. Rigold, North Elmham Saxon Cathedral (London, 


7 


am, and a date about the middle 
century for the enlargement of the 
addition of the transepts and apsidal 
wish at present to reserve judgment 


divisions in the nave, and the pro- 
rret at the south of the nave, all date 
of the church as a residence after the 
e projecting stair-turret at the south 
tower is, however, a pre-Conquest 
similar construction to that in the 
turret at Brixworth. It should be 
cularly how the central newel has been 
arately from the treads, and how, 
the sections of the newel have been 
away, their impressions remain clearly in 
merete rubble which supports the treads. 


NSIONS 

¢ internal dimensions of the church are as 

the tower is 19 ft by 18 ft 6 in., the nave 

t by 20ft 6in., the transept 14 ft Gin. by 
in., and the apse 11 ft by 18 ft 6in., the 

dimension in each case being from east to 


walls of the nave, transepts, and apse are all 
3 ft in thickness, but the walls of the west 
and of the twin eastern towers are about 


ker. 
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ELMHAM SOUTH) 
Suffolk 


Map sheet 137, reference 
TM 309826 


DEDICATION UNKNOWN 


Ruins of western chamber, nave, and apsidal 
chancel: period A3 or B 


At the turn of the century, argument raged hotly 
as to whether South Elmham in Suffolk or North 
Elmham in Norfolk was the place which had 
shared with Dommoc the distinction of having 
one of the two Anglo-Saxon cathedral churches 
of East Anglia, in the period from 673 to about 
the end of the ninth century.” It now seems to be 
reasonably certain thatit was North Elmham which 
had the cathedral church; but this does not at all 
detract from the interest of the ruins of the Old 
Minster at South Elmham. During and since the 
period of the controversy, far less attention than is 
due seems to have been given to this building, 
which presents so many unusual features and is 
so difficult to date with certainty. 

The ruins, lying in the area of the nine Elmham 
parishes, are not easy to locate; and, when we 
visited them in 1956 and 1957, were sadly over- 
grown. The best approach appears to be from 
Elmham St Cross by way of the Hall and then 
along a footpath to the interesting moated pre- 
cinct of about 34 acres, known locally as Minster 
Yard. This precinct is surrounded by a shallow 
ditch and a low bank planted with beech trees, 
which effectively screen the Old Minster and give 
its yard an air of mystery. 

The remains now consist of a rectangular area 
of uncut flint walling, roughly 76 ft long and 33 ft 
broad, with traces of foundations of an apse 
extending the ruins eastward to make an overall 
length of about too ft. At the west end the walls 


3 The traditional use of the name Old Minster for the 
existing ruins does not imply the former existence of a 
cathedral; the four categories of churches established in 
the eleventh century were high minsters (or cathedrals), 
minsters (sometimes called old minsters), lesser churches with 
cemeteries, and field churches (see C. A.R. Radford, 
R.P. Northants. A.A.S. 59 (1953), 17). 
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Exterior and interior elevations of window G 
showing how stone quoining has been 
robbed from F 
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FIG. 104. SOUTH ELMHAM, SUFFOLK 


A, B, trees growing in the ruined church; C, line of fallen tree; D, walls standing only a foot or two in height 
E, outline of apse defined by foundations; F, toothing on the interior of the walls showing where stone quoining h 


been robbed from the jambs of the windows. 


stand about 15 ft high, and the jambs of the 
western windows, two in the north and two in 
the south wall, as well as parts of the jambs and 
arched head of the west door, are still sharply 
defined, showing that the rather large, round- 
headed windows were splayed towards the inside 
only, and that the tall narrow door was cut 
straight through the wall, without recessing. The 
south wall stands to a considerable height for the 
whole length of the nave, and the rectangular 
area is divided by a well-defined cross-wall into a 
western area about 26 ft square internally and a 
nave of the same width but 4o ft in length. The 
western area, which may have been intended as a 
porch or chapel, is entered from the west by the 
doorway already mentioned, about 6 ft wide and 
11 ft high, and the wall dividing it from the 
nave has two doorways separated by a central pier 
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about 8 ft wide, which, if the porch had been 
used as a chapel, would have served as the back- 
ground for an altar. In each of the north anc 
south walls of the nave there were formerly three 
windows, similar to those in the west chamber; 
until recently, the south wall was fairly complete, 
but now the part with the central window has. 
fallen. At the east of the nave it is still possible to 
trace the southern jamb of the opening to the 
chancel, and to see that a solid sleeper wall runs 
right across the church under this opening. If the 
chancel was entered by a single arch, the position 
of the southern jamb fixes the span as about 21 ft 
and, since this is unusually wide, it has been sug- 
gested that the heavy sleeper wall supported 2 
triple chancel-arch as at St Pancras, Canterbury, — 
and at several other early churches in the south of 
England. 


f- 


d, writing after a visit to the 
ded that he had been told by the 
e estate that, although the Minster 
al ploughed and drained, the moat 
arched, and the interior of the 
red for a depth of 5 ft, no floor had 
hin, nor had any trace of inter- 
fics of antiquity been found either 
ut. Woodward also drew attention 
hich are still visible in the wails of 
‘or the support of scaffolding; and on 
against the completion and occupa- 
arch he suggested that it was a late- 
re, which was in course of erection 
f£ the Conquest, and was then aban- 
never completed. 

characteristics of the building are on 
le more suggestive of an early Saxon 
Saxon date; its windows have single 
its east end is apsidal; moreover there 
ation that the chancel-arch may have 
. The walls of the nave are uniformly 
toin. thick and those of the apse are 
as having been about 3 ft. Largely on 
ce of these thick walls, Baldwin Brown 
the ruin to a Norman date; but the door- 
straight through the walls do not easily 
tiod, nor does the absence of dressed stone 
quoins and around the window-openings. 
wer, the excellence of the mortar suggests an 
Saxon rather than a Norman date, and it 
= remembered that the walls of the early 
slo-Saxon church at Brixworth are no less 
K than these. 

incline to the view expressed by R. How- 
that the Old Minster at South Elmham was 
at a period when the Danes were active 
coming active in East Anglia; that it was 
for defence within the existing moat and 
part, which were either made for the purpose 
ready existing; and that, in spite of these pre- 
ions, the building of the church was stopped 
y the Danish invasion. The early Anglo-Saxon 


* P. Suff. Inst. Arch. 4 (1874), 1-7. 


ELMHAM (SOUTH) 


characteristics and the unfinished and unoccupied 
state of the church would both fit this hypo- 
thesis, which would place the church in period 
A3orB, 


DIMENSIONS 


The western porch and the nave are each 26 ft 
in width internally, and together represent a 
rectangular area 7o ft in length. The apse is 24 ft 
sin. wide and 21 ft 3 in. deep; and the overall 
length of the ruin is just over 102 ft. The walls of 
the nave and west porch are of a uniform thick- 
ness of 3 ft to in., and those of the chancel are 
3 it. 

Two windows are sufficiently preserved to fix 
their internal dimensions as 5 ft in width by about 
9 ft in height, narrowing to an aperture 1 ft 10 in. 
by 5 ft 1oin. in the exterior face of the wall. 
Externally their sills are 7 ft above the present 
level of the ground. The western doorway is 6 ft 
wide and 11 ft tall, and the twin doorways from 
the western porch to the nave are each about 
6 ft 9 in. wide. 
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ELSTED 


ELSTED 


Sussex 
Map sheet 181, reference SU 816197 
Figure 462 


ST PAUL 


North and west walls of nave; chancel-arch: 

period C3 
In 1848 this pleasant little church, about 5 miles 
east-south-east of Petersfield, together with the 
churches of the neighbouring parishes of Trey- 
ford and Didling, was abandoned in favour of 
a new structure which had been built midway 
between Elsted and Treyford as a ‘cathedral of 
the Downs’. By the early years of the twentieth 
century, the nave of Elsted church had become a 
roofless ruin of which only the east and north walls, 
and parts of the west and south walls, remained; 
while the chancel was in use for occasional ser- 
vices. Towards the close of the Second World 
War it was found that the pretentious church 
erected a century earlier was almost beyond 
repair, and the sensible decision was taken to bring 
the ancient parish churches back into use once 
more. 

At Elsted, the work of repair was carried out 
between 1952 and 1957, and the church now 
consists of the restored nave and chancel, with a 
modern porch and vestry flanking the nave on the 
south. The original north and east walls of the 
nave, and the early parts of the west wall, are of 
distinctive, herring-bone construction, of chalk 
rubble. The north wall is only 2 ft 4 in. thick, 
but contains two simple round-headed Norman 
arches which are now blocked but which formerly 
opened to a north aisle. These arches are almost 
certainly later insertions in an earlier wall, since 
they are separated by a solid section of the 
herring-bone walling and have long, but unequal, 
sections of herring-bone walling to the east and 
west. Moreover, the wall in which they stand 
would be exceptionally thin for a Norman wall. 

The chancel-arch, of plain square section, is 
distinctly stilted. It has plain square jambs, and 
simple, chamfered imposts, which are returned for 
short distances along the walls facing the nave and 


chancel. Neither the jambs nor any of the g 
of the arch are through-stones. q 

The quoins of the nave are hidden by buttre 
or other later work, except that to the north, 
which is of ashlar construction, without any a 
definite character that would serve to fix its d 


\ 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 30 ft 8 in. long internally, and 3 
gin. wide. Its original north wall is 2 4: 
thick and about 20 ft high. The chancel-arch, im 
wall only 2 ft 2in. thick, is 7 ft 8 in. wide ay 
14 ft gin. tall to the crown of the arch, althoug 
the tops of its imposts are only 9 ft 9 in. above d 
floor. 


REFERENCE 


H. L. Jessep, Anglo-Saxon Church Architecture in Sussep 
(Winchester, undated), 50-1. Church described & 
its ruinous condition. 


ESCOMB 
County Durham 
Map sheet 85, reference NZ 189301 
Figures 463, 464 


ST JOHN 
Complete church of nave and chancel: period A 


Before the age of coal-mining, Escomb must have 
been a beautiful village, on the banks of the 
River Wear, about a mile upstream from Bishop 
Auckland and accessible, as at present, only by the 
steep, narrow road that leads down through the 
village to the water's edge. The whole district 
suffered severely in the nineteenth-century mining 
development, but in recent years has recovered 
some of its former rural tranquillity. 

The church of St John is perhaps the most com 
plete small Anglo-Saxon church now standing, its 
only rivals for this distinction being Odda’s Chapel 
at Deerhurst and St Laurence’s Church at Bradford _ 
on-Avon. Unlike these two, however, Escomb 
church, in its circular churchyard, has been in 
continuous use as a church since Anglo-Saxon 
times, except for a short interval in the nineteenth 
century, when a new church was built at the top 
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Plan 


hill and the old church was allowed to lie 
and partly unroofed from 1863 until 
7. The early character of the church was 
appreciated until it was recognized by the 
R.E. Hooppell and described by him to 
bers of the Durham and Northumberland 
r logical Society in 1879." The church is not 
entioned by Bede, who lived close at hand at 
yw, and it has therefore been argued. that it is 
ely that it was built until after his death in 
but this is by no means a valid deduction, 
Bede named churches only when they 
associated with events which he was record- 
The early character of the building and its 
blance to other early work in Northumber- 
and Durham suggest that it was builtin period 
t A3, of which the latter would be consistent 
with a date after Bede’s death. 

_ Apart from the insertion of five medieval win- 
dows and the alteration of the south doorway, of 
which the eastern jamb alone is perhaps original, 

the ody of the church stands now as it was built 
bout twelve hundred years ago, a long rect- 
ang ar nave, with five small windows high up 
im its lofty walls, and a small square chancel, 

entered through an arch of outstanding dignity.? 


Me A.A. 35 (1879), 380. 

a s Hooppell seemed to imply that the south porch is 

. ginal, in support of which suggestion he drew attention 
the Stone benches formed of massive blocks like those 
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FIG, 10§. ESCOMB, COUNTY DURHAM 


The narrow and lofty proportions of the nave 
are at once apparent even from outside the church, 
and the impression which they give of great 
antiquity is confirmed by the massive side- 
alternate quoins and by the very simple construc- 
tion of doors and windows. The four original 
windows in the side walls of the nave, with sills 
about 13 ft above the ground, are now glazed 
near the outer face of the wall and are splayed 
internally to about twice their exterior size. All 
four of these windows are identical in construc- 
tion: a large rectangular stone forms the sill; two 
narrower rectangular slabs of stone form the jambs, 
which slope slightly together, so that the opening 
narrows towards the top; and a single rectangular 
lintel larger than the sill forms the head. 'The two 
north windows have flat heads, while those on the 
south have round heads cut in the lower face of 
the lintel. High up in the west gable of the nave, 
with its sill about 26 ft from the ground, a similar 
round-headed window has its head cut in an 
exceptionally massive rectangular lintel, and each 
of its jambs formed from two stones instead of 
one. The west wall also shows clearly the lines 
of the steeply pitched roof of a western annexe 
of some sort, now destroyed. 


of the main fabric, with marks of Roman tooling. It is, 
however, much more likely that the porch is a post- 
Conquest addition, built with stone from a former western 
armexe, to which reference is made below. 
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Interior 


FIG. 106. ESCOMB, COUNTY DURHAM 
Details of the eastern window on the north side of the nave. 


On the north are two original, square-headed 
doorways, that in the nave still in use, and that 
in the chancel now blocked. The jambs of these 
doorways do not pass straight through the wall, 
but are rebated for the hanging of their doors in 
the middle of the wall, where the north door of the 
nave hangs to this day. The jambs of the doorway 
of the chancel are of single, tall stones, while those 
of the north door of the nave are of three stones, 
two laid upright, and one laid flat between them 
to bond them into the wall. It should also be 
noticed how the upper stone of each jamb of the 
door of the nave is mortised into the lintel, in a 
fashion suggesting woodwork rather than mason- 
ry. The very different treatment of these two 
doorways suggests that they are of different dates, 
that in the nave being part of the original struc- 
ture, and that in the chancel a later insertion, but 
still in Anglo-Saxon times. 

High up in the south wall of the nave, between 
the heads of the two original windows, is an 
Anglo-Saxon sundial, almost certainly the oldest 
now in its original setting in the walls of a build- 
ing. The dial is almost a complete circle, standing 
forward from the surface of the wall, and outlined 
by an ornamental border in still higher relief; 
over the top and down the sides, this border 
takes the form of a serpent, and round the bottom 
of the circumference the border is in the form of a 
plait. Three lines may be seen on the dial, although 
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now very faint, one vertically downward, and th 
others at 45° on either side. The hole for the 
gnomon is also visible, coated internally with 
lead. Above the dial, and apparently forn 
part of the same decorative feature, is a projecting 
animal’s head; of tall, narrow and very com 
ventionalized cubical form. 

Internally, by far the most impressive feature is 
the tall, narrow chancel-arch, of which the jambs 
and head are formed of stones that pass through 
the full thickness of the wall. The jambs are of 
stones laid alternately upright and flat in the way 
now conveniently described as ‘Escomb fashion’, 
and the semicircular arch itself is formed of well- 
cut voussoirs with radial joints. The imposts do 
not project on the east and west faces of the wall, 
but on the soffit face they have a square projection, 
chamfered below. It may be noticed that the 
southern impost has been cut from a stone which 
is thicker than the impost itself, and that the 
lower part of the face of the stone has been cut to 
form part of the vertical face of the jamb; Baldwin 
Brown (p.140) compared this unusual feature 
with similar work in one of the gateways of the 
fort of Chesters on the Roman wall, and used 
this similarity to support his suggestion that this 
archway, like the tower-arch at Corbridge, was 
removed bodily from a Roman building, in this 
case probably from the neighbouring fort of 
Vinovia (Binchester). In further support of this 


, 


be noted that a great many of 
he building show Roman tooling." 
ction of the inner faces of the Anglo- 
yws is of great interest when viewed 
«terior. The round heads of the two 
are scen, like those of the west 
Sorbridge, to be cut from two stones: 
in each window has already been 
5 a square stone forming the outer head 
dow, the other extends through the 
+ of the wall and is about 6 ft or 7 ft in 
its inner face. The upright stones 
med the outer faces of the jambs are 
n the interior to extend through the full 
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DIMENSIONS 


Internally, the nave measures 43 ft 6in. by 
14 ft 6in. and its walls are 2 ft 4in. thick and 
about 23 ft high; the chancel is about 10 ft square; 
and the chancel-arch is 5 ft 3 in. wide and 15 ft 
high, measured from the floor of the nave. The 
church is built of large, roughly dressed, squared 
stones, with particularly large quoin-stones, many 
of which are up to 2 ft in height and between 3 ft 
and 4 ft in length along the wall-face. Towards the 
eaves the size of the stones of the walling decreases 
markedly, but not the size of the quoin-stones. 

The dimensions of the windows are as follows: 


Exterior faces 


-——--_------- st 
Width Height Height of Interior faces 
of of sill above 
aperture aperture ground. Width Height 
ft in. ft in. ft in. ft in. ft in. 
und-headed south windows tT 3 2 8 73, 2 2S 5 7 
headed north windows I, *3 2 6 rao 2S 4 10 
d-headed west window T 03 3) 4c 25° 9 3° 10) 4 3 
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ness of the wall and to rest on large flat 
hich form the remaining lower part of 
nbs, beside the downward inner slope of 
It is of particular interest to note that 
mbs still show the vertical grooves which 
he original wooden shutters, near the outer 
the wall but inside the line of the present 
zing. The square-headed windows in the north 
ll are of roughly similar construction, except 
eir flat lintels extend as one stone through 
| thickness of the wall. 
church as now seen, and as described above, 
almost without ornament, but that its builders, 
others working in the same district, were able 
Make carved stones of great merit has been 
hown by fragments that were recovered during 
Testoration of the church in 1880. Built into 
gables, no doubt at earlier restorations, there 
found to be a number of delicately carved 
ments of cross-shafts of the high quality 
ommonly assigned to the Hexham school.” 


_ A re-used Roman stone near the east of the exterior 
th wall of the nave shows the lettering vi LEG, now set 
€ down in the wall. It is known that the sixth legion 


din this district. 


The rebate in the north doorway of the nave is 
2in. in depth round the jambs and the head, and 
is placed about 8 in. from the outer face of the 
wall. The doorway narrows toward the top, and 
its dimensions internally are 5 ft 9 in. in height 
and 3 ft in width at the top, widening to 3 ft 4 in. 
at the floor. 

The sundial is placed mid-way between the two 
south windows, about 16 ft above the ground, 
and the dial measures 1 ft 7in. from side to 
side. 
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FAKENHAM MAGNA 
Suffolk 


Map sheet 136, reference TL 910765 


ST PETER 
Eastern parts of side walls of nave: period C3 


About 5 miles south-south-east of Thetford, the 
tall tower of this church forms a prominent land- 
mark, close beside a wide bend in the main road 
to Ixworth. At first sight the church is all of the 
Decorated period, a simple, aisleless building with 
a nave and chancel of the same width, and a tall, 
graceful tower. 

There is, however, clear evidence that the 
church began before the Conquest, with a nave 
and a narrower chancel; that the nave was altered 
in Norman times by extending it westward, or by 
rebuilding its western part; and that the church 
assumed its present form only in the fourteenth 
century by the building of a new and larger 
chancel outside the former one, by the piercing of 
the Decorated windows through the walls of the 
nave, and by the erection of the tower. 

The evidence for the pre-Conquest character of 
the nave is given by the survival of its eastern 
quoins, in excellent long-and-short technique. The 
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south face of the south-east quoin is fully y 
except for a few inches at the bottom. Ip 
height of about 13 ft, showing four well-d, 
long-and-short pairs, above which the oe i 
couple of feet of quoining are of random = 
ter. The north-east quoin is partially hidd wil 
modern north vestry but, nevertheless, i 
four well-defined pairs and one further 
to a total height of 15 ft. Beneath this quoin, 


ft 
I§ 


FIG. 107. FAKENHAM MAGNA, NORFOLE 
The south-east quoin of the nave. 


running westward for some feet, is a well-pre- 
served plain flint plinth of square section. No sucht 
plinth is at present visible on the south, where the 
ground appears to have risen some inches. 

There appears to be a change in texture in the 
flint walling, about 16 ft to the west of these 
quoins, and in the later western part of each of the 
north and south walls there may be seen a tall, 
narrow, round-headed early Norman window, 
with jambs and pseudo-arched head in well- 
dressed ashlar. It seems hard to believe that the 
original nave would have been as short as 16 ft 


x Jit would therefore follow that for 
n the western part of the nave was 
arly Norman times. 


ONS 
nave is 20ft 4in. wide inter- 


side walls 2 ft 10 in. thick and about 


n quoins comprise ‘longs’ averaging 
in height and ‘shorts’ averaging 8 in. 
t and about 30 in. in horizontal length. 


FAREHAM 
Hampshire 
N ap sheet 180, reference SU 582065 


ST PETER AND ST PAUL 


Side and east walls of chancel, now used as 
Lady Chapel: period C 


ch arch of St Peter and St Paul at Fareham is 
© means one of the major examples of pre- 
nquest architecture, but, as will be seen from 
following notes, we find it both more attrac- 
-and also less problematical than would be 
ed from any of the descriptions which 
ave read elsewhere. The church stands on 
round on the west side of the main road 
mediately opposite the minor road which 
orth-east to Boarhunt. 

Most of the present church dates from the 
eenth century, or later, including the chancel, 
, ttansepts, and fine, spacious, well-lit, 
and galleried nave; but by good fortune 
many reconstructions have spared the lower 
of the chancel of the pre-Conquest church, 
h now forms part of the Lady Chapel, 
tanking the present chancel. 

Of the present Lady Chapel, about 43 ft long 
and 16 ft wide internally, only the eastern part, of 
20 ft in internal length, represents the pre- 
quest chancel, the remainder being a thir- 
h-century westward extension. The junction 
ween the early and the later work may clearly 


* Baldwin Brown (1925), 453; A. R. and P. M. Green, 


ts 2 Ses and Sculpture in Hampshire (Winchester, 
951), 1 5 


FAREHAM 


be seen beside the Early English north door, not 
only by a change in the fabric and by a vertical 
straight joint, but also much more clearly by a 
change in the thickness of the walling, which in 
the Anglo-Saxon eastern part is only 27 in. by 
contrast with a thickness of about 39 in. in the 
thirteenth-century addition. 

It is perhaps worth while here to correct an 
error into which both Baldwin Brown and the 
Greens seem to have been led by their having 
failed to notice that only the castern part of the 
Lady Chapel represents the pre-Conquest fabric." 
They regarded the whole of the lower walling of 
the Lady Chapel as being of pre~Conquest date, 
and argued that, since 43 ft would clearly be 
unduly long for a chancel of that date, it must 
therefore have been the nave of the Anglo-Saxon 
church. They noted, but gave no explanation for, 
the absence of any sign of an opening in the east 
wall, as a means of access from the supposed 
nave into a chancel, The explanation is immedi- 
ate, namely, that there was no opening, as may be 
verified on the site, because the existing remains 
are those of a chancel, about 16 ft wide and 20 ft 
long internally, with walls 2 ft 3 in. thick, and 
now surviving to a height of about 6 ft. 

The north-east quoin? has survived in this early 
walling, to about the same height, and shows 
four well-defined long-and-short pairs of quoin- 
stones. It is also quite easy to distinguish the 
rough, flint-rubble fabric of the original Anglo- 
Saxon walling from the finer, and more carefully 
laid, flints above. It is now impossible to say 
whether the south-east quoin has survived behind 
a modern buttress, or whether it has been removed 
in order to give a better bonding between the 
original east wall and that of the later chancel. 

Internally, there are no pre-Conquest features, 
but there is no reason to doubt that the thin 
dividing wall between the Lady Chapel and the 
later chancel is of the same pre-Conquest date as 
the other two walls. 


DIMENSIONS AND REFERENCES 


These have been fully given in the text and 
footnotes. 


2 V.C.H., Hampshire, 3 (London, 1908), 214, refers toa 


long-and-short south-west quoin, but this must be anerror. _ 
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FETCHAM 


FETCHAM 


Surrey 


Map sheet 170, reference TQ 149555 


ST MARY 


Nave, and possibly part of chancel: 
period C 


About 2 miles south-west of Leatherhead, the 
small church of Fetcham has a delightful setting 
in the extensive grounds of Fetcham Park. The 
church now consists of an aisled nave with modern 
north porch, a long chancel with transeptal north 
chapel and modern north vestry, and a twelfth- 
century tower, at the east of the south aisle. The 
fabric is of flints, and in the west wall it is not 
difficult to distinguish the outline of the original, 
aisleless nave, from the later work in the west walls 
of the aisles. 

The original, aisleless nave and small square 
chancel seem to have remained unchanged until 
about the middle of the twelfth century, when an 
arcade of three round arches was opened into a 
south aisle. Later, the tower was added at the east 
of this aisle, and then, in the thirteenth century, 
the chancel was lengthened, and the north tran- 
sept and north aisle were added. In the eighteenth 
century, the south aisle become ruinous and was 
demolished; it was rebuilt in the second half of 
the nineteenth century, when the north porch and 
north vestry were also added. 

Two distinctively pre-Conquest features have 
survived in the nave, namely, the western quoins, 
and the south window, which is partially cut 
away by the central arch of the Norman south 
arcade. The south-west quoin has survived almost 
intact, partly of flint, but mainly of Roman tiles, 
with the west wall of the aisle meeting the old 
work in a straight vertical joint. The north-west 
quoin has been much more severely cut about by 
later work, but it has survived in part. The south 
window is a small, round-headed, internally 
splayed opening, without any external rebate or 
splay for the fixing of a shutter or glass. Its outer 
face is wholly constructed of tiles, which are 
neatly laid to face the jambs and to arch the head. 
The construction of its inner face is hidden by 
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modern plaster, except for the head, which, j 
exterior, is neatly arched in tiles. 

No details of early work are visible j 
chancel, 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 34 ft long internally and 20 fy 
with walls 2 ft 6in. thick and about 22 { } 
The south window is 8 in. wide externally 
5 in. tall, splayed internally to become about 
wide by 6 ft tall, with its interior sill about ; 
above the floor. 
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FLIXTON 
Suffolk 


Map sheet 137, reference TM 312866 


ST MARY 


The pre-Conquest tower was completely rebuilt in 
1861: originally period C 


Of the two Flixtons in Suffolk, the church of 
one, near Oulton, was destroyed by a hurricane 
in 1703, and never rebuilt, while the other, near 
Bungay, was so drastically restored by Salvin ia 
1861 that nothing remains of the original fabric 
except the Early English north arcade. It is, 
however, an extraordinary fact that the tower was 
rebuilt in pseudo-Saxon style, with a German- 
helm roof, like that at Sompting. The following 
description of the tower before its rebuilding 
is copied from the Rev. A. Suckling’s History 
and Antiquities of the County of Suffolk (Londoa, 
1846): 
The church of Flixton comprises a square tower, a nave 
with north aisle, and a ruinated chancel. The tower is by 
far the most ancient part of the edifice, being unquestlon~ 
ably of Anglo-Saxon construction. It is built entirely of 
uncut flints, laid in rude horizontal courses, and is at present 
entered from the body of the church through an arch 12 
its eastern wall, enlarged about the time of Henry the 
Third, if we may judge from the fashion of the pillars 
which sustain it. 


FORNCETT ST PETER 


entrance was beneath a low triangular- 
i western side, which has recently been 
the removal of plaster from its interior 


de of the lower paxt of the tower is 
equally splayed inside and out. 
have on the west a circular-headed 
at the sill but not in the jambs or the 
stage, on each side, is a circular-headed 
ly splayed within, so as to leave but a 
aperture in the external face of the wall. 
windows are very far from the vertical, 
ds the arch and being wider towards the 


f the belfry is a balustre window. The 
finder of equal thickness throughout, and is 
by the ordinary Norman cushion capital. 
d jambs of the windows are made up of rag 
ere and there a large smooth pebble. The 
the arch, with part of the soffit adjoining, 
th rough-cast. 

wer leans fearfully towards the south-west, in 
ace of the subsidence of its foundations. At 
took place is unrecorded, but it evidently 
the thirteenth century, as the pillars of the 
ts east wall, constructed about that period, are 
t of the perpendicular by the declination of the 


account of the church includes a 
one of the belfry windows, and is 
a valuable record of one of the early 
ch were swept away in the nineteenth 


FORNCETT ST PETER 
Norfolk 


“Map sheet 137, reference TM 166928 
Figure 465 


oT PETER 


ound west tower, part of west wall of nave, and 
possibly south wall of chancel: period C3 


a burch and rectory of St Peter at Forncett 
at the end of a long avenue, amid fields, 
a tributary of the Yare, about 10 miles 
A-south-west of Norwich and 2 miles to the 
: f the Roman road which runs from Norwich 
ch. In its present form the church con- 
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sists of a round west tower, an aisled nave, and 
an aisleless chancel, all built of flint rubble, with 
dressed-stone facings. 

Pre-Conquest work is immediately recog- 
nizable in the tower and the adjoining west wall 
of the nave, in which a vertical straight joint 
marks the original width of the nave, before 
its widening and reconstruction in the Perpen- 
dicular period. The tower is unusually rich in 
early openings, most of which have retained their 
original form. The pseudo-Norman west door- 
way and the cushion capital and round-arched 
heads of the western double belfry window are, 
however, Victorian insertions, in replacement 
of Perpendicular facings which are shown in 
Ladbrooke’s drawing of the church in 1823.‘ 
Apart from the battlemented parapet of cut 
flints, the tower is of Anglo-Saxon workmanship 
throughout, and close below the parapet is an 
unusual row of no less than eight evenly spaced, 
circular, double-splayed windows. Next below 
come the four double belfry windows, of which 
all but the western one have double triangular 
heads, formed of flint rubble like the walls them- 
selves. The window-heads are carried by thin 
imposts and by plain rectangular through-stone 
slabs, which are supported on tall cylindrical 
mid-wall shafts, each formed of a single stone, 
and each having a simple base and a cushion 
capital, The windows themselves now have 
wooden mid-wall shutters, pierced with orna- 
mental openings. 

Close below the belfry there follows another 
set of four windows, these, however, being narrow 
round-headed slits, splayed internally, and placed 
not directly below the four belfry windows, but 
mid-way between. Somewhat lower again, and 
facing north, west, and south, are three circular 
windows, perhaps a little larger than the upper 
row of eight but, like them, splayed within and 
without. Finally, a single, narrow round-headed 
window over the west door serves to light the 
ground floor of the tower. All these openings 
are constructed without the use of dressed stone, 
mainly from flints, but with some slight use of 
larger stones and tiles in the arches of the 
round heads. 


* R, Ladbrooke, Views of the Churches in Notfolk (Norwich, 1821-34). 
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FORNCETT ST PETER 


Internally, the principal feature is the tower- 
arch, one of the most impressive of its kind in 
East Anglia, almost rs ft in height, only 5 ft 4 in. 
in width, and entirely plain, save for simple, 
chamfered imposts which are not returned along 
either wall-face. The main body of the west door- 
way of the tower has escaped the ‘improvement’ 
suffered. by its outer face and is a good example of 
simple Anglo-Saxon workmanship in which, as 
in the tower-arch, the only use of dressed stone is 
in the plain chamfered imposts. Within the tower 
it may be seen that the square jambs and round 
heads of both the west doorway and the tower- 
atch are formed of flints, with some use of flat 
stones and tiles in the arched heads, which are laid 
with considerable disregard for radial setting of 
the stones. 

In the exterior south wall of the chancel, above 
the priest’s doorway, there may be seen the ves- 
tiges of a somewhat problematical blocked round 
arch, presumably of a blocked window, which 
from its shape cannot reasonably be assigned to 
periods other than Anglo-Saxon, Norman, or the 
Classical revival. Since the lower part of this 
window has been blocked and cut away by a 
pointed doorway, it cannot itself have been built 
later than the fourteenth century. It seems most 
likely that it represents the remains of an Anglo- 
Saxon double-splayed window, and that it serves 
to fix this part of the chancel as being contem- 
porary with the main walls of the nave and 
the tower. 


DIMENSIONS 


The tower is circular in plan, 11 ft in internal 
diameter, with walls nearly 4 ft in thickness and 
about 6o ft in height. The nave is 38 ft long 
internally, and 19 ft wide, with side walls 2 ft 
10 in. thick. The chancel is 31 ft long and 15 ft 4 in. 
wide. 

The tower-arch is 5 ft 4 in. wide and 14 ft 10 in. 
high, and the original west doorway, as measured 
within the tower, is 3 ft wide and 5 ft 8 in. high. 
The round-headed window immediately above 
the west doorway has an exterior aperture 6 in. 
wide and about 3 ft 6in. tall, with its sill 11 ft 
above the ground. Internally, it is splayed to 
become 3 ft wide and 5 ft 6 in. tall, with its sill 
7 ft above the floor. 
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FOSTON 
Leicestershire 
Map sheet 133, reference SP 603950 


ST BARTHOLOMEW 


North wall of nave, with round-headed window 
cut away by Norman arch: probably pre-Congu 


About 6 miles south of Leicester, Foston chy 
is pleasantly situated in wooded rolling coun 
between Countesthorpe and Kilby, without 
village nearby. It now consists of a re angt 
west tower; a nave, with south porch and y 
aisle; and.a chancel, with a north chapel. Ablod 
arcade in the south wall of the church shows that: 
surviving north aisle once had a companion ont 
south. The blocked south arcade is of point 
Gothic style; but the north arcade, which ope 
from the nave to the north aisle, is Norman, w 
three simple round arches. Itis, however, atoncez 
parent that the three Norman arches are of differe 
dates, for, while the two western arches are similz 
each of two plain square orders, the eastern ardl 
is even simpler since it is of one square order, 
Above the eastern curve of the eastern ard 
there is visible towards the nave the block 
round head of a window whose jambs have beet 
cut away by the arch. The window is therefor 
earlier than the arch; it must, therefore, be eithe 
very early Norman or else pre-Norman. Sine 
the wall is only 2 ft 3 in. thick, there is a strong 
presumption in favour of a pre-Norman date. The 
interior head which is visible in the nave is arched 
with eleven roughly shaped stone voussoirs, which 
are set with fairly radial joints. The exterior h 
is not visible in the aisle, but it might be reveal 
if the plaster could be removed from the wall. The 
small size of the interior head does not define with 
certainty whether the window was single-splaye ed 
or double-splayed, and it is, therefore, desirable 
that the plaster should be removed from the outet 
face in order to settle this question. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 36 ft long internally, and 16 ft wid 
with walls 2 ft 3 in. thick, and about 20 ft high 
The blocked window is 1 f 6 in. wide internallys 
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FRAMINGHAM EARL 
; Norfolk 


_ Map sheet 126, reference TG 277028 


Figure 466 


ST ANDREW 
Round west tower, nave, and chancel: period C3 


til the middle of last century, the churches of 
© Framinghams, about 4 miles south-east 
orwich, had suffered little change from the 
e of their erection about the Conquest; but 
; ingham Pigot the church was entirely 
3 ilt in 18509, and that at Framingham Earl was 
ather drastically restored at about the same time. 
a flint-built church, now consisting of a 
ar West tower, an aisleless nave with north 
south porches, and an aisleless chancel in two 
s, Separated externally by broad, flat pilasters 
the side walls. About mid-way between these 
sters and the later, medieval, square cast end, 
me original side walls begin to curve inwards, 
Mdicating that the original east end was apsidal. 
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FRAMINGHAM EARL 


o 10 20 ft 


FIG. 108. FRAMINGHAM EARL, NORFOLK 


In spite of the drastic nineteenth-century 
restoration, many interesting and unusual features 
have survived, making the church one of some 
importance in the study of East Anglian charac- 
teristics of the late-Saxon period. This is particu- 
larly true of the quoins, all of which are formed 
of flints alone, without any use of freestone, in 
sharp contrast to the Norman use of dressed stone 
in the facings of the north and south doorways. 
The quoins are unusual in the way in which 
exceptionally large flints, up to about 1 ft in 
height, have been used in the lower parts, cut to 
give flat faces along the two sides of the angle, 
while the upper parts of the quoins are formed in 
the more usual way with uncut smaller flints like 
the main body of the walling. 

If the church were of early Norman date, as 
has been very generally supposed, surely it would 
be difficult to understand why dressed stone was 
used for the facings of the Norman chancel-arch 
and doorways but was not used at all in the 
quoins or in the flat pilasters of the chancel. The 
proper explanation appears to be that the main 
fabric is Anglo-Saxon or Saxo-Norman, built 
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FRAMINGHAM EARL 


before the use of dressed stone became common, 
and that the facings of the doorways and the 
chancel-arch are later insertions. 

Further support for this view is given by the 
two small circular double-splayed windows, one 
of which has survived in each of the side walls of 
the chancel, about 3 ft from the nave and 3 ft 
from the top of the wall. These also are built 
wholly without dressed stone, their splays and 
heads formed of the same flint fabric as the walls, 
and, like them, retaining some vestiges of a light 
protective coat of plaster. As with most of the 
East Anglian double-splayed circular windows, 
the apertures, about 9 in. in diameter, are about 
the middle of the wall, and the splay is such as to 
give a diameter of about 2 ft in the wall face. 

The shallow pilaster-strips, at the east of this 
section of the chancel, are of the same coursed, 
undressed flint as the main body of the walling. 
They project about 3in. and are 2 ft 3 in. in 
breadth. They appear to have been a special 
feature introduced to separate the rectangular 
western part of the chancel from an apsidal east 
end, and as such are a unique survival. In a 
different context, however, the use of raised 
flint-work as an ornamental feature is quite 
common in churches of this period in East Anglia, 
as in the external arcading of the towers at Tas~ 
burgh and Haddiscoe Thorpe, and in the plastered 
internal arcading at Great Durham. 

The exact size and shape of the original east end 
is now difficult to discover, but of the 6 ft 8 in. of 
walling eastward from the pilasters about one- 
half on each side appears to be original, while the 
remainder continuing eastward is of a different 
and later character. The original parts show a dis- 
tinct inward curvature just before the junction 
with the later eastward walling, as if to indicate an 
apsidal termination. It therefore looks as if the 
original east end had been a semicircular apse, 
with its diameter at the east face of the wide 
pilasters, in which case the eastern face of the 
curved wall would have been about 2 ft further 
east than the present square east end. It would be 
of interest to see whether any evidence in support 
of this deduction could be found by careful 
excavation beside the east wall of the chancel. It 


a ee Eee 


® Proc. Arch. Inst., Norwich, 1847 (London, 1851), 180-1. 
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should be noted that the whole chancel ig Ja: 
on a plan which narrows quite markedly toy 
the east, even with its present straight walls 

As the church now stands all the windows 
than the circular pair in the chancel are | 
insertions, but Mr J. H. Parker, writing in 3g 
said that there were two circular windows on 
northandone on the south. He also referred to, 
small narrow lancet windows, but unfortum 
gave no details that would serve to settle wit 
they were the precursors of the small ninetee 
century windows so unusually placed in the x 
row sections of west wall that flank the tower 

The fabric of the tower, although of flints jj 
the nave and chancel, is, nevertheless, of ye 
different quality. While the walls of the nave a 
chancel contain flints of very varying size, indy 
ing some very big flints with cut faces, the toweri 
built of carefully coursed flints of fairly uniform 
small size. It seems reasonable, therefore, ¢ 
think of the tower as a later addition to the nave 
but as it is joined to the nave with quarter-roum 
pilasters in the re-entrant angles, like those 2 
Roughton and Tasburgh, there seems no reason 
doubt that the tower is of pre-Conquest date 
The Norman appearance of the windows in th 
tower should not be accepted as evidence for as 
signing the tower itself to the twelfth century, sinc 
all of these are nineteenth-century restorations? 

By contrast with the elaborate Norman chancel- 
arch, Parker described the tower-arch in 1847 a8 
‘round, small, plain, square-edged, not recessed, 
but with the usual Norman imposts’. He went 
on to say that ‘over the tower-arch is a small win- 
dow that opened into the church’ and he added that 
‘many persons will consider this part of the church 
to be Saxon’. Such a statement from one who so 
stoutly denied the survival of any masonry from 
before the Conquest is very strong confirmation 
that he was almost convinced, against his will, of 
the pre-Norman character of the tower-arch and 
its surroundings. 

The tower-arch is now much plastered, but is 4 
simple, round-headed opening, whose jambs 
round-headed arch are cut straight through the 
wall with a plain square section. The quirked and 
chamfered imposts do not run through the full 


2 None of them appears in Ladbrooke’s drawing of 1823+ 


f the jambs but only through the 
the nave. It is, therefore, possible 
part of the tower-arch represents 
doorway, and that the remaining 
+ (without any imposts) represents a 
£ the wall when the tower was 
he Anglo-Saxon era. It is impossible 
soint with certainty save by removing 
d inspecting the wall beneath, but 
pport is given to the suggestion by 
hich the wall becomes thinner on the 
s the top of the tower-arch. 
wall of the nave is obscured, above 
ch, by the modern organ, but the 
indow to which Mr Parker referred may 
within the tower itself, 2 round-headed 
straight through the wall, and there- 
probably a doorway than a window. 

and head are of plain flints, with no 
stone, and no imposts. 
count of the repair of one of the circular 
of the chancel, last century, Mr Manning 
ed the existence of a groove round the 
re in its narrowest part, in which he said 
was found ‘a circular wooden frame pierced 
yelet holes, evidently in order to thread 
string or some other substance to keep out 
} or weather, in the place where the glass 
id now be’.! 


MENSIONS 


ower is circular in plan, about 8 ft in 
ter internally and about 14 ft externally. It 
about 45 ft in height, but Ladbrooke’s 
showed it only about 30 ft high in 1823, 
a conical “pepper-pot’ roof. 

have is 30 ft long internally on the south 
d 31 ft 2in. on the north side, and 17 ft 
The chancel is 22 ft long and is 14 ft 6 in. 
le at the west, narrowing to 11 ft at the east. 
‘Side walls of nave and chancel are about 2 ft 
in thickness, and those of the nave are about 


€ tower-arch is 4 ft 3 in. wide and 10 ft s in. 
“measured from the floor of the nave. The 
ay above is 2 ft 6 in. wide and about 5 ft high. 


Norf. Arch, 8 (1879), 334. There are other instances of 
d wooden frames in Norfolk, e.g. South Lopham. 
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FRAMINGHAM PIGOT 
Norfolk 
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ST ANDREW 


No existing remains: complete period C3 church 
survived to 1859 


The small, late-Saxon church at Framingham 
Pigot, about 4 miles south-east of Norwich, was 
swept away in 1859 to make way for the present 
church, which, having been built in the early 
Decorated style at the sole expense of a local resi- 
dent, was opened with great rejoicing on 15 Sep- 
tember 1859, when a poem celebrating the event 
contrasted the ample and dignified character of 
the new church with the inappropriate character 
of its predecessor which ‘three years ago was 
comparatively speaking a mere barn, uglier than 
the meanest conventicle’.? But it is possible, from 
two brief accounts of the church and from an 
engraving, to piece together a fairly reliable pic- 
ture of the late-Saxon fabric which had survived 
almost unchanged until the Victorian rebuilding. 

Brief notes on a number of churches in and 
about Norwich were published in the volume 
commemorating the visit of the Archaeological 
Institute to Norwich in 1847, and in those notes 
Mr J. H. Parker said of Framingham Pigot: 


A small plain church of early character, built of flint, with 
brick and tile quoins. It has a small round window, and a 
plain loop splayed inside and out like the other Framing- 
ham. 


? A.L, M., ‘Memorial lines on the opening of Framing- 
ham Pigot church’, Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. (1859), 428. 
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FRAMINGHAM PIGOT 


Two years later, in the Archaeological Journal, 
Mr Jobn Gunn discussed with great perception the 
special local characteristics of the early Norfolk 
churches that are “supposed to be of the Saxon 
period’. He said of Framingham Pigot that the 
entire church is of one period except the more 
modern inserted doors and windows; he noted the 
occurrence of ‘double-splayed windows, both 
circular and oblong, in the nave and chancel’; he 
remarked, on the quoins of Roman tile and on the 
appearance of herring-bone work in places; and 
finally he contrasted the use of rubble for the early 
windows with the ashlar freestone that had been 
used for the jambs and arches of the more modern 
windows and doors. 

Gunn’s article contained an engraving of the 
church, showing a simple two-cell structure, witha 
single bell in a bell-cote over the west gable. 
A circular double-splayed window is clearly 
shown over the pointed, ashlar, north doorway; 
and further east in the north wall of the nave is a 
tall window which looks as though it is one of the 
round-headed, double-splayed openings. In the 
west wall there is clearly shown a tall, blocked 
doorway reminiscent of the existing tower-arch 
at Framingham Earl. We think it is therefore 
reasonable to suggest that both churches were 
originally of similar form, with western doorways, 
and that the west tower at Framingham Earl was a 
later addition. 


REFERENCES 


See the articles by J. H. Parker, and J. Gunn, to 
which reference is made under Framingham Earl. 


FRESHWATER 
Isle of Wight 
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ALL SAN AS 
Side walls of nave, over later arcades: period C 


The church at Freshwater, about 2 miles south of 
Yarmouth, looks over the long tidal estuary of 
the River Yar, while the village has now mostly 
moved away nearer the sea, leaving only a nucleus 
beside the church. A major reconstruction in 1874 


provided the church with wide aisles, flanking the 
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nave on both sides, under separate gab 
and at the same time the chancel was ex, 
eastward and a north vestry added. 1 

Until recently it was thought that the , 
parts of the church were a small Norman ; 
way, and the central core of the chancel, tog, 
with the two side-chapels which open. is 
through Transitional Norman arches. But 
there have been exposed in the walls of the 
three long-and-short quoins which  sery 
establish the plan of a simple, aisleless, 
Conquest nave, through whose side wall 
later Transitional Norman arcades were 5 
sequently cut. 

The first operation of enlarging the ¢ 
Conquest church must have been the provyis 
of a new chancel, flanked by the side-ch 
already mentioned; for the walls containin e 
Transitional Norman arches opening to th 
chapels are built in direct continuation of the 
walls of the Anglo-Saxon nave, as is proved 
small remaining fragment of the north-east quo 
of the nave. The Anglo-Saxon. chancel must tht 
have been demolished, and no trace of it no 
remains except possibly foundations beneath i 
present floor. 

Later in the twelfth century the nave ¥ 
enlarged by the provision of aisles on each side 
opening from the nave through arcades of the 
Transitional Norman arches, which were 
through each of the side walls of the Anglo 
Saxon nave. A broad pier of masonry separate 
each of these arcades from the thirteenth-century 
atch to the west, which represents a later west 
ward extension of the nave. During this extensiot 
the original west wall was completely cut awa} 
except for its quoins, which are now exposed t 
view in the broad masonry piers. They may 
seen. to consist of several pairs of long-and-shor 
stones, with the faces of the ‘shorts’ cut back 
slightly, where they extend beyond the ‘longs’, 80 
as to show a neat pilaster, clasping the angle of the 


wall. 


DIMENSIONS 


The surviving quoins serve to show that the 
nave was roughly 42 ft long internally, and 17 if 
broad. Its walls are 32 in. thick, of roughly course® 
stone rubble. 


AYTON THORPE 
. Norfolk 

p sheet 124, reference TE 74.5185 
Figure 467 


ST MARY 


{ west tower, and west and south walls of 

j nave: period C3 

about-7 miles east of King’s Lynn, 
ng church of Gayton Thorpe stands 
churchyard of roughly circular shape, 
from the site of a Roman villa. The 
sists of a tall, round, Anglo-Saxon or 
rman west tower, with a late-Norman 
: an aisleless chancel; and an aisleless nave 
as later been widened on the north and pro- 
with a north vestry and a south porch. ‘The 
‘is mainly of flint, but the lower part of the 
r is of large blocks of stone, of which some 
and others are dark brown carstone. The 
o has some carstone in its south wall, as 
few surviving blocks in the west wall, to 
e former position of the original north- 
in of the nave. 

contrast with the elaborate late-Norman or 
nsitional work in the belfry, the tall lower 
se of the tower is very plain, rising sheer, and 
h no openings except the two round-headed 
played west windows, which light the 
lower floors. The jambs and arches of both 
windows are formed without the use of 
stone or tiles, but the upper window has 
eslab set in the thickness of the wall to form 
€actual aperture, only 42in. tall and 13 in. wide. 
the position of this slab, nearer the inner than 
le outer face of the wall, and the very wide 
mal splaying of the window, to form an 
hing about 9 ft tall by 5 ft wide, are both so 
al as to suggest that this window is either 
restored or else a modern insertion. 
et support is given to this suggestion by 
fact that Ladbrooke’s drawing of the church 
ws only the lower window in the west of the 


GAYTON THORPE 


The indication of pre-Conquest date given by 
these double-splayed windows, or at any rate by 
the lower one, is supported by the interior of the 
tower; for, above the tower-arch, and now visible 
only within the tower, is a blocked upper door- 
way, of characteristically Anglo-Saxon type, both 
in shape and construction, its jambs and tri- 
angular head being cut straight through the wall 
and being formed of plain flints, without any use of 
dressed stone. The triangular head has no imposts, 
but each side is set back about 2 in. behind the 
jambs. 

The tower-arch is of Norman proportions and 
of Norman construction, except for its very rough 
imposts, which are of through-stones and may 
have come from an earlier arch, whose outline 
may be traced within the tower, about 2 ft above 
the head of the present arch. The long rough 
stones of the earlier arch form a sharp contrast 
with the carefully dressed voussoirs of the 
Norman arch beneath it. 

The tower is markedly oval rather than circular 
in plan, and from outside it may be seen that this 
peculiarity arises principally from a flattening of 
the eastern wall, perhaps in order to simplify the 
junction between the tower and the roof of the 
nave. In the eastern face of the early lower part 
of the tower there may be seen, close above the 
roof of the nave, the outline of an earlier win- 
dow, or perhaps an ornamental arch similar to 
those that have survived much more distinctly 
at Burnham Deepdale. It is possible that the 
original tower had single belfry windows at this 
lower level, and that the later Norman belfry, 
separated from the rest of the tower by a charac- 
teristic string-course, was not a substitution for an 
earlier belfry, but rather a completely new addi- 
tion, which materially raised its total height. 

The south wall of the nave is 3 ft 4 in. thick, but 
is in the original alignment, as indicated by the 
western quoins. In this wall, and high up between 
its two Perpendicular windows, may be seen an 
area of carstone, as if an earlier, double-splayed 
window had been blocked when the later ones 

were formed. It would be interesting if the 
interior face of the wall could be examined in this 
area. 


* R. Ladbrooke, Views of the Churches in Norfolk (Norwich, 1821-34). 
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DIMENSIONS 


The tower is about 9$ ft in internal width from 
north to south, and has walls about 4 ft thick. The 
lower west window has an aperture about 1} ft 
wide by 4 ft tall, splayed to become about 4 ft by 
7 ft in the wall-face. The tower-arch is 5 ft 2 in. 
wide and 9 ft gin. tall, in a wall 3 ft thick. The 
earlier and rougher arch visible above has its 
crown at about 11 ft 6 in. from the floor. 

The triangular-headed doorway opening east 
from the upper chamber of the tower is 2 ft 8 in. 
wide and 7 ft 8 in. tall, overall. The sloping sides 
of its head are set back 2 in. on its jambs, which 
have no imposts. The present first floor of the 
tower, about 15 ft above the ground floor, is so 
placed as to cut off 1 ft of the lower part of this 
eastern doorway. 

The nave is at present about 39 ft long and 21 ft 
wide internally and seems originally to have been 


about 19 ft wide. Its present south wall is 3 ft 4 in. 
thick. 


GEDDINGTON 
Northamptonshire 
Map sheet 133, reference SP 895830 
Figure 468 


ST MARY MAGDALENE 
Nave walls, above later arcades: possibly period B 


Of all the crosses erected by King Edward I in 
memory of his Queen Eleanor, the best preserved 
is now to be seen in the quiet village of Gedding- 
ton, about three miles north-east of Kettering, 
where a former palace of the Plantagenet kings 
has been less fortunate than the monument and is 
now to be seen only as a group of indistinct 
mounds in the fields to the north of the church. 
The monument and the ruined palace are, how- 
ever, some centuries younger than the core of the 
church; for, although its exterior shows nothing 
older than the thirteenth century, yet substantial 
parts of the nave date from before the Conquest. 

The church now consists of a western tower 
with spire, an aisled nave with south porch, and 
a chancel partially flanked by aisles and chapels. 


In the course of the complicated alterations and 
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additions which have changed the original a 
less Anglo-Saxon church into its present form 
original chancel has been completely remoy 
but the north, south and east walls of the o 
nave remain, above the later arches that hay, 
cut through them. These walls serve to define 
number of interesting features of the nave, a 
they also specify the height and width of ¢ 
original chancel, for the original exterior east w 
of the nave is now visible within the later chance, 
clearly showing the marks where the 
pitched roof of the original chancel was to 
away, and thus serving to define its height am 
width. . 
The complicated architectural history of th 
church, both before and after the Conquest, i 
best shown by the north wall of the nave, is 
which a blocked, internally splayed window i 
partially cut away by a Norman arcade, at 
arrangement which proves that the window i 
earlier than the Norman arcade, which must 
therefore have been cut through the wall of a 
aisleless pre-Norman church. The western jamb 
of the window has vanished, but its eastern inter- 
nal jamb is of alternate upright and flat stones, and 
its round head is arched in stones that are laid with 
considerable disregard for radial setting. 
The special interest of the north wall is, how- 
ever, best seen on its north face, which was 
originally external, but which is now enclosed in 
the north aisle. The outer face of the blocked 
window should first be noticed, with its tall mono- 
lithic eastern jamb and its round head roughly 
cut in the lower face of a rectangular lintel. 
Attention should next be given to the remarkable 
line of triangular-headed arcading, which is 
carried along the whole length of the wall as a 
decorative feature, interrupted only by the head 
of the window. This interruption, apparently 
troying two bays of the arcading, is so much at 
variance with the careful and continuous nature 
of the remainder of the work that there is 4 
strong presumption that the pre-Conquest window 
was itself a later insertion in an even earlier fabric. 
Although there are several other examples of 
Anglo-Saxon use of decorative arcading (eg: 
Bradford-on-Avon, and Milborne Port), the 
treatment at Geddington is unusual in its use of 
undressed stone. The wall itself and the arcading 
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bancel-arch. 


lofrubble; the background of the individual 
s recessed behind the main surface of the 
nd the structural features of the arcade are 
ly built from appropriatcly shaped stones, 
y selected for the purpose, but not dressed, 
m upright pilasters, flat imposts, and tri- 
eaded arches, all of which lie in the main 
of the wall. At the east, the arcading is 
right up to the north-east quoin of the 
and is carefully worked into the angle, 
aving no reasonable doubt that the arcading 
d the quoin, which is in distinctive long-and- 
tt technique, are contemporary. 

/ comparison, very little of the distinctively 
0-Saxon work has survived on the south wall 
le nave, which was pierced in the thirteenth 
: by an arcade of three tall, pointed, Early 
sh arches testing on delicate piers of clustered 
s. The Anglo-Saxon decorative work can be 
maced near the east of the south aisle, where parts 
‘One triangular-headed arch remain, but nothing 
astemained to show whether there was a southern 
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FIG. 109. GEDDINGTON, NORTHAMPTONSHIRS 


linths of early character, possibly survivals of plinths of original walls of nave; B, single-splayed window, 
and partially cutaway by Norman arcade; C, long-and-short north-east quoin of original nave; D, D, con- 
| position of side walls of original chancel as indicated by surviving line of gable on east wall of nave above much 


GEDDINGTON 


window to match the one on the north. Vestiges 
of a long-and-short quoin can, however, be seen at 
the south-east, with parts of its south face visible 
in the aisle and parts of its east face in the chancel. 

Parts of the original Anglo-Saxon walls may be 
preserved in the plinth which runs along the 
interior face of the west wall, and in the large 
blocks of masonry which form the bases of the 
columns of the south arcade. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 37 ft 6 in. long internally by 18 ft 
6in. wide, with side walls 2 ft 7 in. thick and 
about 20 ft high to the top of the surviving 
original work. The north window is 11 in. wide 
and 4 ft tall externally, splayed internally to 
become 3 ft 2 in. wide and at least 5 ft tall. 

The arcading is recessed about 2 in. behind the 
main face of the wall, its sill is 15 ft 6 in. above the 
floor and each bay is about 2 ft 3 in. tall and about 
2 ft 6in. wide. The vertical pilasters are about 
1 ft 6 in. tall and about 4 in. in width. 
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GISSING 
Norfolk 
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ST MARY THE VIRGIN 
Round west tower: period C3 


The small village of Gissing, about 4 miles north of 
Diss, is somewhat long and straggling, so that its 
church can be quite difficult to find without the 
help of a map. The church now consists of a round 
west tower, an aisleless nave with a large north 
porch, and a chancel with chapels to north and 
south. Except for the Anglo-Saxon tower and a 
Norman south doorway, the detail is mainly of 
the Perpendicular period. 

The round west tower is built of coursed flints 
with a projecting flint plinth of square section. It 
rises sheer from plinth to parapet without string- 
course or off-set, and its most definitely Anglo- 
Saxon characteristic is provided by three circular 
double-splayed windows in its north, west, and 
south faces respectively, at a level a little higher 
than the eaves of the roof of the nave. These 
windows are formed in the fabric of the wall 
without dressed stone facing. Towards the west, 
at a lower level, is a tall narrow round-headed 
window with dressed stone jambs and head, and 
the belfry has four double windows with round 
heads and mid-wall shafts; but the detail of all of 
these latter windows suggests Norman work- 
manship or nineteenth-century restoration rather 
than Anglo-Saxon work. 

Internally, the tower-arch is tall and narrow; its 
mouldings are of Norman appearance, suggestive 


' R. Ladbrooke, Views of the Churches in Norfolk (Norwich, 1821-34). 
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of Victorian restorations; but its form gy 
genuine Anglo-Saxon character. There a 
features to determine whether any parts ; 
original walls of the nave remain; but the w 
gable and its junction with the tower sugges 
at least the west wall is original. 
Ladbrooke’s drawing of the church in 4 
showed a circular window towards the e 
the south wall, high up near the eaves, and 1 
other windows of similar size further west. 
pointed form perhaps arising from later ada 
tions. The present upper part of the south y 
appears to be a modern rebuilding associated y 
the addition of the south aisle to the chancel, 
all trace of the circular window seems to have be 
lost. There is, however, some ground for think 
that the south wall may be part of the origir 
church, particularly since it stands on a simg 
square plinth of flint, like that of the tower, 


DIMENSIONS 


The tower is to ft ro in. in internal diamet 
with walls about 3 ft 9 in. thick and about 601 
in total height. The nave is 38 ft 9 in. long ane 
21 ft wide internally, with walls 3 ft 2 in. thich 
and about 20 ft high. 

The tower-arch is 6 ft wide and 15 ft 9 in. tal 
in a wall nearly 5 ft thick. The circular double 
splayed windows have apertures about rft i 
diameter, about 25 ft above the ground, and thei 
splays widen internally and externally to opening 
about 3 ft in diameter. 


GLASTONBURY 


Somerset 
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ABBEY CHURCH OF ST PETER 
AND ST PAUL 
Foundations of early churches: periods A to C 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


Four centuries of neglect and decay since the 
Dissolution have reduced Glastonbury Abbey, i 
the heart of the busy west-country town, to @ 


in; but its extent still gives some 
e former size and importance of 
hile recent excavation has established 
basis many of its traditional claims 
nally carly foundation. The abbey has 
centre of innumerable legends, and 
nay truly be said to be lost in the mists 


of the buildings which come within 
£ this book is a church which was built 
g of Wessex 688-726, in honour of our 
of St Peter and St Paul.* St Dunstan, 
Abbot of Glastonbury from 940 to 957, 
4 tower to Ine’s church and lengthened 

erably. Moreover, he added aisles, or 
thereby ‘making its width square with its 
He also built a wall round the monks’ 
and raised the level of the ground, so as 
sake a fair meadow where the bodies of the 
s could rest undisturbed by the noise of those 
passed by. Dunstan’s additions also included 
and monastic buildings,+ as well as a 
e church which he built, and dedicated in 

of St Jobn the Baptist, at the west of the 
urch, after having seen a vision while in that 
Until recent excavations it was thought 
trace had been lost of these pre-Conquest 
gs, as the result of post-Conquest recon- 
ions, and of the disastrous fire of 1184 which 
troyed not only the Norman abbey but also 
sch of the pre-Norman buildings as had escaped 
lestruction by the Normans. But the result of 
it excavations, which are fully described 
w, has been to disclose surviving foundations 
h can be identified as parts of Ine’s church 
of Dunstan’s additions. The excavations have 


it 
* William of Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum, ed. 
N.E.S. A. Hamilton (Rolls Series, 2) (London, 1870), 
Subsequent references to this volume are given in the 
“Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum’. 
_~ William of Malmesbury, Vita Sancti Dunstani, in 
emorials of St Dunstan, ed. W. Stubbs (Rolls Series, 63) 
ondon, 1874), 271. Subsequent references to this volume 
: given in the form Malmesbury, Sancti Dunstani. 
‘ Malmesbury, Sancti Dunstani, 271-2. 
* Ibid. 271; Gesta Pontificum, 196. 
> Anonymous, Vita Sancti Dunstani, in Memorials of 
St Dunstan (Rolls Series, 63), 48. 
F. M. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 
7), 66 and 68. The doubtful charters may be based on 
tand more reliable evidence. See also J. A.Robinson, 
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also indicated that additions were made to the 
church at periods between Ine and Dunstan, and 
they have given some confirmation to the tradi- 
tions of earlier churches than that of Ine. The 
existence of the monastery before Ine built his 
church is implied by somewhat doubtful records 
of grants of land to it in 678 and 680.° There is 
probably a basis of truth in William of Malmes- 
bury’s records of a Celtic foundation, in spite of the 
many later embellishments which were added to 
the story in an attempt to make it more convin- 
cing. The account given by William claimed Ine’s 
church as the fourth in order of foundation, with 
three earlier churches to the west of it.7 The earliest 
and most sacred was a structure of wattles, known 
as the Old Church (Vetusta Ecclesia), which was 
said to have been built by disciples of missionaries 
who had come to Britain at the request of King 
Lucius in the second century. This wattled struc- 
ture had later been covered with wooden planks 
and lead, a work traditionally attributed to 
Paulinus.2 Next in order of foundation was a 
church which was said to have been built by 
St David of Wales; he had come to Glastonbury 
with the intention of consecrating the Old Church, 
but, having been warned by a vision not to do 
so, he buile the new church and consecrated 
that instead. The third of the early churches was 
traditionally associated with twelve holy men who 
came from the north of Britain, and it, like the 
others, was to the east of the Old Church.? Later 
medieval writers greatly extended these early 
traditions and even claimed that the Old Church 
had been founded early in the Christian era by 
Joseph of Arimathea.”° 

Soon after the Conquest two Norman abbots, 


Somerset Historical Essays (London, 1921), 29-30. 

7 William of Malmesbury, De antiquitate ecclesiae 
Glastoniensis, ed. T. Hearne (Oxford, 1727), 53-4; tr. 
F. Lomax (London, 1908), 73. Subsequent references to 
these two volumes are given in the form ‘Malmesbury, De 
antiquitate, ed. Hearne, and tr. Lomax’. 

8 Malmesbury, De antiquitate, ed. Hearne, 28 ; tr. Lomax, 
34. There is no good evidence that Paulinus had any 
connexion whatever with Glastonbury. But this need not 
throw doubt on the existence of a wattled chapel that was 
later covered with wood and lead. 

9 Malmesbury, De antiquitate, ed. Hearne, 53; tr. 
Lomax, 73. 

0 John of Glaston, Historia de Rebus Glastoniensibus, 
ed. T. Hearne (Oxford, 1726), 17. 
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Thurstan and Herlwin, built much greater 
churches on the site of Ine’s and Dunstan’s church 
of St Peter and St Paul; but the Old Church 
remained unchanged and cherished as a place of 
exceptional sanctity, around which traditions of 
divine foundation had become woven. Thurstan’s 
abbacy began about 1082, and in 1083 the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle records how a serious quarrel 
broke out between the abbot and his monks, and 
how soldiers broke into the church, where they 
wounded some of the monks and killed others. 
The dates are such that there could not have been 
time for the church of Dunstan and Ine to have 
been replaced, and the account in the Chronicle is of 
particular interest because of its reference to the 
soldiers’ having climbed up into a gallery to shoot 
at the monks.‘ Unfortunately in May 1184 a 
disastrous fire destroyed not only the new Norman 
abbey church but also the Old Church, and thus 
all the ancient buildings of which William of 
Malmesbury had written in the early part of the 
century had been swept away by the end of it.” 
No doubt as a result of the special veneration in 
which the Old Church had been held, the first 
building to be erected after the fire was a Lady 
Chapel which is said to have been built on exactly 
the same site,3 and which is the most complete 
building now standing in the ruined abbey. The 
Lady Chapel was consecrated about 1186; and all 
through the thirteenth century the rebuilding of 
the great abbey church continued until, by the 
end, there was a complete church comparable in 
scale with the great cathedrals of the land, and 
joined at the west by a Galilee Porch to the earlier 
Lady Chapel. Extension and enrichment of the 
church continued throughout the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries until, under the last abbot but 
one before the Dissolution, a further chapel was 
added eastward in memory of King Edgar, and a 


t In the ‘E’ version of the Chronicle, s.a. 1083. The 
story is also in Malmesbury, De antiquitate, ed. Hearne, 
114; tr. Lomax, 125. 

* Adam of Domerham, Historia de Rebus Glastoniensibus, 
ed. T. Hearne (Oxford, 1727), 333-4. 

3 Ibid. 336. 

* In the fourteenth century the legend that the Gospel was 
brought to England by St Joseph of Arimathea was given 
great prominence and Edward III is said to have supported 
a divinely inspired search at Glastonbury for the original 
tomb of St Joseph, whose traditional association with the 
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great crypt was excavated beneath the | 
Chapel and the western part of the @; 
Porch, possibly to provide space for the bur 

persons who were prepared to pay hand oa 
for their bones to be laid beneath the shrine 
St Joseph of Arimathea.4 7 


EVIDENCE DERIVED FROM EXCAVATIONS 


The historical introduction indicates not 9 
the claims that were made for the great antiqu 
of the earliest buildings but also the extent | 
which the replacement of the main church ; 
Norman times and its rebuilding in Gothic 
after the great fire of 1184 might reasonably ] 
expected to have obscured all trace of the Angk 
Saxon church and chapels. Moreover, since th 
Dissolution, not only have time and weath 
played their part in destruction, but the work has 
been ruthlessly pressed forward by man, even te 
the extent of removing stone by the cartlo 
for road-building. It is therefore doubly exc 
to find that systematic and careful excavati 
carried out on the site since 1920 has succeeded 
in establishing the existence of foundations ot 
other unmistakable traces of almost all the earh 
buildings mentioned above. The plan (Fig. 110) 
shows the pre-Conquest foundations which have 
been discovered below ground, in relation to the 
visible ruins of the medieval abbey church. The 
excavations on which the following account is 
based were undertaken under the joint direction 
of the Society of Antiquaries and the Somers 
Archaeological and Natural History Society. 

The excavations of 1928 established the eastern 
part of Ine’s church with flanking porticus, a and 
B; its chancel, c, had apparently been rebuilt 
between the time of Ine and Dunstan in fabric 
which was distinguishable by mauve-coloured 
mortar. A square to the east with more massive 


abbey had been recorded by William of Malmesbury. The 
remains were said to be discovered in 1367 and a shrine of 
great beauty was built for them in the Lady Chapel, which 
then became a place of pilgrimage associated moté 
particularly with St Joseph than with its earlier dedication 
to St Mary. (Adam of Domerham, loc. cit. 341-3.) 

5 Excavations up to 1930 were fully reported by Peets, 
Clapham and Hore, Ant. J. 10 (1930), 24 ff. Excavations 
since 1950 have been reported by C. A. R. Radford, Ant 
25 (1951), 213; 27 (1953), 41; and 29 (1955), 33- The 
account given in the text is based on these reports. 
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eral porticus flanking King Ine’s nave of ¢.700; C, later chancel, between 700 and 950; D, St Dunstan’s tower, 
, F, lateral porticus of St Dunstan’s extended church; G, west wall of about King Ine’s time; H, J, westward 
n towards the Old Church; K, M, eastward return walls defining the breadth of the church shortly after 
Tne’s time; L, N, westward extension towards the Old Church; P, Q, lateral porticus of time shortly after King 
attled chapel in the ancient cemetery; S, Lady Chapel of c. 1186, on the site of the Old Church; T, St Dunstan’s 
d church of St John the Baptist; V, site of two ‘pyramids’, or carved shafts; W, site of the pillar which carried 
eval inscription saying that it marked the site of the junction between the Old Church and St David's east- 
tension of it. Reference should be made to the larger-scale plan published by Peers, Clapham and Home for 
onjectural site of St David’s chancel east of S, and for the crypt that was found in 1928 below the tower D, 


ls, D, is to be assigned to Dunstan’s tower, for 
ns which follow. It enclosed a crypt or shrine 
h had apparently been re-used to house a 
on of bones, which were found in it, and 
h are thought to have been collected and 
there when the building of the tower D 
id the porticus B and ¥ disturbed the earlier 
iveyard. 
€ excavations of 1929 determined the western 
ent of Ine’s church as well as completing the 
of Dunstan’s. To the west of the west wall of 
edieval north aisle, foundations of a west 
S, were exposed, together with a westward 
10n, H, J, and a return wall, x, on the north. 
“Aese walls all showed the same mauve mortar 


as the rebuilt chancel, c. The orientation of the 
wall ny was the same as that of the medieval Lady 
Chapel, which diverges slightly to the south from 
the axis of the main church and of Ine’s church 
beneath; it therefore seemed reasonable to regard 
the wall my as part of a passage linking the Old 
Church to Ine’s church, and this interpretation was 
supported by the presence of a large area of floor- 
ing at J, crossing the wall itself and thus indicating 
a lateral doorway. During the earlier excavations 
carried out by Mr Bligh Bond, he had reported in 
IQII a somewhat similar wall at t and m on the 
south, which he attributed to a medieval chapel; 
but it now seems certain that this also belongs to 
the pre-Conquest church, since its north-south and 
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east-west alignments agree with those of the walls 
on the north, except that the return wall m defines 
a porticus Q extending rather further from the axis 
of the church than does the porticus p defined by 
the return wall x on the north. The central part 
of these foundations may therefore be accepted 
as defining the west wall of Ine’s church to which 
flanking porticus P and Q have been added, between 
the time of Ine and Dunstan, in connexion with 
the reconstruction of the chancel c and the addi- 
tion of the westward connecting link cj, LN, to join 
Ine’s church to the Old Church. 

In the same season further parts of Dunstan’s 
additions to the church were established by the 
discovery of east and west walls of flanking 
porticus, E and r, which were traced up to but not 
beyond the foundations of the medieval aisle 
walls. There was therefore no doubt that the 
outer walls bounding these porticus on north and 
south had lain beneath the present lines of these 
aisle walls, thus giving an overall width of about 
85 ft, which roughly equals the length from the 
east of Dunstan’s work to the west of Ine’s, and 
thus conforms with William of Malmesbury’s 
statement that Dunstan made the length of the 
church square with its width. It may therefore 
be accepted that these eastern extensions are 
Dunstan’s work, and it then reasonably follows 
that the central compartment, D, with thick walls, 
was the base of Dunstan’s tower which, from 
recorded burials, lay between the northern 
porticus, B, of St John the Baptist and the southern 
porticus, 8, of St Andrew. 

Of the Old Church itself, or of the extension 
which. St David was said to have built to its east, 
no trace has been found; but it was not to be 
expected. that anything would have survived the 
fire, the rebuilding, and Abbot Bere’s sixteenth- 
century excavation. of a crypt below the twelfth- 
century Lady Chapel. The indication of the Old 
Church on the plan is, therefore, based on the 
traditional assumption that the walls of the Lady 
Chapel were built on the same alignment as those 
of its revered predecessor. 

The excavations since 1950 were directed 
particularly towards discovering the earliest 
buildings on the site, and the history and nature 
of the monastic buildings prior to the fire of 1184. 
They have established the existence of part of a 
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walled and paved cloister 20 ft wide, attribut 
St Dunstan’s time, in the same alignment a z 
east end of his church, extending for over 1 
southward, but separated by about 60 f § 
the south wall of the church, no doubt 
cause of the intervening graveyard. Wher, 
paving of Dunstan’s cloister passes beneath 
line of the west walk of the medieval clojste 
is overlaid successively by the paving slabs , 
foundations of the twelfth- and thirteenth. cent 
cloisters. 
The excavations have also established that th 
was a wattled building between Dunstan’s clois 
and the church. The post-holes which were for 
defined a building 13 ft wide and over 17 ft lo 
with its main axis running east and west; | 
evidence of its west end had been destroyed by dl 
medieval cloister. The remains indicated a bui 
of some importance which, from its po 
within the ancient cemetery, must have been 
chapel and not a dwelling. It had no paved floo 
and the fragments of pottery found trod 
into the clay included a scrap of native ware | 
the first century A.D., some Samian ware of the 
second century, and a number of pieces of th 
fifth and sixth centuries, thus giving a range o} 
dates which no doubt serve to define the period 
for which the building was in use. The discovery 
of this wattled structure on a frame of wooden 
posts is of importance, not only as general com 
firmation of the reasonableness of the craitontl 
account of the original wattled fabric of the 
Old Church, but also as an indication of 
development of the site as a whole from an ear ly 
date. ; 
The existence of a monastery of the Celtic type 
on the site has been further confirmed by the dis 
covery of part of the typical enclosing boundary 
which served to divide such a monastery from 
the outer world. In some such monasteries He 
boundary took the form of a high fence or wall of 
earth; here it took the form of a broad ditch, 8 of 
9 ft deep, whose line has been found at two points, 
near the crossing of the medieval church, running: 
roughly from north to south. The early cemetery 
and all signs of early habitation so far found on the 
site lie to the west of this boundary, and no signs 
of occupation have been found to the east. As-yet 
it is not possible to say anything about the extent 


enclosed by the boundary except 
obviously have included the Old 
and the early cemetery with its wattled 


I not as yet know what form of dwellings 
re been. provided for the monks at the time 
Gag Ine built his stone church; but the 
have produced evidence to show that 
th century Dunstan built cloisters in 
ance with the usual custom of Benedictine 
teres. The excavations which established 
¢ of the east walk of Dunstan’s cloisters also 
that their construction had destroyed a 
O glass-kilns near the south-west corner of 
ter medieval cloister. From the fragments 
in them, as well as from their being destroyed 
making of Dunstan’s cloisters, these kilns 
been dated about the time of King Alfred, in 
atter part of the ninth century. 
he excavations also exposed a series of burials, 
ich, from the level of the bodies, seemed to 
» been made at a time when the surface of the 
tery had been about 4 ft above the natural 
l of the ground, thus confirming the account 
en by William of Malmesbury that Dunstan 
d raised the level of the cemetery so that it 
suld become a fair meadow in which the bodies 
saints could rest in peace. 
summary here given is the merest outline 
discoveries recorded in the original papers, 
hich references have been given, and to which 
eader should refer, not only for further 
of the discoveries, but also for a fuller 
reciation of the extreme difficulty of tracing 
early history of the site under the successive 
bances created by a thousand years of active 
ding operations and four hundred years of 
ry and deliberate destruction. 


THE PYRAMIDS 


There are so many confused and somewhat 
conflicting accounts of pyramids and pillars beside 


_ Malmesbury, De antiquitate, ed. Hearne, 44~$; tr. 

Lomax, 60. 

‘ * Ibid. ed. Hearne, 45; tr. Lomax, 60. Kentwin was 

Aung of Wessex, 676-85 ; Hedda was Bishop of Winchester, 

4/2 795; and the other two were mentioned by Malmes- 

p : y as Abbots of Glastonbury in the time of the Britons. 
William of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum, ed. W. Stubbs 
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the church at Glastonbury that it seems desirable 
to record briefly both the evidence that is given in 
early writings and also such confirmation as has 
been found more recently. 

In his De Antiquitate, William of Malmesbury 
referred to two pyramids which were near the 
Old Church, bordering the monks’ cemetery. One, 
nearer the church, was 26 ft high, divided into 
five panels, of which three were carved to show 
figures, including a bishop and a king; while 
several of the panels carried lettering which he 
thought might record the names of persons who 
had been buried there.t The second pyramid was 
18 ft high and had four panels with lettering. 
On one of these panels he read the names 
[‘Kentwin’,] ‘Hedde episcopus’, “Bregored’, and 
‘Beorward’.2 In his Gesta Regum, William of 
Malmesbury referred to two pyramids in almost 
exactly the same words, but he gave their heights 
as 28 and 26 ft.3 It seems reasonable to assume that 
these were the same pyramids and that the dis- 
crepancy in heights is merely an error in one of 
the records. 

William of Malmesbury, or one of the later 
emendators of his De antiquitate, also referred to 
two pyramids between which, within the monks’ 
cemetery, the famous King Arthur and his queen 
had been buried.t William of Worcester visited 
Glastonbury about 1480 and recorded the dimen- 
sions of the Lady Chapel, which took the place 
of the Old Church after the fire of 1184. He also 
noted that ‘opposite the second window on the 
south there are in the cemetery two stone crosses, 
hollowed, where the bones of King Arthur were 
buried, and where Joseph of Arimathea lies’. 

John Whitaker visited Glastonbury in. 1777 and 
was shown the ruins of the abbey by a guide who 
told him that he had himself seen the remains of 
the pyramids, which he believed (although they 
were weathered away to a height of only 9 or 
x0 ft) to be the same as those that had been des- 
cribed in the original account by William of 


(Rolls Series, 90, 1) (London, 1887), 25. The name of 
Kentwin occurs in this account, but not in the description 
in De antiquitate. 

4 Malmesbury, De antiquitate, ed. Hearne, 42-3; tr. 
Lomax, $8. 

5 William of Worcester, Itinerarium, ed. J. Nasmith 
(Cambridge, 1778), 294- 
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Malmesbury.* Whitaker said that the pyramids 
had stood ‘a few feet from the north-west angle of 
the church’; and that the cavities in which they 
had been set were still to be seen. He justly 
deplored the recent removal of these historic 
monuments to serve as gate-posts or as props for a 
cottage. 

From these accounts it seems clear that the 
pyramids (pyramides) recorded by William of 
Malmesbury were the same as the crosses (cruces) 
recorded by William of Worcester, and that they 
must have been stone shafts, or columns; other- 
wise it would be hard to understand how they 
could have been used as gate-posts, or how their 
removal could have left cavities in the ground. In 
this connexion it should be noted that a confident 
interpretation of the pyramides as carved cross- 
shafts was given by Sir Alfred Clapham in 1930.7 

There remains some doubt about the number 
and the precise position of the cross-shafts 
recorded by William of Malmesbury, for in one 
place he spoke of a pair as being within the cemetery, 
which was on the south of the church, while in 
another place he spoke of a taller pair as being 
near the church and bordering the cemetery. The pair 
on the south of the church, in the cemetery, 
are clearly substantiated by the observations of 
William of Worcester, whereas John Whitaker's 
account referred to the holes left by the removal 
of pillars from places close beside the north-west 
angle of the church. Professor Willis used this 
discrepancy to decide that William of Malmes- 
bury’s two differing expressions’ must have 
meant that he was describing two separate pairs 
of crosses, of which the two in the cemetery were 
those that were noted by William of Worcester 
about 1480 while the two bordering the cemetery 
were those that had recently been removed from 
beside the north-west angle of the church when 
John Whitaker visited it in 1777.3 

A brief reference should be made to the 


1 J. Whitaker, Life of St Neot (London, 1809),19 and 35-7. 

7 A, W. Clapham (1930), 61-2. 

3. R. Willis, Architectural History of Glastonbury Abbey 
(Cambridge, 1866), 30 and 85. Heights of 28 and 26 ft 
would be remarkable for carved stone columns and even 
the smaller heights of 26 and 18 ft cited in De antiquitate 
would be easier to understand if the columns were placed 
on tall burial mounds, such as that which is still to be seen 
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remark by William of Worcester that the } 
of King Arthur were buried by the crog 
the south of the church. For a variety of reago, 
great prominence was given in the thirteenth. 
fourteenth centuries to the legends that innum 
able saints and heroes, including St Jo “ph 
Arimathea and King Arthur, were buried 
Glastonbury. King Henry II was said to have be 
told by Welsh bards of the burial of Arthur 
Glastonbury; but, although he urged the man 
to search for the grave, it was not until rr9z ¢h 
a double grave was found, to the south of th 
church, below the level of Dunstan’s cemeten 
with simple coffins of hollowed tree-trunks 
containing the bones of an exceptionally 
man and a small woman. These were identi 
by the monks with King Arthur and Qu 
Guinevere.4 

It remains to describe a stone pillar, whic 
must have stood, in the Middle Ages, on th 
south of the Lady Chapel, about mid-way betweer 
its west wall and the west wall of the great church, 
From the accounts given by Spelman and by 
Willis,5 it seems clear that this was a monu- 
ment erected by the monks in order to foster 
the traditions of the early foundation of their 
original church. [t carried a brass plate of which 
Spelman gave a facsimile reproduction; this 
recited the belief of the monks that the Old 
Church had been built soon after the death of 
Christ by twelve holy men, with Joseph of 
Arimathea at their head; it continued with the 
story of St David’s addition to the church; and 
it recorded that the pillar had been placed 48 ft 
to the south of the church to mark the point of 
junction of St David’s addition with the Old 
Church, which, it said, had been 60 ft in length 
and 26 ftin width. A small-scale plan showing the 
church, with the four pre-Conquest pyramids” 
and this post-Conquest pillar, was published by 
Willis as the frontispiece to his Architectural 


beside Valle Crucis Abbey as a base for the Pillar of 
Elesig. In Fig. 110 we show only two columns, at V 00 
the south of the church. 

4 Adam of Domerham, Historia de Rebus Glastoniensibus, 
ed. T. Hearne (Oxford, 1727), 341-3. Also, Leland, 
Collectanea, ed. T. Hearne, 5 (London, 1770), 45-6. J 

5 H. Spelman, Concilia (London, 1639), 8-10;R. Willis 
loc. cit. 19. 


Slastonbury Abbey. By what seems to 
4 curious error, the much more 
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lar published by Peers, Clapham and 
“illustrate the excavations of 1928-9 
pillar as baving been. on the north of the 
The error is repeated in their text. 


IONS 

Church, if of the same size as the sur- 
dy Chapel, was about 60 ft long and 
internally. St Dunstan’s church had an 
th and breadth of about 85 ft, exclud- 
art which ran westward as a passage to 
to the Old Church. The wattled chapel, 
evidence was found in the graveyard, 
wide and over 17 ft long. 
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GLENTWORTH 
Lincolnshire 


Map sheet 104, reference SK 945881 
Figure 469 


ST MICHAEL 
West tower: period C3 


Glentworth is one of the considerable class of 
Anglo-Saxon villages which stand near, but not 
actually on, a Roman road, perhaps sufficiently 
far from it for purposes of concealment, while yet 
sufficiently close for reasonable convenience of 
communication. There is now very little village, 
but the church and hall stand about a mile west of 
the Roman Ermine Street and about 10 miles north 
of Lincoln, just at the foot of the western slopes of 
the long ridge that overlooks the valley of the Trent. 

In addition to the west tower, the church has an 
aisleless nave and chancel, which were rebuilt in 
the eighteenth and sixteenth centuries respectively. 
It also has fine monuments to members of the 
Wray family, of whom Sir Christopher was 
Speaker of the House of Commons in 1571 and 
Lord Chief Justice in 1574. 

The tower is typical of the late-Saxon work of 
Lincolnshire; its tall, plain, lower stage, represent- 
ing more than two-thirds of its total height, has 
two keyhole windows, and is separated from the 
upper stage by a plain square string-course and an 
off-set; the upper stage has the usual four tall, 
narrow, double belfry windows. The fabric is 
undressed rubble, of predominantly square shape 
in the lower part of the tower, but of flatter shape 
higher up, where it is also more carefully coursed. 
The quoins are of dressed stone laid in side- 
alternate fashion. 

High up in the south face, immediately below 
the string-course, is a narrow keyhole window, 
with tall, rectangular monolithic jambs, and 
round head cut from a single stone, whose upper 
semicircular face is outlined by a hood-moulding 
of square section. The lower ends of the hood- 
mould rest on short, horizontal imposts, and its 


* C.R. Peers, A. W. Clapham and E, Horne, ‘Interim report on the excavations at Glastonbury abbey’, Ant. Hf 
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outer face is ornamented with the palmette loop 
pattern which is so characteristic of late-Saxon 
work in Lincolnshire (cf. Barholm, Coleby, 
Stow). In the west face, above the inserted Per- 
pendicular window, is a second narrow keyhole 
window, generally similar to the first, but with its 
left jamb formed of two stones of which the upper 
is now much decayed, and with its round head cut 
in a square stone which has no outlining hood- 
mould. Neither window has any dressed stone for 
its sill, Below the Perpendicular west window 
there are evident signs of the former existence of a 
west doorway, now removed and blocked. A de- 
based medieval door is shown in this position in a 
drawing by Mr Fowler in 1876 so that it is not 
possible to say with certainty whether there was 
originally an Anglo-Saxon west doorway. 

The belfry windows stand immediately above 
the string-course; their jambs are mainly of 
dressed. stone, but not through-stones; the mid- 
wall shafts have square bases and interesting capitals; 
the through-stone slabs on the shafts and the 
imposts on the jambs are of flat rectangular shape, 
projecting a few inches from the wall face; and the 
arched round heads of the individual windows are 
faced with well-dressed stones of very irregular 
shape. The mid-wall shafts in the north and west 
windows are octagonal; that on the east is a cir- 
cular cylinder; and that on the south is somewhat 
bulbous, and is ornamented with a line of cable- 
ornament which is carried vertically down its 
outer face. All four shafts stand on square bases, 
and each has a somewhat different capital; those 
on the east and south have volutes at all four cor~ 
ners, while that on the west seems to have roughly 
shaped animals’ heads instead of volutes. The 
northern capital differs completely from all the 
others by being rectangular instead of square in 
plan, with volutes on its outer corners, and a long 
projection running inward to the belfry. 

In the western belfry window there is clear 
evidence, first recorded by Fowler in 1876, that a 
bell formerly hung in the space between the mid- 
wall shaft and the jamb. The evidence is similar to 
that to be seen at Bolam, namely a groove and 
deep hole for the axle, and a groove in the form 
of a larger concentric circle, where the rim of the 
bell cut into the stone as it swung. 

Above the belfry is a second string-course 
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similar to that below, and the tower jg 
finished with a simple square parapet. 

Internally, the tower-arch has square jax 
dressed stone, square chamfered imposts, - 
are not returned round the faces of the wal 
dressed stone facings for the arrises of 
which is plastered below. From the 
chamber of the tower a doorway orig; 
opened to the nave; this is now blocked, } 
is still visible inside the tower in the form 
square-headed recess, with jambs of large i 
stones, laid in some semblance of ‘Beg 
fashion’. The interior of the western key 
window is also visible in this chamber; its j 
are formed of large stones which run througt 
thickness of the wall from its inner face as fa: 
the outer facing of the window; and its heac 
formed of two flat lintel-stones. 


DIMENSIONS 


The two stages of the tower are respectiv 
about 32 and 14 ft in height, the ground floo: 
9 ft 9 in. (east-west) by 9 ft 2in. (north-som 
internally, and its walls are about 3 ft 4 in. thick 

The tower-arch is 6 ft 2in. wide and abot 
to ft 6 in. tall to the crown. The southern keyho 
window is 6 in. wide and about 4 ft tall. 
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Map sheet 169, reference SU 968440 
Figure 4.70 


ST PETER AND ST PAUM 
Parts of original nave and chancel within present — 
nave and tower: period C 


At first sight, the fine parish church of St Peter and 
St Paul at Godalming shows no evidence of Anglo 


mworkmanship either externally or internally; 
after careful inspection it is difficult to 
at there is anything earlier than the Nor- 
k in the chancel, transepts, and lower 
tower. But an Anglo-Saxon chancel- 
survived until it was swept away in 1879, 
9 circular double-splayed windows which 
lowed to survive at that time may still be 
permission be obtained to ascend through 
-tingers’ chamber to the cramped space 
bove it in the tower. 

t Nevill, who acted jointly with Sir George 
Scott in directing the alterations of 
ppreciated and recorded. the pre-Conquest 
of the chancel-arch and also the signifi- 
of the surviving remains in the tower;? but 
ount of the church seems to have escaped 
al notice, and the true character of the early 
seems to have been independently discovered 

Welman in 1900.2 

ording to Nevill, the present large and 
tate church developed from a small Anglo- 


*R Nevill, Surrey Arch. C. 7 (1880), 277-87. 
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60 80 100 ft 


FIG. III. GODALMING, SURREY 


Plan showing the relation of the original Anglo-Saxon church to the greatly enlarged 
church of the present day. 


Saxon aisleless church in the following way: first, 
a tower was added on top of the Anglo-Saxon 
chancel, and a new longer chancel was added east- 
wards; next, transepts were added to the north 
and south of the tower; still later, aisles were added 
to the north and south of the chancel and the nave; 
and finally the nave was lengthened to the 
westward. 

The evidence advanced by Nevill to prove that 
the Norman tower was built on top of an Anglo- 
Saxon chancel may be set out in the following way. 
In the first place, at a level just above the bell- 
ringers’ chamber, the west wall of the tower 
showed a break in its masonry, where the upper 
part of the wall had been built on top of the 
eastern gable of the original nave, while in the 
bell-ringers’ chamber itself there could be seen on 
the east face of this wall the line of attachment of 
the original roof of the chancel. In the second 
place, a section of the south-east quoin of the nave 
had survived at the level of the capitals of the later 
arcade of the nave. Finally, the original chancel- 


2 §.Welman, The Parish and Church of Godalming 
(London, 1900), 12-13. 
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GODALMING 


arch was still in position, under the west wall of the 
tower; a plain round arch of a single square order, 
quite different from the arch of two recessed 
orders which the Normans inserted in the 


original east wall of the chancel when they built 
their new chancel to the east. 

To this evidence recorded by Nevill in 1879, 
Welman added in 1900 the discovery of the two 
blocked, double-splayed circular windows in the 
west wall of the tower; and he correctly inter- 


FIG. 112, GODALMING, SURREY 


The arches of the tower, after S, Welman. (a) The early 
arch to the nave, destroyed about 1880 by Sir Gilbert Scott 
and Mr Ralph Nevill; (6) the Norman arch to the chancel, 
still standing; (c) one of the lateral arches to the transepts, 
still standing, and of transitional character. 


preted these windows as having originally opened 
through the east gable of the nave so as to look 
out over the roof of the chancel. These windows 
therefore served either to light the upper part of 
the east end of the nave or to light a chamber or 
gallery over that part of the nave. They were 
opened out in 1920 and may now be inspected 
in the stage of the tower next above the bell- 
ringers’ chamber (compare Figs. 113 and 470). 

The detailed description of the eastern gable of 
the nave, as recorded by Nevill in 1879, is of 
sufficient interest and importance to justify its 
inclusion here in his own words, particularly since 
the strengthening of the tower involved the de- 
struction of much of the evidence:? 


Visible from the ringing floor was the line of attachment 
of a queenpost roof, clearly marked on the east side of the 
wall, and a stage above that [ was] the line of termination 
of a gable, showing the original height of the roof over 


© Surrey Arch. C.'7 (1880), 277-8. 
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this wall. It will scarcely be credited that the build 
raised the next stage of the tower, finishi 
heavy spire, never took the trouble to bond their 
this old gable, except just at the bottom and the; 
consequence of which an opening about an inc 

existed along the line of the gable, admitting throy 

3-ft wall a draught strong enough to blow out a - 
held against it, so that the tower had for the last 
virtually stood on the three [other] sides. Iq 
make this side secure, we have been forced in greata 
to obliterate these roof marks by cutting out the y 
putting bonding stones and irons across the q 
should add that the topmost gable line has no conp 
with the present early roof of the nave. 
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FIG. 113. GODALMING, SURREY 


Reconstruction of the original appearance of the circul 
double-splayed windows in the eastern gable of the 
after S. Welman. See Fig. 470 for a photograph of the 
circular windows as they survive today. 


It is also of interest to record Nevill’s descriptio 
of the chancel-arch which Scott and he destroye 
and of the wall in which it stood:? 
The arch was a plain round arch on a simple impost, an 
of rude workmanship, and the walling [was] of loos 
masonry of thin Bargate stones laid in herring-bon 
fashion differing therein, and in the inferior quality of th 
stone, from the rest of the tower. 

The present nave has arcades of four bays, an 
the construction of its walls is hidden by pla 
but the original western extent of the aisle 
Anglo-Saxon nave may be inferred as about b 
the present length, ending at the point where sole 
blocks of masonry stand, instead of columns, 
between the second and third bays from the east 
Short sections of the original solid side walls of the 
nave remain at the east as responds for the later 
arcades, and the unusually tall character of the 
nave is at once apparent. 


2 Ibid. 277. 


I nave is 20 ft 7 in. wide internally, 
31 ft long. Its side walls are 2 ft 
nd about 26 ft high. The original 
sey the interior of the tower, is about 
square internally. 
double-splayed windows have 
about Sin. in diameter, splayed to a 
r 1ft; their centres are 2 ft 3 in. apart, 
th to south, and are at a height of about 
ve the ground. 
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‘Notes on the restoration of Godalming 
ch’, Surrey Arch. C. 7 (1880), 277-87. Very 
ble account of accurate observations made 
restoration. Original church deduced as 


The Parish and Church of Godalming (London, 
Independent deduction of Saxon character of 
church. 
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r, ‘Godalming church, the Saxon windows’, 
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GOSBECK 
Suffolk 


_ Map sheet 150, reference TM 150556 


ST MARY 
Nave: Saxo-Norman 


sbeck church, about 7 miles north of Ipswich, 
temote from. its small village, in a circular 
yard, surrounded by a ditch or moat 
ty filled with water. The fabric is of flint, 
stone dressings, and to the aisleless nave and 
el there have been added in later times a 
to the north of the chancel, and a square 
» Which also forms an entrance-porch, at 
uth-west of the nave. The church was heavily 
ed in 1883, but the north wall of the nave 
ems to have been left substantially unchanged. 


The eastern quoins of the nave are in long-and- 
technique of the sort in which the ‘longs’ 


me rectangular in plan and are not particularly 


GREEN’S NORTON 


tall. The western quoins have vanished or have 
been. covered by the addition of a stair-turret at 
the south and a diagonal buttress at the north. 
High up, about the centre of the north wall, is a 
tall, narrow, round-headed, single-splayed window 
with monolithic head, monolithic sill, and jambs 
built of several small stones. Internally this win- 
dow has a segmental head and stepped sill, but all 
details of its construction are hidden by plaster. 
Somewhat to the west of the window is a round- 
headed doorway of simple character. Its jambs 
and arched head are cut straight through the wall, 
and, although neither jambs nor head are built of 
through-stones, the salient angles of the jambs are 
formed of big stones set in side-alternate fashion. 

It is impossible to say with any certainty that the 
features described above are Anglo-Saxon rather 
than early Norman, but they certainly show 
Anglo-Saxon influence, particularly in the quoin- 
ing and in the cutting of the doorway straight 
through the wall, without any rebate for the door. 


DIMENSIONS 

The nave is about 39 ft long internally and 
about 20 ft wide, with walls 2 ft 10 in. thick and 
about 16 ft tall. The north window is 9 in. wide 
and 3 ft roin. tall externally, splayed to 3 ft 2 in. 
wide by 6 ft tall internally. Its external sill is 
9 ft 6 in. from the ground, and its glass 3 in. from 
the outer face of the wall. The north doorway is 
3 ft 3 in. wide and 7 ft ¢ in. tall. 


REFERENCE 


J. G. Waxter, ‘Notes on Anglo-Saxon masonry’, 
J.B.A.A. ¥ (1846), 117-20. Gosbeck briefly men- 
tioned, 118. 


GREEN’S NORTON 
Northamptonshire 
Map sheet 146, reference SP 669499 
Figures 471, 472 


ST BARTHOLOMEW 
Nave: period C or earlier 


The Anglo-Saxon churches of the villages of 
Green’s Norton, about 2 miles north-west of 
Towcester, and its two neighbours, Pattishall and 
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GREEN’S NORTON 


Stowe-nine-Churches, all lie within about a mile 
of the Roman Watling Street. The church of 
St Bartholomew now consists of a west tower and 
spire, an aisled nave with south porch and north 
vestry, and an aisleless chancel. The original 
Anglo-Saxon aisleless nave is entirely enclosed 
within the medieval structure, except where its 
tall western quoins appear externally on either 
side of the tower. The north and south walls of 
the tower are built against the old west wall of the 
nave, and can be seen not to be in bond with it, 
until, above the topmost stones of the long-and- 
short quoining, the later stonework of the raised 
walls of the nave is in bond with that of the 
tower. 

The medieval aisle walls have been carried east- 
ward for one bay beyond the original east wall of 
the nave, and the ground plan of the church now 
provides an ambulatory between the nave and 
chancel. Within this ambulatory, the eastern 
quoins of the old nave can be seen; that on the 
north shows clearly defined long-and-short work, 
while that on the south is only fragmentary, but 
rests on a projecting plinth of square section, 
which runs westward along the original south 
wall from the quoin to the first arch of the medi- 
eval arcade. 

The greater part of the Anglo-Saxon east wall 
of the nave has been cut away to provide a wide, 
pointed opening to the ambulatory and chancel; 
but, above this pointed chancel-arch, the original 
wall remains, with a narrow, blocked doorway 
in it, close to the present roof. The monolithic 
jambs of this doorway, sloping slightly inwards 
towards the top, are visible both from east and 
west. On the west face of the wall they rest on 
boldly projecting corbel bases, which suggest 
supports for a floor or gallery; on the east there 
is an even larger corbel-like base for the south 
jamb, but a very decayed one for the north. Both 
jambs have flat, rectangular, projecting imposts, 


* G. Baldwin Brown (1925), 39. It is commonly said, 
as in the note by Baldwin Brown, that the church was 
built to house the sacred body when it rested near Ongar 
for the night. There is no evidence to prove that the 
church was built for this purpose, and the solid, careful 
construction seems more appropriate to a church that was 
previously in existence, having been built at leisure. More- 
over, although Dugdale says that the body of St Edmund 
rested near Ongar on the journey from London to Bury, 
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and the doorway has its triangular head rn A 
two large sloping stones. 
Additional evidence of the Anglo-Saxon 
of the main side walls of the nave is pro 
the presence, over the two pointed ar, 
the north arcade, of the round-arched he. 
three blocked windows. Their outer faces at 
visible, and therefore it is not possible to 


whether their splays were double or single, 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave measures 37 ft by 18 ft 6in, ; 
nally and its walls are about 2 ft 8 in. thick 
over 25 ft high, excluding the later clear-sto 
The triangular-headed doorway above the char 
arch is about 2 ft wide and about 6 ft tall, wit 
sill about 30 ft above the floor. 


REFERENCE 


Editorial, ‘Green’s Norton’, A.A.S.R. 21 (1891-2), 
Report of thorough restoration, including rebuild: 
of the chancel and porch. 


GREENSTED 


Essex 


Map sheet 161, reference TL 538030 


ST ANDREW 
Wooden nave, unique in England: period C 


The timber nave of Greensted church, ne at 
Chipping Ongar and about 5 miles east of Epping, 
is of great interest because it is the only remainin 
example of the many timber churches of Anglo- 
Saxon days and also because a thirteenth-cen 
writer claimed that it was in existence in 1013 
when the body of St Edmund, King and Martyr, 
was conveyed from London to Bury.” The church, 


now consisting of a modern wooden west towel, 
= 


there does not seem to be an authority earlier than the 
thirteenth century for this detail, and the earliest authomty 
known to us does not include it (Hermann, De mira 

Sancti Edmundi, in Memorials of St Edmund’s Abbey, ed. 
T. Arnold (Rolls Series, 96, 1) (London, 1890), 44-5)- 
Hermann wrote towards the end of the eleventh century 
(Dictionary of National Biography, 26, ed, L. Stephen and 
S. Lee (London, 1891), 249). 


xon nave, and a Tudor brick chancel, 
1848, when the lower parts of the 
of which the nave is built were 
| the whole structure rebuilt on a 
oak sill. It is difficult to be sure, a 
later, how necessary this restora- 
was, but the Rev. A. Suckling 
opinion in 1845 that the walls were 
d and strong as to defy conjecture 
imits of their durability.* Many 
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FIG. 114. GREENSTED, ESSEX 


h-west corner of the wooden nave. A, perspec- 
;B, plan; C, a section through the wall, showing 
ove for the tongue which joins adjacent trunks. 
the way in which the uprights are mortised into the 
and into the roof-plate. 


teresting details were lost in the restoration, but 
he form of the original nave can still be visualized, 
amely, a rectangular chamber whose walls are 
med by tree-trunks that have been cut or split 
rt near the centre and arranged in an upright 
tion, with their curved surfaces outside, and 
flat surfaces forming the inner walls of the 


~ 


ave 
+Vy 


; pA careful account of the precise fashion of the 
Jo! ating of the timbers before the restoration is 
Stven in a booklet published by the Rector who 


eld office at that time and saw the structure when 


4 A. Suckling, Weale’s Quarterly Papers, 3 (1845), 4~7- 
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it was dismembered.’ His brief history of the 
church was first published in 1869, and the first 
three editions (1869, 1871 and 1881) all contained 
a scale drawing to show how the individual logs 
were shaped, with a tenon at the bottom and the 
top, so as to be fitted securely into mortises cut in 
the oak sill and the oak roof-plate. Ray’s drawing 
shows the logs, as now set, with the oak sill 
resting on the brick base; but his text quite 
unambiguously describes the arrangement of sill, 
roof-plate, tenons and mortises as having been 
original. The text also describes, and the drawing 
shows, that the adjacent curved surfaces of the 
tree-trunks were each prepared with a long groove, 
so that tongues of oak could be let in between 
each pair of logs to join them securely together 
and exclude all draughts. Ray’s account also draws 
attention to the way the interior faces of many of 
the logs seemed to have been surfaced with an 
adze, leaving a rough surface with plenty of tex- 
ture to form a good attachment for the plaster 
with which the interior of the church was covered 
before the restoration. It seems hard to understand 
why, after the restoration, the interior walls were 
left bare; and even harder to understand why 
unsightly wooden battens were nailed against 
the inner faces of the logs so as to cover the 
joints. 

A particularly interesting feature of the original 
construction is that the north-west corner is 
formed from a single log out of whose inner face 
one quadrant has been cut, so that the log forms a 
part of each of the two adjacent walls. The south- 
west comer is similarly treated, but it seems to be 
of modern workmanship; and the eastern corners 
have not survived. 

Recent excavations in the chancel have estab- 
lished the former existence of a small wooden 
chancel, of upright logs set in the ground, without 
any sill, and of a larger wooden chancel which 
replaced it; the larger chancel had a wooden sill 
and may therefore be assumed to have been of the 
same general type as the existing nave. We are 
indebted to Dr Olaf Olsen and Mr Haakon 
Christie, and to Messrs Dufty and Hope-Taylor 
for permission to include this brief note of the 
results of their excavations during June 1960. 


2 P, W. Ray, The History of Greensted Church. 
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DIMENSIONS 


Internally the nave is 29 ft 5 in. long and 17 ft 
3 in. wide. The walls vary in thickness between 
about 5 in. and 10 in. The height of the original 
walling between the sill and the roof-plate is now 
4 ft 4in. on the south wall and 4 ft 8 in. on the 
north, 
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GREETWELL 
Lincolnshire 


Map sheet 113, reference TF 013714 


ALL SAINTS 
Keyhole window in south wall of nave: period C 


Greetwell church is pleasantly situated in open 
fields about 2 miles east of Lincoln, on the north 
side of the River Witham. It now consists of 
an apsidal chancel, an aisleless nave with south 
porch, and a square west tower. The main fabric 
is all of limestone; but in the walls of the chancel 
the stones are large and roughly squared, whereas 
in the nave they are much smaller and much 
rougher in shape. The quoins of the nave seem in 
the main to have been rebuilt; but the south-east 
quoin is perhaps mainly original, and is of side- 
alternate construction, without any very large 
stones. 
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The only distinctively pre-Conquest featy; 
blocked keyhole window, about the middle; 
south wall of the nave, partly cut awa 
Perpendicular window. The keyhole wind, 
tall and narrow, and its head is much wider 
the main body of the window. The head is q 
single large stone, while each jamb is fo a 
one tall upright stone and two flat stones, 


a) 


a 


h, 
vo 
ya 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is irregularly laid out and is 39 
length internally, and 18 ft 3 in. wide at the es 
but only 15 ft 11 in. at the west. The walls 
only 2 ft 6 in. thick and are about 20 ft high. T 
keyhole window is 7 in. wide and about 4 8j 
tall, with its sill 11 ft above the ground. Its he: 
is about 10 in. in diameter. 


GUESTWICK 
Norfolk 


Map sheet 125, reference TG 062270 
Figures 473, 474 


ST PETER 


Lower stages of tower, formerly axial but now at eas 
of north aisle; vestiges of north wall of chancel; and 
north-east quoin of nave: period C 


The small village of Guestwick, about 9 miles 
east of Fakenham, has a church whose history is 
now difficult to interpret because of the many 
changes that must have taken place. Of the 
original church only the tower now remains, 4 
simple, square, unbuttressed structure, mainly of 
uncut flints, with a fragment of the north wall of 
the vanished chancel attached to its east face, and 
the north-east quoin of the vanished nave standing 
Jike a buttress at its north-west corner. The 
present church has grown up to the south of the 
one which it supplanted; and the original towet 
now stands at the east of the north aisle, having 
apparently served for a time as a north transept 
but being now isolated from the church save for 4 
doorway from the aisle. The church now consists 
of an aisled nave, with south porch; an aisleless 
chancel; and the original tower, now carrying 42 


additional belfry stage in the Perpendicular style. 


ter church which has grown up to the south. 


= quoins of the tower are of considerable 
those below the original belfry are of 
blocks of limestone laid on their faces, 
the original belfry has plain flint quoins 
ut any stone facings. The later Gothic 
has ashlar quoins. 
€ former existence of the original chancel is 
a clearly not only by the broken remains of 
th wall projecting from the east face of the 
» and by the gable-marks of its steeply 
hed roof, but also by the blocked arch which 
etly opened from the tower to the chancel. 
s eastern, exterior, face this is a plain round- 
d arch with no specially Anglo-Saxon 
eristics except the non-radial setting of the 
thin voussoirs. The jambs are ornamentally 
of alternating blocks of brown carstone 
ht-coloured limestone, and the imposts are 


small blocks of the latter, chamfered below. 


GUESTWICK 


FIG. II§. GUESTWICK, NORFOLK 


diagram shows the tower as it survives today, with its eastern arch blocked and the stumps of the side 
e ruined chancel visible on the east. The stump of the north wall of the ruined nave appears like a buttress at 


Above this chancel-arch there is no opening below 
the roofline of the chancel; but above the gable 
is a small, round-headed, internally splayed win- 
dow whose head is cut in the lower face of a 
single, rectangular stone and whose jambs are 
each formed of four small, roughly dressed stones. 
The original belfry stage, next above, has a large, 
single, round-headed window, formed in the flint 
fabric of the wall, without any dressed stone for its 
jambs or head. 

The north face of the tower has a modern light 
for the ground floor; the first and second floors 
each. have narrow, round-headed, single-splayed 
windows, like that in the east face, but with their 
jambs each built of three stones; and the original 
belfry stage has a large, round-headed, belfry 
window like that to the east. 

The lower part of the west face is almost 
completely covered by the later north aisle of the 
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GUESTWICK 


present church; but the north jamb of the blocked 
arch that originally opened westward may still be 
seen, as well as the lower few voussoirs of the 
arch. These are of dressed stone, completely 
different from the rough, thin voussoirs of the 
eastern arch, and much more reminiscent of 
Norman work. Beside the lowest voussoir is a 
grotesque head, like that of a pig or a muzzled 
bear. Above the roof of the aisle may be seen 
the round head of a doorway, which originally 
opened from the first floor of the tower towards the 
nave, a doorway with rough, rubble jambs, and 
rough, thin voussoirs laid in non-radial fashion. 
There is no opening at second-floor level, and the 
belfry opening is similar to the two already des- 
cribed. The lower part of the south face of the 
tower is wholly obscured by the later chancel, but 
the original belfry stage is visible, of exactly the 
same form as in the other three faces. 

The interior of the tower is now used for 
storage; but it is perhaps the most interesting part 
of the early fabric, for the western face of the 
chancel-arch is outlined by triple strip-work 
mouldings, which are carried up beside the jambs 
and round the head of the arch. These mouldings 
are formed of small stones, carefully chosen and 
accurately laid to form half-round mouldings, 
each about 4 in. in diameter. The western arch 
towards the original nave is quite plain; and above 
it the doorway, which opened westward from the 
first floor of the tower, is also a perfectly plain, 
round-headed opening. 

The interior faces of the windows are widely 
splayed, and a clear line marking the former 
position of the first floor may be seen at the level 
of the sill of the western doorway, about 2 ft 
below the sills of the first-floor windows. 

In the south face of the tower an irregular 
archway has been cut at some time at ground- 
floor level, presumably to open. the tower into the 
present church like a transept; but this archway 
has later been blocked. 


DIMENSIONS 


The tower is roughly square in plan, 11 ft 5 in. 
from east to west internally, by 11 ft 10 in. from 
north to south. Its walls are about 3 ft thick, and the 
height to the top of the original belfry is about 40 ft. 

The surviving fragment of north wall of the 
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chancel is only 1 ft 10 in. thick, and is se 
from the angle of the tower, so that the 
must have been about 12 ft wide internally 
surviving north-east quoin of the nave p; 
2 ft to the north of the tower. 
The east arch of the tower is 7 ft 3 in, wide 
9 ft roin. high. The three mouldings ong} 
the arch measure 1 ft 3 in. in total breadth. 
west arch is 7 ft 6 in. wide and 10 ft 4 in. hig 
doorway above it is 2 ft 4in. wide and q] 
6 ft high, with its sill 15 ft above the ground fi 
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GUILDFORD 
Surrey 
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Figure 475 


ST MARY 
Tower: period C 


On rising ground to the east of the River We} 
the handsome tower of St Mary’s church stands it 
Quarry Street, a little to the south of High Street, 
and in the angle between it and the river. 
present church, largely of Norman and E 
English date, wholly surrounds the lower part 
the tower, the chancel covering its east face, the 
nave its west, and the aisles flanking it on both 
sides. The whole church is full of interest, but the 
only Anglo-Saxon part is the tower, which i 
built of flint, without any use of dressed stone for 
facings or quoins, but with four vertical pilaster 
strips, also formed of flint, on each of its faces. 
No clearly defined original openings rem ‘ 
visible from outside; but on the north, south and 
west there are round-headed windows of ut 
certain date, asymmetrically placed, with patches 
of tile in their jambs; while lower down on He 
north face traces may be seen of tiles laid in a 
arched formation, as though for an arcade, OF 


' heads of windows that have now 


is of late-Saxon date, and after the 
= Normans used it as the west tower of 
ich they built to the east of it, probably 
ther east than the present chancel. 
twelfth century the east end took its 
m, when the apsidal chapels were built 
of the present chancel, which until 


° 5 10 15 ft 


FIG. II6, GUILDFORD, SURREY 

| of the Anglo-Saxon tower, showing the four pilaster- 
on each of the north and south faces. Norman 
gs have been cut through the north and south faces 
ad B; and post-Norman openings to east and west 
-and D. The original double-splayed windows are 
at E and F. It should be noted particularly how the 
w F cuts into the eastern pilaster-strip on the south 
r 

en had probably been the Norman nave. Shortly 
eafter the present nave was built, to the west 
the tower, and an opening was made into it 
tough the west wall of the tower. Early in the 
teenth century the east end was remodelled in 
> Early English style, and later in the same 
a the narrow Norman aisles of the nave 
4 Widened to their present form. 

= the interior of the church, the walls of the 
Ower are plastered within and without; but on 
its . . ’ 
S north and south faces the pilaster-strips still 
Sntinue to the floor, thus indicating that the 
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tower was originally western or axial, with these 
faces external to the church. In each of these 
faces is a round-headed double-splayed window, 
with its sill about 9 ft above the floor, and its 
aperture in the middle of the thickness of the 
wall. The window in the north face is centrally 
placed between the two central pilasters, but that 
in the south is curiously placed in the eastern 
compartment, with its outer splay cutting away 
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FIG. II7. GUILDFORD, SURREY 
Elevation and plan of the south wall of the tower. 


about half of the eastern pilaster. Both north and 
south walls have been pierced in Norman times 
by round-headed arches, which give access to the 
side aisles, and which, by cutting away parts of 
the double-splayed windows, prove them to be of 
earlier date than the arches themselves. There are 
no Anglo-Saxon features visible inside the church 
in the east and west walls of the tower. 


DIMENSIONS 


The tower is about 14 ft square internally, with 
walls varying between 2 ft 8 in. and 2 ft ro in. in 
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thickness; its total height is about 60 ft. The 
pilaster-strips project about 4in. from the wall- 
face, and are between 1 ft 6 in. and 1 ft 8 in. wide 
at the base. 

The apertures of the double-splayed windows 
are about 9 in. wide and 1 ft 6 in. tall, splayed to 
become about 3 ft by 4 ft in the wall-face. 
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HACKNESS 
Yorkshire, North Riding 
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Figure 476 


ST PETER 
Nave: period B1 


Few churches have preserved such an ideally rural 
setting as that of St Peter at Hackness, beside a 
quiet lake in the well-wooded Forge Valley, only 
s miles west of Scarborough. The church itself is 
full of interest; and the broken cross-shaft pre- 
served in its south aisle provides material for a 
whole chapter in the sixth volume of Baldwin 
Brown’s Arts in Early England, at the end of which 
it is nevertheless described as presenting some 
unsolved problems. 

It is recorded by Bede that in A.D. 680, the year 
of her death, the abbess Hilda of Whitby built a 
monastery at Hackness.* In 1096, in spite of the 
Danish destruction of the monastery of Whitby 
about 867-9, there were still two churches in 
Hackness, dedicated to St Peter and St Mary, and 
both were still in existence, c. 1160.” All trace has 
now been lost of St Mary’s, as well as of the 
monastery, but it is possible that stones from 
these earlier churches have been incorporated in 
St Peter’s.3 


a i eee 


[ee vive oes 
? W. Farrer, Yorkshire Charters, 2 (Edinburgh, 1915), 
197-200. 
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From outside, the church appears to be wh 
of Gothic construction, with a Perpendicular: 
tower surmounted by a spire, an aisled nave 
south porch, and a chancel. But the inter) 
the church tells a different story, for the « 
arcade is Norman, with two bays of round- 
arches which have been cut through a w, 
2 ft in thickness, leaving vestiges of earlier; 
dows near the two ends of the wall. The nary 
flat-headed, outer face of the eastern wie 
may be seen in the south aisle, and both imp 
of its inner face have survived in the nave, as y 
as its eastern jamb and part of its sill. The win 
has clearly been single-splayed, but it is not n 
possible to say what was the nature of its inter 
head. Of the western window only the 
jamb and part of the head remain in the na 
and a trace of the western jamb in the aisle. 

Whereas these early windows have been alm 
wholly destroyed by the Norman arcade, th 
chancel-arch has survived almost intact: a simp! 
round arch, formed of nineteen well-laid vou 
soirs, all of which are through-stones. The 
springs from square imposts which project bot 
on the soffit and also on both wall-faces. Th 
north impost is carved. on its soffit with a patter 
of interlaced creatures, part bird and part bea 
in a style which Baldwin Brown dates with some 
certainty to the second half of the eighth century 
by comparison with a coin of Offa of Mercia 
(757-96).4 It is possible that the impost came 
from an earlier building and that the chancel-arch 
is later than the eighth century; but, as Baldwit 
Brown pointed out, there are no late-Sa 
features in the church, and it therefore 
reasonable to accept the evidence of the impos 
and to assign. the church to period B. The jambs of 
the chancel-arch are each formed of five throug 
stones, laid alternately flat and upright, in “Escomb 
fashion’. These have most unfortunately been 
chamfered at some later date and have thereby 
lost much of their original simple dignity. j 

Three of the original side-alternate quoins OF 
the nave may still be seen; both western quoms 
have survived for the greater part of their height 


3 A note in the church says that the vestry was built in 
1625 with stones from the original abbey. 
4 G. Baldwin Brown (1925), 204. 


side the tower, while a part of the north-eastern 
oin may be seen in the north aisle. The south- 
tern quoin is entirely hidden by the east wall of 
€ south aisle, but the south wall of the chancel, 
ta length of about 10 ft eastward from the 
ave and for about the same height, seems to be 
€ same character as the walling of the nave, 
quite different from the remainder of the 
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FIG. 119. HACKNESS, YORKSHIRE (N.R.) 


Detail of the carving on the north impost 
of the chancel-arch. 


HACKNESS 


FIG. 118. HACKNESS, YORKSHIRE (N.R.) 


ation of the south wall of the nave with plans at two levels. The upper plan is at the level of the windows and the 
lower plan at the level of the later Norman arcade. 


chancel. This difference in walling of the chancel 
is equally visible internally. 

The early fabric is of well-squared stones of 
considerable size, neatly laid, and the wall con- 
taining the chancel-arch seems to be original for 
its full height. In the upper gable of this wall are 
some traces of a blocked opening, perhaps a 
window or a door. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 31 ft long internally, by 18 ft wide, 
with walls only 2 ft thick and about 20 ft high. 
The chancel-arch is 10 ft wide and about 15 ft 
high, also in a wall 2 ft thick. 

The blocked windows in the south wall had 
their interior sills at 13 ft 6 in. above the present 
floor, and were about 2ft wide internally, 
narrowing to I ft externally. 
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HADDISCOE 
Norfolk 


Map sheet 137, reference TM 439969 


ST MARY 
Round west tower: period C3 


About 4 miles north of Beccles the main road to 
Yarmouth dips sharply, to cross a small tributary 
of the River Waveney; and Haddiscoe church 
stands prominently on the opposite rise, a small 
flint-built church, consisting of a narrow, circular 
west tower, 2 nave with north aisle and south 
porch, and an aisleless chancel. 

The late-Saxon round tower is built in flint, in 
four stages separated by chamfered string-courses 
of dressed stone, and crowned by a chequered 
Perpendicular parapet with battlements. Overall 
the tower is about 55 ft high, and its lowest stage 
is appreciably taller than any of the upper three, 
which are all roughly equal in height. The lowest 
stage has no external openings other than a 
western, round-headed, single-splayed window, 
apparently of modern construction. The next 
two stages each have three small, single-splayed, 
round-headed windows, which rest on the 
string-courses and are all of identical form, with 
heads each cut from a single stone and jambs 
each built of three well-dressed stones. 

The fourth stage has four double belfry windows 
with triangular heads and cylindrical mid-wall 
shafts. The shafts have cubical scalloped caps; the 
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jambs have angle shafts; and each double w: 
is outlined by strip-work, which folloy, 
5 Ag 
jambs and the double angular shape of the } 
the strip itself being enriched with billet , 
ment. On the eastern window alone, the 
lining strip-work has the appearance of hy 
originally been arranged in semicircular fory 
cover the whole head of the double win 
under a single arch, as at Herringfleet. Ther 
of these windows is Norman in character r. 
than Anglo-Saxon, except for the use of 
through-stone slab supported on a midey 
shaft. It therefore seems reasonable to put 
tower in the period of the Saxo-Norman over 
Some confirmation of Anglo-Saxon workmans 
is given by the fact that the re-entrant 
between the nave and tower are relieved by sn 
pilaster-strips of the same plain Aint constructi 
as the walls themselves. 

The blocked north doorway is a good examp| 
of simple Norman workmanship; while the sout 
doorway, of the same period, is richly ornameni 
in a form which shows distinct traces of the 
vival of Anglo-Saxon influence, particularl 
the carved hood-mould of square section wh 
carried down on either side of the doorway a 
square pilaster-strip. Above the door is a nich 
framed by a round arch, which is supported 
ornamental columns and outlined by a carve 
hood-mould and_ pilaster-strips. Within thi 
niche is a seated figure of rather unusual appeat- 
ance, shown in low relief, clad in elaborate vest- 
ments, with both hands upraised, holding w 
appear to be short sceptres. The figure has no 
halo, but may nevertheless represent a Christ im 
Majesty, since above its head a somewhat defac 
carving suggests a dove, or the Hand of 
appearing froma cloud, as at Headbourne Worthy. 

Internally the Anglo-Saxon character of the 
tower is confirmed by the lofty tower-arch cut 
straight through the wall, with its round head 
formed in a single square order, and its plain, 
chamfered imposts returned into the nave but not 
into the tower. The whole interior of the nave 
heavily plastered, so that it is at present impossible 
to obtain any details of the construction of the 
arch. Above the tower-arch, with its sill about 
16 ft above the floor, a round-headed doorway 


gives access to an upper room in the tower; 1S 


dressed stone and its head is arched. 
J voussoirs. The whole nave gives an 
f loftiness suggestive of Anglo-Saxon 
. but there are no features in either 
-m or refute this impression, although 
wall is only 2 ft 10 in. and the south wall 
KNLESS. 
er the church presents a fascinating 
tion of Anglo-Saxon and Norman 

;, well worthy of further detailed study. 
ther, later, features of interest: the iron- 
the south door is good; there are four 
. blocked, circular windows, quite low 
| in the walls of the chancel, two in the 
and two in the south, about 4 ft in dia- 
inside and 2 ft outside; while low down in 
ast wall, on either side of the east window, 
are traces of blocked round-headed windows. 


[ENSIONS 

he tower is about 8ft 6in. in diameter 
mally, with walls about 3 ft thick. The nave 
bout 54 ft long and 16 ft broad, with walls 
ween 2 ft 10 in. and 3 ft thick, and about 20 ft 
bh, The tower-arch is 3 ft 7in. wide and 
t 4 in. high. 
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. ST MATTHIAS 
Kound west tower, west wall and side walls of nave: 
period C3 


Within a couple of miles of the late-Saxon round 
lower at Haddiscoe, and beside the extensive 
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marshes south of the Waveney, the small church 
of St Matthias at Thorpe has a somewhat similar 
round west tower, together with a small aisleless 
nave and chancel roofed with thatch, the whole 
forming a charming picture in a well-kept church- 
yard. surrounded with trees. Except for the brick- 
built chancel, the fabric is of flints, with sparing 
use of stone for quoins and window openings. 

The re-entrant angles between the round 
tower and the nave are relieved by quarter-round 
pilasters, of the same flint construction as the 
tower. These run up the whole height of the wall 
of the nave, and are finished above the wall on 
conical, dressed-stone blocks set in the tower. A 
chamfered off-set of dressed stone separates the 
later belfry stage from the earlier work below; 
but, apart from this feature, the tower rises sheer 
from the ground to the parapet. Whether by 
accident or design, the fabric of the tower shows 
four distinct stages, all of equal height, but each 
rather different in texture from the others, and 
each corresponding to one of the four tiers of 
windows. 

In the lowest stage, the flints are set with a 
rough surface, which is smoothed in a few patches 
by a thin coating of plaster; in this stage there are 
no original openings, but a large, modern, round- 
headed window serves to light the ground floor. 
The second stage is of much smoother texture 
and has three original windows facing south, 
west, and north respectively; these are small, 
round-headed, internally splayed openings, with 
jambs each formed of three upright blocks of 
roughly dressed stone, and heads cut in the lower 
faces of single rectangular blocks. Simple orna- 
ment has been provided by the cutting of two 
shallow grooves concentrically round the head 
of each window, and by mounting a projecting 
corbel, or prokrossos, about 1 ft above the heads of 
each of the south and west windows. The third 
stage is of rougher texture, and is ornamented by 
the provision of ten pilaster-strips of shallow pro- 
jection, and of about 1 ft in width; these have been 
built in the flint fabric and run the full height 
of this stage. In four of the spaces between 
the pilasters, facing in the directions intermediate 
between the cardinal points of the compass, four 
windows have been provided, generally similar 
to those below, but smaller and without ornament. 
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The pilasters of this stage probably ended on 
an arcade like that at Tasburgh; but, if so, the 
arches have been removed in the construction of 
the Norman belfry stage. This fourth stage has 
well-developed Norman double belfry windows, 
with Norman cushion capitals on the shafts, 
which, set in the outer face of the wall, serve to 
support the centre of the head of each double 
window. Above these windows the tower has 
a much later medieval or modern parapet with 
battlements. 

The west wall of the nave projects on either side 
of the tower, and its quoins are faced with small, 
dressed stones which give little indication of date. 
The side walls of the nave are thin for Norman 
workmanship, but their simple, round-headed 
north and south doorways are externally Norman 
rather than Anglo-Saxon in form. That to the 
south has perhaps been rebuilt, for the simple 
mouldings on the jambs do not fit properly 
against those on the head, and yet there are no 
imposts to separate them. The blocked north door- 
way has jambs and round arch both of plain square 
section, but separated by quirked and hollow- 
chamfered imposts. Internally, both doorways 
have completely plain, round-headed rear-arches, 
about 3 ft 6 in. wide and 7 ft 6 in. tall. No original 
windows have survived to help in the dating of the 
side walls of the nave. 

The west wall of the nave is, however, clearly 
earlier than the lower part of the tower. This is 
indicated by the way in which the straight 
western face of the west wall of the nave may be 
seen within the tower, forming about 6 ft in 
width of the eastern face of the ground-floor and. 
first-floor chambers. More conclusive proof is, 
however, given by the survival of a double- 
splayed, circular window high up in the west 
gable of the nave, where it formerly opened 
westward to the outer air, but is now blocked by 
the tower. In the first-floor chamber of the tower 
it can also be seen that in places the walls of the 
tower are separated by a small gap from the 
straight western face of the west wall of the nave. 

We accept the evidence of the flint pilaster- 
strips and the other early features of the tower as 
establishing a late-Saxon or Saxo-Norman date for 
the lower part of the tower. We therefore regard 
the west wall of the nave as being established with 
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reasonable certainty as Anglo-Saxon rather 
Saxo-Norman; and the presence of the 
double-splayed window is therefore of j 
ance in providing evidence that this ty, 
window was in use in the country churell 
Norfolk in Anglo-Saxon times, and wa 
simply a feature of the Saxo-Norman over 

The doorway leading from the nave to 
tower has been faced in modern times toy 
the nave with a dressed-stone frame copied f 
the outer face of the north doorway. Behind 
modern facing, the archway is a rough oper 
most probably formed, when the tower 
built, simply by cutting away the fabric of 


continuous west wall. 


DIMENSIONS 
. . . 2. 
The tower is about 17 ft in diameter external 


and about 50 ft in total height, or 35 ft to the 
of the pre-Norman work. The nave is 32 ft lo 
internally, by 15 ft 8 in. wide, with side w. 
2 ft 8 in. thick and about 15 ft high. 

The circular double-splayed window in 
west gable of the nave has an aperture about 9 i 
in diameter, splayed to about 2 ft in the wall-face 
Its centre is about 24 ft above the floor. 
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ST BOTOLPH 


Nave, north transept, and jambs of opening to 
south transept: period C 

This interesting church has a commanding posi- 

tion, to the south of the village, near the top 

of the ridge of high land which lies between Hae 1 

stock and Saffron Walden. Its church is of more 


ast in itself; and it has also assumed 
connexion with the vexed question 
the battle of Assandun. 
ys have argued for over three hundred 
it the site of the battle of Assandun, 
ut defeated Edmund Ironside in 1016 
royed the flower of the English nation’. 
al Commission on Historical Monu- 
a arently accepted the claims of Ashdon, 
n Walden, to be the site of this battle, 
said of the church of St Botolph at Had- 
sat “it is possibly the minster erected by 
in 1020 to commemorate his victory over 
d Ironside at Assandun’.* Baldwin Brown, 
er, in accord with the best historical and 
ic opinion, disagreed with the Royal Com- 
1, and placed the battle at Ashingdon, 6 miles 
f Southend-on-sea.? We have grave doubts 
Baldwin Brown’s assertion that the country 
t Ashdon is unsuitable for military operations 
scale of the battle of Assandun. It is, more- 
‘ortunate that the identification of the site 
ttle with Ashingdon cannot be clinched by 
al evidence such as would be provided 
me vestige of the church of ‘stone and lime’, 
ch Cnut built for the souls of the men slain at 
idun, and which in 1020 he consecrated “with 
ishop Wulfstan and other bishops and 
and many monks’ .3 
here are, however, strong arguments against 
ting Hadstock church as the church which 
built after the battle of Assandun and con- 
tated in t020. In the first place, the monks of 
hhad possessed Hadstock since the reign of 
elred, and it is hard to believe that Cnut 
ould have built his church on their estate and 
his own priests in it; and it is even harder to 
sieve that, if he had done so, the fact would 
ave escaped mention in the Liber Eliensis, the 
* R.C.HLM., Essex, 1, 143. 
ES. Baldwin Brown (1925), 306. See also F. M. Sten- 
i eae England, and ed. (Oxford, 1947), 387. 
iglo-Saxon Chronicle, s.a. 1020; see, for example, 
Whitelock, English Historical Documents (London, 1955), 
8. The details suggest a church of some size and perma- 
©. We are well aware that many early churches have 
pletely vanished; but this is usually the result of urban 


opment or of the building of a bigger church on the 


Neither of these reasons is valid at Ashingdon or in its 
heighb Ourhood, 
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Book of Ely, which gives a detailed account of the 
early history of the monastery and its possessions. 
Moreover, the monks of Ely believed that the body 
of St Botolph lay buried there; and this claim 
strongly supports a much earlier foundation for the 
church, even though the surviving buildings seem 
to be of a character appropriate to the beginning 
of the eleventh century. These detailed historical 
arguments, however, lie far outside our province, 
and we have introduced them only to record the 
evidence and then to state our opinion that the 
dating of Hadstock church must not be based upon 
an assumption that it is the church which Cnut 
consecrated in 1020. 

The church at Hadstock is beyond doubt an 
important monument of late-Saxon date, con- 
taining an unusually interesting group of features 
of that period. Itnow consists ofa fifteenth-century 
west tower; the original nave, almost intact; north 
and south transepts of the same period, but very 
largely rebuilt; and a chancel wholly rebuilt in 
1884, but recorded by the Royal Commission as 
being probably on the old foundations. 

Externally, the church is seen to be built of flint, 
with some brown ironstone and Roman bricks, 
all partially covered with plaster. In the south 
wall, where the fabric is less obscured by plaster, 
there is considerable evidence of herring-bone 
technique in the setting of the flints. The Anglo- 
Saxon character of the whole of the side walls of 
the nave is apparent from the two double-splayed, 
round-headed windows high up in each wall, 
and from the round-headed north doorway, with 
richly decorated imposts. Only one quoin of 
the original building remains unmasked by later 
buttresses, namely, that at the north-west of the 
north transept, formed of large dressed stones 
laid in side-alternate fashion. A small part of the 
top of the north-east quoin of the same transept 


4 Liber Eliensis, ed. E. O. Blake, Camden Society 
Publications, 3rd ser., 92 (1961), Bk m, ch. 90, 91. The 
charter of Bishop Nigel there reproduced contains the 
words: 


quia locus ille antique religioni sub beato Botulfo abbate 
ibidem quiescente fuerat consecratus. 


The charter is not dated, but Blake places it about the end 
of 1144. The references to St Botolph also occur in 
confirmatory charters (A. A. Saltman, Theodore, Archbishop 
of Canterbury (London, 1956), 319-20). 
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FIG. 120. HADSTOCK, ESSEX 


A, original north doorway, with blocked original double-splayed window above it; B, wall disturbed for insertion | 
later windows; C, original double-splayed windows; D, arch and jambs of opening to north transept rebuilt, bi 
original bases in situ; E, original bases and jambs of opening to south transept, but arch rebuilt; F, modern arch, 
and bases of opening to chancel; P, simple plinth of plain square section, formed wholly of flints. 


may, however, be seen above the later buttresses 
which clasp that angle; and there are also vestiges 
of the western quoins of the nave, above the 
diagonal buttresses which were added when the 
tower was built. On the south side it is possible 
to see that the original south-west quoin was 
enriched by the carving of a three-quarter-round 
shaft on its angle, with a simple capital near its top. 

The north doorway is cut straight through the 
wall, and its unique battened door is hung against 
the inner face of the wall. At first sight it may 
appear that the door hangs in a recess, but we 
think that it was originally outlined above by a 
hood-moulding on the interior wall of the nave, 
and that a coating of plaster has thickened the wall 
above the hood-moulding. The round head of the 
doorway is built of through-stones in a single 
order, which is square internally but recessed 
externally, with a roll-moulding round the arris. 
Externally the head is outlined by a hood-moulding 
of square section, which ends on the imposts and 
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is not carried down beside the jambs. The impos 
are returned along the exterior wall-face, and 
roughly square in section, but witha roll-mouldiz 
on the lower angle and a panel of carved omamet 


7 


along the vertical face. This carved ornamen 
which occurs also, but less distinctly, on the hooc 
moulding, and on the capitals of the angle-shatt 
is referred to by the Royal Commission as “crude 
honeysuckle ornament’; it seems to us to be 4 
close relative of the palmette ornament so chara 
teristic of many late-Saxon churches in Lincol- 
shire. The jambs, like the arch, are of throug 
stones, square in section internally and reces 
externally, with free-standing angle-shafts, whi 
stand on sloping annular bases, and sup 
capitals of an elementary cushion type, W4 
vertical faces are enriched with the honeysucw 
ornament. } 

Of the six double-splayed, round-headed ¥ 
dows, which originally served to light the nave; 
five remain, and the sixth has clearly been t 
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“the insertion of the large Perpendicular 
ee lights in the centre of the south 
f the original windows are still in use; 
with their sills about 15 ft above the 
seir oak frames are built into the fabric of 
and are thereby shown with some cer- 
original. The fifth surviving window 
| but visible, above the north door, the 
doubt dating from the erection of the 


er east, inside the church, the remarkable 
jambs still remain in the opening to 
ath transept, although the arch itself and 
Ils of the transept were both rebuilt in the 
or fourteenth century. The jambs rest 
plinths of four orders, the upper two 
ed and the lower two square, with mould- 
hich resemble those at Barholm, Lincoln- 
; the jambs and imposts are similar to those 
y described on the north doorway, but the 
s haye an angle-shaft on each angle and the 
s have well-defined bases. There seems no 
¢ that the lower two orders of the plinth are of 
me workmanship as the north doorway. The 
mfered orders above are of quite different 
le and quite differently tooled. Improbable as 
ay sound, it therefore seems that the two cham- 
| orders are an insertion, dating from the re- 
g of the south transept. The jambs and 
sts above, though much restored, seem to be 
the main original work of the same date as the 
th doorway. In particular the imposts have the 
ime honeysuckle ornament, and the same broad 
oll-moulding on the lower part of their faces. The 
pitals, too, have the honeysuckle ornament in 
Ood preservation. 

Although the arch of the north transept and 
$ jambs both date from the thirteenth century, 
ne plinths are the original late-Saxon work, 
ical with those of the south transept. It is 
fcorded by the Royal Commission that the 
burch probably had a central tower which either 
ell or was taken down; and the walls of the north 
Wansept are thought by the Commission, with 
some reservation, to be either original or rebuilt 
with the original materials. Local tradition associ- 
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ates the removal of the tower with the effects of 
a tempest which swept the county in 1440. The 
evidence for a central tower of stone is somewhat 
slight, namely, a thickening of the side walls in the 
region of the crossing, and a roughness of the 
interior faces of these walls, in a way which is 
suggestive of the removal of the cross-wall that 
would have been needed to support the west wall 
of the tower. If there was originally a central 
tower, it is more probable that it was of wood like 
that at Breamore, Hampshire. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is very irregularly laid out. Internally, 
including the ‘crossing’, it is about 57 ft long by 
21 ft 6 in. broad, with walls 2 ft 6 in. thick, and 
about 23 ft high. The north transept is about 15 ft 
square, and the chancel is 32 ft 6 in. long by 17 ft 
broad. The walls of the nave and north transept are 
increased to about 3 ft in thickness beside the 
openings from the nave to the transept, presum- 
ably for carrying a tower. The openings to the 
transepts are about 11 ft 6in. in width between 
jambs, although at the level of the floor the distance 
between the plinths is only 9 ft. 

The double-splayed windows have apertures 
about 1 ft 8 in. wide and about 5 ft tall, placed at 
about 10 in. from the exterior face of the wall, 
with their sills about 15 ft above the ground. 
They are quite moderately splayed, so as to 
become about 2 ft 2in. wide and about 6 ft tall 
in the exterior wall-face. 

The north doorway is 4 ft wide and 9 ft 2 in. 
tall. 


REFERENCES 


R.C.H.M., Essex, 1 (London, 1916), 143-5. Good archi- 
tectural description with plan and photographs. 


M. Curisty, ‘The battle of Assandun: where was it 
fought?’, J.B.A.A., 2nd ser., 3E (1925), 168-90. Site 
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P. Camb. A.S. 37 (1935-6), 43-6. Architectural 
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Assandun; with a note that Baldwin Brown, shortly 
before his death, had told the writer that he had 
changed his mind on this question. 
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HAINTON 
Lincolnshire 
Map sheet 105, reference TF 180844 


ST MARY 
Lower part of west tower: period C3 


Hainton church is pleasantly situated in rolling 
wooded country, at the south-west of the Lincoln- 
shire Wolds, about 9 miles west of Louth. It was 
largely rebuilt in 1859, but retains some Anglo- 
Saxon fabric in the lowest stage of its tower. The 
church now consists of this tower, with a medieval 
upper stage and spire, an aisled nave, and a chancel 
with a north aisle. 

The tower is of much-weathered brown stone 
in fairly large blocks, with wide joints. It stands on 
a bold plinth of two square orders; and, above the 
added medieval buttresses, a short length of original 
side-alternate quoining may be seen, of the same 
stone as the walling, but in much larger blocks. The 
Anglo-Saxon lower stage of the tower ends above 
with a course of dressed stone, like a string-course, 
butset flush with the wall-face,above which the later 
stage of the tower is set back a few inches. Beside 
the north wall of the tower, the original north- 
west quoin of the nave may be seen, of side- 
alternate construction, like the quoins of the tower. 

The north and west faces of the early tower have 
no original openings; but the south face has a 
characteristic Lincolnshire keyhole window, with 
sill, jambs, and lintel, each formed of a flat rect- 
angular stone. The aperture of the window, about 
6in. wide by 20 in. high, is cutalittle way downinto 
the upper face of the sill, and the whole of its head 
as well asa short length of jamb is cut into thelower 
face of the lintel. The whole feature is massive, and 
simple in feeling; the head is markedly more than 
a semicircle, and is ornamented by the cutting of 
asmall concentric rebate. The tower is now entered 
from the outside by a modern west door. 

The tower-arch is no longer visible, having 
been used as a recess for housing an organ. 


DIMENSIONS 


The tower is about 16 ft square externally, and 
the nave is 15 ft broad internally, with side walls 
2 ft 10 in. thick. 
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HALE, GREAT 
Lincolnshire 


Map sheets 113 and 123, reference TE 1484 


ST JOHN THE BAPTISm@ 
West tower, and possibly nave walls: period € 


The varied interest of the parish churches o: 
land is well illustrated in the neighbouring vill 
of Great Hale and Heckington, about 5 
east-south-east of Sleaford, oneithersideof ther 
to King’s Lynn. Heckington, to the north, is jy 
famous for its fine cruciform church of the De 
ated period; Great Hale, less than a mile to ; 
south, is less well known, but has a church of ca 
siderable interest, with a long, aisled, thi 
century nave, which now serves also as chane 
and a tall, west tower which probably dates fro 
before or about the time of the Conquest. 
The late-Saxon character of the tower is 
once apparent from its simple unbuttressed for 
rising sheer for about sixty feet from the grow 
to the medieval parapet, without string-course 6} 
off-set. Although the tower presents certain lat 
features which led Baldwin Brown to say th 
its was probably erected after the Conquest, ther 
is no doubt that its principal features are la 
Saxon rather than Norman. Its fabric, of ro 
flat slabs of rubble laid in courses with 
alternate quoins, gives little indication of date 
but all four of its belfry windows are of he 
Lincolnshire late-Saxon type. Moreover, the tall 
narrow, south window lighting the groune 
floor is of a pre-Norman type, with jambs eael 
built of a single, tall, stone slab, and a round hea : 
shaped to a semicircle above as well as below, ané 
ornamented on its outer face with concenttie 
mouldings, of which the inner is a form of 
wheat-ear (see Fig. 121, A). 
The round heads of the double belfry windows 
are also formed of single stones cut to sett: 
circular form below and above; in the centre of each 
window these heads rest on a through-stone slab 
and mid-wall shaft; the square ashlar jambs hav 
chamfered imposts; and the mid-wall sh 
rising from steeply sloping sills, have © 
capitals of unusual but nevertheless tental 
form. In the east window the capital consists of 
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Yorman cushion resting on an. inverted cone 
hed with upright leaves. The north window 
ilar, but with a simple cube in place of the 
cushion. The south and west windows 
ve simpler capitals, the former a cone sur- 
jounted by a cube, and the latter an elliptical cone 
: to show a vertical semicircular face in front. 
The east face of the tower has no external 
enings below the belfry, and the north face has 
a series of small openings to light the turret- 
The west and south faces each have one tall, 
atrow, internally-splayed window to light the 
bund floor of the tower, and a second to light 
pper floor. The elaborate lower window on the 
face has already been described; the others 
ve simple monolithic heads and built-up jambs. 
The unique feature of this tower is, however, 
circular stone stairway in the thickness of the 
wall at its north-east corner; for, with the excep- 
fon of the stone stairways in specially constructed 
external stair-turrets at Brixworth, Broughton, 
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FlG. 121. GREAT HALE, LINCOLNSHIRE 


etail of south window of ground floor; B, details of the capitals of the four belfry windows, not to scale; C, plan 
of tower at belfry stage; D, plan at ground-floor level. 


and Hough-on-the-Hill, the upper storeys of all 
other surviving Anglo-Saxon towers seem to 
have been reached either by ladders or by wooden 
stairs.‘ The tentative nature of the construction at 
Great Hale is indicated by the narrowness of the 
stairway, which in places is only 1 ft 4 in. broad, 
and by the way in which the east wall of the tower 
is bulged outward, in order to provide a little 
more space for the stair (see Fig. 121, C). 

The round-headed tower-arch, of a single 
square order, is more Norman than Anglo-Saxon, 
both in proportions and in construction, being 
8 f 2 in. wide and only 12 ft 9 in. to the crown, 
with neither the arch nor its square jambs con- 
structed. of through-stones. 

The west walls of the aisles have been built across 
the west quoins of the original aisleless nave, so 
that these are not visible beside the tower; but by 
standing a little away from the church one may see 
short lengths of the original quoins above the 
roofs of the aisles. The nave is a fine example of 


* Brigstock has an external stair turret of stone which seems to have housed a wooden stair. 
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the Early English period, with lofty arcades of 
five bays opening to the aisles. The original 
chancel has vanished completely, having been 
allowed to fall into disrepair in the sixteenth 
century by the lay rectors, who later used much 
of its stone for domestic buildings. 

The stairs at Great Hale are formed in the 
normal medieval fashion, in which the newel is 
fashioned from the same stones as the treads 
themselves. In this respect they differ from the 
two Lincolnshire pre-Conquest turret-stairways 
at Broughton and Hough-on-the-Hill, in each of 
which the newels are formed of stones quite 
separate from the treads. This evidence is, there- 
fore, in favour of a later date for the stairway at 
Great Hale than for the other two, since its builders 
followed the normal Norman method of con- 
struction whereas the work in the other two is of a 
character unknown after the Conquest. 


DIMENSIONS 


The tower is about 12 ft square internally, with 
walls about 4 ft 6 in. thick and roughly 60 ft high. 


REFERENCES 


E. A. Freeman, History of Architecture (London, 1849), 
211. Tower claimed as Saxon. 


Editorial, A.A.S.R. 23 (1895-6), xvi. Brief description of 
tower and church. 


A. F, Sutron, ‘Churches visited from Sleaford, 1903’, 
ibid. 27 (1903-4), 92-111. Gt Hale briefly described, 
94. 


HALES 
Norfolk 


Map sheet 137, reference TM 383960 
Figures 482, 483 


ST MARGARET 


Round west tower, with double-splayed, circular 
windows to north and south, and triangular-headed 
upper window to nave: Saxo-Norman 


About 5 miles north-north-west of Beccles, the 


small village of Hales is curiously remote from its 
church, which stands on higher land about a mile 
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* Information supplied by the vicar. 
* E.g. Cotman and Ladbrooke. 
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to the south, in the charming open fie] 
characteristic of Norfolk. The church is of 
than usual interest, in spite of its remote pos 
and its Norman features have been well iflye 
by several of the historians and engray 
Norfolk.* The first reference to pre-No 
fabric appears to have been given in 1927, 
attention was directed to the blocked, do 
splayed, circular windows in the north and 
faces of the round west tower.3 These wind 
by no means unusual in themselves, are sf 2 
importance in the study of late-Saxon ¢ ht 
construction, because in each of them the i 
splay of the round head is built over a fram 
basket-work, which has survived to this day, 
may be clearly seen from floor-level, thoug 
lightly covered with whitewash or paint (Fig. 48 

The church consists of a round west tower, 
aisleless nave, with no porch over either of 
doors, and an aisleless, apsidal chancel. The fat 
throughout is principally of uncut flints; b 
the nave, small amounts of red tile and of b 
carstone have also been used, while the Norm: 
chancel has dressed stone for its buttresses and i 
string-course and arcading. At first sight, t 
church is clearly Norman in date, with 
windows. The chancel is fixed as Norman by th 
features already mentioned; the nave is suggeste 


known doorways; and the tower has no feature 
visible externally to cast serious doubt on the pro- 
priety of assigning a Norman date to it as well. 

Within the ground-floor chamber of the tower, 
however, the two circular, double-splayed win: 
dows first recorded by Kent serve as evidence that 
the tower is older than would be suggested on the 
evidence of its other windows, which are of the 
narrow, round-headed, single-splayed type 
gives no reliable discrimination between Anglo- 
Saxon and Norman. Further confirmatory evi 
dence of the survival of Anglo-Saxon traditions 
is to be found in the first-floor chamber of the 
tower, namely, a narrow, triangular-headed 
window, formerly opening towards the nave, but 
now blocked in its eastern part and no longer visible 
from the nave. 


3 E. A. Kent, J.B.A.A., and ser., 33 (1927); 187-8. 


Jar windows of the lower chamber have 
4 externally; but their inner splays 
ed intact, with the only example 
ave seen of the basket-work frames, 
e used to support the rubble concrete 
while the mortar was setting. These 
5 thereby provide an important confirma- 
>the theory so brilliantly advanced by 
sting in 1883, when he claimed that the 
. of the series of holes drilled round the 
ames of the circular windows at Avebury 
ave been to support a conical array of 
round which the builders would weave 
ich a. basket-work frame. 

s triangular-headed window of the upper 
ber is cut straight through the wall, without 
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ay. Its jambs and head are formed of the 
* fint rubble concrete as the main fabric of the 
ithout any special support for the head; 
lower faces of the sloping sides of the head 
ly show the marks of the junctions of the 
ds which supported. the concrete while it set, 
d the head is set back on the jambs in order to 
@ a good support for those boards. 

The arch between the tower and the nave is now 
ach obscured by a winding wooden stair, which 
ads to a relatively modern wooden west gallery; 
it it must, in its original form, have been quite an 
aportant feature, about 6 ft wide and 12 ft 6 in. 
IL Ithas a round head, supported by plain jambs, 
ith tall chamfered bases. The imposts project 
3 in. on the soffit face and are ornamented in an 
musual fashion by the cutting of rectangular 
ons out of their lower faces, so that they look 
like inverted battlements. 

The outer faces of the north and south doorways 
of the nave are of fully developed Norman 
technique; but it is possible that these are later 
insertions in earlier doorways, which were cut 
straight through the wall, and which are now 
Tepresented internally by the tall rear-arches. These 
fear-arches are provided with simple ornament 
inthe form of three-quarter-round roll-mouldings, 
“Which are carried up the arrises of the jambs but 
Not round the heads. The quoins of the nave are of 
“dressed stone in. small blocks, with the unusual 
feature of a three-quarter-round moulding carried 
up the greater length of the salient angle. The 
buttresses of the Norman chancel also have roll- 
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mouldings as ornament on their salient angles, and 
it seems probable that this ornament fixes a similar 
date for all the features upon which it occurs, 

All other features of the church are of Norman 
or later date, and it will be clear from the above 
account that the pre-Conquest features are some- 
what problematical. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 44 ft long internally, by 15 ft 10 in. 
wide, with side walls 3 ft 1 in. thick and about 17 ft 
high. The tower is 11 ft 4 in. in internal diameter, 
with walls about 3 ft 8 in. thick and about 55 ft 
in total height. The tower-arch is about 6 ft wide 
and 124 ft high, in a wall about 4 ft thick. 

The circular windows are 2 ft 6 in. in diameter 
on the inner face of the tower, narrowing to 9 in. 
at the middle of the wall, and their centres are 
about 15 ft above the floor. 

The blocked triangular opening in the west wall 
of the nave is 1 ft 6 in. wide and 4 ft 2 in. tall, with 
its sill 22 ft above the ground floor. 


REFRRENCE 


BE, A. Kent, ‘The Saxon windows in Hales church, 
Norfolk’, J.B.A.A., and ser., 33 (1927), 187-8. Brief 
description with photograph. 
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Essex 


Map sheet 148, reference TL 511196 


ST GILES 
Chancel-arch, and south wall of nave: period C3 


Although Great Hallingbury is only two miles dis- 
tant from Bishop’s Stortford, to the south-east, the 
town appears not to have spread in that direction, 
so that the church of St Giles stands in open country 
with only its vicarage, school, and hall beside it. 

The church consists of a buttressed fifteenth- 
century west tower; a nave, originally aisleless, 
but now with a wide nineteenth-century north 
aisle and a pleasant south porch; and a chancel 
with extensive northern appendages also of the 
nineteenth century. Much of the church was 
rebuile in 1873-4 by G. E. Pritchett, who added 
the north aisle, refaced all the windows, and 
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repointed or rebuilt the chancel-arch.' Before 
Pritchett’s restoration, the chancel-arch was 
covered with plaster and had a sham wooden 
keystone; he removed these, and disclosed the 
arch as it now stands. He found the round- 
headed south window; and he recorded that there 
were others on the north, which he swept away 
in the adding of the aisle. He also recorded the 
finding of parts of a north doorway, arched, like 
the windows, in Roman tiles; the north quoins, 
also, were of Roman tiles, so that he concluded 
that dressed stone had not been used at all in the 
original fabric. 

Externally, very little now remains of this early 
work; both the northern quoins have vanished in 
the addition of the aisle; the south-west quoin is of 
masonry, and therefore presumably is a rebuilding; 
the south-east quoin alone is of tiles, but it has 
clearly been very much restored. The simple, 
round-headed window in the south wall, to the 
west of the porch, is the only substantial survival 
from. the early fabric; its jambs and head are 
wholly formed of tiles, which have been used 
in their complete rectangular form, so that the 
jambs of the window are not splayed at all in the 
outer foot of the thickness of the wall, but pass 
straight into the wall until the glassis reached; there- 
after the opening is widely splayed to the interior. 

The chancel-arch is the most impressive feature 
of the interior, an arch wholly formed of Roman 
tiles, in two square orders, with jambs similarly 
in two square orders, and stepped imposts formed 
of over-sailing tiles. The arch is set back on the 
imposts about 3 in. behind the alignment of the 
jambs, and the tiles in the arch are laid with con- 
siderable disregard for radial setting. The wall in 
which the arch stands is 3 ft 5 in. thick, and the 
whole of the soffit of the arch is lined with tiles, so 
that none of the rubble fabric of the wall may be 
seen. 

Baldwin Brown says that the church has no 
Anglo-Saxon features; he refers to its being dated 
late in the eleventh century by the Royal Com- 
mission on Historical Monuments; and he says 
that arches in Roman brick are not necessarily a 
pre-Conquest feature. We would not quarrel 
with the Commission’s dating of the church late 
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' G.E. Pritchett, T. Essex Arch. S. § (1873), 310-17. 
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in the eleventh century, but we would neye 
less regard it as having a good claim to inchys 
the category of the Saxo-Norman overlap 
features which, in our opinion, indicate Ay 
Saxon rather than Norman techniques 
non-radial setting of the tiles in the arch: gh 
of stepped imposts; and the quoins of tile y 
than of stone. In addition, the complete 
of the soffit in the arch in tiles would be a so; 
what unusual feature in Norman work, when 
would be more usual for the tiles to be ys 
face the angles, and for the rubble infilling 
wall to appear in the middle. 


DIMENSIONS 

The nave is 45 ft long internally, by 25 ft wi 
with walls 3 ft 4in. thick and about 20 ft hip 
The chancel-arch is 11 ft 6 in. wide and 16 ft 63 
high. The south window has an aperture 1 ft 443 
wide by 4 ft high, with its sill 12 ft 9 in. above th 
ground; internally, the opening is splayed | 
become 4 ft 3 in. wide by 8 ft 7 in. high. 


REFERENCES 
G. E. Prrrcuert, ‘Notes on Great Hallingbury church’ 

T. Essex Arch. S. 5 (1873), 310-17. 
R.C.H.M., Essex (Central and S.W.) (London, 1921), 93. 
G. BALpwiIn BROWN (1925), 456. 
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Essex 


Map sheet 148, reference TL 503174 


ST MARY THE VIRGIN 
Nave: period C3 

The neighbourhood of Bishop’s Stortford is ri¢ h 
in antiquities, with the Roman Stane Street to the 
north, and the pre-Roman Wallbury Camp about 
2 miles to the south. Little Hallingbury churct 
stands beside an attractive green, close to Wallbury 
Camp, about mid-way between Bishop’s Stortford 
and Hatfield Heath. 
The church was a small, aisleless, two-cell 
building, until G. E. Pritchett added a broad north 
aisle to the nave about the middle of the nine 
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wary. In addition to the nave, chancel, bourne, the little red-roofed church of St Margaret 
en north aisle, the church has a fine stands picturesquely beside the wharf of Lower 
wooden south porch. The Royal Halstow, on one of the innumerable navigable 
on ont Historical Monuments place the creeks that run south from the main channel of 
ewelfth century; but it is difficult to the Medway. The church, dating mainly from the 
rent date from the very similar work thirteenth century, now consists of an aisled nave 
mbo and Great Hallingbury, both of and aisleless chancel, with a square tower over the 
hey place late in the eleventh century. western bay of the south aisle. 
indications of Saxo-Norman work at The walls of the chancel are of flint, clunch, and 
allincbury are the remains of a blocked, tile, with considerable evidence of herring-bone 
slayed, south window, in the same position work, particularly near the ground. Towards the 
the window at Great Hallingbury; and — west of the south wall a blocked, narrow, round- 
nd-beaded south doorway, cut straight headed window may be seen, about 9 in. wide and 
the south wall, save for a projecting 3 ft 6 in. high, splayed internally; and with jambs 
top formed of tiles at the outer wall-face. and arched head constructed principally from tiles, 
sched head of this doorway is formed of which are laid round the head with considerable 
id with considerable disregard for radial disregard for radial jointing in the way which 
is and, although the imposts have been Baldwin Brown noted as characteristically late 
st wholly cut away for the insertion of an Saxon. 
attled wooden lintel, there remains on the Internally the whole of this wall is ornamented 
mm. jamb a clear indication of a stepped by an Early English arcade of three arches, which 
9st formed of oversailing tiles. carry the upper part of the inner face of the wall; 
below the arches the wall is 1 ft 5 in. thick while 
MENSIONS above them it is 2 ft 2 in. thick. It seems impossible 
The nave is 40 ft by 18 ft internally, with walls now to determine whether the original wall 
11 in. thick. The present aperture of the south through which the window passed was the thin 
rwayis a rectangle 3 ft 6in. wide and 7 fttoin. lower wall, to which the upper part was added 
rh; the rear-arch is round-headed, 3 ft 10 in. when the arcade was built, or whether in its 
de and ro ft high. original state the wall was 2 ft 2 in. thick, and the 
arcade was then formed by cutting part of the wall 
away. The window is so placed that its head lies 
E. Parrcuarr, ‘Notes on Great Hallingbury church’, opposite part of the thicker wall, while the lower 
meee Arch. S. 5 (1873), 310. parts of its jambs are in the thinner part of the wall, 
LC.H.M., Essex (Central and S.W.) (London, 1921), 154- below the arcade; but internally any trace of the 
window is obscured by plaster. The chancel now 
measures 36 ft by 20 ft internally. 


HALSTOW, LOWER The nave also presents a number of inter- 


esting features, including a fine twelfth-century 
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Kent lead font, with kings and angels beneath an 
8 ot 
Map sheet 172, reference TQ 860674 arcade. 
ST MARGARET REFERENCE 

Part of chancel: period CZ E.R. Orrvs, ‘Lower Halstow church’, Arch. Cant. 33 
A lit, : . (918), 157-66. Note of recent restoration, plan, 
oe Yr a mile north of the Roman Watling picture of south wall and window. Briefarchitectural 

street, mid-way between Chatham and Sitting- description. 
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HAMBLEDON 


HAMBLEDON 
Hampshire 
Map sheet 181, reference SU 646151 
Figure 484 


ST PETER AND ST PAUL 


Walls of nave and chancel, wholly enclosed in 
later church, and above later arcades: period C 


In the Forest of Bere, about to miles north of 
Portsmouth, Hambledon church has an attractive 
setting to the north of the village, on the slopes of 
Windmill Down. Externally, no Anglo-Saxon 
work is visible; and the church has all the appear- 
ance of a medieval structure, consisting of a west 
tower, an aisled nave, and a long, aisleless chancel. 
The church has a most complicated architectural 
history, however, for the side walls of an aisleless 
pre-Conquest nave and chancel have been 
pierced by arcades, and have become part of the 
medieval nave; the east and west walls of the 
original church have completely disappeared; the 
original chancel-arch has been replaced by a wider 
and taller pointed arch; but the original wall 
remains above; and the present nave is unusual in 
being divided by that wall into two compart- 
ments, of which the eastern is narrower than that 
to the west. The outer walls of the aisles run in a 
straight line from east to west, so that the aisles 
themselves are correspondingly wider in the 
region where the nave is narrower. 

The Anglo-Saxon nature of the nave walls, 
which are only 2 ft 6 in. thick, is made clear by 
the presence on their outer faces of broad pilaster- 
strips, two above the pointed arches of the south 
arcade and two more above the round arches 
of the north. The walls of the original chancel 
extend eastward over the next one-and-a-half 
bays of the present nave, and their Anglo-Saxon 
character is indicated by the same thinness, and 
confirmed by the presence of a string-course of 
square section, which runs as an eaves-course 
along the top of the outer face of the north wall; 
a short fragment also appears at the west of the 
south wall. On the east face of the wall which 
divides the present nave into two compartments 
there can be seen, high up over the present 
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pointed arch, the original line of 
pitched roof of the chancel, thus co: 
this wall, which is also only 2 f 6 in, 
originally the east wall of the Anglo-Saxon 
In the solid part of the south wall of the nav 
the west of the arcade, is a wide, round-he 
opening, high up above the floor. This is of y 
tain date, and its construction cannot be 
clearly because of the plaster. Its conside 
width makes it unlike any other Angl 
window, and its internal splay seems to prec 
its having been a doorway to a gallery. 
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DIMENSIONS 


The Anglo-Saxon church must have 
similar to the neighbouring churches of Boarly 
and Corhampton, both of which have su: 
with much less alteration. Its nave 
36 ft by 18 ft 6 in. internally, with walls 2 ft 6 
thick and about 18 ft high; its chancel is 1: 
wide and was probably about 20 ft long, w 
walls 2 ft 6in. thick and about 15 ft high. 7 
pilaster-strips on the nave are about 8 in, w 
with a projection of about 2 in. 


REFERENCES 

V.C.H., Hampshire and the I.0.W. 3 (London, 1908 
242~3. Good description, dimensions, interior view 

A.R. and P. M, Gruen, Saxon Architecture and Sculpture 
Hampshire (Winchester, 1951), 16-17. 


HANNINGTON 
Hampshire 


Map sheet 168, reference SU 538555 


ALL SAINTS 

North-east quoin of nave, and possibly other parts of 
nave walls: period C 

This little church, about 6 miles west-north-west 
of Basingstoke, has suffered so much from altere 
tion and restoration that very little of the origi na 
fabric has survived. It now consists of an aisleless 
chancel, and a nave with south aisle, north porch: 
and western bell-cote. The south aisle is of three 
bays, of which the eastern two are Normalt 
whereas the western bay represents a nineteenth- 
century lengthening of the nave by about 13 ft. Ine 


sfthenave, of flint and stone rubble, and 
3. now containing a fourteenth-century 
are only 2 ft 9 in. thick, and so may 
arts of the original Anglo-Saxon fabric; 
‘ave no surviving original doorways or 
; to fix their date with any certainty. 
syidence of Anglo-Saxon date is, however, 
the north-east quoin of the nave, of 
1d long-and-short construction. Three 
ste long stones survive, all over 3 ftin length, 

no less than 4 ft to in. The shorts are also 
sive character, and, whereas the lowest is a 
tone bonding into the two adjoining walls, 
ree above are each constructed of pairs of 
which one bonds deeply into the eastern 
sd one into the northern. The quoin-stones 
ysely jointed, and their faces are carefully 
ed, so as to show a raised strip of stone, about 
wide, which runs up the whole height of the 
n beside its salient angle, standing forward 
ut t4in. from the main face of the wall. It is 
now possible to say with certainty whether 
; feature was purely ornamental, or whether 
taised strip was intended as a stop for plaster, 
ich then covered the main surface of the wall, 
which has now completely vanished. 


MENSIONS 

The chancel is now 20 ft 4 in. long internally 
y 15 ft 10 in. wide and the nave 41 ft 2 in. by 
{ft 9in.; but the nave was originally about 
ft shorter. The walls of the nave are 2 ft 9 in. 
k and are now 173 ft tall. 


BFERENCES 


C.H., Hampshire and the I.o.W. 4 (London, 1911), 229. 
Quoin and much of nave walls accepted as pre- 
Conquest. 

A. R. and P. M. Green, Saxon Architecture and Sculpture in 
_ Hampshire (Winchester, 1951), 17. Brief description. 
Original nave wrongly described as about 38 ft long 
(in error for 28 ft). 


HARDHAM 


Sussex 
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HARDHAM 


ST BOTOLPH 


Complete nave and chancel: probably 

period C3 
About a mile south-west of Pulborough the 
church of St Botolph is now peacefully set back 
from the busy main road, on a loop of the old 
road which has been abandoned in favour of a 
more direct route. The church, built mainly of 
local sandstone and ironstone rubble, with some 
Roman bricks in the chancel, has large blocks of 
sandstone, set in side-alternate fashion, for its 
quoins. It has preserved its original form almost 
unchanged, except for the addition of a porch to 
protect the north door; and it still consists of the 
original aisleless square-ended chancel, and. aisle- 
less rectangular nave. There is a small bell-cote on 
the eastern gable of the nave. 

The church is difficult to date with certainty, 
because, although a number of original features 
have survived, yet these are all of the type that 
could belong either to the late-~Saxon period or to 
the early Norman. Three original windows have 
survived, one in the north wall of the chancel, and 
one in each of the side walls of the nave. The 
window in the chancel has a shallow rebate 
externally, for housing a shutter; but otherwise 
all are similar, round-headed, single-splayed open- 
ings, with their splays passing almost through the 
full thickness of the wall. All three are construc- 
ted with monolithic heads, and with their jambs 
built of smallish, roughly dressed stones; and all 
three are narrow openings, which are only 
moderately splayed internally. Thenorth doorway, 
which now serves as the only entry, has been 
modified in later times, but the blocked south 
doorway, opposite, is of early form, with a square 
head formed of a massive tapering lintel, and 
square jambs worked in large blocks of stone. The 
blocked outline of the doorway is wider internally 
than externally, and it therefore seems to have 
been rebated for the hanging of the door. 

The round-headed chancel-arch, of a single 
square order, is not built of through-stones, 
but it is entirely without ornament, save that its 
chamfered imposts carry a slight beading which 
Mr Johnston thought was a later addition.” 


T Sussex Arch. C. 44 (1901), 77- 
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HARDHAM 


FIG. 122. HARDHAM, SUSSEX 
Ground plan. 
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FIG. 123. HARDHAM, SUSSEX 
Elevation and plan of the north window of the nave. 


The interior has a very interesting set of early 
wall-paintings, comparable with those at Clayton, 
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and probably of the same date, in the second he 
of the eleventh century. 


DIMENSIONS ! 


The nave is 31 ft 6 in. long internally, by 19f 
wide, and the chancel 17 ft by 15 ft 6 in. The v al 
are 2 ft 7 in. thick and about 15 ft in height. 
windows of the nave are 6 in. wide and 2 ft 7 i 
tall externally, splayed to become about 2 ft 
internally. The north window of the chancel is 
much the same dimensions externally, but it i 
splayed to become about 3 ft wide internally. The 
blocked south doorway is 3 ft 6 in. wide by 74 
tall externally. The chancel-arch is 8 ft 7 in. wide 
by 12 ft 4 in. high. 


REFERENCES 


P. M. Jounston, ‘Hardham church, and its early pat 
ings’, Arch. J. 58 (1901), 62-92. Good architect 
description with plan, and elevations of princlp 
features. Full description and illustration of painting® 
(The same material is also in Sussex Arch. C. 44 
(1901), 73-115.) | 

C. Bett, The Twelfth-century Paintings at Hardham ae 
Clayton (Lewes, 1947). 


HARDWICK 
Buckinghamshire 
ap sheet 146, reference SP 806190 


ST MARY 
Nave: period C 


s miles north of Aylesbury, on the road 
ingham, the church of St Mary stands in 
nm high ground east of the main road, and 
southern outskirts of the village of Hard- 
The church has a west tower, a nave with 
, and an aisleless chancel. Although its 
me rubble are about 3 ft 4 in. thick, its 
s classified by the Royal Commission on 
srical Monuments as probably pre~Conquest, 
he evidence of the double-splayed, round- 
ed window over the north door. This win- 
has its jambs and head formed of carefully 
ed and closely jointed ashlar. Baldwin Brown 
457) also calls attention to the circular window 
h up in the south wall of the nave; the Royal 
mmission assign this window to the fourteenth 
tury, as its quatrefoil tracery would suggest, 
t Baldwin Brown draws attention to the pecu- 
- position of the window about 20 ft or more 
ve the floor, and suggests that the medieval 
ery is an insertion in a window which was 
iginally of a simple Anglo-Saxon form, as at 
ebury or Bosham. We regard this as very 
abtful. Faint traces of a semi-circular arch in 
€ south wall, about 15 ft west of the circular 
vindow, and at the same level, are too indistinct 
serve as the basis of any observation, save that 
would repay further investigation. The Royal 
Mumission evidently regarded these as the vestiges 
ta second circular window, but to us they looked 
nore like the arched head ofa doorway, possibly an 
hirance to a gallery, as at Tredington and Wing. 


DIMENSIONS 


Internally the nave measures about 65 ft by 


23 ft, and its walls are 3 ft 4 in. thick and about 
25 ft high. 


I EFERENCE 


ACHLM., Buckinghamshire, North (London, 1913), 141. 
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HARMSTON 


Lincolnshire 


Map sheet 113, reference SK 973623 


ALL SAINTS 
West tower: period C3 


The late-Saxon tower of Harmston church, about 
6 miles south of Lincoln, is one of several examples 
of its kind which are to be found a little to the 
west of the Roman Ermine Street, on the ridge of 
high land which forms the eastern boundary of 
the Trent Valley. Harmston is perhaps the least 
interesting of the group, because the tower is 
the only part of the early church which has 
survived; the remainder of the church, consisting 
of an aisled nave and aisleless chancel, having 
been rebuilt in the Decorated style in 1717 and 
drastically restored in 1868. 

The tower is of the tall, plain type common in 
Lincolnshire; but, having been later provided with 
a parapet, battlements, and finials in the Perpen- 
dicular style, it now looks much less gaunt than 
most of the towers of its class. The main fabric is of 
flattish pieces of rubble, laid in courses, and the 
side-alternate quoins are of dressed stones of no 
great size. The tall lower stage of the tower has no 
original openings, but the belfry stage has a tall 
double window in each of its four faces. The 
ashlar jambs of these windows rest on the square 
string-course, which separates the two stages of 
the original tower; each window has a cylindrical 
mid-wall shaft with bulbous base and cushion 
capital; and in each window the through-stone 
slab resting on the mid-wall shaft, and the imposts 
resting on the jambs, are flat rectangular stones, 
chamfered below, and projecting a few inches 
beyond the wall-face. The round heads of the two 
individual lights of each window are each formed 
of a large stone, which is shaped below to a curve 
containing rather more than a semicircle. The 
general impression given by the tower is of late- 
ness in the Anglo-Saxon period or of very heavy 
restoration in recent times. 

Internally, the fine tower-arch is Norman, but 
there is preserved beside it a substantial fragment, 
over 3 ft long, of an Anglo-Saxon cross-shaft, 
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HARMSTON 


with knot-work on all four faces and panels of 
figure sculpture on front and back, that on the 
front containing a Crucifixion with a figure on 
either side and that on the back an unidentified 
saint. 


REFERENCE 


Editorial, A.A.S.R. 9 (1867-8), Lxxxiii, and 18 (1885~6), 
loxi. Brief descriptions of the fabric, and accounts 
ofthe eighteenth- and nineteenth-century rebuildings. 


HARPSWELL 
Lincolnshire 


Map sheet 104, reference SK 936900 


ST CHAD 
West tower: period C3 


A Roman road runs north along the ridge of high 
land from Lincoln to the Humber; and Harpswell, 
about 11 miles north of Lincoln, is one of the 
several villages with late-Saxon churches which 
stand on the low land a few miles west of this 
road. The village is now very small, and the church 
has been reduced in size by the removal of a for- 
mer north aisle. It now consists of a west tower, a 
nave with south aisle and south porch, and an 
aisleless chancel. 

Only the square, unbuttressed tower is Anglo- 
Saxon; and it is of very different proportions from 
the tall, gaunt type, of which there are so many 
examples in this part of Lincolnshire. It differs 
from. the usual Lincolnshire type not only in its 
much more broad and squat proportions, but also 
in the almost complete absence of dressed stone 
in its quoins and other salient angles. The main 
fabric is of carefully coursed small rubble, and the 
quoins and window-jambs are of larger blocks of 
the same stone, laid in face-alternate fashion. The 
tower is of two stages, separated only by a plain, 
square string-course; and the upper stage represents 
about one-quarter of the total height. 

The lower stage of the tower, standing on a 
plain square plinth, has no surviving features of 
definitely Anglo-Saxon character. Its north face 
has no openings at all; in the south face a narrow, 
flat-headed, rectangular window with rubble 
jambs is placed high up near the top of the stage; 
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and in the west face a shapely Early 
window lights the ground floor, while a hj 
round-headed window above it ma 
have provided the main light for the first 

The upper stage originally had four ¢ 
belfry windows, of which that to the west 
blocked, and largely cut away for the in 
of the eighteenth-century clock-face. The 
heads of this window survive, and show that ‘ 
originally similar to those in the north and 
faces. All three of the surviving windows 
mid-wall shafts and plain, rectangular thro, 
stone slabs; and the round heads of the indivi 


FIG. 124. HARPSWELL, LINCOLNSHIRE 
Rough sketch of the east window of the belfry. 


lights of the north and south windows are cut i 
the lower faces of plain square stones. The i ne: 
edges of these window-heads rest on the through 
stone slabs, while their outer edges are supporte 
on the rubble jambs, without any imposts. 
mid-wall shafts are plain circular cylinders, with 
simple conical capitals, which are changed into @ 
square plan at the top by the addition of little 
knobs at each of the four angles. The eastem 
window, although double like the others, differs 
from them by having a plain, flat, stone lintel, 
which covers the whole width of the window. — 
No Anglo-Saxon feature has survived internally 


DIMENSIONS 
The tower is about 15 ft square internall ye ith 
walls about 3 ft 6 in. thick and about 45 ft high. 


B 


wlar-headed doorway above it (see Fig. 485). 


RENCES 


ops, ‘Notes on Gainsborough and other places’, 
A.A.S.R. 8 (1865-6), 213-45. Local history of 
Harpswell, 238-9; church described, 239~40. Origin- 
ally two Early English aisles, but north aisle de- 
molished in 1824. Tower dated as Norman. 

torial, ibid. 20 (1889-90), Ixix. Brief architectural 
lescription. Tower dated as late-Saxon or early 
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HART 
County Durham 
Map sheet 85, reference NZ 470352 
Figure 485 


ST MARY MAGDALENE 
Nave: possibly period A 
¢ Transitional Norman church of St Hilda at 


ne seaport of Hartlepool was originally a chapel 
t €ase to the earlier church of St Mary at Hart, 


F * Roger of Wendover records that the churches of 
| hess were despoiled by the pagans in 800 (D. White- 
lock, E.HL.D 

~e 2.41.D. (1955), 255). 


HART 


FIG, 125. HART, COUNTY DURHAM 


sxon sundial built into later wall; B, sill of single-splayed Anglo-Saxon window, and part of its western 
2 in spandrel of later arcade; C, head of Anglo-Saxon chancel-arch in situ above wider Norman arch, with 


about 3 miles further west, and in the centre of the 
district formerly known as Hartness.t That the 
mother church was at Hart rather than Hartlepool 
seems to argue in favour of an early date for its 
foundation, even in the absence of any records, 
since we know that a monastery was in existence 
at Hartlepool about 650 when its foundress Heiu 
retired and left its care to St Hilda? Of the 
nunnery buildings in Hartlepool no vestige now 
remains, but the site is known. to have been near 
to the present church of St Hilda, because in 1833 
an Anglian cemetery was discovered about a 
hundred yards south-east of the churchyard. Of a 
number of small memorial ‘pillow stones’ then 
unearthed in the cemetery, most were lost, but 
some are preserved in the church, three in the 
British Museum, two in the Black Gate Museum 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and one in the Cathedral 
Library at Durham.3 

The church of St Mary at Hart stands on the 
north of the main road from Hartlepool to 
Durham, on high land, in a somewhat neglected 


2 Bede, H.E. Iv, 23. 
3 C. C. Hodges, Reliquary, n.s., 8 (1894), 2-8. 
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HART 


AIKNS 


Baluster-shaft 


in. 12 6 


FIG. 126. HART, COUNTY DURHAM 
Details of the broken baluster-shaft and the sundial. 


churchyard. It now consists of an aisled nave with 
south porch, an aisleless chancel, and a west tower. 
its fabric is of rubble, with larger stones set in 
side-alternate fashion for the quoins. At first sight 
there is nothing to indicate a date earlier than 
the twelfth-century Norman tower or the north 
arcade of the same period; but in restorations in 
1885 the removal of plaster from the interior of 
the church brought to light certain earlier features 
in the nave. The chancel was completely rebuilt 
in 1806, and the south arcade of the nave was 
moved slightly to the south in the sixteenth 
century, as may be seen from the fragments of 
earlier walling at either end. But the dimensions 
of the original nave are fixed by its four surviving 
quoins, and its pre-Conquest character is shown 
by the way in which Norman work has cut away 
parts of the earlier fabric. 

In the east wall of the nave the existing Norman 
chancel-arch clearly replaces an earlier and nar- 
rower arch, part of which still remains in position. 
The ten remaining voussoirs of the earlier arch 
are not through-stones, for their joints are 
differently arranged on the two sides of the wall. 
Above the two arches is a triangular-headed door- 
way, whose head is formed of two pairs of large 
inclined stones. These rest, without any imposts, 
on the plain square jambs, which are cut straight 
through the wall, and which are each formed of 


four very large, flat, through-stones. 


* J. R. Boyle, The County of Durham (London, 1892), 618. 
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Sundial 
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In the north wall of the nave, in the spay 
between the two round arches of the north 
part of the blocked outer face of a small y 
may be seen in the north aisle. This vestige i 
easy to find, but can be seen close abo 
springing of the arches, and about 6 ft ab 
capital of the central pier. The sill is hollowed 
from a single stone; the surviving part of the we 
ern jamb is built up of three stones; and oi 
eastern jamb only one stone remains. ‘The 
single-splayed window defined by these 
could not be dated as pre-Conquest on the 
dence of these remains alone; but it must t 
earlier than the Norman arcade, because it cease 
to serve any purpose after the building of the aish 

There are preserved at the west of the sout 
aisle a number of pre~Conquest carved sto 
which were found in the walls of the ch 
during the repairs of 1889-91.’ The most int 
ing of these are a sundial, and two baluster-sh ft 
which, like those at Jarrow and Monkwearmout 
were probably made in a lathe. The presence ot 
these baluster shafts is a strong argument in favout 
of there having been at Hart a church of about the 
same date as those at Jarrow and Monkwear 
mouth, for balusters of this type are otherv 
unknown in Northumbria. It does not, of cou! 
follow that any part of the existing fabric is © 
early a date. The sundial, now built into 
interior west wall of the south aisle, is in the fo 
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HEADBOURNE WORTHY 
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raised semicircle, outlined by a raised half- 
moulding, with radii, also in the form of 
ed half-round mouldings, at angles of 224°. 

3 
AENSIONS 
the nave is 50 ft long internally and 23 ft 8 in. 
le, but the original nave was only 22 ft in 
Ith. The surviving original north wall is 2 ft 
n. thick, and the east wall at the chancel-arch 
arin. The Norman chancel-arch is 16 ft 
ide; but the remains of the earlier arch above 
ve to define an opening about 8 ft wide and 
high. The triangular-headed doorway above 
ut 2 ft wide by s ft tall, with its sill about 19 ft 
e the floor. The blocked north window was 
wide externally, with its sill about 14 ft 
bove the floor; about 2 ft in height of its western 
mb has survived. 


.EFERENCES 


re -Hovers, ‘The pre-Conquest churches of North- 
umbria’, Reliquary, n.s. 8 (1894), I-12. Hart, 1-2. 
, Brief historical and architectural description. 

« HH, Durham, 3 (London, 1928), 259-61. Description 
based on that given by Hodges. Plan, 260. 

A. R. Green, ‘Anglo-Saxon sundials’, Ant. J. 8 (1928), 
489-516. Hart sundial described and illustrated, 503-4. 
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FIG. 127. HEADBOURNE WORTHY, HAMPSHIRE 
A, long-and-short north-east quoin; B, position of Rood over west doorway. 


HEADBOURNE WORTHY 
Hampshire 
Map sheet 168, reference SU 487319 


ST SWITHUN 


Main fabric of nave and chancel, partly rebuilt: 
period C2 


The church of St Swithun stands in an attractive 
wooded churchyard on the banks of a small 
tributary of the River Itchen, 14 miles north of 
Winchester, immediately to the west of the busy 
main road to Basingstoke and London. 

In the thirteenth century the Anglo-Saxon 
chancel was lengthened eastward, and a squat 
tower was added at the south-west of the nave; and 
in the sixteenth century a porch of two storeys was 
built against the west wall of the nave; but in 
spite of these changes and of much subsequent 
rebuilding, considerable parts of the simple pre- 
Conquest nave and chancel still remain; with a 
remarkable Rood. on the west wall, now sadly 
mutilated, but still impressive even in its present 
state. The church has suffered greatly from the 
bad foundation provided by the low-lying ground 
on which it is built, and several medieval buttresses 


Tet. 


HEADBOURNE WORTHY 


° 5 


FIG, 128. HEADBOURNE WORTHY, HAMPSHIRE 


Detail of the defaced Rood and of the west doorway. The inset A shows at a much larger scale the profile of the str 
course above the Manus Dei. Note how vestiges of this string-course are also to be seen on the external parts of 
west gable, particularly to the south of the roof of the later porch. 


have been provided, in order to give additional 
support to withstand the lateral thrust of its roof 
and of the enlarged medieval chancel-arch. 
Externally the Anglo-Saxon character of the 
walls is shown by the pilaster-strips, of which 
there are three on the north wall of the nave 
and one on the south wall of the chancel. Some 
of the pilaster-strips on the north have vestiges of 
stepped bases, which were clearly shown in a 
drawing published in 1845.’ There is also long- 
and-short quoining at the north-east angle of the 
nave. It should be recorded, however, that almost 
all of the fabric marked as Anglo-Saxon by these 
features was rebuilt during the restoration by 
G. E. Street in 1865-6, but with due regard to 
re-use of the original materials in their original 


* O. B. Carter, Quarterly Papers on Architecture, 3, ed. 
J. Weale (1845), 1-4. 
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form The only part of the building 
appears to have escaped any need for resto 
is the west wall of the nave. The impot 
features which fix the character of this wall a 
best seen within the west porch; but extemal 
there should be noted in the west gable, visibi 
to the south of the roof of the sixteenth-centu 
porch, a small section of a horizontal string-course 
which appears originally to have run across Ui 
base of the west gable, like the similar squat 
string-course on the east gable of the chancel a 
Boarhunt. 

Internally the principal Anglo-Saxon feature } 
the west doorway, which has square jambs q 
through-stones, laid in ‘Escomb fashion’, “a 
plain chamfered bases and imposts, and a seme 


2 J. H. Slessor, Notes on the Church of St Swithut, He " 
bourne Worthy (London and Winchester, 1888), 10-13 


HEAPHAM 


of a single square order, also of 
es. On the west face, the bases and 
turned along the wall, and stopped 
tlining frame of square strip-work, 
ed up on either side of the jambs and 
ad as a hood-mould. The builders of 
century porch have ruthlessly cut 
the hood-mould to make way for the 
of their upper room; and at some 
east face of the doorway has been 
hang a medieval door, but even so the 
y is a good example of Anglo-Saxon 
re the west door is the Rood, similar in 
n to that at Breamore, but on a bigger 
nd more simply treated. The whole sculp- 
is been. cut back almost to the wall face, 
ly in the time of Bishop Horne (1560-80), 
ecorded by the Victoria County History as 
ordered the destruction of all Crucifixes 
Diocese of Winchester. But even in its 
lated state the Rood can be seen as a work 
reat dignity; the figures are rather more 
1 life-size, and that of Christ appears to have 
resented a figure in repose, as at Langford and 
yy, tather than a figure distorted by human 
, such as is shown at Breamore. Above 
oss, the Hand of God issues from a cloud, 
ich is carved in part on the horizontal string- 
Hse, whose remains are also visible outside the 
rch. This association of the carved Rood with 
architectural features of the west wall gives a 
mg suggestion that both are of the same date, 
id this suggestion is rendered almost a certainty 
the way in which the lowest stone of the Rood 
integral part of the arch of the west door- 


IMENSIONS 

7 he nave is 42 ft long internally, by 19 ft 7 in. 
wide, with walls 2 ft 6 in. thick and about 18 ft 
n. The chancel is 14 ft 10 in. wide. The west 
rway is 3 ft rin. wide and 7 ft zo in. high, 
the figure of Christ above it is about 8 ft 
The string-course above the Rood is about 
ft above the ground; if, therefore, it originally 
across the base of the gable, the side walls of 
Nave must have been about 4 ft taller than at 
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HEAPHAM 
Lincolnshire 


Map sheet 104, reference SK 878885 
Figure 486 


ALL SAINTS 
West tower, and nave walls: period C3 


The Trent Valley is notable for the great number of 
churches with late-Saxon towers which have sur- 
vived to the present day within a comparatively 
small area. At Heapham, about 3 miles east of 
Gainsborough, the density is particularly high, 
even for the Trent Valley, for three adjoining 
villages with such churches are separated by inter- 
vals of less than a mile. Corringham and Spring- 
thorpe, the northern two of this trio, are still 
villages of appreciable size, but Heapham has 
only the church and a handful of houses to mark 
the former existence of a village which must 
have been of some size, if one may judge by the 
square of roads, which now serve only to enclose 
the church within a large field, but which were 
presumably at one time the streets of the village. 
The church now consists of a west tower, to 
which buttresses have been added; a nave, with 
an Early English arcade to its north aisle; and a 
chancel of the same period. 

The tower, standing on a chamfered plinth, is 
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of the Lincolnshire late-Saxon type: where the 
plaster has peeled from its walls they can be seen 
to be of flattish rubble, with dressed-stone side- 
alternate quoins; and it has the usual two stages, 
separated by a string-course of simple square 
section. The taller, lower stage shows the blocked. 
remains of a west doorway, with a round-arched 
head of a single square order, enclosing a semi- 
circular tympanum, which rests on a flat stone 
lintel. The jambs of this doorway are no longer 
visible, if indeed they have survived beneath the 
plaster with which the tower is covered. The only 
other opening in the lower stage of the tower is a 
much-restored, narrow keyhole window, high 
above the doorway; its built-up jambs slope to- 
gether towards the top, and its head is cut from a 
single square stone. 

The shorter belfry stage has a double window 
in each face, with ashlar jambs and cylindrical 
mid-wall shafts. In each window the plain, thin, 
rectangular through-stone slab and the imposts 
project a few inches from the face of the wall, and 
the semicircular heads of the individual lights of 
each double window are cut in the lower faces of 
square stones. In the eastern window, the capital 
of the mid-wall shaft is of rectangular corbel-like 
shape, in plan, so as to support the through-stone 
along a considerable part of its length; and in the 
north and east windows, the sills are built up for 
about 1 ft, so as to hide the lower part of the mid- 
wall shafts. In the south and west windows, the 
jambs and the mid-wall shafts rest on the string- 
course which separates the two stages of the 
tower, 

The south doorway of the nave, now protected 
by a late porch, is a simple round-headed opening 
of a single square order, with square jambs and 
chamfered imposts, which are not returned along 
the wall face. The south wall is 33 in. thick and 
there seems every likelihood that both it and the 
doorway are contemporary with the tower. 

Internally, the tower-arch is tall and wide; its 
round head, of a single square order, is not of 
through-stones; its square jambs are built of well- 
dressed ashlar; and its quirked, chamfered imposts 
are returned about 1 ft along the nave wall. The 
interior of the tower is plastered, so that no trace 
is now visible of the blocked west doorway. 

A considerable length of the north wall of the 
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nave has been left intact at the west of the 
English north arcade, and, since this is of ¢ he 
thickness as the south wall, there seems li 
to doubt that it is contemporary with the 


DIMENSIONS 


The tower is about 10 ft square internally, 
the tower-arch is 5 ft 9 in. wide and about 1 
high, in a wall 2 ft 10 in. thick. The nave ig } 
wide, with north and south walls each 2 ft ¢ ' 
thick and about 16 ft high. 


HEDDON-ON-THE-WALL 
Northumberland 
Map sheet 78, reference NZ 135669 


ST ANDREW 
South-east part of nave: Probably period A 


At Heddon, about 7 miles west of the centre o 
Newcastle, a considerable section of Hadri 
Wall is to be seen, about four or five courses hi 
a little to the east of the church, and on th 
eastern slope of the hill which gives the church: 
fine view over the lower part of the Tyne Valley 
The church now consists of a spacious aisled nave 
with south porch, an aisleless chancel, and an 
eastern extension with a fine, ribbed, Norman 
vault. q 

There seems good ground for believing that 
the eastern parts of the main walls of the nave, 
over the transitional Norman and Early English 
arcades, are the original walls of an aisleless Anglo- 
Saxon nave, the eastern face of whose south-east 
quoin can still be seen in the angle between 
chancel and the south aisle. Notes placed in 
church for the use of visitors record. that, in the 
course of restorations in 1937, parts of the founda- 
tions of the Anglo-Saxon south wall of the nave 
were found beneath the present floor. The nave 
has been lengthened westward by one bay 10 
modern times; but its walls above the medieval 
arcades are only 2 ft 8 in. thick, and the south 
east quoin has undoubted Anglo-Saxon character 
istics in spite of the controversy which has centred 
round it. 

The south-east quoin was first illustrated and | 


by W. H. Knowles in 1886;' writing of 
 C, C. Hodges said: ‘It is a good example 
short work and, with the exception 
tower, the best in the county. 
f the upright stones pass four courses of 
s but the length of the horizontal quoins is 
sl because they are partly covered by a 
wall’? In 1924 Hodges claimed for this 
eh early date comparable with Escomb 
ridge;3 and Baldwin Brown (p. 458) 
jghtly drew attention to the difficulty arising 
ne association of so early a date with a long- 
hot quoin, unless existing theories about the 
haracter of long-and-short quoining were to 
andoned. Finally, E. Gilbert pointed out in 
that there had been considerable confusion 
the quoining, that it was really a specimen 
de-alternate quoining with massive stones, as 
Sorbridge and Escomb, and that it had been a 
ake ever to refer to it as long-and-short.4 
An inaccurate description of side-alternate 
dining as long-and-short was characteristic of 
st early writing on the subject; and Gilbert is 
certainly correct in saying that this quoin 
of side-alternate construction, not long-and- 
ort; but a careful examination in 1956 con- 
ced us, first that the matter could be settled 
thout doubt only by demolishing the adjoining 
iece of wall of the south aisle so as to expose the 
th face of the quoin, and secondly that Gilbert’s 
gure, said to be in agreement with that on p. 458 
aldwin Brown’s book, is open to misinter- 
jon. For purposes of record, Fig. 129 shows 
by side Baldwin Brown’s drawing of 1925, 
ert's drawing of 1946, our own drawing 
956, which has been carefully-measured and 
ked against a photograph, and finally the 
inal drawing published by Knowles in 1886, 
which will be seen to be in close agreement with 
Our own, although giving a more conventionalized 
fepresentation. In Gilbert’s drawing, the stones 
ere lettered for convenience of reference; this 
ing has been repeated in Fig. 129, where 
7 tTesponding letters have been introduced against 
Baldwin Brown’s drawing and our own. It will 
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be at once apparent that, whereas Baldwin Brown 
correctly showed stone 1 at 4 ft 6in. above the 
ground, Gilbert’s figure was liable to give the false 
impression that it was on the ground. We believe, 
moreover, that our drawing shows more accurately 
the shape and size of stones F, G and w, and also that 
it shows correctly the number of small walling 
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(a) () (c) (¢) 
FIG. 129. HEDDON-ON-THE-WALL, 
NORTHUMBERLAND 


Comparative drawings of the south-east quoin. (a) Bald- 
win Brown, 458; (6) E. Gilbert, Arch. Ael., 4th ser., 24 
(1946), 174; (€) H. M. Taylor, as measured and drawn 
10 July 1956; (¢) W. H. Knowles, Arch. Ael., 2nd ser., IT 
(1886), 246. 


stones against F and #. It should be noted in con- 
clusion that the stones J,, J, and J,, as shown in out 
drawing, were no doubt inserted by the builders of 
the south aisle in replacement of a single quoin- 
stone, which they removed in order to bond their 
new wall into the original wall of the nave. The 
original stone atj was therefore 3 ftin height; wand 
B, which are still present, are each 2 ft 2 in. in height; 
while the intervening stones 1 and ¢ are 1 ft 9 in. 


J W.H. Knowles, Arch. Ael., 2nd ser., 11 (1886), 246; 
Bee the small drawing (d) in Fig. 129. 
C. C. Hodges, Reliquary, n.8., 7 (1893), 69. 


3 C.C. Hodges, P. Soc. Ant. Newcastle, 4th ser., 1 


(1923-4), 276. 
4 E, Gilbert, Arch, Ael., 4th ser., 24 (1946), 174-6. 
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and 1 ft 7 in. respectively. If the south faces of F, 
Hand ¥ are narrow like their east faces, and if the 
south faces of ¢ and 1 are broad like their east faces, 
then the group of stones from J up to F would make 
avery good long-and-short quoin. Butif, as seems 
more likely, the stones are arranged with their 
longer faces along alternate walls, then the quoin is 
an equally satisfactory example of side-alternate 
quoining, as at Corbridge and Escomb. At that 
point we think the subject should be allowed to 
rest, accepting the body of the walls of the nave as 
Anglo-Saxon on the evidence of their thinness and 
the undoubted Anglo-Saxon character of the south- 
east quoin; but leaving the precise date to be settled, 
if ever it should be necessary to repair the east 
wall of the south aisle, and so to allow inspection 
of the south face of the quoin. 

The walls of the chancel are of the same thin 
construction as those of the nave, about 2 ft 8 in. 
in thickness. Moreover the eastern sanctuary, of 
Norman date, is clearly a later addition, so that 
the original chancel must either be pre-Norman 
or very early Norman. The chancel has no clear 
pre-Norman characteristics; and its south wall 
does not seem to be in bond with the east wall of 
the nave, so that it is probably later in date than 
the nave. In its south wall a blocked doorway 
has an unusual flat head, formed of a single large, 
semicircular stone, and in its north wall the 
vestiges of another large rounded door-head are 
visible, above the much later doorway which leads 
to the vestry. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 17 ft wide internally and, in its 
modern extended state, is 51 ft 6in. long. The 
early part of the chancel is 13 ft 6in. wide, by 
16 ft gin. long, and the walls of both nave and 
chancel are 2 ft 8 in. in thickness. About 18 ft in 
total height still survives of the south-east quoin 
of the nave. 


REFERENCES 


C.J. Bates, ‘Heddon-on-the-Wall: the church and parish’, 
Arch. Ael., 2nd ser., 11 (1886), 240-94. Architectural 
notes by W. H. Knowles, 288-9. Plan, 250. Argu- 
ments advanced in footnotes on pp. 243-4 for identify- 
ing Heddon with the place ‘Ad Murum’ where 
Peada and Sigebert were baptized, with their followers, 
by Finan, bishop of Lindisfarne, at the court of King 
Oswy (Bede, H.E. m, 21 and 22). 
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C. C. Hopess, ‘Pre-Conquest churches of No thi 
Reliquary, n.s., 7 (1893), 65-85. Heddon, 6g— 

C. C. Hopess, ‘Heddon-on-the-Wall church? ; 
Ant. Newcastle, ath ser., 1 (1923-4), 273-9. PI 
Good architectural history. 


E. Gipert, ‘New views on Warden, Bywel 
Heddon-on-the-Wall churches’, Arch. Ael., ath 
24 (1946), 157~76. Heddon, 174-6, ‘ 
History of Northumberland, 13, ed. M.H. Dodds (New. 
1930), $7-84. History of change of dedication { 
St Philip and St James), description, plan, 
drawings of various dates. ' 


HEIGHAM 
Norfolk 


Map sheet 126, reference TG 216096 


ST BARTHOLOMEW 


West tower and south-west quoin of nave; 
possibly period C 


The body of this church, in a north-wester 
suburb of Norwich, was destroyed in an air-tai 
on 29 April 1942, but the tower and the adjo 
west wall of the nave have survived. The tov 
of simple square plan, without buttresses, and 
walls rise sheer from the ground to the st 
course below the later Perpendicular parapet. A 
the windows are Perpendicular, but they seem to 
be later insertions in an earlier fabric. 

The only reasons for suggesting a pre-Conques 
origin for this church are the plain unbuttre 
plan, the uncut flint fabric, and the construction 
the quoins in flints without any use of dressed 
stone, 

The west wall of the nave has survived beside 
the tower; the remains on the north show that the 
nave was widened on that side in later times, but 
on the other side the original south-west quoin of 
the nave has remained, of the same plain flint 
construction as the four quoins of the tower. 
Moreover, a small part of the south wall of the 
nave has also survived, showing that the walls 
were only 2 ft 7 in. in thickness. The tower-arch 18 
a tall Perpendicular opening, now bricked-up, and 
the interior of the tower is inaccessible. 


DIMENSIONS 


The tower is not quite square: 12 ft 3 in. from 
east to west externally, by 13 ft from north to 


< about 50 ft in height to the string- 

‘separates the plain lower walls from 
‘cular battlements, but the upper 5 ft 
he plain walls may be contemporary 
pendicular windows, since the texture 
shows a change about the middle 


windows. 


ICES 

, Norfolk, 2. (London, 1911), 134. Church de- 
hed as ‘poor late Perpendicular’. 

py, Norfolk Churches (Ipswich, 1949), 206. 
reference to quoins of tower. 

sams, ‘St Bartholomew, Heigham’, Norf. Arch. 
(1942-5), 229-33- Quoins of tower and south- 
oin of nave compared to quoins at Beeston 
riory. Church destroyed by incendiary bombs 
n the night of 29 April 1942. 


HEMINGSTONE 
Suffolk 


Map sheet 150, reference TM 144536 


ST GREGORY 
Part of nave: period C 


emingstone, about 6 miles north of Ipswich, is 
fa group of rural parishes in the valley of the 
ing, all of which have churches with minor 
ence of late-Saxon workmanship. 

The church has an attractive setting on the 
of high land east of the river, beside a sub- 
tial farm. Its body, of uncut flint, with stone 
facings, is a single, aisleless rectangle, with no 
structural division between the nave and chancel. 
Lo this simple structure there have been added on. 
the north a porch and a heating-chamber, both of 
brick, and on the west a square tower of cut flint 
a d stone. No early doors or windows survive, 
and the only evidence of pre-Conquest date is at 
the south-west angle of the nave, where five pairs 
of quoin-stones have survived in well-defined 
Tong-and-short technique. As at the neighbouring 
church of Claydon, the upright, or long, stones 
have been rebated, to give a key for stopping the 
plaster facing of the walls; and, as at Claydon, 
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they are rectangular rather than square in plan. 
The north-west quoin has been heavily buttressed 
at a later date, and only one of its original stones is 
visible at the top of the buttress. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is about 21 ft wide internally, with 
walls 3 ft thick. The long stones in the quoin 
average about 2 ft 6in. in height and the shorts 
about 4 in. 


REFERENCE 


J. G. Wartmr, ‘Notes on Anglo-Saxon masonry’, 
J.B.A.A. © (1846), 117-20. Brief description and 
ilustration of quoin, 118. 
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Map sheet 142, reference SO $10397 


ST KATHERINE AND 
ST MARY MAGDALENE 


North wall of chapel, incorporating earlier wall: 
probably period C3 


A very interesting fragment of an earlier building 
has been incorporated into the later south wall of 
the Bishop’s Cloister of Hereford Cathedral. This 
wall is the only surviving part of the two-storeyed 
chapel which was demolished in the first half of 
the eighteenth century. The main fabric of that 
chapel can with reasonable certainty be assigned 
to Bishop Robert de Lorraine (1079-95)," but 
it seems to us likely that Bishop Robert's fabric 
incorporated the north wall of an earlier build- 
ing. The surviving north wall of the chapel, now 
the south wall of the cloister, contains two 
double-splayed, round-headed windows, faced 
with ashlar. One of these is in the part of the 
cloister that is open to the public, while the other 
is within the music school, further to the west. In 
the region of these windows the wall is about 4 ft 
thick, whereas the main part of the Norman wall 
is about sft in thickness. We interpret the 
surviving fabric as showing that the Norman 
builders thickened the earlier wall and carried it 
upward for their second storey. The thickening 


A.W. Clapham, English Romanesque Architecture after the Conquest (Oxford, 1930), 152. 
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of the pre-Norman wall was not effected by a 
straightforward application of new masonry 
along the whole of its length, but by adding a skin, 
which is borne on an arcade of three round-headed 
arches below, but which becomes continuous 
above, where it carried the floor and the wall of 
the upper chamber. The two outer arches of this 
arcade enclose the two double-splayed windows, 
and the central arch encloses a much later doorway. 

That the arcaded thickening of the wall is a 
later addition to an earlier fabric is indicated by 
the way in which a straight joint runs round the 
jambs and head of each of the arches. The 
original wall, with its two double-splayed win- 
dows, can therefore be regarded as of pre- 
Conquest date. 


DIMENSIONS 


The wall is about 4 ft thick and about 50 ft long. 
The apertures of the windows are 1 ft 2 in. wide 
and 2 ft 4 in. tall, set 1 ft 2 in. from the north face 
of the wall, and splayed in that wall to openings 
2 ft 4 in. by 3 ft 6 in. 


REFERENCES 


N. Drmvxwater, ‘Hereford cathedral: The Bishop’s 
chapel of St Katherine and St Mary Magdalene’, 
Arch. J. 111 (4954), 129-37. Excellent account of 
the early Norman, centrally planned, two-storey 
chapel, with valuable reproductions of drawings by 
William Stukeley and others. 


R.C.H.M., Herefordshire, 1 (London, 1931), 115-16. 


HERRINGFLEET 
Suffolk 
Map sheet 137, reference TM 477978 


ST MARGARET 
Round west tower: period C3 


The church of St Margaret, Herringfleet, stands 
near the north bank of the Waveney, about 
5 miles north-west of Lowestoft, and only 2 miles 
in a direct line from the somewhat similar round 
tower at Haddiscoe. In addition to its round west 
tower, the church has only a small aisleless nave 
and chancel; its walls are of flint rubble, with 
dressed stone for quoins and facings, and its roof 


is thatched. 
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The tower is of greater width in pto 
its height than its neighbour at Haddj 
consequently gives a greater sense of str, 
has projecting square string-courses below 
above the belfry; the upper string-cour 
serves as a coping, under a flattish roof: 
no other projecting features; but omame 
provided on the taller lower stage by two co 
of roughly dressed stones, which surround 
tower at about the level of the ridge of . ' 
of the nave. | 

As at Haddiscoe, there are windows at ¢ 
levels in the stage below the belfry. At 
ground level there is only one, of sadly mo 
form, towards the west; in the next higher ley 
there are two, facing north and south respective 
with jambs of roughly dressed stones, and narr 
round heads, cut in single stones which are shape 
in semicircular form both below and aboy 
finally, at the third level, there are three, facin 
north, west and south respectively, with na 
round heads cut from square stones, and jaml 
built like those below. 

The belfry stage, as at Haddiscoe, has doubl 
windows facing each of the four cardinal points 
but here the surrounding strip-work, with bile 
moulding, is carried right over the heads of the 
north, west, and south double windows, to fo 
a semicircular tympanum in the way that is 
common in the belfry towers of Northambr 
The east window is an exception in having no 
outlining strip-work frame. All four belfry win- 
dows have steeply sloping sills formed of tiles. As 
at Haddiscoe, the individual lights of each doub: = 
window have triangular heads. 

A curious feature of this tower is that two 
additional round-headed windows have been 
provided in the belfry, facing north-west and 
south-west respectively. The heads of these are 
turned in tiles; and their jambs, which appear to 
be unsplayed, are built of flint rubble, with some 
admixture of tiles. Both windows appear to have 
mid-wall shutters of wood, with carved open- 
work ornament. 

Internally the tower has a small round-headed 
doorway in its eastern face to the nave. This doot- 
way is 3 ft 3in. wide and 7 ft gin. high, with 
simple, square imposts; but all other details are 
hidden under plaster. The door was locked when 
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‘the church, but Cautley records that 
“hin the tower is enriched with a line of 
sament round the head and jambs. A gal- 
cing of woodwork make it impossible 
ether there was originally a high door 
ave to the tower. 
‘Js have survived to settle whether or 
nave js contemporary with the tower. 


NS 

save is about 30 ft long internally, and 15 ft 
with walls 2 ft $ in. thick and about 14 ft 
11 e tower is about 16ft in diameter 
ally and about 45 ft high. 


RENCE 
‘Caurtey, Suffolk Churches (London, 1937), 271. 


HEXHAM 
Northumberland 


Map sheet 77, reference NY 935641 


ST ANDREW 


Crypt, and extensive remains of major church: 
period A2 


OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 


ae present abbey church, standing at the west 
of Hexham’s busy market-place, is an 
ssive monument, which dates mainly from 
¢ twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The aisled 
hancel is of the period of transition from Norman 
0 Early English, and the transepts and crossing 
ite fine examples of the latter style. Until the 
resent nave was built in 1908, the area which it 
covers had lain desolate for centuries; and it is not 
clear how far the building of a medieval nave had 
essed before it was stopped by a series of 
: ttish raids, of which the most disastrous was 
m 1296. 

The site is fixed beyond doubt as that of 


_ B. Colgrave, The Life of Bishop Wilfrid by Eddius 
Phanus (Cambridge, 1927). Building of church at 
on, ch. £7; Building of church at Hexham, ch. 22. 

T.H. Turner, Arch. J. 2 (1846), 239-42. Editorial, 


ibid. 3 (1847), 163-4. 


St Wilfrid’s seventh-century church by the exis- 
tence under the nave of a crypt almost identical 
in plan and construction with the crypt under 
Wilftid’s other church at Ripon. Details of the 
foundation of the churches at Hexham and 
Ripon, and of the existence of a crypt at Hexham, 
are given in the contemporary biography of Wil- 
frid, written by his friend Eddius Stephanus.’ 

The ancient crypt was forgotten for centuries 
until it was rediscovered in 1726, during the 
digging of foundations for a buttress to strengthen 
the north-west angle of the tower. It was there- 
after used as a burial-place for a local family, 
during which period some parts of the doorways 
were cut away for ease of entry. Its existence 
was recorded by historians, including Stukeley 
and Hutchinson, who gave accounts of Roman 
inscriptions on stones built into its walls; but 
they did not discuss its date or historical signifi- 
cance. It was not until 1846 that attention was 
drawn to the probability that this crypt and the 
similar one at Ripon were both the work of 
Wilfrid, 

Wilfrid was made abbot of Ripon about 660 
and was chosen in 664 to be Bishop of the North- 
umbrians, in succession to Tuda, who had 
succeeded Colman, but who had died within the 
year; but, having gone to Gaul to be consecrated, 
he found on his return that Chad had been 
installed at York in his place; Wilfrid was installed 
as Bishop of York by Archbishop Theodore in 
669, and during his tenure of that bishopric he 
not only restored the cathedral of York but also 
built the churches at Ripon and Hexham. After 
a somewhat tempestuous life, which involved 
several changes between bishoprics and two 
journeys to Rome to secure the intervention of the 
Pope on his behalf, he died in 709, as Bishop of 
Hexham, and was succeeded in that bishopric by 
Acca, who ‘ennobled the structure of his church, 
which is dedicated in honour of the blessed Apostle 
Andrew, with multifarious adornments and marvel- 
lous works’.3 The church at Hexham must have 


3 Bede, H.E. v, 20, tr. D. Whitelock, E.H.D. (1955), 
680. For the facts about Wilfrid, see Colgrave, loc. cit., 
particularly chs. vir-xv. See also C. Plummer, Venerabilis 
Bedae Opera Historica, 2 (Oxford, 1896), 316-20. 
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been built between the years 672 and 678, for 
Eddius, ch, 22, records against those years that: 
having obtained an estate from the queen, St Aethilthryth, 
the dedicated to God, he founded and built a house to the 
Lord in honour of St Andrew the Apostle. My feeble 
tongue will not permit me here to enlarge upon the depth 
of the foundations in the earth, and its crypts of wonder- 
fully dressed stone, and the manifold building above 
ground, supported by various columns and many side 
aisles, and adorned with walls of notable length and height, 
surrounded by various winding passages with spiral stairs 
leading up and down; for our holy bishop, being taught 
by the spirit of God, thought out how to construct these 
buildings; nor have we heard of any other house on this 
side of the Alps built on such a scale.* 

Eddius might well have been prejudiced in his 
judgement of the scale of Wilfrid’s achievement; 
but when William of Malmesbury, writing early 
in the twelfth century with a knowledge of some 
of the great Norman cathedrals, could say that 
‘those who have visited Italy allege that at Hex- 
ham they see the glories of Rome’, it becomes 
clear that the enthusiasm of Eddius must have 
had some real justification.” 

Wilfrid built two further churches in Hexham, 
one dedicated to St Peter and one to St Mary.3 
Hexham was therefore similar to a number of 
other early monastic establishments in having 
several separate churches. The site of St Mary’s 
church is known, and fragments of the medieval 
church which replaced Wilfrid’s building may 
still be seen behind The Shambles, by walking 
through a narrow passage called Old Church, 
which leads south-east from the abbey to the 
Meal Market. Here, in 1881, were discovered 
‘three capitals of the bulb form, with the abacus 
and neck moulds all in the same stone’.4 These may 
have been survivals from Wilfrid’s church, or 
from pre~Conquest or early Norman additions 
to it. The description given by Aelred of Rievaulx 
of Wilfrid’s church of St Mary indicates that 
it was an elaborate structure, with a circular cen- 
tral space and four projecting arms.5 The site 


* B. Colgrave, loc. cit. 45-7. 

7 William of Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum, ed. 
N.E. S$. A. Hamilton (Rolls Series, 2) (London, 1870), 
255. Healso said that neither timenor war had damaged the 
building; from which it would seem reasonable to deduce 
that he believed that Wilfrid’s building had survived to his 
days. 

3 B. Colgrave, foc. cit. 123 and 182-3; unusual con- 
temporary evidence for the building of multiple churches. 
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of St Peter’s church is not known with cep 
but a town plan obtainable in Hexham ip 
records that it probably stood on the site 
thoroughfare now known as Holy Island, 4 
west-north-west of the abbey, where found, 
of some ancient buildings were found i 
course of digging. Prior Richard referred to 
church as further from the priory than St Ma 
but he gave no other information about it, 
We know that Hexham remained a bisho 
until about 821, for we have lists of bishops t 
that date. We have no such positive informa 
thereafter, since the lists do not continue. ' 
monastery, however, remained in being until 
Danes under Halfdene sailed up the Tyne 
875 and burnt it.© It seems that the monas 
did not remain deserted, for from the begi 
of the eleventh century there were her 
provosts of Hexham, and hereditary priests, 
continued in office until Augustinian canons ¥ 
installed in their place by Archbishop Thon 
York in 1113.7 Baldwin Brown gives a reason 
account of the probability that Wilfrid’s nave 
or a considerable part of it, remained in bein 
throughout the rebuilding of the choir and of th 
transepts in the twelfth and thirteenth centuri 
There were clearly attempts at the building of 
new nave in the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteentl 
centuries, as may be seen from details in the €s 
front and in the south wall, and from an earth 
type of Norman base at the foot of the west res 
pond of the north arcade; but it is not clear how 
far the work was carried. 


EVIDENCE FOR THE NATURE OF 
WILERID’S CHURCH 

The parts of Wilfrid’s church which are still 
visible above ground are sufficient to enable the 
visitor to form a picture of the unusually large 
scale of the building; but they do not give any 
real evidence for the complicated structure de- 


4 ©. C. Hodges and J. Gibson, Hexham and its Abbey 
(Hexham, 1919). 7 

5 J. Raine, The Priory of Hexham, Surtees Society Publi- 
cation, 44 (Durham, 1864), 183 and 14 n. r 

6 Aelred of Rievaulx, The Saints of Hexham, ch. 
J. Raine, loc. cit. 190. (Aelzed was one of the three sons © 
Eilaf, a twelfth-century priest of Hexham.) 

7 J. Raine, foc. cit. li and lxiii. 

8 G. Baldwin Brown (1925), 157-60. 
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ed by Eddius. The site is therefore a most 
zine one for the student of Anglo-Saxon 
cture, because no systematic investigation 
; made over the area of Wilfrid’s nave before 
‘opportunity was lost, probably for ever, by 
€ building of the new nave in 1908. 
i A careful account of information which came 
ht during work on the church over a period 
years or more, particularly during the 
ding of the nave, was kept by Mr C.C. 
ges, resident architect and loving historian 
he abbey; but such a record of chance dis- 
Overies can at best give much less information 
lan would reasonably be expected from a series 
it systematic excavations, such as could have been 
ed out before the new nave was built. 
An exhaustive and critical comparison of the 
iderable literary evidence for Wilfrid’s church 
mit the rather fragmentary structural remains 
Was given by Baldwin Brown in 1925." In that 


¥ G. Baldwin Brown (1925), ch. vi, particularly 
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FIG. 130, HEKHAM, NORTHUMBERLAND 
Plan as recorded by C. C. Hodges. The letters and numbers on Figs. 130 and 131 are explained in the text, 


account, he referred to the help which he had 
received from Hodges, both in valuable communi- 
cations over the years, and also in tracings which 
showed the most recent discoveries. It has there- 
fore been generally and reasonably assumed that 
Baldwin Brown’s account, as summarized in his 
fig. 71, gave all the architectural evidence which 
could now be expected to become available. 
This assumption is incorrect, and the tracings 
which Hodges sent to Baldwin Brown contain 
appreciably more information than was given in 
his text or shown in his fig. 71. Moreover, in 
certain material details, Baldwin Brown’s figure 
showed his own deductions from the tracings 
rather than the facts recorded on them.” 

That Baldwin Brown appreciated that his plan 
was incomplete is clear from his remark (p. 165) 
that his ‘three sketch-plans are only aids to the 
reading of the text and must not be taken as 
offering the exact measurements not really now 


Baldwin Brown during the preparation of the second edi- 
tion of his Anglo-Saxon Architecture we are indebted to 
Professor Bruce Dickins and Mr P. Hunter Blair. 
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available, and in any case only possible on a scale 
larger than this volume allows’. But smallness 
of scale is no excuse for distorting the evidence 
to fit preconceived ideas of what the evidence 
should be; as was done by Baldwin Brown, for 
example, when he discarded the three square 
foundations shown in Hodges’s plan and sub- 
stituted in their place a row of circular columns, 
with the remark (p.172) that ‘on this line 
Mr Hodges indicates old patches of foundation, 
but these seem too far apart to be brought into 
connection with Wilfrid’s row of columns’. 

In order that readers may have the facts recorded 
by Hodges, entirely free from later speculation, 
Hodges’s plan has been reproduced as he drew it, 
and conjectural reconstruction has been kept for 
a separate diagram. The plan as reproduced in 
Fig. 130 is a facsimile of the tracing drawn by 
Hodges in 1923, except that it has been reduced in 
scale, and except also that key-letters and numbers 
have been inserted on the plan, in order to link 
individual features to their descriptions in the text; 
all other lettering on the plan (e.g. visible, seen 
1909) is copied from Hodges’s tracing. We have 
also given in the text below, in Hodges’s own 
words, descriptions of the principal features, as he 
saw them between 1880 and I910. 

Even with this fresh evidence it is not easy to 
deduce the ground-plan of Wilfrid’s church, still 
less to show without doubt that the complicated 
superstructure described by Eddius really existed; 
but the rich collections of architectural sculpture 
that have survived must surely be accepted as 
evidence of the former existence of an unusually 
ambitious church; and the recent accumulation 
of evidence of galleries and stairways in minor 
Anglo-Saxon churches has rendered untenable 
Baldwin Brown’s assertion (p. 181) that “Wilfrid’s 
galleries produced little or no effect and, save at 
Deerhurst, there seems hardly any trace of them in 
existing Anglo-Saxon buildings’ .* 


STRUCTURAL REMAINS 


The structural remains of the early church at 
Hexham fall into two classes: those that can still 


* H. M. Taylor, ‘Some little-known aspects of English 
pre-Conquest churches’, The Anglo-Saxons, ed. P. A. M. 
Clemoes (London, 1959), 142. 
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be seen, and those for which the only evid 
the records of their observation during th i 
1880-1910. Both classes ate described 4 
and both are indicated by key-letters on the 
in Fig. 130; these key-letters correspond 4 
letters of the separate paragraphs in the rema 
of this section. 


Visible remains 


The structural remains which have sury; 
from the pre-Conquest church at Hexham, 
which may still be seen on the site, mar 
summarized as follows: 1 


(2) West wall. To the south of the west doorway o 
abbey, the west wall may be seen to be of three diff 
periods, The tall chamfered plinth is the work of 
teenth-century builders, but above this, and surrot 
by well-dressed stones of the twentieth-century wall 
an area of earlier masonry eight courses in height, in 
the stones are of varying sizes and show Roman tool4 
and cramp-holes. The inner face of this early wall m 
seen in a passage in the thickness of the present wes 
and on this evidence the early wall is fixed as having bi 
2 ft § in. in thickness. The lowest four courses of the eg 
masonry, twelve stones in all, are laid in regular cov 
and may reasonably be accepted as part of Wilftid’s ch 
while the succeeding four courses, fifteen stones in 
are much more irregularly laid, and could represent 
rebuilding. 

(6) North wall. The whole length of the outer wall 
the north aisle of the nave may be seen from outside t 
built on a much earlier wall, of which two courses survi¥ 
along much of the length, and one course along most 
the remainder. The early fabric can be seen beginning | 
the diagonal buttress at the north-west corner of the chute 
continuing to the entrance to the underground boiler 
house, and thence running the whole way to the west wall 
of the north transept. The two courses of early fabric 
of stones with Roman tooling, similar to those in the 
wall, and they may be taken as defining the north wall of 


(c) Flooring. Within the nave, at the south-east comet 
beside the step to the crossing, an area of the floor can P 
seen to be of large irregular slabs of stone, and the southe 
five feet of the step are of similarly archaic construct 
During the reconstruction of the nave in 1908 it was founc 
that these slabs were laid on a thick bed of mortar, on toP 
of the upper surface of the vault of the crypt and of the 
covering slabs of its passages. The mortar on which 
paving slabs were laid was seen to be of the same Come 
position as that used in the crypt and in the north wall of 
Wilfrid’s nave.” 
_ 


* C. C. Hodges and E. S. Savage, A Record of all Works 
Connected with Hexham Abbey (Hexham, 1907), 39- 


sath the flooring of the present chancel, a 
give access to an area in which there is 
hole eastern curved section and part of the 
5 of a narrow apse, whose eastern end 
shape within and without. This has 
interpreted as the eastern. termination of 
». notwithstanding its narrow form, only 
jnternal width. Reasons are given below for 
it was part of a separate apsidal church or 
ing to the east of Wilfrid’s church, just as 
sl of St Mary stood to the east of the church 
+d St Paul, which King Ethelbert erected at 
rat the inspiration of St Augustine. 
st. This wonderful underground structure has 
ained almost intact. It is of exceptional 
itselfand also for comparison with the crypt 
sch resembles it so closely. It has now only 
from the nave, by a steep flight of stone steps, 
ich are original except for a few at the top. This 
t of steps led pilgrims into a barrel-vaulted 
out gft by 5 ft, from which, no doubt 
strong grille, they would be able to view the 
es that would be displayed in the main chamber, 
J-vyaulted, and about 14 ft by 8 ft. The pilgrims 
pass northward into a small rectangular 
whose ceiling is made of pairs of stone slabs 
form a triangular-headed vault. From this 
er a narrow passage led eastward, beside the crypt, 
n turned north, and again east, up flights of about 
steps. These steps still exist, almost to the level of 
of the church, but their top is now covered by the 
pier of the crossing. From the main chamber 
€ crypt yet a third passage led into another small 
g chamber with a triangular-headed vault, 
ce another narrow passage led eastward, and then 
th, and again east, up steps, to the ground floor. No 
bt this passage would have led to an area re- 
red for the clergy, while the other two communicated 
areas open to the public. The walls of the crypt are 
of Roman-worked stones, and the ceilings of the 
passages are formed of flat slabs of stone laid 
the tops of the walls. The barrel-vaults of the main 
s are formed by laying thin flag-stones between 
circular vaulting-ribs, which are spaced at 2 ft 3 in. 
m centre to centre? The various doorways are round- 
eaded, and have square jambs cut straight through the 
alls, with the single exception of the doorway between 
Sante-chamber and the main crypt; in this doorway the 
mibs are splayed outward towards the ante-chamber, 
aps to give a better field of view. It should be noted, 
ver, that the jamb on the south has been cut back 
‘moder times, when the crypt was used as a burial- 
aber. The main crypt has three niches, with sunken 
es for oil lamps, and long conical cavities above, for 
condensation of soot. The ante-chamber has one similar 
y, and also has a ventilation shaft from the top of its 
8 to the floor of the nave. 


WwW. T. Jones, Yorks. Arch. J. 31 (1932-4), 76. 
Full title of published work: C. C. Hodges and E. S. 
savage, A record of all works connected with Hexham Abbey 
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Remains seen and recorded by Hodges 


The existence and character of the architectural 
remains that were seen during excavations at 
Hexham between 1880 and. 1910 rest not only on 
the drawings sent by Hodges to Baldwin Brown 
in 1921, but also on descriptions of almost all the 
features in several publications by Hodges. The 
most detailed descriptions are contained in two 
volumes published in 1907 and 1919, whose full 
titles are given in the footnote below, together 
with brief titles which we use, for convenience 
of reference, in quoting extracts from these two 
volumes in the following paragraphs.? We hope 
that these extracts, together with Figs. 130 and 133, 
will provide, as completely as is now possible, all 
the evidence that has been recorded. 

One important class of information is worth 
recording separately rather than by repetition in 
the individual notes, namely Hodges’s observa- 
tion that the mortar in the Anglo-Saxon fabric was 
different from the mortar in work of other periods 
in the building. He said (Record, 39): 


A valuable proof that the foundations unearthed this year 
are Saxon is provided by the mortar. Comparing this, as 
found in the walls and foundations, with that in the crypt 
and the floor above it, a valuable identity is established... . 
Exactly the same mortar was found in the north wall, 
which has been carefully preserved. 


No attempt is made in this section to interpret 
the remains, or to build up a single consistent 
picture. The notes are intended simply to bring 
into one place a convenient record of Hodges’s 
observations in order that they may be used, along 
with the visible features listed above, as a basis for 
reconstructions of Wilfrid’s church. An attempt 
at such a reconstruction is given in a subsequent 
section. 

The features shown on Hodges’s plan, and his 
descriptions of them.in words, may be summarized 
as follows: 

(f) North intermediate wall. Within the present north 
aisle, a line of foundations was seen running east and west, 
about 6 ft in clear to the south from the outer north wall. 


Record, 39. At a short distance from the inside of the 
north wail and near its western end is a length of 


(Hexham, 1907) [brief title: Record]; C. C. Hodges and 
J. Gibson, Hexham and its Abbey (Hexham, 1919) [brief 
title: Hexham]. 
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foundation 3 ft 2in. wide and composed of Roman 

stones. 

Hexham, 41. Between the main arcades and the outer 
walls were other arcades, and these seem to have had 
circular monolithic columns. 

(g) Piers of the main north arcade. Three large rectangular 
foundations were seen in the line of the present north 
arcade. 

Record, 39. Under the great buttress built in 1725 to 
support the tower is a mass of foundation, the bed of 
which is rz ft 3 in. below the Saxon floor—level and is 
about i1 ft square. It is formed of Roman stones of 
great size and the Saxon mortar is a conspicuous feature 
of its construction. 

Hexham, 41. The piers were apparently square and 
were 23 ft 6in. from centre to centre. The main 
arcades were of four bays on either side. 

(h) Internal wall, Within the nave, a line of foundation 
‘was seen running east and west, about 7 ft in clear to the 
north of the inner face of the present main south wall 
of the nave. There seems to be no reference to it in 
Hodges’s published works, but it is shown on the plan 
exactly as indicated in our figure. 

(j) Piers of the main south arcade. Hodges regarded 
these as having been on the line of the present south wall 
of the nave. Just as the piers of the main north arcade 
were on foundations much wider than the walls, so he 
thought that the southern foundations stretched from the 
outer face of the present wall to a line about 3 ft within 
the present inner face. His observations seemed, however, 
to show that the foundations on this line were continuous, 
by contrast to the three separate piers on the north. 

Record, 39. One yard from the inner face of the south 
wall of fourteenth-century date is a similar foundation, 
of the same width, running the whole length of the nave. 

Hexham, 32. The foundation [of the present south 
wall of the nave] is of St Wilfrid’s time and bore one 
of the main arcades of his church. 

(k) South intermediate wall. There seems to be no 
reference to this wall in Hodges’s published works, but 
it is shown very distinctly in his drawing, where it should 
be noted that its position in relation to the outer wall (J 
and the arcade-wall {j) is the same as that of the north 
intermediate wall (f)} to the walls (6) and (g). 

() South outer wall. This is shown clearly on the plan, 
at its eastern end, and conjecturally along the rest of its 
length. 

Record, 40. Outside the south wall [of the present 
nave] is a foundation at such a distance from the centre 
of the church as to equal the distance of the north wall 
from the same line. It no doubt indicated the line of 
Wilfrid’s south wall. It has been much disturbed and 
cannot be conveniently opened out and examined. 

Hexham, 41. The foundations of the south wall were 
seen in 1908 and a number of the stones of the lower 
course were evidently in situ. 

(m) Transverse internal projections. Two lines of wall 
projecting inwards into the church are shown in Hodges’s 
plan. That which is shown as projecting northward into 
the body of the church is not mentioned explicitly in the 
Record, but is noted in manuscript on the plan as being part 
of a thirteenth-century screen. That which is shown as 
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projecting southward from the north outer walls 
to in Hodges’s plan as being still visible, and jg 
in the Record. It should be noted that the Jy 
in a position which corresponds with that of the 
wall (m3) that is shown as joining the eastern 
south intermediate wall (k) to the south outer wal 

Record, 39 (with regard to mz). In the eastern 

the aisle are foundations of large stones project i 

of the line of foundations of the wall. a 

(x) Transverse walls projecting outward on the south 
are not mentioned in Hodges’s published works. } 
are shown clearly on the plan; a vestige (ns) 
south from the main outer wall (1), and a second 
(m) continuing the wall (m3) southward beyon 
lateral wall (0). “7 

(0) Southerly lateral walls, as of transepts or 
These walls are not mentioned in Hodges’s Pp 
works, but they are clearly shown on the plan, 

(p) South-eastern transverse wall, as of a tran 
wall, which presents considerable difficulty 
pretation, is both shown on the plan and also menti 
by Hodges as running along the whole length o 
transept and continuing southward as far as the centre 
the chapter-house, a total length of about 80 ft. 

Record, 47. In the western part of the slype a foun 

tion was reached. It crossed the slype and was 3 f 

width. On removing the upper course of sto 

large slab with the effigy of the standard bearer | 

found lying face upward and forming the seco; d 

maining course... .The foundation was traced 

as the centre of the chapter-house. 

...- Two years later [excavations for hot water pip 
proved. that] the same foundations existed along th 
whole length of the south transept. 

(q) Transverse wall at east of nave. This wall is shown o 
the plan as having been seen in the period 1882-93. 
shown. as of much bigger stones than those of the step fi 
the nave to the crossing. 

Record, 47. Other foundations formed of large stont 
with Roman broaching were seen in the vicinity of th 
western piers of the tower and east of the crypt. 

were in such a disturbed state that nothing shor! ol 

clearing out the whole area under the tower wal 

have enabled a plan to be made. ; 

(r) Transverse wall by present choir screen. This wall is 
clearly shown on the plan as having been seen in 1908, 
and it is described in Hexham, where it is given an inter- 
pretation with which we do not agree. 

Hexham, 42. The altar stood ona raised platform to 
the east of the sanctuary. The western part of this | 
form was found in situ, the great blocks being Jo 
with the peculiar Saxon mortar. 

(s) Transverse wall projecting outward on the north. 
wall was not mentioned in Hodges’s published wort 
butitis clearly shown on the plan, in a position correspone= 
ing roughly with the vestige of wall (#:) on the south. 

(t) Flooring at the west of the nave. This is shown exte™ 
sively on the plan. The published reference shows that# 
was removed. ; 

Hexham, 42. Near to the west wall an area of 0 a 
flooring was found, of squared stones. The best of these 
have been laid down in the floor beneath the altat- 


ations at the west. These were interpreted 
ndations for twin western towers. 
The great west buttress on the line of 
_. .is on a foundation of great Roman 
were laid for one of Wilfrid’s western 
some of them are in situ. 

_ At the west end of the nave were two 
considerable size as their foundation courses 
‘oman stones were as much as eighteen feet 


SLPTURE AND OTHER REMAINS 


to the structural remains recorded 
picture which we may form of a 
major importance at Hexham rests on 
sroups of evidence. First, there is the 
nt evidence provided by the great number 
yed stones which have been found on the 

‘which, from their shape and from the 
, of their carving, seem to have formed part 
ture; these stones give evidence of the 
nce of the building, and of the richness of 
coration. Secondly, there is the remarkable 
s of sculptured cross-shafts of such excellence 
a whole class of similar sculptures has become 
wn as work of the Hexham School. Thirdly, 
eis the considerable group of burials recorded 
Hodges’s plan as having taken place beside 
: walls of the church. Finally, there are the 
rved stone chair traditionally known as the 
th Stool, and a further treasure in the form of a 
wall copper-gilt chalice, of unusual interest and 
ortance, which has recently been restored to 
e church. 


he architectural sculpture, and other structural details 


A considerable wealth of architectural sculpture 
und on the site, mainly during the rebuilding 
he nave in 1908. Much of this is now preserved 
the church, either built into the walls or placed 
i niches in the wall of the north aisle; a further 
considerable collection is preserved in the cathedral 
ibrary at Durham. Notes on the sculpture in the 
ck urch were given by Hodges in the two books 
J which reference has already been given, and a 
etitical survey was published by Collingwood in 
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1925. The architectural features at Hexham fall 
into ten main groups as follows: 


x. String-courses decorated with balusters. These are 
represented by five pieces of stone, each about 6 in. in 
height, and each carved only on one face. They there- 
fore seem clearly to have been string-courses of thecommon 
Anglo-Saxon form of plain square section, but differing 
from it by their unusual decoration. Three of these 
(Collingwood’s fig. 335, c, d) are in Durham, while two 
(a and hk) are at Hexham.’ Similar string-courses have 
been preserved in the neighbouring church at Simonburn 
(Collingwood’s fig. 33¢, f, g), and an analogous use of 
small balusters as ornament is to be seen on a stone pre- 
served in the north porch at Jarrow (illustrated in Bald- 
win Brown’s fig. 105). 

2. String-courses carved with interlacing ornament. Four 
pieces of stone of similar shape to those described above, 
but decorated with simple interlacing or knot-work, are 
preserved in the church at Hexham (Collingwood’s 
fig. 34h, i, j, k). Similarly ornamented string-courses 
seem to have been used at Peterborough and at Wilfrid’s 
other foundation at Ripon# 

3. Stones carved with geometrical ornament. Three stones 
from Hexham show geometrical ornament in a form which 
would have been suitable for string-courses, cornices, or 
imposts. The first two, preserved at Hexham, are of about 
the same thickness as the string-courses described above, 
and are decorated with cable mouldings, in conjunction 
with lightly incised chevrons on one stone and with squares 
or dentils in relief on the other (Collingwood’s fig. 344, b). 
The third stone, preserved in the cathedral library at 
Durham, is much taller, about 1 ft 3 in., and is carved on 
two adjoining faces, It therefore probably represents an 
angle of a cornice or an impost. Its ornament comprises a 
row of volutes, a row of cable or wheat-ear, and areas of 
checky ornament, in relief, as on the Bewecastle cross 

(Collingwood’s fig. 346, d). 

4. Stones carved with animal ornament. Animals carved 
in relief occurred as a string-course on the west porch at 
Monkwearmouth, but they have now almost completely 
weathered away. One stone, now built into the west end 
of the north aisle at Hexham, seems to have been part of 
stich a string-course; it shows two bird-like heads, one 
of which is attached to a snake-like body which is coiled 
into a spiral (Collingwood’s fig. 341). Another stone, 
preserved in Niche 7 (the seventh from the west) at 
Hexham, is carved on two adjoining faces, and might have 
been an impost, or even a bench-end, or a support for a 
chair, as has been suggested by Clapham for the Monk- 
wearmouth lions.t One face has a spirited representation 
of a running hound, and the adjoining face is carved with 
concentric squares and circles (Collingwood’s fig. 34¢,f). 
The third animal stone at Hexham, built into the west 
wall of the north aisle, was found during the rebuilding, 


mW. G. Collingwood, Arch. Ael., 4th ser., I (1925), 
5-92. Much of the same material was republished in the 
author’s Northumbrian Crosses (London, 1927), 22-3, 
S72 f34. These articles include discussions of the 
culptured crosses as well as the architectural sculpture. 


5 
and 


* Reference to Collingwood’s figures are to those in 
Northumbrian Crosses. 

3 For a note regarding a similar string-course in situ, see 
MasHaM, p. 734- 

4 A.W. Clapham, Arch. Ael., 4th. ser., 28 (1950), 3. 
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used as a tread of a stair in the medieval newel-stair in the 
west wall (Record, 40). It was interpreted by Hodges as 
part of a capital, but it might well have formed one of the 
supports for the Frith Stool; it is carved in relief with an 
animal that might be a lion (Collingwood’s fig. 349). 

5. Imposts. Built into the jambs of the twentieth- 
century western doorway of the nave are two early stones, 
which seem to have been imposts. They are not illus- 
trated or described by Collingwood. That on the north 
jamb has raised triple mouldings, which are carried round 
the angle to its soffit face, That on the south jamb is 
differently ornamented on its two faces; the east face 
towards the nave has wheat-ear or double cable ornament, 
and the soffit face, although damaged beside the angle, 
has small balusters on the remainder of its length. 

6. Columns. The former existence at Hexham of 
attached and free-standing columns is proved by three 
stones which have been built into the outer face of the wall 
of the north aisle, on either side of the window in the 
fourth bay from the east. On the east of the window is a 
tall section of stone, 2 ft 3 in. in height, which was part 
of a half-round attached column 1 ft 6 in. in diameter; 
short pieces of straight walling may clearly be seen, 
forming part of the stone, on either side of the half- 
cylinder, thus proving that it was an attached shaft and 
not free-standing. On the west of the window are two 
superimposed sections of a free-standing circular column, 
about 10 in. in diameter and each about 1 ft 4 in. tall. 
These stones are not carved with sculpture and therefore 
are not illustrated or described by Collingwood. 

7. Window-heads. Two fragments have been somewhat 
conjecturally interpreted as window-heads, mainly on the 
strength of the curved and moulded shape of the one intact 
edge of one of them, which is now built into the west wall 
of the north aisle (Collingwood’s fig. 35m, 1). 

8. Screen fragments. Two groups of carvings suitable for 
use in screen walls are illustrated in Collingwood’s fig. 28 
and fig. 35p. The first is an elaborate carving with birds 
and human figures, including an archer, incorporated in 
an elaborate double vine-scroll; the second is a simple 
rosette of classical form, Two parts 6 and c of the first 
stone are in the cathedral library at Durham, while a is 
in niche 8 in the north aisle at Hexham. The rosette is in 
niche 6. Collingwood regards the elaborate vine-and- 
figure panel as having come from Romano-British 
Corstopitum; and, in spite of the presence of inhabited 
vine-scroll, he does not regard it as having served as a 
model for the Anglian crosses which incorporate this 
motive. Collingwood names a classical model for the 
rosette; and by inference he regards it as part of the work 
of Wilfrid’s or later workmen. 

9. Pilaster-base or capital. In niche 9 is a curved stone, 
ornamented on each of its three carved sides with four 
raised mouldings, separated by two lines of roundels and 
one line of cable ornament (Collingwood’s fig. 355). 

10. The Rood. This was described by Hodges (Record, 
42) as a terracotta plaque, found ina hole near the centre of 
the west end of the nave in 1907; he did not say where the 
fragments were preserved, but he described them, saying 
that the largest showed the feet side by side, another carried 
the dexter arm of the cross, and a third carried an angel’s 
wing. He also gave dimensions which agree roughly with 
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those specified by Collingwood’s fig. 36. Collin 
however, although showing the feet side by si 1a 
angel’s wing, does not show the arm of the e 
describes the material of the Rood as whitish ye 
not local, probably oolite. We have so far heen 
to trace this work, which seems from Co 
drawing to have been of the highest quality, ren 
the important fragments of the great cross from 
for which Peers argued a seventh-century date. 
wood suggests an overseas origin for the Hexham 
and he regards it as a possible source of inspir: 
the representations of the Crucifixion on the Sp 
at Hexham, and on the Ruthwell and other early 
umbrian crosses, 


Burials and sculptured crosses 


The burials discovered during the restoration 
1908 and in the subsequent works up to 1910; 
shown on Hodges’s plan. In our reproduction 
it we have added key-numbers, 1~23, in order 
simplify references to individual features. 
two burials were found within the area of t 
early church: one about the middle of the p: 
north aisle of the nave (13), and one in the south 
east angle of the double south wall of the 
nave, that is to say in the area of the p 
cloister (14). These were both of the simple for 
in which the cyst or coffin is formed of uprigh 
slabs of stone laid closely round the body, without 
any stone floor. Their lids had vanished, and no 
bones were found within. 

Close outside the north wall, and near its wes- 
tern end, were six similar burials, several of whi 
were intact. The vertical slabs were closely fitte 
to the bodies, which were laid out on their ba 
with their heads to the west. Three of the cof 
(r, 5 and 6) were covered with groups of Hat 
stones, four to each coffin; two (2 and 4) had lost 
their lids; and one (3) had a single large stone lid, 
on which there had been carved the outline of a 
small chalice. A group of four similar, simple, 
stone-lined graves (8, and 10-12) was found in the 
angle between the north wall of the nave and the 
west wall of the present north transept, in an area 
which might have been external to the original 
church, but enclosed by the later addition of a 
northern chapel or porticus. In this area was also” 
found a stone coffin (9), hollowed out from 4 
single large stone, but without any lid or contents: 

By contrast with these primitive and rather 
scattered remains, a well-developed and concen 
trated cemetery was found surrounding the narrow 


<. Some of the coffins in this cemetery 
‘¢ primitive, built-up form already des- 
thers were hollowed out of single large 
nd two had carved lids of considerable 
‘One coffin (21), locally ascribed to Acca 
om 709 to 732, died 740), is still visible 
found empty and open, with its lid 
close to the south wall of the apse. Its lid, 
e seen on the floor of the choir, under the 
Ly arch of the south arcade, is oval in 
is decorated with a primitive cross in 
of with a curious, spade-shaped foot. A 
Jid, also decorated with an early form of 
s to be seen standing against the north wall 
orth aisle; its cross is not worked in relief, 
tlined by a narrow incised line. 
y to the east of the apse were two square 
bases (22 and 23) for standing crosses, and a 
er group of graves; while a little further to the 
were found the curved foundations of the apse 
he Norman choir, presumably the building 
gse consecration in 1154 was associated with a 
at translation of relics." 
Symeon of Durham recorded that Acca was 
ed to the east of the church, outside the wall, 
d that the grave was marked by two crosses of 
ne, wondrously carved, of which one stood at 
e head, with an inscription to say who was 
tied there, and one stood at the foot.* This 
sage points to one of the coffins at the east as 
ng been the site of Acca’s burial, rather than 
one at the south of the apse to which reference 
was made above. Whichever may have been 
Acca’s coffin, there seems, however, to have been 
musual accord among antiquaries in agreeing 
tk al the noble cross which now stands in the 
south transept must be the cross which was de- 
bed by Symeon as standing at the head of 
a's grave. The facts certainly seem to be 
consistent with that interpretation, though it 
would be difficult to say that they proved the 
ascription beyond all doubt. We would prefer to 
EY that the cross is traditionally and not unreason- 
ably tegarded as having been that which stood at 
5 head of Acca’s grave. It has been built up 
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from three separate sections, of which the middle 
piece was found under the floor of the eastern 
part of the chancel in 1858, the upper piece was 
found near St Mary’s church in 1870, and the 
lower piece, long used as the lintel of a doorway 
at Dilston, was presented to the Abbey by the 
Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital.3 One side 
of the stone bore an inscription, only fragments of 
which are now legible; and the three others are 
indeed ‘woundrously carved’ with vine-scroll, of a 
type which particularly characterized the Hexham 
School.4 

A second cross of similar character has survived 
only in part, and is in the cathedral library at 
Durham (Collingwood, fig. 40). It was found 
in the neighbourhood of St Mary’s church, part of 
the ruins of which are now incorporated in shops 
at the south-east of the market-place. 

Yet a third cross of similar character is recon- 
structed in Collingwood’s fig. 42 from three 
fragments, of which one is in private possession, 
one at Durham, and one in the church at Hexham. 

The fourth of the remarkable Hexham crosses, 
formerly in private ownership at the Spital, a few 
miles to the west of Hexham, but now fortunately 
restored to the church, differs from the others by 
having on its front a representation of the Cruci- 
fixion (Collingwood, fig. 37). 

Two other groups of pre-Conquest carved 
stones are also represented in the church, namely, 
the early kind of small memorials known as 
pillow-stones, of which many were found at 
Lindisfarne and at Hartlepool, and the much later 
form of grave-stones known as hog-backs, which 
are rare in Northumberland but common in 
other parts of Northumbria. One pillow-stone, 
now preserved in niche 7, was found in 1911 in 
Beaumont Street, which runs by the south-east of 
the abbey; it bears a cross carved in relief, within 
a sunken circular area, and the letters TUNDVINI 
are carved, in pairs, on the four arms of the cross. 
A second stone, which may be of the same sort, is 
built into the west interior wall of the nave, on the 
north of the west doorway; it shows a carving in 
relief of a primitive form of cross, like that on the 


’ G, Baldwin Brown (1925), 158. 
; J. Raine, Priory of Hexham, Surtees Society Publication, 
4 (Durham and London, 1864), 205. 

F. J. Haverfield and W. Greenwell, Catalogue of the 
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Sculptured and Inscribed Stones in the Cathedral Library, 


Durham (Durham, 1899), 58. 
4 W.G. Collingwood, Northumbrian Crosses, 29-32. 
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large grave-cover that is traditionally assigned to 
Acca. One hog-back, now in niche 5, has the 
usual form of tiled roof, with interlacing ornament 
on its sides; it was found in 1907 built into the 
south wall of the nave. The other, in niche 7, is of 
altogether unusual nature, illustrated by Colling- 
wood in his fig. 213, and interpreted by him as a 
clumsy representation of intersecting arcading. On 
this basis, Collingwood dated this hog-back to the 
Saxo-Norman overlap, possibly to the period 
when Eilaf, the father of Aelred of Rievaulx, was 
priest at Hexham. It was found in the north 
transept in 1831. 


The Stone Frith Stool 

The so-called Frith Stool, traditionally associated 
with the privilege of sanctuary in the church at 
Hexham, is an important part of the church 
furniture, and is an unusually perfect example of 
this early type. It now stands in the choir, above 
the eastern curve of the narrow apse. Hodges 
recorded that when the apse was excavated in 
May 1908, a few stones of its flooring were in situ 
and also a small portion of the base of the stone 
seats which surrounded the semicircle (Hexham, 
82). He therefore assumed that the Frith Stool 
originally occupied the centre of the semicircle, 
in a position immediately below the place where it 
now stands in the choir.* Reference has already 
been made, under item 4 of architectural sculpture, 
to the possibility that the representation of a 
running hound might have been a bench end, and 
that the carved lion might have served as a support 
for the Frith Stool. 


The Chalice 

An important survival from the early days of 
the abbey has recently been restored to the church 
from private possession. This is a small copper- 
gilt chalice, of a size that would have been suitable 
for use with a portable altar, such as is preserved 
among the relics of St Cuthbert at Durham. Only 
four other Anglo-Saxon chalices are known to us: 
one in silver, sin. high, from the Trewhiddle 
hoard, is now in the British Museum; another 
in pewter, 4in. high, was found at Reading;? 
another in silver-gilt, about 103 in. high, is known 


a Eee 


* For our alternative suggestion, see p. 311. 
* G. Baldwin Brown, The Arts in Early England, 3, 
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as the Tassilo chalice, and is preserved at K, 
miinster, in Austria; and one in lead, was f F 
Hagleton in Gloucestershire, and is now lost 
Hexham example is about 23 in. in height, ‘ 
bowl about 2 in. in diameter. It is very ¢ 
in character, consisting of the bowl, a sphe 
stem, and a splayed foot, all in copper-gilt 
with no ornament except a single fillet of ty iF 
cable round the junction of the bowl with 
spherical stem. 


A TENTATIVE RECONSTRUCTION OF TH 
ORIGINAL PLAN OF WILERID’S CHURC 
AND OF ITS SUBSEQUENT MODIFICATION 


In attempting to reconstruct a picture of 
original buildings at Hexham from the scar 
remains recorded above, it is important to b 
in mind the supporting evidence that is provid 
by the written descriptions and by other survivi 
buildings of the same period. On the other han 
it should be remembered that the deserip ic 
indicate that the building was in a class by i 

Our suggested reconstruction of the 
church is shown in Fig. 131; this has been 
separate from our reproduction of Ho 
original tracing, in order that there may be m 
risk of confusing the features which he sav 
with the features in our tentative reconstruction 
We have, however, used the same key-letters 
and reproduced both plans on the same scale 
thereby facilitating comparison. The only 
ture in Hodges’s plan for which we have been 
unable to make any suggestion is his interior line 


of foundation (h). 


The eastern apse 


The first point which seems to us to stand 
clearly from Hodges’s plan is that the eastern apse 
was not part of Wilftid’s main church; but that 
it was a separate, free-standing, apsidal chapel, 
about 23 ft long internally, and about 11 ft wide, 
with walls about 2 ft 6 in. thick. , 

It also seems probable that the wall (4) de- 
sctibed by Hodges under the western arch of the 
crossing was the east wall of Wilfrid’s church, 
and that the ‘step’ at the east of the nave Was 


Saxon Art and Industry in the Pagan Period (London, 1915)> 
r18, and pi. x1, 3. 
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FIG. I3f. HEXHAM, NORTHUMBERLAND 


tative reconstruction based upon Hodges’s plan. The letters on this plan, except for A, x, y, and 2, are the same 


+ of this wall or its footings. If so, the separate 
al chapel stood about 20 ft clear from the 
wall of Wilfrid’s church. The arrangement 
therefore very similar to that which was to be 
at St Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury, in the 
lation between the principal church dedicated 
t Peter and St Paul and the later chapel 
cated to St Mary. 
is difficult to be certain whether the “founda- 
* marked by Hodges under the three remain- 
arches of the medieval crossing were intended 
him to mean Anglo-Saxon foundations, or 


church. In the former event, which seems to be 
dicated by the way in which the lines are drawn, 
these foundations would most probably represent 
aJater pre-Conquest joining of the apsidal chapel 
to the main church, in the way in which this is 
<nown to have happened at Canterbury. 

One important consequence of this new inter- 
pretation is that the position of the east end of 
Wilfrid’s main church thereby comes into direct 
Telation to that of his crypt. In this new inter- 


as those on Fig. 130. The additional letters are explained in the text, p, 311. 


pretation, his principal altar would have stood im- 
mediately above his crypt, in the position where 
it is marked in the plan. In this connexion, it is 
of interest to note that the crypt at Ripon is in the 
crossing of the medieval cathedral church, and it 
seems at least a possible explanation of this other- 
wise curious coincidence that in both cases the 
east end of the principal church was over the 
crypt and that there was a subsidiary chapel on the 
same axis, but further to the east. The architec- 
tural development of both churches would 
therefore be closely parallel to that of St Augus- 
tine’s abbey, Canterbury, where the Norman 
chancel occupies the former position of the chapel 
of St Mary, the Norman nave lies on top of the 
principal church of St Peter and St Paul, and the 
Norman crossing stands where Wulfric’s octagon 
was first built to join the two. 

This explanation of Hodges’s plan of his obser- 
vations at Hexham may sound far-fetched, but 
the evidence for such an arrangement has long 
been accepted at Canterbury, and suggested at 
Jarrow. The new evidence for asserting that 
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Hexham belonged to this category is the discovery 
of the existence of the west wall of the eastcrn 
chapel, as seen and recorded by Hodges at (r) on 
his plan. Hodges did not interpret this fabric as 
the west wall of an eastern chapel, but as a plat- 
form for an altar (Hexham, p. 42); but we must 
remember that St Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury, 
had not been excavated when Hodges saw these 
stones, and that he therefore did not have the 
benefit of that clear example of a series of churches 
or chapels all placed on a single axial alignment. 
In proposing this interpretation for the fabric 
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FIG. 132. HEXHAM, NORTHUMBERLAND 


Larger-scale plan of the smaller eastern apsidal chapel, 
showing the individual stones as recorded by Hodges. 


recorded by Hodges, we would like to draw 
attention particularly to two very significant 
facts: first, that Hodges showed the wall as 
turning eastward at both ends; and, secondly, 
that the extreme length of the wall and its position 
are exactly such as to ensure that its corners are 
precisely aligned with the straight side-walls of the 
surviving apse. We suggest that these are coinci- 
dences too striking to admit of any explanation 
other than the one which we have given. 

Before leaving the eastern apse, it should be 
put on record that the floor, of which some stones 
were found in situ, is about 1 ft 4in. below the 


level of the floor of Wilftid’s main chure 
defined by the area of paved flooring ‘Il 4 
above the crypt. Reference should also be ; 
again to the base for the stone bench, x 
Hodges found round the inner curve of he 


The arcades of the main church 


Baldwin Brown’s fig. 71 showed a nave y 
arcades of eight bays, separated by circular coly . 
whereas Clapham’s fig. 15 showed arcades ¢ 
of six bays, separated by square columns, 
Clapham’s text indicated that he regarded 
plan as largely conjectural; and in any case oF 
not have access to Hodges’s drawings. Ba 
Brown’s insistence on a row of circular colum 
in the face of the evidence provided by Hodg 
plan is more difficult to understand. The evi 
provided by the early writers for the existence o 
columns is overwhelming, but columns can b 
square as well as round, and one of the passag 
quoted by Baldwin Brown from Richard ¢ 
Hexham is most naturally to be interpreted a 
a reference to square columns of well-polishe: 
stone.’ The early churches were often referred 
by the name ‘basilica’, and this has been used 
an argument for arcades supported by cir 
columns; but square columns exist at Brixwo: 
and existed at Jarrow where the contemporary 
use of the word basilica is proved by the survival 
of the dedication stone. Moreover, it should be 
noted that, whereas Eddius refers to the buildin: 
of Wilfrid’s ‘basilica’ at Ripon, he uses the word 
‘domus’ in all his references to Hexham,? while 
Richard of Hexham uses the word ‘ecclesia’.3 

If next we compare Hodges’s observations V ith 
what we know of other similar churches of abo 
the same date, we get remarkable support for the 
square columns which he recorded. At Brix 
worth, the arcades, which are still intact, are oF 
four bays separated by rectangular piers, spaced 
at about 16 ft between centres. At Jarrow, the 
early nave was demolished in 1782, but the 
internal elevation and plan prepared in 1769, am 
preserved in the British Museum, show @ nave 


* G. Baldwin Brown (1925), 155. ‘Parietes autem 
quadratis, et variis, et bene politis columnis suffultos 
exexit.’ (He built walls upheld by squared and varied 
and well polished columns.) 
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2 B. Colgrave, The Life of Bishop Wilfrid by Bddius 
Stephanus (Cambridge, 1927), 36 and 46. 
3 G. Baldwin Brown (1925), 155. 


m side-chapels by arcades, each of 
f round arches on rectangular picrs 
out 18 ft between centres." Hodges’s 
ws the north arcade at Hexham quite 

ously as of four bays separated by sup- 
th rested on huge foundations spaced 

fe 6 in. between centres. His vertical 
aces the matter even further beyond 
the huge square foundations (B) are 
sown: to support piers (A) which are about 
sxtent along the line of the walls. These may 
ed with the 8 ft piers at Brixworth, and 


a B 
th of excavation 1907 


—— 


Reference has, however, already been made to 
2 survival of circular columns from the early 
burch at Hexham (p. 304). The half-round 
tached columns, of which one sectionis preserved, 
ould well have formed enrichment for the 
ffit-faces of rectangular piers, such as are shown. 
t Hodges’s plan and section; while the lighter, 
ircular, free-standing columns, of which two 
ions have survived, could perhaps have sup- 
d a screen or a triple chancel-arch, like that 
t Reculver. They might also have been used, as is 
suggested below, to form an intermediate colon- 
lade to give extra support for a wide gallery. It 
s, however, quite clear that these light, circular 
Columns would not have been nearly strong 
fnough to form supports for the main wall of the 
; rch if spaced at the wide separation indicated 
by Hodges’s foundations; nor would massive 
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foundations of this character have been appropriate 
to support such light columns. The possibility 
cannot, of course, be ruled out that the great 
foundations, and the rectangular bases shown by 
Hodges as resting on them, supported massive 
circular columns, such as the section which survives 
in the west end of the north aisle at Ripon; but 
the analogies provided by the churches at Brix- 
worth and Jarrow give considerable support for 
believing that the arcade rested on rectangular 
piers, and that the surviving sections of carly 
circular columns served some different purposes 
such as are suggested above. 


Floor and step 


roo 120 140 160 180 ft 


FIG. 133. HEXHAM, NORTHUMBERLAND 


tical section through the floor of the nave to show the crypt and the various foundations recorded by Hodges. 
A, cores of piers; B, concrete foundations. 


The multiple side walls 


The next remarkable feature of Hodges’s plan 
to which attention must be directed is the multiple 
nature of the side walls of the aisles or lateral 
chapels. This is shown most clearly at the eastern 
end of the south of the church, where the two side 
walls (k) and (1) are joined by the transverse wall 
(m,); but it has been pointed out already that 
Hodges recorded an intermediate wall (f), on the 
north, which stood in exactly the same relation to 
the main arcade (g) and the north outer wall (6) 
as does the southern intermediate wall (k) to the 
main wall (j) and the south outer wall (/). 

We seem, therefore, to be presented with a 
picture of a nave consisting of a broad. central 
chamber, about 25 ft wide, flanked on either side 
by double aisles or a double row of side-chapels. 


x , 
<, E Gilbert, P. Soc. Ant. Newcastle, sth ser., 1 (1951-6), pl. xx, facing p. 311, or B. Colgrave and T. Romans, 
St Paul’s Church, Jarrow (Gloucester, undated), 4. (In a reprint of 1962 this drawing is on p. 3.) 
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The possibility must not be ruled out that Hodges 
was correct in regarding the intermediate walls () 
and (k) as merely sleeper-walls, designed to carry 
colonnades (Hexham, p. 41). Another possibility 
which should be considered is that the inter- 
mediate walls (f) and (k) might have been the 
main outer walls of the aisles, thus defining the 
aisles, or side-chapels, as about 7 ft in width, by 
comparison with about 9 ft at Brixworth and 
about 8 ft at Jarrow; in this event, the outer walls 
(b) and (I) might have been sleeper-walls carrying 
a colonnade to provide a covered passage round 
the exterior of the church. Finally, although the 
purpose seems hard to understand, we must con- 
sider the possibility that both sets of walls were 
carried up to their full height, thus producing a 
nave flanked on either side by aisles, or side-chapels, 
which in turn were separated from the outer world 
by passages, about 7 ft in width, which ran from 
east to west between the two lines of wall. 
Difficult though this may be to understand, it 
does seem to bear close relation to the description 
given by Eddius of a church ‘surrounded by vari- 
ous winding passages’,’ and to Richard of Hex- 
ham’s description of how Wilfrid ‘surrounded the 
body of the church on all sides with adjuncts and 
side-chapels, which with wonderful artifice he 
divided into lower and upper storeys, with parti- 
tion walls and spiral stairways, in and above which 
there were ascents of stone and level passages and 
many winding ways’.? 

A somewhat similar picture of complicated 
structures at the side of the church is given by 
Bede (H.E. v, 20) in his reference to the way in 
which Acca, having succeeded Wilfrid as bishop, 
procured relics from all places, and ‘put up altars 
in veneration of them, in separate side-chapels 
for this purpose within the walls of the same 
church’ 3 

In our suggested reconstruction, Fig. 131, we 
have shown the intermediate wall (k) as a sleeper- 
wall carrying a colonnade. We doubt whether it 
will ever be possible to determine with certainty 
what was the original arrangement, and we have 


shown this as a tentative suggestion, A 
light columns placed along this line 

have served to give extra support for a wid 
lery, extending from above the main arcad el 
the outer wall (). It would have been possible 
to place a narrow gallery at an interme 
height, running from the colonnade (&) to 
outer wall (/); but this again is mere conjegt 
We have not complicated the figure by sh 
any corresponding colonnade on the no 


intermediate wall (f). 


The western towers 


All the later medieval descriptions of the chuy 
concurred with Eddius in referring to spiral sta 
ways with stone stairs leading up and down. ] 
vestige of any of these has remained, but Hode 
interpreted the great stone foundations (u) z 
the west of the church as foundations for twi 
west towers. The existence of stairways to u 
chambers in carly churches of about this date 
be accepted as established beyond doubt by th 
upper doorways in the west walls of the nave: 
at Brixworth and Deerhurst. This need not b 
itself lead to any change in the accepted theory 
that belfry towers did not become established in 
England until the ninth or tenth century, for there 
is nothing in the literary evidence to suggest that 
the stairways extended higher than was necessary 
to lead to the chambers or passages in the church. 


The arch of the sanctuary 


Richard of Hexham recorded that Wilfnd 
adorned the walls and the capitals of the columns 
that sustained them, and the arch of the sanctuary, 
with stories and pictures and many sculptured 
figures in relief on stone. This evidence 1s borne 
out in a general way by the wealth of sculptured 
stone which is still preserved in the church, but the 
question of the sanctuary-arch now deserves con~ 
sideration. Clapham and Baldwin Brown both 
tentatively placed it on the line of the present 
western. arch of the crossing, that is to say in 
position which we suggest for the east wall of 


* B. Colgrave, loc. cit. 47. 

2 G. Baldwin Brown (1925), 15. ‘Corpus ecclesiae 
apenticiis et porticibus undique circumcinxit quae miro 
et inexplicabili artificio per parietes et cocleas inferius et 
superius distinxit. In ipsis vero cocleis et super ipsas 
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ascensotia ex lapide et deambulatoria et varios viarum 
anfractus. . .fecit.’ 
3 D. Whitelock, E.H.D. (London, 1955), 680- 
4G. Baldwin Brown (1925), 153 and 155. 


schurch. Hodges’s plan gives no evidence 
ansverse wall within Wilfrid’s church; and 
re we suggest that in Wilfrid’s time the 
as divided from the body of the church 
ns of stone screens, and that the sanctuary- 
5 which Prior Richard referred, was part of 
er development of the church, after the 
n chapel had been incorporated into it. 
‘evidence for the existence of stone screens 
= earliest church is provided by the carved 
ls mentioned as item 8 in the section on 
and there would have been a natural 
2 for a sanctuary-arch in the later church 

s the opening to the eastern apse after this had 
t orporated into the earlier church. We 
e shown a tentative arrangement of screen- 
is (y), (y), (y), in our plan, Fig. 131, where we 
fe shown a sanctuary about 30 ft square. 


he sanctuary, and the original position of the Frith 


We have already noted that Hodges assumed 
the Frith Stool originally stood in the centre 
surviving apse (d). If our interpretation of 
¢ original nature of Wilfrid’s main church is 
orrect, it would naturally follow that the Frith 
tool would have stood in the sanctuary, with its 
back against the wall (q), and with seats for the 
clergy on either side of it, possibly arranged in a 
emicircle. Such an arrangement, within a square- 
ed church, seems to have been quite common 
in the fifth, sixth and seventh centuries in Rome 
and in the eastern Mediterranean countries (Arch. 
16 (1959), 122-5); and a possible analogue in 
England is recorded under Much Wenlock. 


The eastern passages of the crypt 

_ The eastern passages to and from the crypt, as 
shown at (x) and (z) in our plan of the recon- 
Struction, are the parts which survive at present; 
and about four more steps would be needed in 
each passage in order to reach the level of the main 
floor. We have assumed that the passage (x) must 
have led to an area outside the sanctuary, and the 
‘Passage (z) to an area within it, since any logical 
Miterpretation of these passages seems to suggest 
that pilerims were intended to pass freely from the 
Western stair, through the ante-chamber, and out 
by the stair (x); while the clergy would have 
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access from the reserved area of the sanctuary by 
the stair (z) to the reserved area of the crypt. 

The alignment of the north arcade (g) seems 
awkward in relation to the passage (x). We had 
expected to be able to align (g) to the south of the 
exit from the stair (x); but in order to do this we 
should have had to place the piers (g), (g) on the 
southern edges of the great foundations seen by 
Hodges, and this seemed altogether too unreason- 
able. There cannot, however, have been a section 
of the wall (g) precisely on top of the steps (x), 
and. therefore we have been led to propose two 
eastern arches in each of the north and south walls 
of the sanctuary, where otherwise we would 
have suggested only one. The intermediate piers 
(A), (A), which we have suggested, to support 
these smaller arches, are fixed in position within 
narrow limits, in order to clear the passage which 
leads north to (x), while at the same time leaving 
the greatest possible eastward run for the stairs (x). 
It should be noted, moreover, that the piers (A) 
come into immediate relation to the otherwise 
unexplained walls (m,) and (m,). 

In order to prevent access from the top of the 
stair (x) to the sanctuary, it would have been 
necessary for the screen-wall (y) to be continued 
across the eastern arch of the arcade. It has not 
been shown in that position in the diagram, for 
fear of unduly complicating the picture. Moreover, 
the opposite arch, on the south, has been shown 
blocked by a section of screen-wall (y); but, if the 
eastern area of the south aisle had been shut off 
from the body of the church by a cross-wall (m,), 
there would have been no need for the screen-wall 


(y) at this pomt. 


The eastern transverse walls 


No attempt to interpret the surviving remains 
would be reasonably complete unless it took 
account of the transverse walls (nx), (#2) and (p), 
and the apparently associated walls (#3), (ox) and 

02). 
There seems little doubt that (m3) and (or) 
originally defined a south-eastern porticus, possibly 
in conjunction with a wall under the line of the 
west wall of the south transept. If this had been 
part of the original structure, the main south wall 
(1) would have stopped short at the point where our 
plan shows it crossing (m3). Similarly it seems 
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plausible to interpret (nz), (n2) and (02) as represent- 
ing later extensions of this porticus, while the wall 
(s) on the north would naturally be associated 
with a north-eastern porticus, corresponding with 
the enlarged one on the south. 

There then remains the long wall (p), running 
north and south, but lying wholly to the east of 
the position which we have suggested for the east 
end of Wilfrid’s church. This wall therefore seems 
difficult to bring into association with the earliest 
church; but it could be interpreted as belonging 
to conventual or other auxiliary buildings, either 
at the time of the earliest church, or later, when 
the two churches had been joined together. 


DIMENSIONS 


On the basis of the reconstruction described 
above, the main body of St Wilfrid’s original 
church was about 100 ft in internal length; the 
nave was about 25 ft in width; and the total 
internal width, including side-chapels and lateral 
passages, was about 65 ft. The side-chapels and 
lateral passages were each about 7 ft in width, 
separated by walls or colonnades, whose founda- 
tions were about 3 ft in thickness. The surviving 
west wall and the lower courses of the north wall 
are each about 2 ft 8 in. thick. The eastern apsidal 
chapel was internally about 23 ft in length by 
about 11 ft in width, with walls varying between 
3 ft in thickness in the straight sides, to 2 ft 6 in. 
in the curve of the apse. The total overall length 
from the exterior west face of Wilftid’s west wall 
to the exterior east face of the curve of the apse is 
155 ft. 

The internal dimensions of the two chambers of 
the crypt are respectively 134 ft by 8 ft, and 9 ft 
by 44 ft and each is about 9 ft in total height, with 
its oor about 11 ft below the level of the original 
floor of Wilfrid’s church at the east end of the nave. 
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ST MARY AND ST PETERM 


For brief notices of these two churches founded by 
St Wilfrid, but now vanished, see p. 298. ' 
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Lancashire 
Map sheets 89 and 94, reference SD 409616 
Figures 487-9 


ST PATRICK (traditional) 
Ruins of single-cell chapel: period B1 


The Heysham peninsula has retained little of the 
quiet seclusion which must have rendered it so 
attractive a site for the chapel reputed by tradition 
to have been founded by, or in honour of, St Pat- 
rick. However, when one has at last traversed 
the crowded streets of Morecambe and Heysham, 
the actual site of the ruined chapel even now has 
some of its old mystical attraction, standing 
high above the churchyard on a rocky promol= 
tory, with a fine view to the north and west ovet 
the sands and waters of Morecambe Bay. 
Although the chapel is sadly ruined, enough of 
the fabric remains to establish the original size am 
simple rectangular shape of the building, to settle 
the character of its rubble masonry, with si 


Id 20 


5 in 1887. 


nate quoining, and to show a complete door- 

y and part of a window. The east wall stands 

t complete, including its gable, and showing 

t there has never been an east window. Only 

hort length of the north wall remains; but 

is joins with the east wall and exhibits well-laid 

e-alternate quoining of stones much bigger than 
ose of the walling. At the top of this angle, the 
st stone of the water-tabling of the east gable 
emained in position, a curious projecting 
like a sloping corbel. It has clearly been 
ped for decorative effect; and it is somewhat 
eminiscent of the curved ends of the gable of the 
louse which is represented on the pre-Conquest 
ross-shaft in the parish churchyard. In the interior 
f the north wall, and at its east end, is a small 
square recess, 

_ A considerable section of the south wall stands 
to a height of about 8 ft; and, by great good for- 
tune this section contains the whole of the south 
doorway and one jamb of a window to the east 
of the doorway. The round head of the doorway 
formed of three separate lintels, one behind the 
other, and cach spanning the whole opening. The 


_* Rebated doorways can be accepted with certainty as 
of the original fabric at Escomb, and with almost 
certainty at Monkwearmouth. The other two 


Scale not known 
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FIG. 134. HEYSHAM, LANCASHIRE, ST PATRICK'S CHAPEL 


al site plan showing the Chapel on its rocky promontory with the rock graves to the west. The small inset 
hows the pattern of interlacing recorded by G. F. Browne as being visible on the stone in the region of the rock 


curve of the round head runs directly into the line 
of the jambs of the doorway, without any pro- 
jecting imposts, and the jambs are rebated on 
the face toward the interior of the chapel, for 
the hanging of a door. Such rebates are often 
regarded as so unusual in Anglo-Saxon work that 
they should be suspected of having been cut at a 
later date; but they are relatively common in early 
Anglo-Saxon work, and their presence in all three 
of the Heysham doorways makes it unlikely that 
they were later alterations.’ A very curious feature 
of this doorway is that the wall is 4 in. thicker at 
the eastern jamb than at the western one, and that 
the extra thickness has been used to provide for a 
double rebate on the east, by contrast with a single 
one on the west. The jambs of the doorway are 
of massive through-stones, which in the eastern 
jamb are laid in excellent ‘Escomb fashion’, 
alternately upright and flat, so as to bond effec- 
tively into the walling. The western jamb, by 
contrast, has two tall uprights between two flat 
stones, and is therefore only poorly bonded into 
the wall. The most striking feature of the door- 
way is, however, the enrichment of the outer face 


examples at Heysham are at the parish church of St Peter. 
Baldwin Brown gives no evidence for saying (p. 30) 
that the rebate at Heysham ‘may not be original’. 
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Double scale details 
of mouldings 


South face 


FEG, 135. HEYSHAM, LANCASHIRE, ST PATRICK’S CHAPEL 


Details of the doorway of the ruined chapel. The stones are lettered in the diagrams for ease of 
identification between the separate elevations, plans, and sections. 


of its head by three concentric raised ribs, separa~ 
ted by hollow mouldings of roughly semicircular 
section. The inner face is also enriched with con- 
centric ribs, but in a simpler fashion. This decora- 
tive treatment has an analogue in the north 
doorway at Somerford Keynes, Gloucestershire, 
where the curved head of the doorway is markedly 
stilted, by contrast with the slightly depressed 
curve at Heysham. 

Only the west jamb and fragments of the sill 
and head have remained to fix the form of the sole 
surviving window, about mid-way between the 
doorway and the east wall. But these vestiges 
serve to show that it was a single-splayed window, 
a little over 3 ft tall, and with a flat outer head, 
probably round-headed internally. 

The interior face of the south wall rises from a 


* W. G. Collingwood, Northumbrian Crosses (London, 1927), 72 and 169. 
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North face 


plain square plinth; otherwise, the walls ris 
straight from the ground. 
The general antiquity of the site as a Christia 
churchyard is well attested by pre-Conq 
carved stones, including not only the cross 
which has already been mentioned, and which! 
dated by Collingwood to the middle of the nint 
century, but also a hog-back grave cover wich 
he assigns to the eleventh.! 
There is, however, some conflict of opinion 
about the date of the interesting rock-graves t 
the west of the chapel; Collingwood assigns these 
to the tenth century, without giving amy reas®! 
while Baldwin Brown places them in the 
teenth, with no reason other than that the maf 
on their surface are not a pre-~Conquest inte 
pattern, but only the pick marks that were mé 


al 


e surface was dressed flat.t The 
ow seatings for cross-shafts at the 
ch grave seem to us to favour a pre- 
te, in view of the known custom of 
ed stone crosses at that period, and 
y analogy with three grave-slabs at 
of which has a similar but smaller 
sating for a cross-shaft. 

SIONS 

pel is about 26 ft long internally, and it 
om about 9 ft wide at the east to just 
at the west. Its walls are between 
and 2 ft 9 in. thick, and the south door- 
7 in. wide and 6 ft 8 in. high. 


EN CES 
s under Heysham, St Peter. 
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Lancashire 
Map sheets 89 and 94, reference SD 410616 
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sr PETER 
Nave: period B 


lose beside the ruined chapel of St Patrick, but 
ver down, and nearer the shore of Morecambe 
ay, the parish church of Heysham, dedicated to 
t Peter, has certain features so closely resembling 
yse of the chapel as to make a similar date seem 
onable for the core of the church. Colling- 
dated the chapel in the tenth century, and 
church in the eleventh; but the early features 
oth lead us to prefer Baldwin Brown’s sug- 
d date in the latter part of the eighth century 
both The present church is rectangular in 
both nave and chancel being flanked by 
Only the nave shows any early features, the 
chancel having been entirely rebuilt in the four- 
teenth century. The south aisle was added in the 


J G. Baldwin Brown, The Arts in Early England, 1 
1903), 311, and 2 (1925), 188. See also G. F. Browne, 
Norman sculptured stones in Lancashire’, T. Lancs. 
Ches. Ant. S.5 (1887), 4, and pl. v, for a description and 
Picture of the interlace pattern. There is no doubt about 
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fifteenth century and rebuilt in the seventeenth. 
It was not until 1860 that the north aisle was added; 
and it was only then that the early character of the 
church was fully appreciated; for, in the demoli- 
tion of the north wall of the nave, a blocked door- 
way was discovered, hidden beneath a buttress. 
This doorway, which shows remarkable similarity 
to that of the adjoining chapel of St Patrick, was 
preserved, and has been re-erected in the south- 
west corner of the churchyard, The west wall of 
the original Anglo-Saxon nave is largely intact, 
though now containing a two-light window of 
Decorated form; the ends of the south wall sur- 
vive, and may be seen to be of different construc- 
tion from that of the walling over the south 
arcade; and the east wall, over the chancel arch, 
also seems to be original. The fabric of the early 
church is of large blocks of roughly dressed stone, 
with very large face-alternate quoining at the 
south-east of the nave, now visible within the 
south aisle of the chancel. 
The only readily identifiable pre-Conquest 
feature remaining in the church is the blocked 
west doorway, a simple round-headed opening 
without projecting imposts. Its jambs appear to 
be of through-stones, and, like those of St Patrick’s 
chapel and those of the rebuilt north doorway now 
standing in the churchyard, they are rebated on the 
interior for the hanging of a door. The details of 
the rebate are concealed by the blocking of the 
doorway, but its existence follows because the 
opening is 2 ft 6 in. wide externally and 3 ft 2 in. 
internally. Externally, the round head of this 
doorway is formed by a single stone, which is of 
roughly semicircular shape both above and below; 
internally the head seems originally to have been 
monolithic, but the stone is now cracked verti- 
cally near its head; and in the middle section of 
the wall, between these two lintels, the opening is 
covered by three stones of which the lower two are 
curved corbels and the upper one spans the rest 
of the opening. 
The old north doorway, re~erected in the south- 
west comer of the churchyard, closely resembles 


the pre-~Conquest character of the pattern illustrated by 
G. F. Browne. This is now quite worn away. 

2 W. G. Collingwood, Northumbrian Crosses (London, 
1927), 15 2.3 and G. Baldwin Brown (1925), 190. 
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the south doorway of St Patrick’s chapel. Its 
jambs are of through-stones, rebated internally 
for the door, and laid with some resemblance to 
‘Escomb fashion’; and the head is of three lintels 
set side by side, each about a third of the thickness 
of the wall and each spanning the doorway. There 
is a tradition that other early material was removed 
from the church in 1860, but we have not yet been. 
able to discover any.’ 

The chancel-arch is a wide and low opening, of 
Norman rather than Anglo-Saxon proportions. 
Its voussoirs are of through-stones, but chamfered 
on the angles; and there is a local tradition that 
it was rebuilt in the seventeenth century. The 
imposts, curiously decorated with three lines of 
cable ornament, may be early stones re-used. 

In the west wall, to the north of the later two- 
light widow, is a blocked square-headed doorway 
of uncertain date. Its sill is only 7 ft 6 in. above 
the floor, and therefore it does not seem likely that 
it could have been an external entrance to a 
seventeenth-century gallery. It may therefore 
have been an original feature, leading to an upper 
chamber in a western annexe, for which there is a 
local tradition, The existence of a western door- 
way in a church which had a doorway on the 
north, and presumably also on the south, may be 
regarded as supporting the tradition of a western 
annexe. There is no apparent evidence to prove its 
former existence; but evidence in the form of 
stumps of walling could be concealed by the later 
buttresses which have been added to resist the 
thrust of the arcades. The ground to the west of 
the church should be examined for surviving 
foundations. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 30 ft long internally and 15 ft 3 in. 
wide, with walls varying from 2 ft 4 in. to 2 ft 6 in. 
in thickness, and about 18 ft in height. The old 
north doorway is 2 ft 7in. wide and 6 ft 2in. 
high, and the blocked west doorway is 2 ft 6 in. 
by 6 ft 4 in, 


* Tomlinson, Guide to Heysham (Lancaster, undated), 3. 
After recording the demolition of the north wall in 
1860 and the re-erection of the doorway in the church- 
yard, Miss Tomlinson adds that ‘the circular window 
frames are now lying in the churchyard’, At the south- 
west of the churchyard against the boundary wall is a 
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ALL SAINTS 
Nave walls: period C 


Before its virtual rebuilding in the nineteen 
century there may have been much of inter 
in the nave of this church, which is beautiful 
situated on wooded downland in the well-key 
grounds of Hinton House, about 7 miles east 0 
Winchester. What now remains of the early w 
has been so modified and mutilated as to be of 
little value; the aisleless chancel is in the j 
English style, but apparently mainly modern 
the aisleless nave is fundamentally Anglo-Saxon 
although hardly any of its features have been lef 
unchanged. 

On each of the north and south walls of th 
nave there is a pilaster-strip, about 7 in. wide and 
Lin. in projection, consisting of about a dozen 
stones, which alternate in length so as to give 
something of a long-and-short effect. The strips 
rise from a chamfered base-course, which looks 
like a modern insertion, or a re-dressing of earliet 
work; but immediately below this, on the souta 


considerable and overgrown heap of discarded building- 
stones, but a brief search among these failed to produce 
anything of interest other than a round monolt™\ 
pseudo-arch which might have been the head of a large 
window or a small doorway. Enquiry of local residents, 
including the Vicar, has also proved fruitless. 


plinth of big, roughly dressed, 
look original. 
eaded doorway leading from the 
em north-west vestry is said by the 
History to have been formerly the 
way of the nave. Its jambs and round- 
ad are cut straight through the wall, 
~ rebate for the hanging of a door, and 
Sr which has been cut on the arris 
he nave may well be the work of the 
h-century improvers. The jambs are laid 
g upright and flat stones, and, 
nly one of these passes through the 
ss of the wall, it looks as if others may 
wn through-stones but were broken at the 
Towards the nave, the arched head 
ost of its former strip-work hood- 
ing, which is now chamfered above and 
ends inconsequentially above the line 
Brown (p. 460) records the survival 
ng-and-short quoin at the north-east of the 
but the stones are wholly re-dressed, and the 
ation of early technique is, in our opinion, so 
nite as to be useless. 


ENSIONS 

nave is 47 ft long by 21 ft ro in. wide 
y, with walls of flint rubble 2 ft 6 in. 
ness. The north doorway is 3 ft 2 in. wide 


., Hampshire and the I.o.W. 3 (London, 1908), 
(422-3. Note of very severe restoration about sixty 
years earlier. 


ARKER, ‘Architectural notes of the churches in the 

hbourhood of Winchester’, Proc. Arch. Inst., 
Winchester, 1845 (London, 1846), 27. Chancel noted 
as modern, in Early English style. Nave noted as ‘of 
the class supposed to be Saxon’. 
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HOLTON-LE-CLAY 


ST PETER 


Lower stage of west tower, and lower parts of 
nave and chancel walls: period C3 


On the coastal plains of north-east Lincolnshire, 

the small church of St Peter at Holton-le-Clay 

has a prominent position on higher land about 

4 miles south of Grimsby, beside the main road 

to Louth. The church, consisting of an aisleless 

nave and chancel, with a west tower, is of greater 

interest than might be supposed from Baldwin 
Brown’s description of it as ‘an unimportant 
Lincolnshire west tower with later top storey and 
good tall tower arch’, or from the Little Guide’s 
note that ‘the church was nearly rebuilt in brick 
in 1850, but the tower is one of the many Lincoln- 
shire instances of late Saxon’.? The upper parts of 
the walls of the nave and chancel are indeed much 
patched with brick, and their windows are all 
medieval or nineteenth-century restorations; but, 
for reasons described below, we are convinced that 
considerable parts of the walls of the nave and 
chancel are contemporary with the pre-Conquest 
tower, and that this is true of almost the whole of 
the lower courses, so that this church is one of 
the rare examples in which the simple early plan 
of rectangular nave, roughly square chancel, 
and square west tower has been left unchanged 
through some nine centuries of use. 

The fabric of the lower stage of the tower and of 
the lower courses of the nave and chancel is of 
coursed, roughly squared, brown stone rubble, 
with well-defined, side-alternate quoins of larger 
stones, up to 2 ft in height, at all angles of the 
nave and chancel and of the tower. The light 
brown hue of the stone shows much reddening as 
though by fire, not only on the tower but else- 
where throughout the church. The quoins are 
intact for considerable heights at the angles of the 
tower and at the south-west angle of the nave; at 
the other angles of the nave and at the east of the 
chancel only small parts of the original quoining 
have survived; but there is enough to justify the 
claim that the lower parts of the walls are original. 
The most certain evidence of a single building 
date is, however, provided by a clearly defined 


double plinth, which runs round all sides of the 


1 J.C. Cox, Lincolnshire (Methuen’s Little Guides), and ed. (London, 1924), 168. 
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FIG. 136. HOLTON-LE-CLAY, LINCOLNSHIRE 


A, the walls of the chancel are shown in outline only because they were largely rebuilt last century: they seem to be ¢ 
the original foundations; B, pointed west window in later blocking of the original doorway of the tower. The pli 


has not been shown on the plan. 


tower, and which has also survived on the north 
side of the nave and on the south and east of the 
chancel. This plinth has the same characteristic 
form throughout, the lower order being square in 
section, and the upper chamfered. 

The lower stage of the tower and the square 
string-course above it are original Anglo-Saxon 
work, while the upper stage is a fourteenth- 
century Decorated belfry with battlements. The 
original west wall of the nave projects boldly 
above the present roof of the nave, like buttresses 
on the north and south of the east wall of the 
tower, and in bond with it, of the same fabric, 
and with the same type of quoining. 

The east and north faces of the early tower have 
no external openings, and the south face has only a 
single, small, rectangular window of no distinctive 
character. The west face shows clear evidence of a 
former western doorway, now blocked to carry 
a modern window; while above this an early, 
round-headed, internally splayed window has sur- 
vived to light the upper floor of the tower; its 
aperture is about 1 ft wide and 2 ft high; each 
jamb is formed of two rectangular stones; and the 
round head is cut from a single stone, shaped to a 
semicircle below and above. 

Within the church the only clearly Anglo-Saxon 


* M.H. Bloxam, Principles of Gothic Architecture, 9th ed. (London, 1849), 64 and 67. 
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feature is the tall, narrow tower-arch, with squai 
jambs, thin rectangular imposts, and round 
of two square orders both set flush with the f 
of the wall. The arch has been stripped of plaste 
and its voussoirs may be seen to be carefully laid, 
in radial fashion, of small stones that do not 
extend through the thickness of the wall. Th 
jambs are thickly plastered, so that all details 
their construction is hidden, but on the south 
a chamfered base 2 ft high projects about 2 
into the soffit of the opening. Inside the tov 
this base rests on a shallow square plinth. 

Before the rebuilding of 1850, the churel 
apparently had a tall narrow chancel-arch, 
similar to the surviving tower-arch, but this has 
now been replaced by a wide arch in the Early 
English style. Bloxam recorded that the towef- 
arch and the chancel-arch were both only 5 ft 3 im. 
wide, and that the chancel-arch had round or 
semi-cylindrical mouldings rudely worked on its 
face. 

Neither nave nor chancel has preserved any 
original windows or doorways to confirm the 
deductions recorded above about their date. 

A fine font stands in the nave, near the south | 
door, on a simple plinth formed of two tall, 
circular stone slabs. The font is a simple straight- 


now sadly worn and. chipped, but 
ting incised ornament round the upper 
curved surface. At the top is a broad 
ding, then follows a band of chevrons 
r sides, and below these is an interlaced 
of round arches, now rather indistinct. 


LED. 


{SIONS 

= tower is about 10 ft square internally, with 
out 3 ft 6in. thick and about 36 ft high, 
op of the original work. The nave and 
both have walls 2 ft 6 in. in thickness, and 
sternal dimensions are respectively 32 ft by 
6in., and 16 ft 3 in. by 15 ft 6 in. 

ne tower-arch is 5 ft 5 in. wide and 15 ft tall. 
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ST MARY 
West tower: Saxo-Norman 


Hornby Park and Castle are within 2 miles of the 
Great North Road, about 3 miles south of Cat- 
‘tetick, with the church and village close beside 
the west of the park. The church has a square 
“West tower of four stages, an aisled nave with 
“south porch, and an aisleless chancel. 

_ The fabric of the tower is of rough rubble, with 
Toughly squared stone for the quoins and window- 
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facings. The uppermost stage is a Perpendicular 
belfry with battlements, but the original belfry 
has survived below, with four double belfry 
windows of late-Saxon form. This original bel- 
fry stage and the stage next below are of plain, 
unbuttressed form, with massive face-alternate 
quoins. By contrast, the lowest stage has charac- 
teristically Norman clasping buttresses at the cor- 
ners; but there is good ground for believing that 
these are later additions, since they are not properly 
bonded into the fabric, but show straight vertical 
joints up the whole of their junctions with the 
main walls. 

The three lower stages of the tower are separated 
by two string-courses which seem originally to 
have been of plain square section, but which have 
later been cut, at any rate in places, so as to be 
chamfered on the upper angle. The lower string- 
course is of particular interest, for the greater 
parts of its south and west faces have survived in 
the original plain square form, whereas the parts 
above the Norman clasping buttresses are of 
thinner and chamfered section. The tower may 
also be seen to rest on a plain square plinth, but 
with a separate chamfered upper course beneath 
the added buttresses. 

The double windows of the belfry rest on the 
upper string-course, with square block-like bases 
and cushion-shaped capitals for their plain 
cylindrical mid-wall shafts. Their jambs are of 
well-dressed masonry, almost ashlar, with plain 
square imposts; and the central through-stone 
slabs are also of plain square section. The heads of 
the individual windows of each pair are each 
formed from square lintels, cut below to the semi- 
circular shape of the window-heads. 

In the north and south faces of the lowest stage, 
modern round-headed windows serve to light the 
ground-floor chamber. 

The first floor is lit by 2 round-headed, single- 
splayed, original window in the south face of the 
second stage. This window has tall, monolithic 
jambs; its round head is shaped both above and 
below; and its outer face is rebated, as if for the 
housing of a wooden shutter. The north face has 
no original openings below the belfry, and the 
west face has only a doorway, which seems to 
have suffered much alteration. It is now square- 
headed, with a massive lintel supported on jambs 
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of rather paltry stones, which are badly bonded 
into the adjoining wall. Above the lintel an 
arched head surrounds a semicircular tympanum, 
of plain rubble walling, recessed about 2 in. 
behind the main face of the wall. 

The lowest few feet of walling on the south and 
west of the tower are of quite different texture 
from that above; and the same is also true of the 
Norman buttresses. It is difficult to understand 
what is the explanation of this change of texture, 
unless some structure was at one stage built 
against the lower parts of the walls and was later 
removed. 

The western walls of the aisles of the nave have 
clearly been built straight up against the clasping 
buttresses of an aisleless Norman nave; but 
between these buttresses and the side walls of the 
tower there appear to be sections of the west wall 
of an earlier nave. The relation of these separate 
sections of walling is, however, complicated and 
we have not been able satisfactorily to interpret 
their history. 

Internally, the tower-arch is of the sort which 
could be either late-Saxon or early Norman, 
with plain square jambs, quirked and chamfered 
imposts, and round head, of a single square order. 
It is constructed without any use of through- 
stones, and its proportions and general character 
are, on the whole, Norman rather than Anglo- 
Saxon. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is about 46 ft long internally by about 
21 ft wide, with side walls 2 ft 9 in. thick. The 
tower is about 114 ft square internally, with walls 
about 3 ft thick, and the height of the lower three 
stages is about 50 ft. 

The western doorway is 3 ft wide and 6 ft 6 in. 
tall to the lintel, while the height from the sill to 
the crown of the arch is 9 ft 10 in. 

The tower-arch is 6 ft 1 in. wide and 13 ft 7 in. 


tall, in a wall 3 ft 5 in. thick. 
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HOUGH-ON-THE-HILL 
Lincolnshire 
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q 
Figure 492 


ALL SAINTS 


West tower, with three-quarter-round western sta 
turret. Nave walls above Early English arcade. 
period C1 


Within the broad valley of the River Witham, an 
close by the source of its tributary the Brant, abou 
7 miles north of Grantham, Hough-on-the- 
has one of the most interesting of the mam 
Lincolnshire churches that lie close to the Trei 
and the Witham. The church consists of a west 
tower with a western stair-turret; an aisled nave, 
with a south porch; and an aisleless chancel, witha 
north chapel. The Anglo-Saxon tower now carries 
a tall Perpendicular belfry. 

About a mile west of Hough, on Lovedon Hill 
(Reference 908458), important finds have been 
made of hanging bowls and unusual pottery, ina 
cemetery with both cremations and inhumations” 
The site has an uninterrupted view in all directions, 
except where a plantation now obstructs the view 
to the north. 

The square, unbuttressed tower of Hough 
church and its three-quarter-round western stair- 
turret have long been recognized as of Anglo- 
Saxon workmanship; but, to the best of our 
knowledge, it has until now escaped notice that 
the main body of the nave is earlier than the 
tower which has been built up against, and on top — 
of, the original west wall. The detailed arguments 
for the dating of the nave are advanced below; 
here it is sufficient to say that the Early English 
arcades, each of two bays, were cut through the 


a 


* C. W. Foster, ‘Anglian burial mound on Lovedon Hill’, A.A.S.R. 38 (1927), 313-20. 
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and that at a later date the Perpen- 
sgr-storey Was added. Part of a long- 
ortb-eastern quoin may be seen out- 
ch, over the roof of the north vestry ; 
estern quoins can be seen in the angles 
the tower and the western walls of the 


the tower and the stair-turret are built of 
squared, well-coursed flat stones, which 
out 1 ft horizontally by 6 in. vertically. 


of the tower are of dressed stone in 


ft 


IG. 137. HOUGH-ON-THE-HBILL, LINCOLNSHIRE 


ons through the tower. A, longitudinal section on 
A (see Fig. 138); B, transverse section through the 
rth windows (see line B-B in Fig. 138). 


arge blocks, mainly laid in face-alternate fashion, 
with some stones almost square in plan, like 
e quoins of the chancel at Repton. Short sections 
the side walls of the nave may be seen inside the 
church, now serving as responds to the tall Early 
English arcades; and, in the few places where the 
plaster is thin enough, the fabric of these walls 
may be seen to be of the same flat stones as those of 
the tower. 
At the western angles of the tower, the face- 
alternate quoins extend from the ground to the 
top of the Anglo-Saxon fabric; but at the eastern 
angles they extend from the top only so far down- 
ward as the junction of the walls of the aisles with 
those of the tower. On the south, below this level, 
clearly defined angle of dressed stone may be 
seen to run up the wall of the tower beside the 
West wall of the south aisle, extending the whole 
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distance from the ground to a large stone which 
serves as a stop for this feature and as a base for the 
eastern quoin of the tower. Closer inspection 
shows that the south wall of the tower is built 
with a straight vertical joint against this angle of 
dressed stone, which is, in fact, the south-west 
quoin of an earlier nave. The tower was, there- 
fore, built against the earlier nave, with its east 
wall on top of the west wall of the nave. The walls 
of the tower are a little thicker than those of the 
nave, so that internally the tower is narrower. 
On the north, the corresponding evidence is 
almost hidden by the placing of the west wall of 


the aisle a little farther to the west; but nevertheless 


FIG. 138. HOUGH-ON-THE-HILL, LINCOLNSHIRE 
Plan of the tower and the west end of the nave. 


a few feet of the north-west quoin of the nave may 
be seen near the ground. 

The tower originally stood on a plinth of two 
plain square orders of large, roughly dressed 
stones, which are still visible on the north, but 
which on the south seem to have been covered bya 
concrete skirting. At the west, the ground has 
risen and has concealed whatever evidence may 
remain of the plinth. 

The Anglo-Saxon part of the tower is divided 
by boldly projecting string-courses into three 
stages of which, contrary to usual custom, the 
lowest is much the least tall, being only about half 
as high as either of the others. As will be seen in the 
right-hand section in Fig. 137, the string-courses do 
not correspond to levels of floors, but serve as sills 
for the windows. 

The openings in the tower are of considerable 
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interest. In the south face, the lowest stage has 
unfortunately been mutilated by the later insertion 
of a wide doorway, surmounted by a window, 
which cuts across the lower string-course; but, 
above the upper string-course, and resting on it, 
is an original, round-headed window, whose head 
is formed of a single stone, cut to a semicircle 
below and above. The jambs are each formed of 
three stones, of which the lowest is laid flat, and 
the second upright, while the third is almost 
square in elevation. This window and its com- 
panion on the north face serve to light the first- 
floor chamber. 

The north face has only two openings, a window 
similar to that just described, and another window 
resting on. the lower string-course. The outer face 
of the lower window has been altered at some later 
date by the insertion of ashlar masonry, to pro- 
duce a tall, narrow, rectangular aperture; but, 
internally, the original masonry is still visible, 
with a large single stone to form the round head. 
From outside, only the later masonry used to be 
visible but in the course of repairs in 1959 some 
of the plaster covering was removed and parts 
of the original round head of the window were 
revealed. 

The west face of the tower has two original 
windows, near the top of the Anglo-Saxon fabric, 
to light the second-floor chamber. Their exterior 
faces are framed in roughly dressed stone; with 
monolithic sills and lintels; and two stones for 
each jamb, the lower like a square corbel, 
and the upper like a tall pilaster resting on it. 
The jambs slope slightly, so that each window 
narrows towards the top, and a touch of orna- 
ment is provided by a shallow rebate on the 
lower face of each lintel. Internally, the head of 
each window is formed of two flat lintels; the 
sill is formed of a single, large, flat slab of stone; 
while each jamb is formed of four superimposed 
lining slabs, each of which extends through the 
fall thickness of the wall as far as the exterior 
facing. 

The windows of the circular stair-turret, though 
much smaller, are of no less interest. Their outer 
faces are formed of single, vertical, stone slabs, 
through which the apertures are cut in varying 
forms and with varying degrees of ornament. In 
the west of the turret are three windows, each 
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with its aperture shaped to show a round 
vertical jambs, and a flat sill. The lowest of; 
the largest and is quite plain; the one next af 
surrounded by a double roll-moulding 
uppermost has a shallow rebate. The sou: 
four windows whose apertures, recorded fro 
low upward, are pentagonal, circular, cireyla 
diamond-shaped, the latter two being o 
by a simple roll-moulding and a cable-moy], 
respectively. The lowest of three windows § 
north is circular, with a roll-moulding; he 
is circular, without ornament; and the upp a 
is square, outlined with a double rebate. It j 
now clear whether these windows were ori or 
glazed; in all but one the glass is now carrie, 
the inner face of the stone slabs, and only 
lowest western window is there a wooden 
for the glass. In the outer face of the wall, sev 
of these windows have above them a large, 
stone, as though to form a lintel, while one of ty 
others have a similar large, flat stone sill. Inter 
ally it appears that these stones are the outer faces, 
large through-stones which form the heads, o 
sills, of the splayed openings, all of which ai 
lined with a single stone for the head, another foi 
the sill and two superimposed slabs for each 
jamb. 
The spiral stairway inside the turret is of the 
same unusual type as that at Broughton, also im 
Lincolnshire, since the central newel, unlike that 
of a post-Conquest spiral stairway, is fo 


stone, in tall sections, many of which are up to 
3 ft in height. The stone steps are built into the 
outer wall of the turret, and their inner ends ate 
notched into the curved surface of the newel. 
Unlike Broughton, the treads have no supporting 
barrel-vault of rubble, but each simply rests upon 
the stair below, so that their lower faces are visible 
as the ceiling of the stairway. This remarkable 
stair has survived for a height of about 25 ft, the 
whole way from the ground floor to the first 
upper chamber and part of the way to the second 
chamber, forty-five stairs in all. Thereafter the 
construction is quite different, with a thinner 
central newel formed as part of the stairs them- 
selves, evidently representing a later reconstruc — 
tion, possibly associated with the addition of the 
Perpendicular belfry. 


ach runs along the north wall of the 
‘chamber of the tower, and a tall, 
aded doorway leads down two steps 
nave. This doorway has been much 

er times; but it is most probably a sur- 
the original western entrance to the 
re the addition of the tower. In the 


only, like corbels of square section, and the 
formed of two separate lintels, of which 
the west is set 8in. higher, in order to 
+ for the xising of the stairs in the thickness 
he ascent to the first-floor chamber is by 
bree stairs, winding twice round the central 
vel, to a landing, from which the chamber is 
4, down three steps, through a square- 
doorway. This doorway has ‘Escomb- 
’ jambs, formed largely of through-stones, 
th plain imposts of simple square section; and 
s head is also formed of two separate lintels, of 
hich that on the west is placed higher to cor- 
nd with the steps in the thickness of the wall. 
he only other openings in this chamber are the 
north and south windows, which have already 
een noted externally; internally their splayed 
jambs are lined with large stones and their heads 
are formed of flat stone lintels. 
On leaving the first-floor‘chamber, it should be 
noted that the inner, or eastern, face of the door- 
ay has been unusually treated by rounding the 
m angles of the jamb-stones. It is now 
difficult to determine whether this is an original 
5 ture or a later adaptation. The outer, or western, 
face of the doorway is rebated for the hanging 
of the door, and there seems to us to be no doubt 
that this is an original feature. 
From the landing, the stairway continues up- 
ard with a further twelve original steps, after 
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which the ascent to the second-floor chamber is on 
the reconstructed, post-Conquest stairway. The 
chamber itself is, however, very clearly part of the 
original fabric, and is entered through a triangular- 
headed doorway with ‘Escomb-fashion’ jambs. 
The triangular head is formed of two pairs of 
sloping stones, which rest on the jambs without 
any intervening imposts, and the majority of the 
jamb-stones pass through the full thickness of the 
wall. The two western windows, which light the 
chamber, have already been noted externally as of 
characteristically Anglo-Saxon construction, and 
this impression is confirmed internally by the way 
in which their moderately splayed jambs, their 
sills, and their heads are lined. with slabs of stone. 
In the east wall, a tall triangular-headed doorway, 
now blocked, originally opened through the west 
gable of the nave. Its straight square jambs are 
built of roughly squared stones, laid in courses 
like those of the wall; and its head is formed of 
pairs of larger stones. 

The nave at first sight shows no obvious signs 
of Anglo-Saxon. workmanship; but reference has 
already been made to the survival of its western 
quoins, as evidence that the west wall of the nave 
existed before the tower was built against and 
over it. Only one of the eastern quoins is now 
visible, that at the north-east, which may be seen 
from outside the church, above the parapet of the 
chancel, clearly showing four quoin-stones, in 
two long-and-short pairs. 

Within the nave, it should first be noticed how 
an offset above the heads of the Early English 
arches marks the top of the original walls, which 
were no less than 30 ft high, before the addition 
of the Perpendicular clear-storey. At either end 
of each wall a length of solid walling may be seen, 
2ft 7in. thick, serving as a respond for the 
arcades, and suggesting that their arches were cut 
through the original walls. At the east of the 
nave, these responds may be seen to rest on plinths 
of roughly squared stones, resembling the plinth 
which is visible externally below the north wall 
of the tower. This plinth is best seen, within the 
nave, at the south-east respond, where it is least 
concealed by wooden flooring ;* any similar evi- 


at the east end of the north aisle. 
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’ The evidence used to be clearer at the north-east before a wooden floor was provided for the chapel and altar 
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dence at the west is wholly concealed by flooring. 
Finally, high up in the west wall of the nave, 
faint traces may be seen of the original steeply 
pitched gable, running up from the off-sets in the 
side walls to an apex above the blocked, triangular- 
headed doorway. 


DIMENSIONS 


Excluding the Perpendicular belfry, the tower is 
about 45 ft high, and internally it measures 17 ft 
10 in. from east to west, by 17 ft from north to 
south, Its walls are 2 ft 10 in. thick, except for the 
wall between the tower and the nave, which is 
only 2 ft 5 in. in thickness. 

The stair-turret is 11 ft in diameter externally, 
and 7 ft internally, with walls 2 ft thick. The 
central newel is 1 ft 4 in. in diameter, while the 
stone steps, each 1 ft 4 in. wide beside the outer 
wall, narrow to about 5 in. beside the newel, and 
each have a rise of about 7 in. 

The doorway leading from the ground floor 
into the stair turret is 2 ft § in. wide and 6 ft x1 in. 
tall, as measured from the floor; the doorway 
of the first-floor chamber is 2 ft 3 in. wide and 
7 ft Sin. tall, as measured from the floor; and 
the doorway of the upper chamber is 2 ft 4 in. 
wide by 6 ft 6 in. tall, to the top of its triangular 
head. 

The square-headed west windows of the upper 
chamber are about 1 ft 4 in. wide by 3 ft 9 in. tall, 
in the outer face of the wall, splayed internally to 
2 ft 3 in. by 4 ft 9 in. The round-headed north and 
south windows of the first floor are about 1 ft 8 in. 
wide by 4 ft tall in the outer face of the wall, 
splayed internally to 2 ft 7in. by 6 ft 3 in. The 
largest of the windows of the stair-turret, the 
lowest window on the west, has an aperture 
about 10 in. wide by 1 ft 8 in. tall, and the cir- 
cular windows have apertures about 9in. in 
diameter. 

The nave is 47 ft 5 in. long internally by 17 ft 
8 in. wide, with side walls 2 ft 7in. thick and 
about 30 ft tall, excluding the later clear-storey. 
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HOUGHTON, LONG 


Northumberland 
Map sheet 71, reference NU 242150 
Figure 493 


ST PETER 
Chancel-arch: Saxo-Norman 


The church of Long Houghton, about 4 mi 
north-east of Alnwick, is well worth a visit i 
itself, and is also within easy walking dista 
an attractive and relatively deserted stretch of 
Northumbrian coast. The church consists of 
Norman west tower, a nave with Decorated sout 
aisle and later south porch, and an aisleless 
which was largely rebuilt in the Early E 
style in 1874, when an organ chamber was added 
on the north. 

The unbuttressed west tower, of two stages, 
seems to be of two different Norman dates. 
lower stage has tall, narrow, Norman, round 
headed, single-splayed windows in its three exterior 
faces, and the upper stage, of markedly different 
stone, has Norman double belfry windows in the 
same three faces, all now heavily restored. In the 
interior, the tower-arch is an impressive feature, 
almost the whole width of the tower, and of 
unusually tall proportions for Norman work. 
There is, however, no doubt about its Norman 
character, for its jambs are of two plain square” 
orders, and its round head, also of two orders, 
is enriched with mouldings of quite advanced 
character. Moreover, the jambs of the arch and 
the jambs of the interior splays of the windows are 
all of ashlar, set in the same courses as the mai 
fabric of the walls. 

By contrast, the chancel-arch is of much 
simpler and more archaic construction, of largess 
more roughly dressed stone, and narrower ™ 
proportion to its height. Its jambs and round- 


head are of plain square section, and, 
ugh there are no through-stones, the charac- 
of the arch is so completely at variance with 
it of the Norman tower-arch as to give strong 
for assigning to it a pre-Conquest date. 
curve of the arch continues for rather more 
a semicircle, thus giving a horseshoe effect, 
h is particularly noticeable on the south side. 
imsposts, slightly chamfered below but other- 
of plain square section, are returned as a 
g-course across the full width of the east wall 
the nave; and on the east face towards the 
aancel they are returned for 3 ft on the south, 
but rather less on the north. 

Externally, the lower part of the north wall of 
he nave, particularly towards the east, is of quite 
different fabric from the remainder, and it may be 
contemporary with the chancel-arch. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is about 33 ft long internally and about 
8 ft wide, with walls 2 ft 7 in. thick and about 
high. The chancel-arch is 6 ft 11 in. wide and 
ft tall if measured from the floor of the chancel, 
9 14 ft 9 in. from the floor of the nave. 
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10 20 ft 


FIG. 139. HOUGHTON-ON-THE-HILL, NORFOLK 
Plan of the church and elevation of the north wall. 


The Norman tower-arch is 9 ft 7 in. wide and 
about 16 ft high. The Norman tower is markedly 
oblong in plan, 15 ft 9 in. internally from east to 
west by 13 ft 5 in. from north to south, with walls 
about 4 ft thick. 
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HOUGHTON-ON-THE-HILL 
Norfolk. 


Map sheet 125, reference TF 869053 


ST MARY 
Nave: period C3 
About 3 miles south-east of Swaffham, this iso- 
lated little church stands on high land, to the east 


of the River Wissey and of the group of roads 
which connect North and South Pickenham. The 
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church is difficult of access, but in dry weather it is 
most quickly approached from Houghton Farm by 
a field path which runs beside a curious earthwork. 
At the time of our visits in 1954 and 1960 the 
church was derelict, and largely overgrown with 
ivy and brambles; its windows were broken and 
its roof almost entirely without tiles; but the main 
fabric of the pre-Conquest walls of its nave was 
still in good condition. These walls are mainly of 
flint, with some tiles and dressed stone in the 
quoins, which seem to have suffered much re- 
building. The church consists of the Anglo-Saxon 
nave, a square west tower of Decorated style, and 
a minute nineteenth-century chancel. 

The only clearly pre~Conquest features in the 
church are the two double-splayed, round-headed 
windows, one of which is placed, high up, about 
the middle of each of the side walls of the nave. 
These windows are in good condition, plastered 
inside and out, and their original oak mid-wall 
window frames are still in place. 

Entry to the nave is now by a west door in the 
tower, and thence through a tall, pointed tower- 
arch; but blocked doorways near the west of each 
of the side walls of the nave may represent the 
original entrances. Externally these doorways 
have pointed heads, but their flat interior heads, 
resting on simple oak lintels, may be original. 
The chancel-arch is a plain, round-headed opening 
of a single square order, but it is completely 
covered with plaster, so that it is impossible to say 
whether it is original or a part of the nineteenth- 
century reconstruction. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 25 ft 5 in. long internally, by 18 ft 
8in., with walls 2 ft 8 in. thick and about 20 ft 
high. The windows have apertures about 7 in. 
wide and 3 ft tall, splayed to become 2 ft 6 in. by 
4ft 4in. in the interior wall-face, where their 
sills are 8 ft 10 in. above the floor. Their apertures 
are placed roughly in the middle of the thickness 
of the wall. 
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HOVINGHAM 

Yorkshire, North Riding 

Map sheet 92, reference SE 666757 
Figure 494 


ALL SAINTS 
West tower, and part of walls of nave: period C 


The Vale of Pickering has many attractive villa: 
not least among which is Hovingham, ofl 
south of the Vale, about 7 miles west of Malt 
The church of All Saints, standing close besi Z 
gates of the Hall, is full of interest, for, althou 
its aisled nave and aisleless chancel are mainly ¢ 
work of modern builders or restorers, yet its wi 
tower stands as it was built in late-Saxon tim 
The tower contains much re-used stone 
seems to have come from an earlier church; a 
the reredos behind the altar in the south aisle 0 
the nave is a remarkable Anglian carved s 
which until recent years was exposed to 
weather in the upper part of the tower, where i 
had been used as a common building stone. 

The tower is built of squared stones, which im 
its lower parts are of unusually large size, but 
which higher up are smaller and less care ally 
squared and coursed. The relatively uneven sur 
face and the variation in colour of individual 
stones from white to grey and brown produces a 
very pleasing general effect. The quoins of the 
tower, and also the north-west quoin of the nave, 
are of very large stones laid regularly in side 
alternate fashion, and, while the re-use of stones: 
from an earlier building is apparent throughout 
the fabric, it is particularly so in the south-west 
quoin, where two stones are clearly re-used 
window-heads. In the north-west quoin, also, 
one of the stones may clearly be seen to have 
formed the round head of a window. On the 
north side of the tower about 12 ft in height 
of the quoin of the Anglo-Saxon nave projects 
about 2 ft from the tower. 

Two string-courses of square section. divide the 
tower into three roughly equal stages, above 
the uppermost of which the tower ends with a 
Norman corbel-table and a square pyta idal 
tiled roof. On the west face, just below the first 
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ing-course, a complete course is formed of 

slabs of stone laid slant-wise, as in herring- 

bone fashion; and in the course next but one 

below there has been built into the centre of the 

face a large square stone, bearing an Anglian cross 

carved in high relief, probably a work of the 

ninth century, similar to that at Middleton and 
'y placed. 

Apart froma small rectangular slit window in the 
south face, just below the string-course, the only 
external opening in the lowest stage of the tower 
is the west doorway, a feature of advanced design 
in many ways, yet tentative in execution and with 
More affinity to Anglo-Saxon. workmanship than 
even to the earliest Norman. The round. arch is 
not of through-stones, but it is in essence of simple 
square section; for, although its outer face is in 
fact built in four orders, only the innermost square 
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FIG. 140. HOVINGHAM, YORKSHIRE (N.R.) 
Plan of the tower and detail of the west doorway. 


order is appreciably recessed, and then only by 
8 in. The next order is level with the main face of 
the wall, and carries a roll-moulding on its face; 
the third order is slightly inset, and is carved with 
a quirk and a hollow moulding; and finally the 
outer order is of plain square section, set flush 
with the wall-face. The jambs approximate to the 
usual Anglo-Saxon pattern, cut straight through 
the wall; but cach has a shallow oblong recess 
externally, housing a free-standing angle-shaft, 
which is logically placed to carry the roll- 
moulding of the arch. These shafts have no bases, 
and their capitals are of a rudimentary character, of 
flattish annular shape. Apart from the recesses for 
these shafts, the square soffit of each jamb is formed 
of massive through-stones. The imposts project 
on the soffit face only, and are plain square stones 


with a hollow chamfer on the lower angle. 
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The second stage of the tower is set back a few 
inches behind the first and has ,one principal 
opening, a tall, round-headed, double-splayed 
window, set high up in the south face. In the 
north and west faces, small rectangular slit win- 
dows are curiously placed right at the top of the 
stage, so that the next string-course forms their 
heads. 

The third stage has tall, narrow, double belfry 
windows in each of its four faces. The unusually 
narrow round heads of the individual lights are 
each cut in a separate square stone; and they rest 
upon rectangular through-stone slabs and imposts, 
all of which project boldly from the wall-face and 
are cut with a hollow chamfer on their lower 
angles. The square jambs of the windows are 
built of stones which, although larger than their 
neighbours in the walls, are neither through-stones 
nor remarkably large; and the mid-wall shafts, 
although externally cylindrical in form, are 
internally of rectangular section, with flat sides, 
which continue through the thickness of the wall 
almost to its inner face. 

Internally, the nave is lofty for its width, and 
the round tower-arch is cut straight through the 
west wall, without any recessing. The jambs and 
arch are all built of large stones, but, with the 
exception of the hollow-chamfered imposts, there 
are no through-stones. High above the tower-arch 
is a square-headed doorway, which leads to an 
upper floor. Its head is not visible from the nave, 
but within the tower it may be verified that it is 
covered by a flat lintel, and that the jambs are 
built of upright and flat stones in ‘Escomb 
fashion’. The centre of this doorway is set about 
24 ft to the north of the centre of the nave. A little 
below the sill of this doorway is a course of thin 
stones set diagonally. 

When Baldwin Brown visited the church in 
preparation for the second edition of his Anglo- 
Saxon Architecture, published in 1925, the carved 
stone, which since 1924 has been placed inside the 
church as a reredos to the altar in the south aisle, 


7 W.G. Collingwood, Northumbrian Crosses (London, 
1927), 43. 

? A, W. Clapham, ‘The carved stones at Breedon-on- 
the-Hill’, Arch. 77 (1928), 219-40. 
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was still exposed to the weather, wh, 
eleventh-century builders had callously » 
high up in the outer south wall of the. 
along with a number of other carved stones 
a remarkable panel, about 2 ft tin. hioh 
5 ft 5 in. wide, with a narrow continuoys | 
of vine-scroll containing birds and beast 
forming a plinth for the main compositic 
eight arched panels. Each of these panels 
tains a nimbed figure, which Collingwood ; 
cribed as ‘much more graceful, more Anglian 
early in design’ than those on the Hedda ston 
Peterborough. He added that ‘the first 4 
panels, representing the Annunciation, are ind 
so charming, that doubt has very naturally 
thrown on their pre-Norman date’. Collingwe 
dated the Hovingham stone in the middle of ¢ 
ninth century, but this opinion was express 
prior to the publication of Clapham’s argume 
for dating the Breedon sculptures in the eigl 
century, and the similarity of treatment between th 
narrow frieze at Hovingham and the long fri 
at Breedon would indicate that Collingwood’ 
date for the Hovingham stone might place it to 
late.2 Kendrick, however, places it among hi 
examples of later Northumbrian sculpture in the 
ninth century.3 


(2 
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DIMENSIONS 


The tower is about 12 ft 3 in. square internally, 
with walls about 3 ft 4 in. thick and nearly 7oft 
high. The tower-arch is 5 ft 6 in. wide and 10 
6 in. tall, and the outer doorway is 3 ft 4 in. wide 
and 8 ft tall. The original nave seems to have been 
18 ft 5 in. wide internally, with walls about 201 
high. The upper doorway in the east wall of the 
tower is only 1 ft 10 in. wide and 6 ft 2 in. tall, 
and its sill is about 23 ft above the floor. 


REFERENCE 


V.C.H., Yorkshire, North Riding, 1 (London, 1914), 
s09-10., Brief architectural description, and pictures; 
no plan. 


3 T. D. Kendrick, Anglo-Saxon Art to A.D. 900 (London, 
1938), 171-7, particularly the last paragraph on 177, for 
the Breedon carvings; and 194-7, particularly 197, for 
Hovingham. 


HOWE 
Norfolk 


Map sheet 137, reference TM 275999 


ST MARY 
Round west tower, and nave: period C3 


Howe church, about 6 miles south-east of Nor- 
wich and less than a mile to the west of the main 
Toad to Bungay, is a simple structure, consisting 
of a round west tower, a south porch, and an 
aisleless nave and chancel in the form of a simple 
rectangle, with no structural separation other than 
a chancel-arch. The fabric is of flints with some 
‘use of stone rubble and bricks; and on careful 
‘inspection a change of fabric may be seen in the 
‘north and south walls, beside a straight vertical 
joint, which shows where the later chancel was 
built up against the walls of the Anglo-Saxon nave. 

The round west tower is dated as Anglo-Saxon 
on. the evidence of the round-headed, double- 
splayed windows, which face north, west and 
south, and of the circular, double-splayed win- 
dows below and slightly west of the round-headed 
windows in the north and south faces. In the 
west of the tower, clear traces may be seen of a 
blocked west doorway. The tower has no belfry 
and is capped by a conical, tiled roof. 

The original walls of the nave still stand, and 
may be equated in date to the tower on. the 
evidence of the double-splayed round-headed 
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FIG. I41. HOWE, NORFOLK 


original eastern quoins of nave, with later chancel walls built straight against them; B, original double-splayed 
ndows; C, blocked original western doorway; D, tower-arch; E, south wall destroyed for insertion of later doorway. 


window in the north wall, with its head roughly 
turned in bricks or tiles, which are laid character- 
istically at a constant inclination rather than 
radially. The western quoins should also be noted, 
formed of flints, without dressed stone, but with 
some use of bricks and larger pieces of carstone as 
bonding. In the south wall of the nave slight 
traces may be seen of the heads of two blocked 
windows, probably once similar to that in the 
north wall. The north-eastern quoin of the nave 
has also survived, with the later wall of the chancel 
built against it. 

Internally, the tall tower-arch is a simple but 
impressive feature. Its jambs and round head are 
of plain square section, and the springings of the 
head are set back about 3 in. behind the lines of 
the jambs, so that the diameter of the head. is 
greater than the distance between the jambs. 
Constructional details of the arch and jambs are 
hidden beneath plaster, but the imposts have 
fortunately been left uncovered. Their lower faces 
are twice rebated so as to give a stepped profile, 
and their vertical faces are ornamented by three 
shallow parallel grooves. Above the tower-arch 
is a blocked square-headed doorway, which for- 
merly opened to an upper chamber. 

The original west doorway is also visible within 
the tower, cut straight through the wall, with 
jambs and round head of a single square order. 
Like the tower-arch, its head is wider than the dis- 
tance between the jambs, and its imposts, although 
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Tower-arch and west door 
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FIG. 142. HOWE, NORFOLK 
Comparative arches and mouldings. 


fundamentally square in section, have been decor- 
ated with simple mouldings, in this case a roll on 
the lower arris and two grooves on the lower face. 

The chancel-arch is pointed, and its jambs have 
Gothic mouldings. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 27 ft long internally and 18 ft 1 in. 
wide, with walls 2 ft 6 in. thick and about 20 ft 
high. The tower-arch is 12 ft 4in. tall and its 
jambs are 7 ft apart; the square-headed doorway 
above itis 1 ft 9 in. wide and 4 ft 9 in. tall, with its 
sili about 15 ft 6 in. above the floor. The blocked 
west doorway, as measured inside the tower, is 
7 ft 6in. tall, and 3 ft wide between jambs, the 
arch itself being 2 in. wider. 

The double-splayed window in the north wall 
has an aperture 1 ft wide and 3 ft tall, splayed to 
become 2 ft 9 in. wide and 5 ft tall at the inner 
wall-face, where its sill is 8 ft 6 in. above the floor. 
The glass is placed 1 ft 6 in. from the inner face 
of the wall and 1 ft from the outer. 

The tower is about 11 ft in internal diameter, 
with walls about 3 ft 6in. thick and about 42 ft 
tall, The circular double-splayed windows have 
apertures about 9 in. in diameter, splayed to about 
2 ft 6 in. in the face of the wall, with their centres 
about 9 ft above the ground. The round-headed, 
double-splayed windows are about 2 ft 6 in. wide 
and 6 ft tall in the face of the wall, with their sills 


about 21 ft above the ground. 


* B.C. Neville, [.B.A.A. 4 (1849), 356-78. 
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ICKLETON 
Cambridgeshire 
Map sheet 148, reference TL 494438 
Figure 495 


ST MARY MAGDALENE 
Side walls of nave: Saxo-Norman 


A Roman road crosses the River Cam at Great 
Chesterford, about 10 miles south of Cambridge, 
and the earlier Icknield Way crossed the river a 
little nearer Cambridge. The village of Ickleton 
stands on the west bank of the river, between the 
lines of these two roads, with its church beside a 
fine group of farm buildings, on the north side of — 
an attractive village green. The Roman. town at 
Chesterford was only a mile from the present 
village of Ickleton, and an important Roman 
villa was found within a quarter of a mile of the 
village between 1845 and 1849.! The church shows 
signs of many alterations through the ages; but it 
now consists of an aisled nave, with south porch; 
a central tower with chapels or transepts to the 
north and south; and an aisleless chancel. On the 
north there is clear evidence that the chancel 
formerly had a north aisle or chapel and that the 
north transept also extended further north. 

The arches of the crossing and of the recessed 
doorway in the west front are in an early Norman 
style which shows survivals of Anglo-Saxon 


ICKLETON 


technique, particularly in the very lightly incised 
mouldings of the flat abaci of the cushion capitals. 

The nave opens to the aisles through arcades, 
each of which has four round arches of a single 
square order, supported on circular columns, 
with similar half-round responds at east and west. 
Four of the columns are tall monolithic shafts, 
which possibly came from some neighbouring 
Roman building; while the remaining two, those 
in the centre on each side, are thicker and are 
plastered so that their structure is concealed. All 
the columns have flattish annular bases, resting on 
square plinths; and all their capitals are of very 
shallow cushion form, with thin square abaci 
omamented with lightly incised horizontal 
grooves. The half-round columns of the responds 
have plinths, bases and capitals like those of the 
arcade; and they rest against short sections of 
walling, which on the north side of the nave are 
2 ft 6 in. thick and on the south 2 ft 8 in. 

The original north and south walls of the nave, 
above the arcades but below the later clear- 
storey, are pierced by four round-headed, 
internally splayed openings on each side of the 
nave. These openings were no doubt the original 
clear-storey windows, but they now give the 


North aisle 


South aisle 


FIG. 143. ICKLETON, 
Plan of the nave. A, thin monolithic shafts; B, thicker composite shafts. 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


appearance of a triforium. Their apertures are 
about gin. wide and 2 ft 6in. high, splayed to 
about 3 ft by 5 ft on the inner face of the wall. 
The west wall of the nave with its early Norman 
doorway is 4 ft thick, in striking contrast to the thin 
side walls of the nave, which are less than 2 ft 8 in. 
This consideration suggests the acceptance of a 
very early Norman or very late Saxon date for the 
side walls and their supporting arcades, while the 
west doorway and central crossing are of later date, 
but still early in the Norman era. The details of the 
capitals of the arcade are in general agreement 
with a date close to the Conquest, and the single- 
splayed windows would perhaps suggest very early 
Norman rather than very late Saxon. On the 
other hand, the re-use of Roman material, such 
as has been suggested for the monolithic columns 
of the arcade, would be more in keeping with 
Anglo-Saxon. practice than with Norman. 


DIMENSIONS 

The nave is 35 ft 3 in. long internally, by 13 ft 
10 in. wide, with walls under 2 ft 8 in. thick, and 
originally about 26 ft high. The north aisle is 
5 ft 9 in. in width, and the columns of the arcade 
are spaced at about 13 ft 6 in. between centres. 
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FIG. 144. ICKLETON, CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
Elevation, section, and plan of the north wall of the nave. 


INGLESHAM 
Wiltshire 


Map sheet 157, reference SU 205984 


ST JOHN THE BAPTIST 
Nave: possibly period C3 


Picturesquely situated beside the Thames, about 
a mile south of Lechlade, and remote from any 
village, the tiny church of Inglesham seems almost 
to be the private chapel of the two substantial 
farms whose grounds enclose its raised church- 
yard. The church now consists of an aisled nave 
with a south porch and western bell-cote, and an 
aisleless chancel partly flanked on the south by a 
chapel. 

The evidence which suggests a pre-Conquest 


' W.H. Knowles, T. Bristol Glos. Arch. S. 53 (1931), 191-205. 
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date for the core of the nave was set out by 
Knowles in 1931 and may be summarized as 
follows :? 


(a) The north arcade may confidently be dated to the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, and the south arcade 
to the end of the twelfth. But changes of detail in the 
treatment of the capitals of the south arcade indicate that 
its construction occupied a period of twenty years or more. 
It therefore seems clear that the arcades were cut thro 
the walls of an earlier, aisleless nave. 

' (6) The wails of the nave, above the arcades, are only 
2 ft 2in. thick, and are of a total height of over 20 ft. 
Such thin, tall walls would have been unusual in a church 
built by the Normans, but would have been in keeping 
with a pre-Norman date. 

(c} A stone carving of the Virgin and Child, now prée- 
served in the south-east chapel, may be dated with some 
confidence to the first half of the eleventh century; there- 
fore it is reasonable to assume that there was a church here 
at that period. 


evidence we would add as confirmation 
south-west quoin. of the nave, which 
‘of all the quoins has remained partially 
Je. is built without any use of dressed stone, 
4 nly thin flat pieces of rubble, similar to 
c of the walls themselves. Moreover, the 
doorway through which one enters the 
|. down two steps from the south porch, is 
early and primitive character, unlike any 
nary Norman workmanship. Its imposts are 
+n thin slabs of stone, without any ornament, 
da simple roll-moulding is carried up the arris 
‘each jamb and round the head of the opening. 
se only reasonable explanation of this primitive 
orway in the outer wall of the aisle is that it was 
¢ original south doorway of the aisleless nave 
1 that it was re-erected in its present position 
en the aisle was added on the south of the 


ve, 

Only the briefest account need be given here of 
he sculptured stone. It shows the Virgin seated, 
J in a hooded robe, with the infant Christ on 
-knee, An interesting feature is the hand of 
God, which appears at the top right corner of the 
stone, above the nimbed head of Christ. The 
importance of the appearance of the hand of God 
as evidence of the pre-Conquest date of a piece 
of sculpture was first pointed out by Casson and 
later emphasized by Clapham, but neither made 
‘specific reference to the Inglesham slab in this 
context.’ 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 25 ft 6 in. long internally, by 13 ft 
6in. wide, with walls only 2 ft 2 in. thick and 
about 21 ft high. The carved stone is about 2 ft 
wide and about 2 ft 6 in. tall. 


REFERENCES 


W. H. Knowzss, ‘The church of St John Baptist, Ingle- 
sham’, T. Bristol Glos. Arch. S. 53 (1931), 191-205. 
Detailed architectural description, with many eleva- 
tions, sections, and photographs. Plan, 193. Sculp- 
ture, 197. 

D. T. Rice, English Art, 871-1100 (Oxford, 1952), 85, 106 
and pl. 154. 

T.D. Kenpricx, Late-Saxon and Viking Art (London, 
1949), 43- 
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INGRAM 
Northumberland 


Map sheet 71, reference NU 019163 


ST MICHAEL 
Nave: possibly pre-Conquest 


‘This remote church, about 9 miles north-north- 
west of Rothbury, beside the upper waters of the 
Till, has a square Norman west tower which is 
clearly a later addition to a pre-existing nave. The 
tall, thin walls of the nave have later been pierced 
by pointed arcades, but considerable sections of 
the original walling remain at the west as evidence 
of the earlier, aisleless, plan. No doorways or 
windows have survived to fix the character of the 
original fabric with certainty, but we are inclined 
to accept it as pre-Conquest on the evidence of its 
having preceded the Norman tower and of its 


thin side walls. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 29 ft 6 in. long internally and 11 ft 
6 in. wide, with side walls 2 ft thick and 19 ft high. 


REFERENCES 


E.R. Wnson, Churches of the Archdeaconry of Lindisfarne 
(Newcastle, 1870), 92-3. 

History of Northumberland, 14, ed. M.H. Dodds (New- 
castle, 1935), 463-70. Plan, 464. West wall of nave 
dated c. 1050. Tower said to be Saxo-Norman, but 
rebuilt 1895-1908 on old foundations with original 
materials. 


INWORTH 
Essex 
Map sheet 149, reference TL 879178 
Figure 496 


ALL SAINTS 
Nave and chancel: period C3 


The quict charm of the flat eastern. districts of 
Essex is well illustrated by the fruit-growing area 


* S, Casson, Burl. Mag. 61 (1932), 265-74, and 62 (1933), 26-36. A. W. Clapham, Ant. 25 (1951), T91-S. 
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which has made Inworth’s neighbour Tiptree a 
well-known. household name. Although most of 
the surrounding country is fairly level, the land at 
Inworth slopes quite steeply westward towards the 
valley of the Blackwater, beside which a Roman 
road ran from Chelmsford to Colchester. 

The church still contains the greater part of the 
original eleventh-century fabric, but its chancel 
was lengthened eastward in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and a massive red-brick west tower was 
added in 1867-8. The walls of the original church 
are of flint, with some admixture of stone, 
Roman bricks, and a brownish agglomerate 
known as puddingstone, which is particularly in 
evidence at the quoins and window-heads. The 
original eastern quoins of the chancel, of the same 
side-alternate construction in puddingstone as 
those of the eastern angles of the nave, may be 
seen about 6 ft from the present east end. The 
late-Saxon character of the chancel is indicated 
by the survival of two round-headed, double- 
splayed windows, of which that in the south wall 
narrowly escaped destruction when a pointed south 
doorway was inserted in the wall just below it. The 
soffits of both windows are mainly of flint, but the 
angles are faced with well-dressed blocks of 
pudding-stone. The heads are neatly laid with 
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FIG. I4§. INWORTH, ESSEX 


A, original east quoins of nave; B, original east quoins of chancel; C, original double-splayed windows; D, line o 
original east wall of chancel, now destroyed; E, blocked window, apparently single-splayed; F, parts of walls broker 
away for insertion of later windows; G, position of present south doorway. 


radial joints, and with a single course of Roman 
brick to mark the springing. ; 

Within the nave, the splayed jambs and round 
head of a third window, now blocked, may be 
seen just to the west of the south door, but this 
window is larger than those of the chancel, and 
its inward-splayed jambs continue through the 
greater part of the wall in a way which suggests 
that it was probably single-splayed, and perhaps a 
later Norman insertion. 

The round-headed chancel-arch may be accep- 
ted with some reserve as original on the evidence 
of its two plain square orders and its simple, cham- 
fered imposts, which are returned along each of 
the wall-faces for about a foot. Unfortunately, all 
other details of the construction of the arch are 
hidden beneath plaster, which, however, carries 
interesting medieval wall-paintings. 

On either side of the chancel-arch the west wall 
of the chancel is pierced by a much later, pointed, 
opening which seems to have served to give @ 
direct view of the high altar from altars placed on 
either side of the arch. 


DIMENSIONS 
The nave is 33 ft long internally by 19 ft 9 in. 
wide, and the chancel, which is now 19 ft 6 im. 


long by 15 ft wide, must originally have been 
y about 13 ft long. The walls are about 2 ft 8 in, 
ck and the chancel-arch is 6 ft 10 in. wide and 
ft 2 in. tall if measured from the floor of the 
ve. The double-splayed windows of the chancel 
ve apertures 1 ft wide and 2 ft 3 in. tall, splayed 
to become 3 ft 1 in. by 3 ft 9 in. in the wall-faces; 
the oak frames in the middle of the wall seem to be 
modern. 


REFERENCES 


F. Cuanceztor, ‘Inworth church’, T. Essex Arch. S., n.s. 
9 (1904-5), 357-60. Fabric dated early Norman 
rather than Saxon. 


R.C.H.M. Essex, North East, 3 (London, 1922), 138-9. 
Description, pictures and plan. Fabric dated to 
eleventh century. 


IVER 
Buckinghamshire 


Map sheet 160, reference TQ 040815 


IVER 


FIG. 146. INWORTH, ESSEX 
Detail of the chancel-arch and of the walling in the vicinity of it, 


Sr PETER 


Side walls of nave, above later arches; and part of 
north wall of chancel: period C3 


The village of Iver, although within 2 miles 
south-west of Uxbridge, has still preserved much 
of its rural charm, and the church of St Peter, 
standing at the east of the village, has a view over 
open fields. At first sight the church would not 
be placed carlier than the thirteenth century, for 
its west tower and aisleless chancel are of that date, 
while the aisles and clear-storey of the nave are of 
the fifteenth; but the Anglo-Saxon character of 
the walls of the nave is suggested by the curious 
construction of their eastern quoins, and is con- 
firmed by the survival of the greater part of a 
double-splayed window. 

Externally, on the south, only a little of the pre- 
Conquest walling is visible in the immediate 
vicinity of the south-east quoin of the nave, for the 
chancel and the east wall of the south aisle are 
built close to the angle; but on the north side of the 
nave about 10 ft of the original walling is visible 
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FIG. 147. IVER, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


General plan showing the surviving early work in relation to the present church. A, blocked double-splayed windoy 
The eastern jamb is visible in the nave and in the aisle. The western jamb has been destroyed but its former positi 
as shown on the plan can be inferred from the curve of the head; B, eastern quoins of the nave, at ground level. Ther 
is an off-set at a height of about 12 ft, above which level the quoins are about 1 ft further westward. 


to the west of the north-east quoin. The wall is 
built largely of flints with some puddingstone; and 
the quoin is of flints, strengthened at intervals 
with bonding courses each formed of a group of 
Roman tiles. The original north wall of the nave is 
all in one plane, without string-course or off-set; 
but the east wall has an off-set at a height of about 
12 ft above the ground, the upper wall being set 
back about x ft to the west. On both north and 
south quoins, this inclined off-set has been arranged 
by building a block of dressed stone into the quoin 
at that point, with its upper face chamfered off at 
the appropriate angle, and then continuing for 
some distance horizontally westward to bond into 
the wall. It is difficult to understand the purpose 
of this off-set across the east wall of the nave, but 
it is found in other churches of this period, e.g. 
Framingham Earl and Barrow. 

Internally, the spacious nave has a thirteenth- 
century south arcade of three pointed arches, sup- 
ported on slender columns; but the two round 
Norman arches leading to the north aisle have been 
cut through the original wall, leaving long sec- 
tions of it as responds at the east and west, as well 
as a section of the wall to serve as a pier between 
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the two arches. A round-headed, double-splayed L 
window is visible in this north wall, with its 
western side cut into by the eastern arch of the 
Norman arcade. It is visible on both faces of the 
wall, but its north face, illustrated by Baldwin 
Brown (p. 461) is now in a very cramped position 
where the bad light makes observation difficult. 
The south face to the nave is, however, similar 
and shows about two-thirds of the arched head, 
with about three feet of the east jamb. The head 
is turned in carefully laid voussoirs of reddish 
sandstone, somewhat elaborately moulded; the 
outer hood-mould is set close to the wall-face, 
but ornamented by two concentric quirks, and 
then the archivolt is chamfered inward and ended 
as a raised roll-moulding at the arris of the internal 
splay. The jambs are quite plain, except for a roll 
on the arris. The other mouldings of the head 
stop on the jamb without any impost or capital, a 
peculiarity which Baldwin Brown compares with 
an early Norman doorway at St Nicholas, Caen, 
as evidence of the lateness of this work at Iver. 
There is no trace of the original chancel-arch and 
no evidence as to its width or height. 

The Anglo-Saxon work in the north wall of the 


North face of aisle 


7 
) 
‘ 


of window on 
north face 


ave came to light during restoration of the 
urch in 1848 by Mr G. G. Scott when a crack 
peared in the wide pillar between the two 
Norman arches. On investigation, this crack was 
und to originate from an earlier doorway, which 
had been blocked up in the pier when the arcade 
was cut through the wall. Scott recorded that one 
amb of this doorway was found in the walling, 
but he gave no details of it nor did he record 
whether he left it in the wall, covered by the later 
plaster, or whether it was removed in the process 
of strengthening the wall.! Nothing is now to 
be seen of it, nor was anything to be seen when 
Freeman visited the church in 1850. 

Externally, beside the north-east quoin of the 
nave, it may be seen that a small but quite definite 
area of the north wall of the chancel is original 
and that the present wall was built against and 
_ Over it. This surviving fragment serves to deter- 
mine that the chancel was 13 in. narrower than the 
_ have on the north. 
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FiG. 148. IVER, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
‘Details of the surviving double-splayed window beside the eastern Norman arch in the north wall of the nave. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 50 ft long internally, and 21 ft 
wide; its walls are 2 ft 9 in. thick and about 18 ft 
high, excluding the fifteenth-century clear-storey. 
On the evidence of the surviving fragment of its 
north wall, the chancel must originally have been 
about 19 ft wide internally. 

The surviving parts of the north window of the 
nave indicate an opening about 4 ft 6 in. wide in 
the inner wall-face. The head is about 16 ft above 
the floor, and the present sill is at a height of about 
11 ft, but the window may originally have been 
considerably deeper. If its sill was originally on 
the off-set (at a height of about 9 ft above the 
floor), the window would have been about 7 ft tall. 
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JARROW 
County Durham 


Map sheet 78, reference NZ. 339652 
Figures 497-500 


St PAUL 


Chancel, formerly an eastern chapel of the monastery 
of St Paul: period Az 

Lower part of tower, built to unite the main church of 
the monastery with the eastern chapel: probably 
period A3 

Upper part of tower: period C3 

Considerable monastic remains contemporary with 
upper part of tower: period CZ 


The main church of the monastery (on the site of 
the present nave) survived until 1782. The building 
erected in its place was demolished in 1866 and 
replaced by the present nave. 


INTRODUCTION 


Within the walls of the monastery of St Paul, at 
Jarrow, on the south bank of the Tyne, the 
Venerable Bede lived all but the first few years of 
his life. There he saw the early development of the 
twin monasteries of Jarrow and Monkwearmouth; 
and there he wrote his many books, including the 
Lives of the Holy Abbots in. which he described so 
fully the early history of the twin monasteries. 
After allowance has been made for decay by the 
passage of time, for destruction by heathen raiders, 
and for replacements in the ordinary course of 
development, it is remarkable that so much of the 
early fabric has remained; but it is tantalizing that 


so much more survived until the eightes 
century, and was then demolished withoy a 
keeping of proper records. It is doubly tantalizg 
that the absence of these records means that it 
probably never be possible to settle with cert, 
what nevertheless seems very probable, na 
that the church which was then demolished 
the original church of the monastery, the B 
of St Paul, whose dedication-stone is still presery 
in the modern nave. 


OUTLINE HISTORY (9 


Bede recounts how Benedict Biscop, a North 
brian noble, travelled abroad and studied in Rom 
and in the island of Lerins, before returning Ff 
England with Archbishop Theodore, to becom 
abbot of the monastery of St Peter and St Paul at 
Canterbury; and how, after a further visit ta 
Rome, he returned to his native Northumbria, 
where he founded the monastery of St Peter at 
Monkwearmouth in the year 674, on land given 
him for the purpose by King Egfrid. For th 
purpose Benedict not only sent for makers of glass 
from Gaul, in order to glaze the windows; but, 
after a later visit to Rome, brought with him 
from St Peter’s church John the archchanter, to 
teach the English monks the Roman method of 
chanting. He also brought books, relics and pic- 
tures for the adornment of his new church. Bede 
goes on to recount how King Egfrid, delighted by 
Benedict’s virtues and zealous piety, gave him 
further land at Jarrow, to build the monastery of 
St Paul, with the condition that the two monas-— 
teries should always be united. As Benedict found 
that his journeys abroad made it impossible for 
him satisfactorily to rule both monasteries, Ceol- — 
frid was made Abbot of Jarrow, and Easterwine 
of Monkwearmouth; but both were subject to 
Benedict.‘ 

The inscribed stone which is still preserved in 
the church records that the dedication of the 
Basilica of St Paul took place on a date which 
would now be described as 23 April 684 or 685, im 
the fifteenth year of King Egfrid and in Ceolftid’s 
fourth year as Abbot. 


—— 


t Bede, Lives of the Holy Abbots, ed. C. Plummer, 
Venerabilis Bedae Opera Historica, 1 (Oxford, 1896), 
364-87; or tr. J. Stevenson (Everyman’s Library, no. 
479) (London, 1954), 349-65. 
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4 The date is most usually cited as 685, but Plummet 
shows that there is some doubt whether it should not be 
684 (C. Plummer, loc. cit. 2 (Oxford, 1896), 211 and 3615 
also 361 for details of the inscription). 


of Durham and the Anglo- 
‘Chronicle we learn that in 794 the Danes 
eed the port of Eefrid and pillaged the 
rastery at Jarrow; but, although no doubt 
d, the monastery must have survived 
d, for Symeon records that in the eleventh 
4 memorial to Bede stood in the north 
of St Paul’s church, where he had been 
4, Symeon also recounts what appears to 
« been the scandalous theft of the bones of 
1 by a monk of Durham, in the time of 
ishop Fadmund (c. 1020-41), when these sacred 
Kes were transferred to the Cathedral, where 
‘ev are now buried in the Galilee Porch." 

ter the Conquest, William laid waste the 
orth country during the winter of 1069-70 as a 
stribution for the massacre of his garrison at Dut- 
am, and the church of St Paul was burned during 
bis devastation. But about 1074 an Anglo-Saxon 
monk named Aldwine came north from Winch- 
‘combe in Gloucestershire and, after various wan- 
derings, was encouraged by Bishop Walcher of 
Durham to restore the monastery at Jarrow, which 
Symeon says was found in a roofless and ruined 
state. Unfortunately Walcher was murdered at 
Gateshead in 1080, and his successor, William de 
Carileph, moved the monks of Jarrow and Monk- 
swearmouth to Durham in 1083, and made the two 
abbeys into cells of Durham, inhabited only by a 
few monks. When Leland visited Jarrow shortly 
before the Dissolution in 1540, he recorded that 
there were but three poor monks, who showed 
him alittle oratory on the north side of the church, 
and an altar which they described as that of the 
Venerable Bede. 

The architectural history is continued by three 
drawings and a plan, which are preserved in the 
British Museum and all three of which have 

recently been published in a guide-book which is 

for sale in the church.? The first drawing, made by 
the brothers Buck in 1728, shows the church and 
monastic buildings from the south-west. An 
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anonymous internal elevation and plan is dated 

1769, and the third drawing, made by J. Grim 

about 1780, shows the church from the north. 

These drawings and plan are of the utmost impor- 

tance in connecting the present buildings with the 

past, for the whole of the church to the west of the 

tower was demolished in 1782, with no record 

other than these pictures and a verbal description 

in W. Hutchinson’s History of Durham (New- 
castle, 1787), as follows: 

The entrance into the church was by a low porch with a 

circular arch on thenorth jamb of which was the figure ofa 
crozier staff, stripped from some of the ancient tombs. The 
descent into the nave was by three deep steps, on the sides 
of which were two pointed arches, that to the north built 
up, the other opening into a porch used as a vestry-room. 

The groins were sprung from brackets and the span was 
about twenty feet. The nave was 28 paces in length and 
only 6 in breadth; so that from the height of the side- 
walls, which were nearly 30 feet, and the small irregular 
windows scattered on each side, the edifice had a very 
singular appearance. Some of the windows were under 
circular arches, others pointed, and all the walling so 
patched and irregular that it was not to be distinguished 
to what age any part of it belonged. The congregation had 
deserted the nave for some years, perhaps from dread of 
being buried in its ruins, and only the chancel was used 
for divine service. 


The new nave built in 1782 was itself wholly 
replaced by Sir Gilbert Scott in 1866, when a 
number of ancient carved stones were found, 
used as common building stones during the 
reconstruction of 1782. These have now been dis- 
played in safety in the north porch of the modern 
nave3 


EXTERIOR OF THE EXISTING CHURCH 


Sir Gilbert Scott’s vast nineteenth-century nave 
is best ignored, and attention concentrated on 
the surviving Anglo-Saxon remains, namely, the 
present chancel and the tower separating it from 
the nave. 

The present chancel is a long rectangular build- 
ing, with walls built in courses of roughly 
squared blocks of stone, many of which show 


* Symeon of Durham, Hist. Dunelm. Ecclesiae, and 
Hist. Regum, ed. T. Arnold (Rolls Series, 75, 1 and wu), 
I (London, 1882), u (London, 1885): Jarrow raided by 
Danes, 1, 51 and m, 56; Bede’s memorial, 1, 42; theft of 
Bede’s bones, 1, 88; Jarrow burnt by William, 0, 189; 
arrival of Aldwine, u, 201; murder of Walcher, u, 210; 
temoval of Aldwine to Durham, 1, 122. 


2 B. Colgrave and T. Romans, A Guide to St Paul’s 
Church, Jarrow (Gloucester, undated), 4 and 8. These 
important drawings have also been published by several 
earlier writers, see list in References. 

3 These stones are described on p. 348. With those at 
Hexham and Monkwearmouth they give very important 
evidence of Northumbrian skill in architectural sculpture. 
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FIG. 149. JARROW, 


General site plan. A, west porch; B, nave; C, south chapels (A, B and C: original main church, demolished in 1782 but 
recorded in British Museum drawing of 1769); D, north chapels demolished before 1769 but inferred from the showing 
of arches at Ein the British Muscum drawing; E, four arches of north arcade shown in drawing ; compare with surviving 


arcades at Brixworth and Wing; F, probable area of the 
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chancel of the main church before the eastern chapel H was 


connected to it by the porch G; G, connecting porch, later used as base for Aldwine’s late eleventh-century tower; H, 
eastern chapel, originally separate, but joined quite early to the main church by the porch G; J, lawn of late eleventh- 
century cloister, still partially enclosed by remains of buildings of Aldwine’s period; K, outline of Scott’s nineteenth- 


century nave; L, vestry. 


signs of Roman tooling. The eastern quoins are 
good examples of side-alternate quoining, in 
which stones much larger than those of the walling 
are used, as at Monkwearmouth and Escomb. The 
foot of the north-east quoin rests on a simple 
square plinth, which is not in evidence elsewhere 
but which may have been destroyed or covered. 
Quoining of a similar nature may be seen at the 
west end of the north wall, and traces of similar 
work at the west of the south wall; while excava- 
tion has shown the existence of the foundations of 


a complete west wall as shown at I in Fig. 15,7 
thus proving that the present chancel was at first 
a separate building, which, as is shown below, was 
probably a subsidiary chapel, eastward of the mata 
church of St Paul. The masonry of the east wall 
has been much disturbed and there are traces of a 
wide opening which might have led to an apse of 
other eastern extension. It is unfortunately impos- 
sible to confirm the nature of this by excavation 
because the ground to the east is said to have been 
completely disturbed by a medieval vault.” 
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TH. E. Savage, Arch. Ael., and ser., 22 (1900), 36. 


7-H. E. Savage, loc. cit. 36. 
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Tn the south wall of the chancel are three very 
interesting small original windows, whose jambs 
are each formed of one upright and one flat stone, 
and whose round heads are cut from single stones, 
shaped to a curve both below and above. The 
‘apertures of two of these windows are partially 
closed by stone slabs, which are placed flush with 
the outer face of the wall. One of these slabs is 
pierced with a circular opening and the other with 
a round-headed opening similar in shape to the 
‘window itself. There has been much division of 
Opinion about the date of these slabs, and the 
reason for their insertion; but opinion now seems 
to be in favour of their being contemporary with 
the windows, and of their having been used for 
the reason suggested by Longstaffe when he 
saved them from destruction during Gilbert 
Scott’s work on the church in 1866,’ namely, that 
the builders had no pieces of glass of the size of 
the windows, and that the stone slabs were there- 
fore used as frames. 

Near the west end of the south wall, high up, 
and close to the east arch of the three-light 
Decorated window, there may be seen the eastern 


Jamb and part of the arched head of a blocked 


FIG. 150, JARROW, COUNTY DURHAM 


n of the surviving chancel and lower part of the tower. A, original north doorway, now blocked (see Fig. 152); 
h doorway of tower, now much rebuilt and leading to modern vestry; C, double-splayed. north window, 
bably of Aldwine’s period (see Fig. 1 54); D, double-splayed south window, now used as a doorway; E, blocked 
ay of early character (see Fig. 1 52); F, vestiges of high side doorway (see Fig. 151); G, south doorway of tower, 
locked, but of early character (see Fig. 153); H, the dotted lines indicate the former existence of a narrow arch, 
nporary with the main fabric, but later almost wholly cut away to give place to the present wide Norman arches; 
> dotted lines indicate the former west wall and west doorway of the separate eastern chapel; J, vestiges of south 
sorway (see Fig. 153); K, three original round-headed single-splayed windows (for details of one see Fig. 151). 


opening, all of which may also be clearly seen 
from inside the church. In his description. of the 
church in 1893 Hodges suggested that this, and 
a similar blocked opening which he thought he 
could see in the north wall, were so like the win- 
dows at Monkwearmouth that they were almost 
certainly the remains of Benedict’s original win- 
dows; while the three lower small windows were 
insertions, dating from the restoration after the 
Danish raid of 794. To us, this theory seems to be 
open. to grave objections. In the first place, the 
three lower windows show every sign of being 
contemporary with the main structure, and they 
are also very like those at Escomb, for which an 
early date is generally accepted. Secondly, the 
remains that are visible higher up in the south 
wall at Jarrow are not really similar to the west 
windows at Monkwearmouth, Internally there is 
indeed a resemblance, but externally the head is a 
wide arched opening like the interior, whereas at 
Monkwearmouth the outer face of each window 
is a narrow opening covered by a single stone. 
Careful measurement of these remains has 
convinced us that the stones of the jamb and of the 
arched head are so placed on the exterior and 


™ C.C. Hodges, Reliquary, n.s., 7 (1893), 153. 
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FIG. I§I. JARROW, COUNTY DURHAM 


Elevation and plans of the south wall, showing the blocked upper doorway. A, decorated window; B, Anglo-Saxon 
single-splayed window; C, post-Reformation buttress; D, Anglo-Saxon western quoin; E, blocked Anglo-Saxon 
doorway (J in Fig. 150); F, blocked later medieval doorway; G, remains of Anglo-Saxon high side doorway (F in 
Fig. 150). The surviving eastern quoin and stones of the arch are emphasized in the drawing by thicker outlines; 
H, conjectural position, in plan, of the western jamb of the doorway; R, recesses, probably for joists to carry the 


western gallery. 


interior faces of the wall as to prove that the 
opening was cut straight through the wall, like a 
doorway; and was not splayed as one would have 
expected an Anglo-Saxon window to be. Two 
doorways placed high up near the western ends of 
the side walls of a church have long been known 
at Tredington, Warwickshire;? and two similarly 
placed doorways have recently been discovered at 
Wing, Buckinghamshire.? We believe that the 
opening at Jarrow is a further instance of an upper 
doorway to a western gallery, and a much earlier 


example of this interesting feature than either of 
the two that were previously known.3 

At ground level, below the upper doorway and 
the western of the three small windows, are traces 
of the blocked remains of two doorways; the 
western of these, just to the east of the large 
Decorated window, is almost certainly pre-Com- 
quest, and the more complete survival further east 
is a later doorway which was still in use in 1846.4 

In the north wall none of the original windows 
has survived, but a blocked round-headed door- 
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* G. Baldwin Brown (1925), 483. 
7 A. V. Woodman, R. Bucks. 16 (1953-6), 50 and 
TEA. 


3 For a fuller discussion see The Anglo-Saxons, ed. 
P. A. M. Clemoes (London, 1959), 138-41. 

4 R. W. Billings, Ilustrations. . .of the County of Durham 
(Durham, 1846). 
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North doorway of chancel 
(A in Fig. 150) 


° I 2 


way is almost certainly original. It is tall and 
narrow, with jambs formed mainly of large 
Upright stones; and its head is formed of five 
closely jointed voussoirs of which that at the top has 
the remains of a Roman lewis-hole or cramp-hole 
in its upper edge. The tall narrow window above 
this doorway is completely different in character 
from the original windows in the south wall and 
is to be interpreted as a Norman insertion. 

The east face of the building is, unfortunately, 
obscured by three later buttresses. Partially 
hidden by the outer pair of buttresses there should 
be noticed two upright stones in the original wall, 
as if to mark the jambs of an opening to an eastern 
extension. Indications of a straight vertical joint 
can also be seen in the interior face of this wall, but 
the evidence is far from sufficient by itself to 
Ptovethat there was ever an eastern extension. 


In particular it should be noted that if the vertical 


Interior 
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West face of doorway in 
first-floor chamber 
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FIG, 1§2. JARROW, COUNTY DURHAM 


Comparative doorways: interior and exterior elevations of the north doorway of the chancel, and west face of the 
doorway in the first-floor chamber of the tower. The doorway £ is shown in Fig. 498. 


stones which are visible externally had been the 
jambs of a chancel-arch, the side walls of the 
eastern extension would have joined the existing 
east wall between these jambs and the existing 
quoin-stones; in fact, the east wall is quite undis- 
turbed in both these areas, and if there ever was 
an eastern extension it must therefore have been 
simply built against the existing east wall without 
any bonding into it. 


Probable architectural history 


On several grounds it seems impossible that this 
present chancel, even with a vanished apse, could 
have been the monastic church of St Paul whose 
foundation is described by Bede and recorded on 
the dedication stone in the modern nave. In the 
first place, Symeon of Durham recorded that the 
memorial to Bede stood ina northern porticus of the 
church of St Paul, and no trace of any such porticus 
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FIG. 153. JARROW, COUNTY DURHAM 


Comparative doorways: interior and exterior elevations of the vestiges of the south doorway of the chancel, and 
elevation of the south doorway of the tower. 1 


exists beside the present chancel. Secondly, the 
present chancel would surely have been too small 
for the principal church of so great a monastery." 
By comparison with the small surviving chancel, 
the old nave destroyed in 1782 seems much more 
likely to have been Benedict’s basilica dedicated 
to St Paul. Hutchinson’s description and the 
anonymous plan and elevation of 1769 give a 
picture of a building about 90 ft long and 19 ft 
wide, with a western porch of two storeys. It was 
originally flanked by aisles or side-chapels and, 
although those on the north had vanished by 1769, 
both sides of the nave had arcades of round arches 
supported by piers. This gives a picture which 
is not only reasonable for the needs of such a 
monastery but is also closely paralleled by the 
surviving church at Brixworth which is almost 
certainly a work of the seventh century, and by the 
picture which we have reconstructed for the church 
which Wilfrid built at Hexham between 672 and 
678. 
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* Jarrow and Monkwearmouth jointly are recorded 
as having about 600 brethren at the time when 
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South doorway of tower 
(G in Fig. 150) 


The present chancel had its own west wall, of 
which the north and south quoins and the west 
doorway have already been mentioned. It must, 
therefore, have been a separate chapel, standing 
to the east of the main church, just as St Mary's 
chapel stood to the east of the main church in — 
St Augustine’s Abbey at Canterbury. In this con- 
nexion it should be remembered that Benedict 
Biscop was for two years abbot of St Augustine's 
before he founded his own abbeys at Monkwear- 
mouth and Jarrow; it should also be remembered 
that Bede gives evidence for there having been at 
least three churches at Monkwearmouth, namely, 
the principal church of St Peter, another dedicated 
to St Mary, and the oratory of St Lawrence. 

We know ftom the writings of the monk 
Gocelin how the two churches at Canterbury were 
joined together by Wulfric between 1047 and 
1059. We have no similar written evidence for the 
corresponding work at Jarrow, but the lower part 
of the central tower represents just such a joining 


Ceolftid left on his last journey. (See the anonymous 
Life of Ceolfrith, D. Whitelock, E.H.D. (1955), 706-) 


te two earlier churches. It has commonly been 
ned that this joining was the work of Aldwine, 
Gilbert has recently advanced cogent argu- 
sents for believing that at Jeast the ground and 
ert floors of the structure that now joins the two 
purches were the work of a much earlier period, 
and that Aldwine raised his tower on this existing 
a cture, no doubt repairing it where necessary, 
d strengthening it internally by thickening its 
= Gilbert’s arguments may be summarized 

as follows: in the first place, there is in the outer 
face of the south side of the tower a doorway of 
the same primitive type as that in the north of 
the present chancel; secondly, in the first-floor 
chamber of the tower, the interior face of a door- 
way that originally opened eastward towards the 
present chancel is of the same primitive form, and 
is overlapped on the south by a later thickening 
of the south wall. It is of interest to note that this 
blocked doorway is at the right height to have 
opened to the gallery whose former presence in 
"the west of the present chancel we have already 
postulated in connexion with the remains of a 
doorway high up in the south wall of the chancel. 
We therefore believe that the existence of the two 
early doorways in the lower storeys of the tower 
may be accepted as establishing that the two 
separate churches were joined together at quite an 
early stage of their existence, no doubt before the 
Danish raids began in 794. As described below, 
the double-splayed windows in the first floor are 
late-Saxon and are to be regarded as insertions 
associated with Aldwine’s repair and extension, 
while all the work above the first floor is late- 
Saxon or Saxo-Norman. The second floor is 
therefore certainly to be attributed to Aldwine, 
while the upper belfry stage might even be later. 


The exterior of the central tower 


The great buttresses are later additions to the 
tower and should be ignored in considering its 
telation to the early church. It is at once apparent 
that the tower is not bonded into the walls of the 
chancel, but is merely built up against its western 
quoins. The curious oblong shape of the tower 
should also be noted, as well as the expedient 


? E, Gilbert, P. Soc. Ant. Newcastle, sth ser., 1 (1951-6), 
311-33, particularly 322 and 330. The early character of 
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whereby the north and south walls are sloped 
inward below the belfry while the east and west 
walls continue vertically upward in order to make 
the belfry more nearly square in plan than the 
lower stages. 

The belfry has double windows like those of a 
Norman triforium, in which the main arch has 
beneath it, and recessed behind it, a semicircular 
tympanum, which is carried on two smaller 
arches whose inner ends spring from a single shaft 
placed in the centre of the wall. This Norman form 
of construction, with small stones and with a semi- 
circular tympanum, is in sharp contrast with the 
late-Saxon form of the double windows in the 
stage next below, where large through-stones are 
in evidence, and where the inner ends of the twin 
arches are supported by a through-stone slab. 

Each of the east and west faces of the belfry has 
two Norman double windows, while each of the 
narrower north and south faces has only one. It 
should also be noted how the belfry stage differs 
from the work below, by the way in which each 
double window, except that on the north, is 
recessed behind the wall-face, in a rectangular area 
which outlines the whole window. 

Below the belfry, the tower presents late-Saxon 
rather than Norman features. A blocked opening 
in the west face of the third storey has a triangular 
head, such as will be noted Jater in the surviving 
monastic buildings. There is no opening to the 
east, at this level, but the line of an older and more 
steeply pitched roof may be seen on the east face 
of the tower. The north and south windows at this 
level are of the late-Saxon double belfry type. Their 
arched heads are mainly of through-stones, and the 
through-stone slabs which support them in the 
centre rest on simple cylindrical shafts which do 
not have capitals, as do those in the upper belfry. 
Moreover, their square jambs, unlike those of the 
upper belfry, are constructed of massive stones, 
much larger than the ordinary stones of the walling. 
The window in the north face is, however, ab- 
normal in that two cylindrical shafts support its 
through-stone slab instead of one, the shafts being 
placed so as to divide the length of the slab 
roughly into three equal parts. It should also be 


the lower part of the tower had previously been suggested 
by H. E. Savage, loc. cit. particularly 39. 
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North window in first floor of tower 


= 


(C in Fig. 150) 


FIG. 154, JARROW, COUNTY DURHAM 
Details of the north window in the first floor of the tower (see also Fig. 499}. 


noted how the through-stone slab in the south 
window is corbel-shaped below, in a way that is 
to be seen in other late-Saxon belfries such as 
Sompting, Scartho and Heapham. 

In the second storey, only the north and south 
faces appear externally; and each of these originally 
contained a double-splayed, round-headed win- 
dow. In the south face, the window has long been 
used as a doorway, to which access is gained by a 
flight of wooden steps. The jambs and head of 
this southern window are formed of dressed stones 
that are entirely devoid of ornament; but the 
corresponding north window is quite elaborately 
ornamented, and has commonly been described 
as Norman. The ornament might suggest Norman 
influence, but the jambs are built in a megalithic 
fashion which is characteristic of Anglo-Saxon 
rather than Norman work. Moreover, double- 
splayed windows are perhaps one of the most dis- 


* A.W. Clapham (1930), 113-14. 
? Tilustrations of this window often make the ornament 
appear much more Norman in character than it is. A 


tinctive features of late-Saxon workmanship and 
are almost unknown in England after the Con- 
quest.£ Most of the double-splayed windows in 
England are built of the same rubble fabric as the 
walls in which they stand, but double-splayed 
windows of dressed stone are fairly common in 
late-Saxon churches in the south and west. Since 
Aldwine came from the south-west, there seems 
to us to be no reason for doubting that these two 
windows are part of his work; and the ornament 
on the north window does not seem to us an 
obstacle to this belief. The checky ornament which 
surrounds the head of the window can be paralleled 
in a number of pre-Conquest settings, perhaps 
most closely on the cross at Irton in Cumberland, 
and the hood-moulding is chamfered above and 
ornamented below, by the cutting away of sections 
at intervals in a way which cannot correctly be 
described as Norman billet-ornament.? 


particularly bad misrepresentation was published by 
R. W. Billings, Illustrations of...the County of Durham 
(Durham, 1846), pl. mn. 
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ground level, only the south face of the 
ver is visible outside, and this contains the 
ed round-headed doorway, of early charac- 
- to which reference has already been made. 
se interior face of this doorway is of much 
er character, but this need cause no surprise in 


of the many changes which the tower has 


INTERIOR OF THE EXISTING CHURCH 


“he first feature to be noted in the modern nave 
the dedication stone, which is now built into 
west face of the tower above its wide west 
sch. The inscription (not in facsimile) and its 
ation read as follows: 


DEDICATIO BASILICAE SCI PAVLI 

VIII KL MAI ANNO XV ECFRIDI 

REG CEOLFRIDI ABB EIUSDEM QQ. 

ECCLES DO AVCTORE CONDITORIS ANNO IIIt 


‘The dedication of the church of St Paul on the ninth of the 

Kalends of May in the fifteenth year of King Egfrid and the 

‘fourth year of Ceolfrid, Abbot, under God the founder of 

‘the church. 

The anonymous plan and interior elevation of 

_ 1769 showed this stone built into the eastern part 
of the north wall of the old nave which was des- 
troyed in 1782. It is therefore clear that the stone 
has been moved at least once from whatever was 
its original position. 

Attention should next be given to the wide 
round arches which lead through the tower. 
These are of Norman proportions, each about 
10 ft wide and 12 ft high, of a single square order, 
tising from square chamfered imposts, on jambs 
of simple square section. The walls are 3 ft thick, 
and the stones of the arches are not through-stones. 
Within the tower, it will be seen that round- 
headed doors originally opened to north and 
south, that on the north still used as an entry to 
the modern vestry, but that to the south now 
blocked. 

Within the chancel, the principal features are 
the three small early windows in the south 
wall, all of essentially the same construction, and 
similar to the round-headed windows at Escomb. 


™ There is evidence at Hart of a similar replacement of a 
tall, narrow chancel-arch by a lower and wider Norman 
arch, At Hart a complete segment of the Saxon arch has 
survived in the wall, above the Norman arch; and there 


JARROW 


The splayed jambs are seen to be large slabs which 
pass right through the wall, one stone in each 
jamb laid upright, and one laid flat to serve as an 
impost. The round heads are each formed from 
two stones: one on the outer face of the wall, and 
the other a much larger rectangular stone, with the 
wide internal splay of the head cut in its lower 
face (see B in Fig. 151). 

High up near the west of the south wall there 
should next be noticed the jamb and part of 
the arched head of the blocked opening already 
noticed from outside as probably belonging to 
a contemporary doorway leading to a western 
gallery. In the west wall of the chancel, or more 
properly the east wall of the tower, there may 
clearly be seen two blocked round-headed 
openings, which must formerly have com- 
municated between the western gallery and the 
first floor of the tower. 

Attention should next be directed to the north 
wall, close beside its western end, where there is 
clear evidence of the cutting away of the original 
west wall, when the east wall of the lower part of 
the tower had been built to replace it. Next it 
should be noted in the eastern face of the east arch 
of the tower how the voussoirs are of two quite 
different types: near the springing at each side they 
are of dressed stone, and are roughly square in 
profile; whereas near the top of the arch they 
ate of quite rough stone, and are much longer 
radially than along the curve of the arch (see 
Fig. 500). We believe that these are the remains of 
an earlier and narrower arch which formerly led 
through this wall and which was replaced by the 
present wider arch, probably as part of Aldwine’s 
reconstruction." 


MONASTIC BUILDINGS 


Jarrow differs from most other Anglo-Saxon 
churches in presenting extensive monastic re- 
mains which, although not of pre~-Conquest date, 
at least belong to the period of the Saxo-Norman 
overlap. There is little among the remains which 
can be described with any certainty in terms of the 


can therefore be no question of the interpretation. Here 
at Jarrow the history is less clear, but we think it is never- 
theless quite convincing. Attention was first directed to 
this feature by H. E. Savage in 1900, loc. cit. 
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precise original use of the buildings concerned, 
but one may trace with some assurance a roughly 
square enclosure representing the cloister on the 
south side of the church, with a range of buildings 
which no doubt included the refectory on its 
south side. In the long wall to the west of this 
enclosure are two interesting original doorways. 
One has a flat lintel, of exceptional size, beneath a 
round head of two recessed square orders. These 
spring from square imposts, placed on recessed 
jambs, whose angle shafts have interesting early 
capitals and bases, and are illogically placed, as at 
Broughton in Lincolnshire, so as to give no sup- 
port to either of the arched orders, The second 
doorway has an angular head formed of two 
stones sloped together; but its jambs and imposts 
are Norman in feeling rather than Anglo-Saxon. 
The evidence of the building is therefore consis- 
tent with its having been erected by Aldwine 
soon after the Conquest. The fabric of the monas- 
tic buildings is of stones of similar size and texture 
to those of the chancel and of the tower; but as the 
buildings have suffered centuries of neglect they 
now show gaping joints, very different from the 
well-preserved appearance of the church. 
Excavations have recently been conducted to 
confirm or disprove the existence of remains of 
earlier monastic buildings of the seventh-century 
abbey. These disclosed no traces of cells such as 
have been found at Whitby in Yorkshire but 
showed, in the area now occupied by the verger’s 
house, foundations which have been interpreted as 
those of a wall, probably of earth or sods, of a type 
which commonly enclosed early monastic sites.? 


THE CARVED STONES 


The importance of the establishment at Jarrow is 
well illustrated by the many inscribed and carved 
stones which have been found on the site, or 
recovered during the reconstruction of the nave 
in 1866, having been used in the nave of 1782 as 
common building stones. In connexion with the 
architecture, the most important of these stones 
are the turned baluster-shafts now preserved in 
the north porch at Jarrow. These, along with 


eee 


* C.A.R. Radford, Arch. J. 111 (1954), 208. 
* G. Baldwin Brown (1925), 258 and fig. 101. 
3 Ibid, 261. 
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others found and preserved in Benedict’s oth 
church at Monkwearmouth, were illustrated by 
Baldwin Brown, who said that, apart from the 
shafts at Hart, also in County Durham, he had 
failed to find any similar shafts in this country 
or any prototypes abroad from which Benedict’s 
masons might have drawn their inspiration,? 

Many writers have suggested that these balus 
ters were used in the jambs of windows, like the 
four that are now in the two west windows at 
Monkwearmouth; but this is almost certainly 
incorrect, because, when they were found in thos e 
windows during the Monkwearmouth restoration 
the balusters had their carved faces turned in. 
ward, and their exposed faces had been cut smooth, 
It therefore seems clear that they had been used 
as common building stones at a time when the 
windows were given their present deep downward 
splay. The only balusters in situ are the four which 
serve as parts of the two jambs of the west door- 
way at Monkwearmouth, and it seems much more 
reasonable to suppose that use in such a position 
was the original purpose of the balusters. They 
need not necessarily have been employed only in 
doorways; they could have been used for the 
enrichment of the jambs of the arches which 
opened from the nave to side-chapels or for the 
jambs of the chancel-arch. 

Another important stone in the porch at Jar- 
tow is the piece of moulding, or screen, orma- 
mented with a series of small baluster-shafts about 
34 in. high and set side by side in a row.3 The prin- 
ciple is much the same as the string-courses at 
Hexham and Simonburn, and the stone at Jarrow 
may have been a frieze or perhaps part of a 
screen. 

Many inscribed stones have been found at 
Jarrow, in addition to the famous dedication 
stone; a good account of these, and of the stones 
carved with vine-scroll and other pre-Conquest 
ornament, was given in 1900 by Canon Savage.* 


DIMENSIONS 


The internal dimensions of the present chancel, 
including the space formerly occupied by its 


4H. EB. Savage, Arch, Ael., 2nd ser., 22 (1900), 30-60, 
particularly 35-48. 


] fell, are 41 ft 11 in. inlength bya breadth of 


& Sin. In its original state, the building must 
-fore have been about 39 ft 8 in. long by 15 ft 
wide. Its walls are 2 ft 3 in. thick and about 
_ high, as measured from the floor of the 
ent chancel. 

‘The blocked round-headed doorway in the 
th wall is 2 ft 4 in. wide and 6 ft 6 in. tall. 
round-headed both externally and internally, 
its interior dimensions indicate that it is cut 
ght through the wall without any rebate. 
youssoirs appear to be through-stones, but its 
jamb-stones are not. 

_ The present arches through the tower are about 
10 ft wide and 12 ft high. The two blocked door- 
ways above are about 2 ft 8 in. and 4 ft in width, 
respectively; and they seem to have been about 
6f in height, with their sills about 15 ft above 
the floor. The fragments of the doorway near the 
west of the south wall determine an opening 
about 3 ft wide by 6 ft tall with its sill about 14 ft 
above the floor. 

The three windows in the south wall have 
apertures 1 ft wide and 2 ft 6in. tall, externally, 
splayed to 2ft by 4 ft internally. Their sills in 
the inner face of the wall are 11 ft above the 
floor. 

The tower is 14 ft 2 in. wide internally at first- 
floor level, by only 6 ft 11 in. from east to west. 
The double-splayed window in the north wall has 
a mid-wall stone slab to carry its glazing, and the 
aperture in this is 8 in. wide by 2 ft 8 in. tall. The 
window is splayed so as to become 2 ft 3 in. by 
4 ft in the inner wall-face. 

The destroyed western church, on the site 
now occupied by the nave, is indicated by the 
plan in the British Museum as having had a 
nave about 90 ft long by about 19 ft wide, flanked 
by aisles or side-chapels about 9 ft wide. The 
church therefore had an overall exterior width of 
about 48 ft. 
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Sussex 


Map sheet 183, reference TQ 561015 


ST ANDREW 
West tower: period C3 


This church has a beautiful setting in the heart of 
the South Downs, about 4 miles north-west of 
Eastbourne; but it has unfortunately suffered so 
heavily at the hands of nineteenth-century re- 
storers that its Anglo-Saxon features are almost 
unrecognizable. The fabric of the tower is mainly 
flint, with dressed-stone quoins and facings; while 
the nave, north aisle and aisleless chancel are of 
coursed, roughly dressed stone and flint. 

The broad and somewhat squat form of the 
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tower and its dressed-stone quoining suggest a 
Norman rather than an Anglo-Saxon date; and 
the double belfry windows with mid-wall shafts 
have been so rebuilt as to render them useless for 
dating, except that the shafts themselves are 
lathe-turned balusters of somewhat Anglo-Saxon 
appearance. Moreover, in the lower stage of the 
tower some traces remain in the north and south 
walls of round-headed windows of a width which 
clearly suggests that the openings must have been 
double-splayed. 

Internally the evidence of Anglo-Saxon work- 
manship is less difficult to find, although the sur- 
face of the stone has been so smoothly dressed in 
the restoration of 1873 that it has lost much of its 
character. The tower-arch, however, still has 
jambs of massive through-stones, laid alternately 
upright and flat in ‘Escomb fashion’, with simple 
square bases chamfered above, and square cham- 
fered imposts which are returned along the wall 
of the nave as a string-course. The west face of the 
arch, within the tower, is outlined by square 
strip-work, which is carried up each side and 
round the head; but the east face, towards the 
nave, is recessed 2 in. behind the face of the 
wall. The two round arches flanking the tower- 
arch are products of the nineteenth-century restora- 
tion. 

The tower is 18 ft square internally and the 
tower-arch is 5 ft 8 in. wide and about 13 ft high, 
in a wall 2 ft 2 in. thick. 

A remarkable carved slab, about 3 ft in height, 
which was found under the tower during the 
restoration, was at first built into the south wall of 
the nave above the door where the light was so 
bad that its detail could not easily be seen. When 
we revisited the church in 1956 the slab had been 
moved to the north wall of the nave, where it was 
in a much better light. The panel bears a full- 
length nimbed figure of Christ, carved in relief, 
naked except for a loin-cloth, holding a cross- 
headed shaft, and standing above a curiously 
interlaced snake-like animal, or pair of animals, 
in the ‘Urnes’ style. Kendrick dates the slab 
about 1100, whereas Talbot Rice assigns it to a 
date about 1050.7 


* 'T. D. Kendrick, Late Saxon and Viking Art (London, 1949), 120; D.T. Rice, English Art, 871-1100 (Oxford, 


1952), 95. 
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KILPECK 
Herefordshire 


Map sheet 142, reference SO 445305 
Figure 501 


ST DAVID 

North-east corner of nave: period C 
The exceptionally fine, small, aisleless Norma 
church of St David, at Kilpeck, about 8 ale 
south-south-west of Hereford, preserves in, hh 
north-east corner of its nave a megalithic quoi 
and a length of about 4 ft of the rough rubbl 
wall of an earlier church. 

This surviving fragment is clearly earlier than 
the main fabric of the Norman church, and 
marked as of pre-Conquest date by thenature of the 
quoin, particularly by its use of large uprightstones, 
arranged in conjunction with flat bonding stones, in 
something like long-and-short technique. The up~ 
right pillar stones vary in height from 22 to 38 in, 
while the flat bonding stones are between 6 and r2in, 
in height, with horizontal faces about 20 in. in 
length. 

The section of walling beside this quoin is dis- 
tinguished from the remainder of the Norman 
church not only by its rougher rubble construc- 
tion but also by its peculiarity of alignment; for, 
although its upper part lics approximately in the 
plane of the main north wall, the lower part is 
twisted slightly forward, so that its western end 
stands about 8in. in front of the face of the 
Norman, wall. It therefore seems clear that the 
builders of the Norman church found the ruins 
of an earlier one on the site and incorporated this 
piece of it into their new building. 

The remarkable Norman south doorway of the 
nave should be noted asan instance of thesurvivalof 
earlier local decorative forms, in a structure which 
is clearly of post-Conquest date. The curiously 
twisted monsters on the outer mouldings of the 
jambs are in a local tradition, which has links with 
Anglo-Saxon and Celtic art rather than Norman; 
and the tall, thin, trousered warriors in the scroll- 


a the angle-shaft are without parallel save in 
district on the border between England and 


MENSIONS 

She walls throughout the church vary between. 
gin. and 2 ft 9 in. in thickness, thus indicating 
tin walls cannot by themselves be accepted 


3 idence of pre-Conquest date. 


FERENCE 
.CH.M., Herefordshire, x (London, 1931), 156-8. Good 
"architectural description, with plan and pictures. 


KINGSBURY 
Middlesex 


Map sheet 160, reference TQ 206869 


ST ANDREW 
, Main fabric: perhaps period C3 
In spite of the pressure of urban development, the 
rather dingy old church of St Andrew at Kings- 
bury, within a mile of the Edgware Road, has 
survived three nineteenth-century restorations 
with very little change in its medieval form. 
Instead of enlarging it to provide for the needs of 
a larger population, the church council have 
followed a wiser course and have preserved it 
unchanged, for smaller gatherings, while a much 
larger new church has been built about a hundred 
yards to the west. 

The old church is of rectangular form, with no 
structural distinction between nave and chancel; 
its walls are of flint rubble, some parts of which 
are plastered. It has stone facings and quoins, of 
which those to the west show some appearance of 
long-and-short technique. All four quoins stand 
on simple plinths, which run short distances along 
the walls; but, although at three corners this 
plinth has an early look, it appears at the north- 
West corner to be formed of a medieval grave- 
slab. This could, of course, be a later insertion; 
but it detracts from the impression of antiquity 
given by the other three. 

There are no early openings which would serve 
to date the building with certainty; and, although 


KINGSDOWN 


Baldwin Brown (p. 462) refers to “an old door- 
way 8 ft 1oin. high, now disused, in the south 
wall’, this shows no features which appear to us 
to justify the assignment of a pre-Conquest date; 
and the Royal Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments assign it to the twelfth century. 


DIMENSIONS 


Internally the church measures about 59 ft by 
18 ft, and its walls vary between 2 ft 6in. and 
2 ft ro in. in thickness. 


REFERENCE 


R.C.H.M., Middlesex (London, 1937), 88-9. Architectural 
description, with plan. 
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Kent 
Map sheet 171, reference TQ $79633 
Figure 502 


ST EDMUND 


Nave, possibly part of chancel, south tower: 
Saxo-Norman 


The church of St Edmund is most pleasantly 
situated in wooded country about } mile north 
of the London—Maidstone road, midway be- 
tween Farningham and Wrotham. The early 
part of the fabric now consists of an aisleless nave 
and chancel, with a tower on the south, over- 
lapping the junction between the nave and the 
chancel. In later times a vestry has been added 
on the north of the nave and a porch on the south; 
and great diagonal buttresses have been built to 
support the tower. 

Externally the walls indicate that the church 
has suffered many changes through the centuries. 
A blocked, round-headed arch in the east wall of 
the tower once opened to a small chapel on the 
south of the chancel, where foundations can still 
be seen to suggest that the original chapel was 
short, and apsidal in form. A blocked, pointed 
arch in the south wall of the chancel shows that 
an. opening was later made between the chancel 
and an enlarged chapel on the south. But it is 
the nave which contains evidence of the earliest 
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alterations, for its south wall now shows two 
blocked, round-headed arches, which at one 
time opened to a south aisle, of which no trace 
now remains visible. The western arch shows 
only as an outline on the wall, but that to the east 
has retained its arch of dressed-stone, square- 
edged voussoirs, unquestionably of Norman date. 
Above this arch, to the east, and slightly cut away 
by the arch, is a small, single-splayed, round- 
headed window which, from its form, could be 
either Anglo-Saxon or Norman, but which, by 
being clearly anterior to the arch which has cut 
part of it away, must be either Anglo-Saxon or 
else very early Norman. The jambs of this window 
are constructed of flints, which have been selected 
as of suitably flat shape for the purpose; and the 
head is turned in thin pieces of stone of about the 
shape of tiles. The splays of the jambs and head are 
continued through the full thickness of the wall. 
The inner splays of the window are plastered and 
carry early paintings illustrating the story of Cain 
and Abel. These may be contemporary with the 
window, perhaps of the second half of the eleventh 
century. 

Further support for assigning a pre-Norman 
date to the original aisleless nave is given by the 
character of its north-eastern quoin, which is 
formed of flints, without the use of any dressed 
stone. The tower is probably about the same date, 
since its quoins are also of plain flint construction, 
and the jambs and round head of its blocked 
eastern arch are wholly constructed of flints, 
in sharp contrast to the dressed-stone voussoirs 
of the Norman arch in the south wall of the 
nave. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 37 ft long internally, and 17 ft 5 in. 
wide. Its west wall is 3 ft thick, and its side walls 
2 ft 8 in. thick and about 12 ft high. The tower 
is 5 ft 7in. by 4ft 11 in. internally, the longer 
dimension being from north to south. Its walls 
are about 4 ft thick and about 30 ft high. The arch 
in its east face is 5 ft 10 in. wide and about 12 ft 
high. 

The small south window in the nave is 7 in. 
wide and 1 ft ro in. tall, in the outer face of the 
wall, splayed to become 3 ft 3 in. by 5 ft 8 in. in 
the inner face. 
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Kent 
Map sheet 173, reference TR 198512 


ST GILES 


Main fabric of nave and west part of chancel: 
probably Saxo-Norman 


Where the Roman road from Canterbury to Dover 
runs across open downs, about 5 miles south-east 
of Canterbury, the small village of Kingston 
nestles in a valley, about 4 mile to the south, 
with its church on higher land, looking across the 
valley towards the road. The church has an aisleless. 
nave and chancel, with north porch and south 
vestry; its chancel has been lengthened eastward; 
and the west tower has been built against the 
original west end. The original fabric is of flint, 
lightly plastered, and dressed stone is used only 
in later additions. 

No original doorways or windows have sur- 
vived to give clear indications of date, but the 
church has been included here and classed as pro- 
bably Saxo-Norman. on the evidence of the five 
original quoins which have survived, all wholly 
built of flints, without any use of dressed stone. 
Four of these are the quoins of the nave, and the 
fifth is the north quoin of the chancel, which may 
be clearly seen as a straight vertical joint, and which 
marks the junction of the original chancel with 
the later extension. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 42 ft 8 in. long internally, by 19 ft 
8 in. wide, and the present chancel is about 26 ft 
long by 12 ft 6 in. wide. The original chancel was 
about to ft shorter. 


KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES 


nsertion of later windows. 


The walls are 2 ft 11 in. thick, and those of the 
chancel are about 17 ft high, while those of the 
nave are about 1 ft lower. 
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KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES 


Surrey 


Map sheet 170, reference TQ 179692 


CHAPEL OF ST MARY 
Simple rectangular chapel, destroyed in 1730, but to 
be accepted as pre-Conquest on the evidence of 
drawings and tradition 


™ We have not been able to find historical evidence that 
all of the kings from Edward the Elder to Ethelred the 
Unready were crowned at Kingston, but we have evidence 
for four. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle mentions the coro- 
nations at Kingston of Athelstan under the year 924 and of 
Ethelred the Unready under 978 or 979 (see D. Whitelock, 


FIG. 155. KINGSTON, KENT 


\, former position of chancel-arch; B, original east end, as determined by surviving north-east quoin; C, original line 
of west wall as determined by surviving western quoins; D, positions where original walls are broken away for the 


At the south of the market place at Kingston- 
upon-Thames is a stone which is claimed by 
local tradition to be the coronation-stone on 
which the Anglo-Saxon kings of all England were 
crowned, from Edward the Elder in 900 to 
Ethelred the Unready in 978 or 979." It formerly 
stood in the chapel of St Mary, on the south side 
of the church of All Saints, but when the chapel 
fell in 1730 it was placed outside the town hall, 
and was used as a mounting-block. In 1850 it was 
rescued, set up on a granite base, and enclosed 
within a railing in its present position outside the 
Guildhall. 

Excavations carried out by Dr Finny in 1926 
established the destroyed. chapel as a simple rect- 
angle 55 ft long by 20 ft wide internally, with 
walls 2 ft 6in. thick. Its position is marked by 
bronze plates set in the walls of the paths to the 
south of the existing parish church of All Saints, 
and an inscribed stone marks the site of its 
altar. 


E.H.D. (1955), 199 and 210). Eadred’s coronation at 
Kingston is mentioned in a charter (D. Whitelock, loc. 
cit. 508). Eadwig’s coronation at Kingston is mentioned 
by Florence of Worcester (Chronicon ex Chronicis, ed, 
B. Thorpe, 1 (London, 1848), 136). 
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KIRBY CANE!’ 
Norfolk 


Map sheet 137, reference TM 374942 
Figure $03 


ALL SAINTS 
Round west tower: period (CG; 


The present village of Kirby Cane appears to have 
moved southward from the church, so as to clus- 
ter round the main road, A143, about 3 miles 
north-east of Bungay, but the Ordnance Map still 
shows the name of the village beside the church, 
about a mile to the north. 

Originally an aisleless nave and chancel with a 
circular west tower, the church has later been 
given a south porch and a wide north aisle, which 
extends along the whole of the nave and part of 
the chancel. 

The tower is of flint, and is remarkable for the 
series of small pilaster-strips which surround its 
base. These are worked in the flint surface, between. 
7 and 8 in. in breadth, and about 3 in. in profile, 
each separated from its neighbours by about 33 in. 
of plain walling; and all now stand only to a 
height of between 3 and 4 ft. There are now only 
seven of these pilasters, but the former places of 
two more are covered by later brick buttresses, so 
that originally there would have been nine in all. 
In the southern angle between the nave and the 
tower there is also a small surviving section of a 


* The name Kirby implies the existence of a church 
before the Conquest, but this by itself does not justify the 
assumption of a pre-Conquest date for any part of the 
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quarter-round pilaster-strip, also wholly 
of flints. Any evidence of a similar strip 
north has been obscured by later brick buttres 
If the flint pilasters were originally ai 
higher up the tower, no part of them has 
vived, and none of the small slit-like windo 
the upper part of the tower is of sufficiently 
tinctive form to allow a pre-Conquest date to } 
assigned with certainty to the upper part, T) 
lower part may, however, with reasonable ce 
tainty be regarded as Saxo~Norman by reason ¢ 
the pilasters, leaving as an open question whe 
they were ever carried up higher or whether the 
were always intended simply as a decoration 
the base of the tower. 7 
The interior of the church does not provide 
much further evidence to help in settling the 
date of the tower. The tower-arch is a plain 
round-headed opening, cut straight through the 
wall, and without any imposts. The walls of the 
tower, about 44 ft thick at ground level, are 
reduced in thickness as they rise, by a series of 
internal off-sets, to become about 24 ft thick a 
the level of the upper floor. There appears to 
have been no upper doorway between the tower 
and the nave, and even from close at hand it is" 
difficult to decide whether the small windows 
have triangular or pointed heads. Their inner 
faces are widely splayed, with flat heads formed in 
flints laid over oak boarding whichis still in position. 


KIRBY HILL’ 
Yorkshire, North Riding 
Map sheet 91, reference SE 393686 


ALE SAINTS 
' Nave: period B or C 
About a mile north of Boroughbridge the Great 
North Road crosses the top of Kirby Hill and then 
follows for many miles the course of a Roman 
road. Less than half a mile to the east of this busy 
thoroughfare, the church of All Saints stands in 


present fabric; cf. E. Ekwall, English Place-Names, 4th ed. 
(Oxford, 1960), 279. 


KIRBY HILL 


wplete seclusion, sheltered from the noise of 
by the crest of the hill, and looking east- 
across the peaceful valley of the Swale 
wards the Hambledon Hills. The church con- 
ts of 2 west tower, and of a nave and chancel 
sh of which have north aisles of such large size 
they somewhat dwarf the older main body 

church. The chancel has been rebuilt, for its 
, wall now continues the line of the south 
all of the nave and is built against its eastern 
suoin without any bonding into it. The fabric of 
ie nave is of large blocks of roughly dressed 
stone, with even larger blocks for the quoining; it 
Jearly contains re-used material, for in the south 
there may be seen the monolithic round head 
ofa window, now built in upside down. Closer 
inspection also shows a number of pre-Conquest 
carved. stones that have been built into the walls 
as common building stones. 

Both the original quoins of the south wall of the 
nave are visible externally, carefully laid in side- 
alternate fashion, and of very large blocks of 
stone. But the feature of special interest is the sur- 
viving fragment of a large, arched opening, within 
which the later medieval smaller south doorway 
has been built. The eastern impost of this early 
opening, and the four lowest voussoirs on the 
east side of the arch, are visible externally, within 
the south porch; and inside the church the curve 
of the wide round head is clearly visible above the 
present smaller doorway. The south face of the 
impost carries an. interlacing pattern, which is laid 
out with skill to show three circles within a raised 
border; the west face is visible within a cavity in 
the wall, and is decorated with well-executed 
Anglian vine-scroll. Collingwood dated the 
stone to the latter half of the ninth century;* and 
it was largely on the evidence of this stone that 
Baldwin Brown assigned the whole church to his 
period B.? Collingwood, however, regarded the 
impost as having come from an earlier building, 
probably Ripon, and as having been re-used in its 
present position in the eleventh century. It should 
also be noted that the present relation between the 
impost and the three stones of the arch is peculiar, 
in that the impost projects nearly 2 ft in front of 


* W. G. Collingwood, Northumbrian Crosses (London, 
1927), Lo9. 
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FIG. 156. KIRBY HILL, YORKSHIRE (N.R.) 


Details of the partially destroyed south doorway. A, carved 
impost, in situ (for detail see Fig. 157); B, stones of arch 
insitu; C, curve of arch as shown by existing fabric of wall; 
D, jambs of inserted later round-headed doorway; 
E, inferred inner order of original arch; F, inferred position 
of jambs of original opening; G, cavity formed in wall 
to allow for inspection of west face of impost; H, inferred 
former position of missing west impost. 


the curve of the arch. This seems to suggest that 
the arch originally had, or perhaps still has, an 
inner order, as in the chancel-arch and west door- 
way at Kirk Hammerton, only thirteen miles 
away. An arch of two orders is not an early 
feature; and the early indication given by the 
massive stones of the walls is also rather weakened 
by the clear evidence, noted above, that the fabric 
contains earlier material that has been re-used. 
Whatever may be its date, the old opening 
beside the south doorway is of great interest. The 


4 G. Baldwin Brown (1925), 205. For an illustration 
of the stone, see Fig. 157, overleaf. 
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KIRBY HILL 


outline of its head remains visible even where the 
stones of its arch have been removed, and it is 
clear that it was an opening of some dignity. 

Within the church the fabric of the original 
north wall may still be seen above the Norman 
arcade which leads to the broad north aisle; and 
the original quoins of the north wall are also 
visible. The western quoin is almost complete, 
and it stands ona well-defined, square plinth, which. 
projects about 4 in. beyond the faces of the wall at 
the corner. The eastern quoin is less clearly defined, 
its lower parts having been rudely hacked away; 
but several of its upper stones may be made out 
with. certainty. 

Above the arches of the north arcade, and con- 
trasting with the large stones of the original wall- 
ing, it is possible to see two rectangular areas which 


West face 


BIG. 157. KIRBY HILL, YORKSHIRE (N.R.) 
Detail of the impost of the south doorway. 


have been patched with much smaller stones. These 
probably represent the former positions of two 
north windows. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is about 24 ft long and 15 ft broad, 
internally, and its side walls are 2 ft 8 in. thick. 
The blocked arch by the south doorway defines an 
opening about 73 ft wide and 103 ft tall if the 
arch had only its present visible outer order. But 
the impost defines an opening only about 33 ft 
wide between the jambs. It therefore seems fairly 
clear that there must have been an inner order 
which would have reduced the arch to a width of 
about 4 ft and a height of about 9 ft. 
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V.C.H., Yorkshire, North Riding, 1 (London, 1914) z 
Brief description, with dimensions, and pial 370 


H. Stapreton, The Church of All Saints, Kirk f 
moor (Leeds, 1923). Good account of the de 
ment of the church. Pictures of similar carved 
at Ripon. Good plan. 


KIRBY UNDERDALEF! 
Yorkshire, East Riding 


Map sheet 98, reference SE 808585 


ALL SAINTS 
Nave walls above later arcades: possibly Saxo-Norman 


Pleasantly situated in a picturesque valley in the 
Wolds about 13 miles east-north-east of York, the 


South face 


church of All Saints at Kirby Underdale is of 
considerably greater interest than appears at first 
sight from its much-restored exterior. It now 
consists of a west tower, an aisled nave with south 
porch, and a nineteenth-century aisleless chancel 
with north organ-loft. The walls of the nave and 
the tower are of rubble, with some use of herring- 
bone technique. 

The plain, square, unbuttressed Norman tower 
was clearly added later to a pre-existing nave, for 
its side walls may be seen, both internally and 
externally, to be built against the west wall of the 
nave, and not bonded into it. But the tower-arch 
is Norman, and the west doorway of the tower is 
Norman, of an early type in which the angle-shatts 
have primitive cylindrical bases. Therefore the 
aisleless nave which preceded the tower must be 
of even earlier Norman date, or Saxo-Norman. 


KIRKDALE 


ide walls of the original nave have been 
d later by arcades of pointed Transitional 
dating probably from near the close of the 
h century; but above these, and almost 
ly cut away by them, are the remains of four 
sl windows. These are simple, round-headed, 
e-splayed openings all but one of which are 
e only from the interior of the nave. The 
or face of the fourth window, that nearest the 
on the south side, may be seen within the 
south aisle; where it shows a monolithic, pseudo- 
ched head, curved both above and below. These 
indows might be either Norman or Anglo- 
axon; and their having been cut away by Tran- 
tional arches would not serve to fix them as 
earlier than Norman. But the thinness of the walls 
gives additional support to the evidence already 
c Substantial 
lengths of the original side walls of the nave have 
heen left at each end of each of the Transitional 
arcades. 
The chancel-arch and tower-arch are both good 
examples of Norman work. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 27 ft long internally, and 18 ft 6 in. 
broad, with side walls only 2 ft 6 in. thick and. 
about 18 ft tall. 


REFERENCE 


W.R. Suepuerp, All Saints Church, Kirby Underdale 
(Batley, 1933). Brief description and plan. Nave and 
tower both dated ¢. 1150. 


KIRKDALE 
Yorkshire, North Riding 
Map sheet 92, reference SE 677857 
Figures 504-6 


ST GREGORY 
Nave: period C3 


In an isolated and picturesque position, about 
4 miles east of Helmsley, on a small level area 


4 J. E. Morris, The North Riding of Yorkshire, Methuen’s 
Little Guides, 2nd ed. (London, 1920), 223-4. 


beside the steep wooded banks of Kirk Dale, the 
church of St Gregory stands close beside the 
moors which form the northern boundary of the 
Vale of Pickering. There is now no village of 
Kirkdale, if indeed there ever was; but the exten- 
sive graveyard is used by the neighbouring village 
of Nawton, whose nineteenth-century church is 
closely hemmed-in. by houses. On the south side 
of the ancient church of St Gregory, foundations 
of old buildings are said to have been found; but 
there appears to have been no systematic investi- 
gation of an adjoining series of mounds, which 
have from time to time been described as the 
ruins of a monastery, or of a village. There is a 
local tradition that the church was part of a 
monastery founded by St Cedd in the seventh 
century as recorded by Bede (H.E. m, 23), on 
land granted to him by King Ethelwald, at a 
place which Bede calls Laestingaen; and in support 
of this tradition the Rev. D. H. Haigh professed 
to read the name of King Ethelwald inscribed in 
runes on one of the two very fine carved grave- 
slabs now preserved in the church.t On the sub- 
ject of these grave-slabs, which are popularly 
ascribed to that king and to St Cedd, Collingwood 
writes: 

The first is 673 in. long and bears a plait with rings, a type 
at least three hundred years later than the bishop. The 
other has a Celtic cross with late Anglian. scrolls, and is 
a hundred years later than the king. 

But there is very good ground for believing that 
Cedd’s monastery was in fact founded at the 
neighbouring village of Lastingham (q.v.), where 
the church has interesting Anglo-Saxon remains, 
although it has usually been regarded as wholly 
Norman and later. 

Kirkdale church has so many features of genu- 
ine interest that it is doubly unfortunate that its 
history should have been confused with yet 
another tradition of very doubtful reliability. 
Baldwin Brown records that ‘the most northerly 
pilaster-strip known ran originally up the west 
gable’. This west gable has long been covered by a 
small tower, which was erected in 1827, so that it 
is not now immediately possible to check the for- 
mer existence of this supposed pilaster-strip; but 


a 


2 “WG. Collingwood, Northumbrian Crosses (London, 
1927), 17- 
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KIRKDALE 


both Baldwin Brown and Hodges seem to have 
based their belief on a drawing, made in 1821 and 
published by C.L.R.Tudor in 1876, which 
Baldwin Brown described as showing a horizontal 
string-course crossing the west front and above it 
a vertical pilaster-strip running up to the point of 
the gable.? This would have been an arrangement 
exactly like that on the east gable of the chancel 
at Boarhunt in Hampshire, but the evidence that 
it ever existed is most unsatisfactory. The picture 
of 1821 was a water-colour, and Tudor described 
the picture which he published as ‘a copy which 
I have made of a water-colour drawing formerly 
in the possession. of the late Canon Dixon’. Now, 
while Tudor’s drawing shows the horizontal and 
vertical strips as if they were of stone, a very 
similar picture published by the Vicar in 1909 
over the title ‘Kirkdale Church in 1821, from a 
water-colour’ shows the strips with irregular 
outlines as if they were wooden beams.? 


* G. Baldwin Brown (1925), 463 and 308-9; C.C. 
Hodges, Reliquary, n.s., 8 (1876), 199; C.L.R. Tudor, 
A Brief Account of Kirkdale Church (London, 1876). 

2 FLW. Powell, A Short Account of St Gregory’s Minster, 
Kirkdale (Leeds, 1909). Figure 505 shows Tudor’s drawing. 
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FIG. 1§8. KIRKDALE, YORKSHIRE (N.R.) 


The matter can perhaps be put beyond reason- 
able doubt by reference to an engraving, published 
in 1779, on which there was no appearance of 
either vertical or horizontal strips on the west 
gable.3 We have recently been able to inspect the 
whole of the west face of the gable, within the 
upper stage of the nineteenth-century tower; and 
we can report that there is no pilaster-strip, no 
string-course, and no appearance of any cut back 
or disturbed stonework such as would have 
resulted from their removal.4 We therefore believe 
that no stone string-course or pilaster-strip ever 
formed part of the west gable of this church. 

Turning now to what really exists, the church 
consists of the small, nineteenth-century, west 
tower; a nave whose main walls date from the 
middle of the eleventh century, with a north aisle 
added in the thirteenth; and an aisleless chancel, 
with north chapel, rebuilt in 1881. The walls of 
the early nave are of coursed and roughly squared 


3 J. C. Brooke, Arch. 5 (1779), 188; (see Fig. §04). 
4 We are indebted to the Vicar, the Rev. A. W. Penn, 
for allowing us to make this inspection, and for providing 
the necessary ladder. 
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stones, and their western quoins are built in side- 
alternate fashion, of stones much larger than the 
average run of those in the walling. No early 
“windows have survived to help with the dating 
of the building; but this is fixed with unusual 
precision within the period of the earldom of 
King Harold’s brother Tosti (ic. from 1055 to 
1065) by the inscription on the sundial, which is 
~ built into the wall over the south door, where 
it is now protected by a porch. This inscription 
may be rendered. as follows: 

Orm, the son of Gamal, bought St Gregory’s church 
when it was broken and fallen, and had it made anew from 


the ground in honour of Christ and St Gregory, in the 
days of Edward the king and Tosti the earl. 


The inscription, however, also establishes the 
former existence of an earlier church which had 
become ‘broken and fallen’, a fact which is con- 


Floor of Floor 


tower 


of nave 
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FIG. 159. KIRKDALE, YORKSHIRE (N.R.) 


Details of the western doorway. The modern west tower is so small that it is difficult to get a good view of the rather 
elaborate west face of this doorway. As shown in the figure, the outer parts of the jambs are concealed behind the side 
lls (A, A) of the modern tower, and the head of the arch is partially obscured by the floor (B) of the bell-chamber. 


firmed by the use of a large number of carved 
stones from the earlier church and its. graveyard 
as common. building-stones in the fabric of the 
present church. Some of these, including the two 
grave-slabs already referred to, have now been 
moved into safety within the church in order 
to protect them from further exposure to the 
weather. It is tempting to see some vestige of the 
earlier church in the particularly large quoin-stones 
at the foot of the south-west angle of the nave. 
The south doorway which now serves as the 
entrance to the church, under the eleventh- 
century sundial, is an insertion, probably dating 
from the twelfth century. Within the nave, the 
original west doorway, now leading only to the 
tower, is seen asa striking feature of undoubtedly 
Anglo-Saxon character, of tall and narrow pro- 
portions, with square bases and imposts, and 
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KIRKDALE 


FIG, 160, KIRKDALE, YORKSHIRE {N.R.) 
Details of the chancel-arch, with larger-scale drawings of the impost and base of the north jamb. 


square jambs of through-stones laid in ‘Escomb 
fashion’. The face into the tower is more ornate, 
and indicates the advent of some of the Norman 
principles of building, both arch and jambs being 
recessed, and the jambs being provided with angle- 
shafts as though to carry the inner order. The 
treatment is, however, quite tentative, and of a 
sort that it would be difficult to attribute to 
Norman workmen. The recess in each jamb, 
10 in. square, contains a free-standing angle-shaft 
whose square base and square capital are brought 
into relation with the round shaft by the most 
elementary methods; the square base is chamfered 
on each of its outer faces and is surmounted by a 
circular fillet of tapering conical shape; the square 
capital is chamfered on each face and again more 
steeply on. each angle so as to provide a series of 
upright and inverted triangular faces, which rest 
ona simple fillet at the top of the shaft (Fig. 159). 
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The arch itself should perhaps strictly be de- 
scribed as of three orders; although the inner two 
do not rest one on top of the other, but are really 
two separate arches set side by side. The arch next 
the nave spans the opening between the main 
jambs in a semicircle which is 2 ft 8 in. in diameter; 
while the arch next the tower spans the opening 
between the angle-shafts in a semicircle which is 
3 ft in diameter. The third, or outer, order is 
flush with the west face of the wall and rests 
logically on the extrados of the second order, 
which is recessed about 2 in. behind it. Finally it 
may be noted that the square bases of the jambs 
run. straight through the wall, while the square 
imposts are cut back 2in. in passing westward 
from the main section of the jambs to the angle- 
shafts. 

The chancel-arch is pointed, and is ptobably 
of the same thirteenth-century date as the aisle; 


wit its jambs are similar in character to those of 
ne western. doorway, fundamentally square in. 
ction but with rudimentary angle shafts which 
ve capitals and bases of unusual character. ‘The 
capitals are square above, and are shaped below 
to meet the round shafts by tapering in a form like 
an inverted bell. The bases are square below, 
rising in four square steps, and are then shaped to 
meet the round shafts by tapering in two bell-like 
collars, with a ridge between the two. These 
bases rest on a tall plinth of roughly dressed stones. 
It is therefore reasonable to accept the jambs of the 
chancel-arch as being part of Orm’s eleventh- 
century church. 


DIMENSIONS 


Like many late-Saxon churches the nave is very 
irregularly laid out and its internal dimensions are 
therefore only approximately given as about 35 ft 
long by 18 ft broad. The walls, about 25 ft in 
height, vary somewhat in thickness: at the south 
door, 2 ft 2in.; at the west door, 2 ft 8 in.; the 
north wall cut through by later arches, 2 ft 8 in.; 
and the east wall at the chancel-arch, 2 ft 10 in. The 
west doorway is 2 ft 8 in. broad by about 10 ft 
high, while the width between the jambs of the 
chancel-arch is 11 ft 3 in. 
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KIRK HAMMERTON 
Yorkshire, West Riding 
Map sheet 97, reference SE 465555 
Figures $07-10 


ST JOHN THE BAPTIST 


Nave and chancel: possibly as early as 
period A 


West tower: period C, with possibly a later 
west doorway 


The church of St John the Baptist stands at the top 
of a green mound, in an attractive churchyard, 
beside a quiet loop of road which runs through the 
village of Kirk Hammerton, about 9 miles west of 
York, and within a mile of the busy main road 
to Boroughbridge. The church is built through- 
out of large blocks of roughly squared greyish 
brown stone laid roughly in courses, with even 
larger blocks for the side-alternate quoins. 
Although the north walls of both nave and chancel 
have been almost completely removed, it is 
possible to fix the size of the original church with 
certainty, for all the quoins have survived; those 
of the chancel are visible externally at the east; the 
southern quoins of the nave are visible externally; 
and its northern quoins are visible within the 
nineteenth-century nave. 

In the west tower, the upper stage occupies 
roughly one-quarter of the total height and has 
in each face a double belfry window, whose 
two round heads are cut in the lower faces of two 
square stones, and are supported on plain, rect- 
angular through-stones and imposts. The through- 
stone slabs rest on plain cylindrical mid-wall 
shafts, which have no capitals, but which have 
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Modern nave 


Original nave 


FIG, 161. KIRK HAMMERTON, YORKSHIRE (w.R,) 
A, double plinth round tower; B, west doorway, recessed and with angle-shafts; C, single plinth round earlier nave and 


chancel; D, south doorway of nave, with outlining strip-work on exterior face; E, blocked south doorway, with head 
partially destroyed by insertion of two-light window above. Note that the outlining strip-work is on the interior face; 
, blocked round-headed single-splayed window; G, modern restoration of north jamb of chancel-arch. 


rude bases consisting of a bulbc us collar over a 
splayed foot. The imposts rest on square jambs, 
each built of two or three very large stones, 
which appear .o pass straight through the full 
thickness of the wall. A square string-course of 
roughly dressed stone separates the belfry from 
the lower stage, which is much taller and also 
much simpler. It has no windows in its east face 
but in each of its others has two, narrow, rect- 
angular, slit-like openings, one above the other. 
In the west face there is also an interesting door- 
way, whose arched elliptical head is formed of 
two square orders, of which the lower is slightly 
recessed behind the face of the wall, and is 
apparently built of through-stones. The jambs, 
also apparently of through-stones, are recessed 
behind the face of the wall to provide for angle 
shafts, which are curiously different on the two 
sides of the door; that on the north carries a 
somewhat elaborate capital, while that on the 
south is more square than circular in plan, and 
carries a capital of much rougher shape and 
smaller height. These angle-shafts have no bases, 
but stand direct on the plinth. 

It will be clear from the description that the 
tower is a very simple example of the late~Saxon 
type that is so common in Lincolnshire. Like 


many of the Lincolnshire towers, it can also be 
seen. to be a later addition to what was formerly a 
simple two-cell nave and chancel. This is indicated 
by the fact that the plinth beneath the tower is of 
two square orders, whereas the nave and chancel 
stand on a simpler plinth of one square order; it is 
confirmed by the way in which the walls of the 
tower are not in bond with the west wall of the 
nave; and it is made clear beyond doubt by 
inspection of the upper chamber of the tower, 
where the original plaster of the west wall is to be 
seen. passing behind the later side walls of the 
tower. 

No original external openings remain in use 
in the nave and chancel, except the south doorway, 
near the west of the nave. This has been very 
heavily restored, but enough of the original work 
remains to give a good indication of its nature. 
The square jambs, cut straight through the wall, 
were possibly of through-stones, but are now very 
greatly patched. The imposts are fundamentally 
flat square blocks: that on the east is wholly a 
restoration; but that on the west is original, and 
retains vestiges of mouldings on its lower artis. 
These imposts are returned along the outer face 
of the wall for about 2 ft to intersect a line of 
strip-work, which is carried up each side of the 
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FIG. 162. KIRK HAMMERTON, YORKSHIRE (W-R.) 

The blocked south doorway near the east of the nave. It should particularly be noted how the doorway A cuts through 
the original plinth B. Inside the church the strip-work C is clearly visible, with vestiges of an impost and of hood- 
moulding on the east side, while on the west there is a vestige of a base. 


doorway and round its head as a semicircular 
hood-moulding. A strange feature of the door- 
way is that the hood-moulding is not concentric 
with the main arch, but stands further back from 
it at each side, where large stones are interposed 
between the arch and the hood-mould, by contrast 
with quite small intervening stones at the head. 
The jambs and surrounding strip-work of the 
doorway rise from a simple plinth, of a single 
square order. 

In the eastern part of the same south wall, below 
a medieval window of two lights, there may be 
seen the blocked outline of another doorway, 
whose form is more clearly visible internally, 
there outlined by strip-work which is now cut 
back almost flush with the surface of the wall. It 
is difficult to explain why so small a nave should 
have been thought to need two doorways so close 
together; unless the eastern doorway opened from 
the nave to a porticus, or side-chapel, while the 


western one served as the entrance to the nave. 
An argument in favour of such an explanation is 
that the strip-work is on the exterior face of the 
western. doorway and the interior face of the 
eastern. There is, however, no apparent evidence 
of the former existence of a porticus, and the con- 
tinuous line of plinth round the walls of the nave 
and chancel seems to argue against the possibility. 

Within the nave it may be seen how a north 
aisle was added, in the thirteenth century, opening 
to the nave through an arcade of two lofty Early 
English arches, which still remain but which now 
lead to the much wider nineteenth-century nave, 
with its own north aisle beyond. The blocked 
eastern doorway in the south wall should also be 
noted; its jambs are clearly visible, and also its 
eastern impost, and the lines of vertical strip-work 
on either side of the doorway, resting on some- 
what bulbous bases. 

The tall tower-arch, of slightly horseshoe form, 
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is most strangely lacking in imposts; and the 
uneven surface of its plastered soffit leads one to 
wonder whether there could originally have been 
an inner order, as in the chancel-arch, and whether 
this was subsequently removed for some reason. 
The plain square jambs are, however, of massive 
through-stones which show no sign of any later 
modification. It should also be remembered that, 
until the tower was built, the nave must have had 
either a solid west wall or else a wall with a door~ 
way. It may therefore be that the strange form 
of the tower-arch is simply the result of inexperi- 
enced workmanship in the difficult task of cutting 
quite a large arch through a pre-existing wall. 
High above the tower-arch, and partially obscured 
by a king-post of the roof, are traces of a blocked, 
small, rectangular doorway to give access to the 
upper part of the tower. 

The chancel-arch is of three orders, of which the 
outer two are flush with the face of the wall, while 
the inner one is recessed. The imposts are of 
massive flat slabs of stone, cut to match the recess- 
ing of the inner order; they are also constructed 
in two steps, of which the upper projects slightly 
beyond the lower. The jambs, also, are logically 
formed of two square orders so as to continue the 
motive of the arch and of the imposts. The lower 
part of the south jamb has at some later date been 
savagely hacked away, possibly to give a wider 
view of the altar. Almost the whole of the 
northern side of the arch and its jamb were cut 
away in 1834, when the church was enlarged on the 
north; the arch was then supported on an oak 
beam; and it was not until 1891 that the arch was 
restored to its present form. 

In the south wall of the chancel, between a tall, 
narrow, round-headed Norman window at the 
west and a small Early English lancet further east, 
there are traces, visible both externally and 
internally, of a blocked, round-headed, internally 
splayed window, probably the only vestige of the 
original Anglo-Saxon windows. Internally it may 
be seen that the window wasenriched by the cutting 
of a roll-moulding on the salient angle up the 
jambs and round the head. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 21 ft long internally and 13 ft r in. 
wide; the chancel is 13 ft 4in. long and was 
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originally 8 ft 6 in. wide. The walls are 2 2% 
in thickness and about 21 ft in height. The t 
is about 9 ft 2 in. square internally, with side wa 
2 ft 2in. thick, and end walls varying betyy 
2 ft gin. (west) and 2 ft 11 in. (east); it is about 
50 ft high. 
The south doorway is 3 ft 5 in. wide and § 
6 in. tall; the west doorway is 3 ft 3 in. by 9 8 ins 
and the blocked south-eastern doorway is 2 ft 
to in. wide and must have been about 7 f tall. 
The tower-arch is 6 ft wide and 13 ft tall, and the 
chancel-arch. 5 ft 10 in., by 13 ft. 
The blocked window in the south wall of the 
chancel is 1 ft wide and 3 ft 1 in. tall externally, 
with its sill 7 ft 3 in, above the plinth. Internally 
it is splayed to become 1 ft 4 in. by 4 ft 2 in. 1 
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KNOOK 
Wiltshire 
Map sheet 167, reference ST 937418 


ST MARGARET 


Tall south doorway in nave, with elaborate 
tympanum: period C3 
About § miles east-south-east of Warminster and 
less than 400 yards from the busy road that leads 
from Salisbury to Bath, Knook church has a 
peaceful setting at the end of a cul-de-sac beside 
the River Wylye. The church has been so drasti- 
cally restored that little of its original fabric 


ins; but the chancel is substantially Norman, 
six typical round-headed, internally splayed 
andows, of ashlar construction. If there ever was 
s one chancel-arch it has now been replaced by 
ane of wood: this is cartied by corbels in the form 
of short lengths of half-round shafts, with ela- 
borately carved capitals of a character which 
apham daimed as belonging to a period 
immediately before the Conquest.* 

In the south wall of the nave there has, however, 
been suffered to remain a remarkable square- 
headed blocked doorway under a round arch, 
“which in turn is outlined by a gabled porch or 
framework standing forward 1 ft from the main 
surface of the wall. The doorway has none of 

the more commonly accepted characteristics of 
- Anglo-Saxon workmanship such as through- 
"stones, ‘Escomb technique’, or jambs cut straight 

through the wall, but it was dated by Clapham to 
the period immediately before the Conquest on 
the evidence of the capitals which support the 
round arch. These are not unlike Norman cushion 
capitals, but are of somewhat simpler form, and the 
D-shaped plain faces are each outlined by a raised 
rectangular fillet, while the sunken areas within are 
enriched with simple carved foliage. Between the 
round arch and the head of the doorway is a 
carved tympanum which has been regarded as 
Norman, but for which Clapham claimed the 
same late-Saxon. date. He based this claim not 
only on the evidence of the capitals, but also on 
a comparison of the sculptured foliage and con- 
fronted animals with similar motifs in the Aldhelm 
manuscript at Lambeth, ascribed to the early part 
of the eleventh century.” 

The doorway is tall and narrow and, in addi- 
tion to the peculiar form of the capitals, it has an 
unusual moulding round its arched head, where the 
arris carries a broad three-quarter roll, outlined 
on the archivolt face by a concentric fillet of 
rectangular section, which is separated from the 
plane face of the gable by a groove, also of 
rectangular section. 

The interior face of the doorway towards the 
nave is a plain, round-headed, rear-arch without 
any imposts. 


* A.W. Clapham, Arch. J. 104 (1947), 163. 
* ©. E. Keyser, Norman Tympana (London, 1904), 


KYME, SOUTH 


DIMENSIONS 


The rectangular doorway is 3 ft 8 in. wide and 
8 ft tall. The round arch outlining the tympanum 
is 4 ft 1 in. wide and 9 ft 10 in. tall, and the rear- 
atch in the nave is of the same dimensions. 

The wall in which the doorway stands is about 
3 ft thick, excluding the additional projection of 
the gabled porch or frame. 


KYME, SOUTH 
Lincolnshire 


Map sheet 113, reference TF 168497 


ALL SAINTS 


No surviving fabric, but important fragments of 
architectural sculpture, probably originally forming 
a screen: probably period A 


Although no part of the fabric of a pre-Conquest 
church has survived in situ at South Kyme, about 
7 miles east-north-east of Sleaford, the site is of 
importance to the student of Anglo-Saxon art and 
architecture because of the fine group of carved 
fragments, which were found during the restora- 
tion of the church in 1890 and which are now 
built into the north wall, in a small vestry near its 
east end. These stones are of particular import- 
ance because one contains fully developed trumpet- 
spirals, closely resembling those that are found on 
the escutcheons of pagan Anglo-Saxon hanging 
bowls of the sixth and seventh centuries and in the 
seventh-century manuscripts of Northumbria and 
Ireland. Other stones of the group show plant- 
scrolls and other Northumbrian motives, includ- 
ing fret, interlace, and a fine eagle. The stones seem 
to have formed part of rectangular panels for a 
screen or shrine, since each of them shows parts of 
the moulded framework which bounded a panel. 
It has been suggested that South Kyme was the 
site of St Botolph’s monastery of Icanho, but this 
identification seems to be disproved by the state- 
ment in the anonymous Life of Abbot Ceolfrith 
that he ‘came also to East Anglia to see the 


pl. 34. See also Clapham, loc. cit. and English Romanesque 
Architecture before the Conquest, 1 36-7. 
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FIG, 163. SOUTH KYME, LINCOLNSHIRE 
Five of the six fragments of sculpture preserved in a recess at the north of the altar. 


monastic practices of Abbot Botwulf’* The 
excellence of the work suggests that the foundation 
at Kyme was one of considerable importance. 
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LANGDON, EAST 


Kent 


Map sheet 173, reference TR 333460 


ST AUGUSTINE 
Main fabric: possibly Saxo-Norman 


The church at East Langdon, pleasantly situated 
in a fold of the Downs about 3 miles north of 


6 12 in, 


Dover, was claimed as Anglo-Saxon by Loftus 
Brock in 1895.? This claim was based on the dis- 
covery of a round-headed, single-splayed window 
close to the west of the Norman south arcade, and 
partly cut away by its western arch. A second 
window of the same type has subsequently been 
discovered in the north wall and has been opened 
out and restored to use. The interior splays of both 
windows are completely covered with plaster, so 
that no details of their construction can now be 
seen, but Brock recorded that the splays of the 
south window were built of small stones without 
any use of dressed Caen stone. He said that, 
although the form and proportions of the south 
window could not be taken for other than 
Norman work, nevertheless its having been cut 
away by the Norman arch (which he regarded 
as eatly Norman) made it most likely that the 
window originally belonged to an Anglo-Saxon 
nave. 

This argument is not conclusive, for it is 
difficult to say how early the arcade really is, and 
the windows could be those of an early Norman 


* D, Whitelock, E.H.D. (1955), 698; and introductory 
note, 697. 


? E.P.L. Brock, Arch. Cant. 21 (1895), 303. 
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burch enlarged in later Norman times by the 
‘dition of the south aisle. The widely splayed 
ertures are more in favour of Norman than 
Anclo-Saxon workmanship; and the same is true 
€ the outer face of the north window, with its 
sambs and arched head all formed of smallish, 
assed stones, some of which may, however, be 
dern restoration. The quoins of the nave are 


keeping with a post-Conquest date, although 
the thin walls give some support for an earlier 
date. 

The chancel-arch, also, although it has some 
features suggestive of Anglo-Saxon influence, is 
on the whole Norman in character. The arch 
itself is round, of a single order, not of through- 
stones. The arris toward the chancel is of plain 
square section, while that toward the nave is 
worked to show a roll-moulding, outlined by a 
hollow on cither side. The jambs, resting on 
double-stepped bases, are also square in section 
toward the chancel but are each worked to show 
toward the nave an attached angle-shaft with a 
mitred cushion capital. The most interesting 
features, although still inconclusive, are, however, 
the quirked and chamfered imposts. That on the 
north is ornamented with a double-step or key 
pattern, while that on the south has two interlacing 
strands in the form of a continuous figure-of-eight 
pattern. Although the stepped pattern on the 
north and the interlace on the south are Anglo- 
Saxon in feeling, the pellets with which the steps 
on the north impost are charged are a Norman 
feature. 

On the whole, we are inclined to assign the 
original work at East Langdon to the Normans 
and to regard the extent of Anglo-Saxon influence 
as quite small. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 33 ft long by 17ft 6in. wide 
internally, and the chancel 18 ft by 14 ft 7 in. 
The walls are 2 ft 3in. thick and about 15 ft 
high. The chancel-arch is 9 ft 8in. wide by 
about 16 ft in height. The windows in the nave 
have apertures 9 in. wide by 2 ft 6 in. tall, 
splayed to 3 ft 3 in. by 5 ft 7 in. in the inner face 
of the wall, where their sills are 8 ft above the 
floor. 


LANGFORD 
Oxfordshire 


Map sheet 157, reference SP 249025 


Figures 511-13 


DEDICATION UNKNOWN 
Axial tower: period C3 


The attractive stone-built village of Langford, 
surrounded by level meadows, in the upper 
Thames Valley, about 3 miles north-east of Lech- 
lade, has one of the most interesting churches of 
Oxfordshire. Its late-Saxon axial tower stands 
between a somewhat wider aisleless Early English 
chancel and an aisled nave, which has late-Norman. 
or Transitional arcades, and outer walls containing 
fine Decorated and Perpendicular windows. The 
aisles have been carried eastward across half the 
sides of the tower, but fortunately the eastern half 
has been left unobscured. In addition to its 
interesting structural details, the church also has 
two pre-Conquest Roods built into its medieval 
south porch. 

The walls of the tower are thinly covered with 
plaster, but this does not entirely obscure their 
fabric of flattish rubble. At each angle the quoins 
of dressed stone project about 2 in. in front of the 
main face of the wall and so form a frame for it. 
Pilaster-strips, also of dressed stone, and of the 
unusual width. of about 12 in., run up the middle 
of the north and south faces and divide them into 
vertical panels. Each of the three stages of the 
tower is divided from the one above by a broad 
string-course of plain square section and of the 
same projection as the pilasters and quoins. The 
belfry stage is further emphasized by being set 
back a few inches from the stage below. In each 
stage, the quoins and pilasters start from the 
plinth or string-course with characteristically 
Anglo-Saxon double-stepped bases, and end on 
the string-course above with similar stepped 
capitals. 

Above the upper string-course of the belfry 
stage there follows a short section of ashlar 
walling, above which a Norman corbel-table 
carries a low-pitched gabled roof, with its ridge 
running from east to west. 
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North aisle 


South aisle 


IO 


FIG. 164. LANGFORD, OXFORDSHIRE 
Plan of the Anglo-Saxon tower showing its relation to the later buildings on either side. 


A pair of wide, round-headed windows occupies 
the greater part of each face of the belfry stage. 
These are of unique character, constructed of 
ashlar and, so far as we can ascertain, wholly of 
through-stones. The soffit face of each window 
carries a half-round moulding, which runs up the 
jambs and round the head, without any capital 
between jambs and head. Towards the interior of 
the tower the jambs and arched head are other- 
wise of plain square section; but externally, the 
archivolt face has been cut away so as to form a 


Anglo-Saxon 
tower 


10 ft 


halfround archivolt-roll, which is separated 
from the main face of the wall by a deep V- 
shaped incision and from the soffit-roll by a square 
arris. Like the soffit-roll, the archivolt-roll and 
the square arris are carried up the jambs and round 
the arched head; but, unlike it, their jambs and 
heads are separated by conical, collar-shaped 
capitals, which are decorated with simple carved 
foliage and are outlined, above and below, by 
plain, square fillets. The central pier between the 
two lights of each window is formed of massive 
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FIG. 165. LANGFORD, OXFORDSHIRE 


Plan of the belfry stage of the tower and elevation of its 
south face. Note how the mouldings of the arches and 
jambs are cut on single through-stones. Note also how 
the face is outlined by slightly projecting pilasters which 
have stepped tops. 


stones which not only pass through the full thick- 
ness of the wall but also carry the mouldings 
which form the jambs of the two adjoining lights. 
In each window, the archivolt-rolls which sur- 
round the heads of the two lights unite above the 
capital of the central pier and form a single 
moulding which runs down its outer face. In 
order to decorate the junction between the two 
mouldings, the springing immediately above the 
capital is carved to show a large upright leaf or 
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flower within a medallion, which is outlined by a 
raised square fillet. To complete the description 
of these remarkable windows, it should be noted 
that their sills slope outward, and that the mould- 
ings of the jambs have no bases where they join 
the sills. 

Below the belfry stage, the east and west faces 
of the tower are almost completely hidden by the 
steeply pitched roofs of the chancel and the nave. 
On the north, a turret-stairway has subsequently 
been built externally, partly overlapping the 
chancel and partly the tower, in order to give 
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FIG. 166. LANGFORD, OXFORDSHIRE 


Details of the sculpture on the central impost 
of the south belfry window. 


access to the ringing-chamber by a doorway near 
its north-eastern corner. The middle stage of the 
tower has two double-splayed, round-headed 
windows in its south face, and presumably for- 
merly had two also in its north face, where now 
only one is visible, and the other is no doubt 
hidden or destroyed by the stairway. These 
double-splayed windows all contain their original 
stone mid-wall slabs in which are cut their 
apertures, of markedly keyhole form. The central 
pilaster-strip, already noticed, runs continuously 
down the centre of the north face; but on the 
south face a section near the top is missing and a 
little lower the pilaster is interrupted by a decora- 
tive panel, which is carved in relief to show two 
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kilted human figures, who hold aloft a semi- 
circular sundial that is now so weathered as to 
show little of its original details. On the south 
face, the horizontal string-course between the two 
lower stages has been in part supplanted by a later 
medieval drip-stone, but the simple square outline 
of the original string-course is quite plain near the 
centre, where the stepped cap of the lower pilaster 
meets it and where it in turn supports the stepped 
base of the upper pilaster (see Fig. 167). 


Conquest 


20 ft 


FIG. 167. LANGFORD, OXFORDSHIRE 


The south face of the tower at first-floor level, showing 
the double-splayed windows and the sundial. 


Externally, the lowest stage has no features of 
Anglo-Saxon date, except the pilaster-strip, with 
its stepped base rising from a simple, square 
plinth. In the south face, a tall Early English 
lancet has been cut through the wail, to the east 
of the central pilaster, in order to light the ground 
floor of the tower. 

Internally, the two arches which lead through 
the tower are fine examples of Anglo-Saxon 
architectural composition. The western arch is a 
simple, round-headed opening of plain square 
section. Its square imposts are chamfered, and are 
returned along the wall into the nave and the tower. 


Its plain square jambs and its imposts are form, 
of through-stones, but its arch is not. Its j 
rest on square bases, which in turn rest on a 
chamfered plinth; both the base and the plinth 
returned, like the imposts, into the nave and 
tower. Towards the tower, the arch has no 
ther ornament; but towards the nave it is ow 
by strip-work, which is carried up beside the 
jambs, and round the head as a hood-mouldi 
The vertical strips, about 8 in. in width, proj 
only 1 in. from the face of the wall, so as to 
into the lower chamfered face of the imposts; but 
the hood-moulding, of the same width, projects 
4 in. from the wall, so as to have its outer face flush 
with the vertical face of the imposts (see Fig. 
168). 

The eastern arch is of considerably greater — 
elaboration. It is also round-headed, but its 
through-stone voussoirs are shaped so as to show 
a plain square arris towards the chancel, a narrow 
three-quarter-roll on the western arris, and a wide 
half-roll on the soffit. These mouldings are — 
continued down the jambs, which are also of 
through-stones. In plan, the capitals and bases also 
continue the same mouldings, while in vertical sec- 
tion they are in part cylindrical and in part conical. 
The capitals are separated from the shafts by 
a narrow, rounded fillet; then follows a tall, 
conical section; then a slightly less tall cylindrical 
section; and finally a quirked and chamfered 
abacus. Each base begins from the plinth with a 
vertical cylindrical section, which is followed by 
two tapering conical sections, separated by a 
narrow step. The plinth is a bold cubical block 
which projects appreciably beyond the base and 
forms a strong support for the whole composi- 
tion. 

The ground floor of the tower is now well lit 
by the Early English lancet in its south wall. It 
is also covered by a stone barrel-vault which has 
a cross-bay to accommodate the head of this 
lancet. The vault has been claimed as probably 
Anglo-Saxon,' but the cross-bay suggests that it is 
an insertion of the thirteenth century or later. In 
the first-floor chamber of the tower, the present 
stone floor is about 3 ft below the original door- 
ways which open to the east and west; and 


* Editorial, T. Bristol Glos. Arch. S. 53 (1931), 37: 
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FIG. 168. LANGFORD, OXFORDSHIRE 
Details of the two arches of the tower. Note the much greater elaboration of the eastern arch. Note also that, while 


the jambs of both openings are built of through-stones, the western arch is not, although its voussoirs would have been 
much easier to form from single stones than was the case with the complicated mouldings of the eastern arch. 


this fact would also argue against assigning an 
Anglo-Saxon date to the vault. 

Above the arches of the tower, doorways 
opened eastward and westward through the walls, 
and these may still be seen from the nave and 
the chancel. Both doorways are square-headed, 
and that towards the nave has its western face 
carefully framed in dressed. stone, with ‘Escomb 
fashion’ jambs, chamfered bases, and a flat lintel. 
The doorway towards the chancel, now blocked, 
has a stone lintel, but its jambs are built of the 
same rough flat picces of undressed rubble as the 
walls themselves. Moreover, in the first-floor 
chamber, the faces of both doorways have jambs 
of rough rubble construction. It therefore seems 
to follow that the opening towards the nave was 
meant to be seen from the nave, whereas the 
others were internal openings in upper chambers, 
that is to say that both the tower and the chancel 
had upper chambers, with floors at the level of 
the sills of these doorways, while the doorway 
towards the nave would probably have been 
approached from a stair or a gallery. 
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The eastern and western faces of the tower 
towards the chancel and the nave are plastered, 
and it is not now possible to see any traces of the 
original side walls of the Anglo-Saxon. nave and 
chancel. Towards the east, however, the line of 
the original roof is visible on the upper part of the 
wall, above the upper doorway; and this gives 
some indication that the chancel was narrower 
than the tower. The north and south faces of the 
original western quoins of the tower may be seen 
within. the parts of the aisles which overlap the 
tower; and these quoins continue to the floor, thus 
proving that the original nave did not overlap 
the sides of the tower. It seems impossible now 
to decide with certainty whether the present tall 
Norman arcades of the nave are in the alignment 
of the original Anglo-Saxon walls (or are even 
cut through them) or whether, as at Barton- 
on-Humber, the building to the west of the 
tower was narrower than the tower. The very 
tall and thin character of the arcades seems, how- 
ever, to give some support for the former hypo- 


thesis. 


24-2 


LANGFORD 


THE ROODS 


The two Roods now built into the gable and the 
east wall of the south porch do not strictly come 
within the scope of this book, because they are 
clearly not in their original architectural setting; 
but they are of much too great interest and 
importance to be passed over without brief 
reference. The larger one in the east wall, although 
mutilated, and without the head of Christ, has an 
exceptional simple dignity; and is important as 
one of the few early examples in this country in 
which Christ is shown in a long, clerical garment 
with sleeves. Attention should be drawn to the 
deep undercutting of the sleeves and of the folds 
of the skirt, and to the simple knot of the girdle. 
The long fingers should also be noted, and the 
way in which they pass over a vertical moulding 
on the face of the stone. This is of importance in 
relation to the fragment of the Rood at Bitton, 
Gloucestershire, which shows a similar hand, 
emerging from a wide-ended sleeve, and passing 
over a similar vertical moulding. 

The second sculpture is on a much smaller 
scale, in the gable of the porch, and has been 
incorrectly reassembled, so that the figures of 
St Mary and St John are looking away from the 
crucified Christ; it shows the figure of Christ dis- 
torted, no doubt to indicate the intensity of His 
human suffering, as in the Rood at Breamore; 
whereas the peaceful and dignified figure of the 
larger Langford Rood was, by contrast, intended 
to show divine majesty standing above human 
suffering. 

The date of these sculptures has been the sub- 
ject of some controversy. The larger figure is 
dated by Clapham to the tenth century, and both 
sculptures are dated by Talbot Rice to about 1020, 
but Kendrick firmly places the large Langford 
Rood in the twelfth century.' The relation between 
the Bitton and Langford Roods seems to us to 
give an, important new piece of evidence in 
favour of the pre~Conquest date, for the feet of 
the Bitton Rood are in situ in a pre-Conquest 
structure. 


7 A. W. Clapham (1930), pl. 61. Also ‘Some disputed 
examples of pre-Conquest sculpture’, Anf. 25 (1951), 
193-4; D. T. Rice, English Art, 871-1100 (Oxford, 1952), 
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DIMENSIONS 


The tower is slightly oblong in plan, wi 
internal dimensions of 13 ft 8 in. from east to we 
and 12 ft 3 in. from north to south. Its east wa 
is 3 ft 8 in. thick and the others are about 3 ft 3 in 
Excluding the Norman capping, the tower jg 
about $5 ft in height. 

The western tower-arch is 7 ft wide and 14 ft 
tall, and the eastern arch is 7 ft 3 in. by 15 ft 8 in. 

The double-splayed windows have apertures 
$ in. wide and 2 ft tall, cut in stone slabs which 
are placed at 2 ft from the inner face of the wall: 
and at that inner face the windows are splayed if 
3 ft in width by 5 ft 7 in. in height. The doorways 
leading east and west from the upper chamber 
are both about 6 ft tall, with their sills about 3 ft 
above the present floor. Both doorways taper 
slightly upwards and their widths at the sills are 
2 ft 3 in. (east) and 2 ft 8 in. (west). 

The individual lights of the double belfry 


windows are each 2 ft 6in. wide and about 8 ft tall. 


REFERENCES 
These have been fully given in the footnotes. 


LASTINGHAM 
Yorkshire, North Riding 


Map sheet 92, reference SE 728904 


ST MARY 


Bases in crypt, impost in chancel; and possibly lower 
patt of north wall of chancel, with string-course 
in situ: period uncertain 


The foundation of the monastery at Lastingham, 
about 3 miles north-east of Kirkby Moorside, is 
told in considerable detail by Bede (H.E. m, 23). 
Ethelwald, king of Deira, asked Bishop Cedd of 
the East Saxons to build a monastery to which the 
king might go to offer prayers and to hear the 
Word, and in which he might be buried when 
he died. Cedd accordingly chose a place among 


98-106, and pls. 114 and 17; T. D. Kendrick, Late Saxon 
and Viking Art (London, 1949), $1-2. 


ey and distant mountains which looked more 
-e a lurking place for robbers and a retreat for 
cid beasts than a habitation for men. After Cedd 
‘d his brother had fasted here for the forty days 
* Lent, the monastery was founded here, and 
as for many years under Cedd’s direction. He 
ventually died there, and was buried first in the 
ypen but later on the right hand of the altar in 
“church of stone dedicated in honour of the 
Mother of God. 

The present apsidal church is mainly of Norman 
ond later date, and is of considerable interest in 
jtself, It is difficult to be certain that any fabric 
has remained in situ from the pre-Conquest 
‘church, but the antiquity of the site as a place of 
‘Christian worship and burial is indicated by the 
large number of Anglo-Saxon carved stones which 
are to be seen in the crypt. 

The four Norman columns which support the 
vault of the crypt rest on bulbous bases whose 
form suggests pre-Conquest rather than Norman 
workmanship. These, therefore, seem to be xe- 
used fabric from an earlier church, as is also the 
carved impost at the west of the eastern arch of 
the south arcade in the church. This impost is 
constructed of two separate stones, which do not 
quite match in size, and which are carved with 
quite different patterns. The southern stone has on 
its vertical face a pattern of diaper and of inter- 
locking half-circles; on. its chamfered face it has 
a pattern of coiled strands whose loops give an 
impression of upright palmate leaves. The northern 
stone has on its vertical face a pattern of interlace 
and of interlocking circles; while its chamfered. 
face bas an. unusual scroll pattern of a weak and 
late character. 

The lower part of the outer north wall of the 
crypt and of the chancel is of roughly squared 
stone with much larger stones for its side-alternate 
quoins. The fabric is in marked contrast to that of 
the remainder of the church, and it is bounded 
above by a string-course, which is now sadly 
weathered, but which seems to be of pre-Conquest 
character, In section it is fundamentally square, 
but with a quarter-round moulding cut into its 
lower angle. The vertical face is ornamented with 
patterns of interlace and of interlocking circles, 
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all of which are now too weathered to be inter- 
preted in detail. The section is, however, like that 
of the lower string-course at Milborne Port, 
and it suggests to us a date in period C, towards 
the end of the Anglo-Saxon era. 


REFERENCES 


G. Rowe, ‘Lastingham and Kirkdale’, A.AS.R. 12 
(1873-4), 202-10. Church dated c. 1160, p. 203. 
Plan of crypt. Description of pre-Conquest carved 
stones, 204-6. 


C. C. Honess, ‘Pre-Conquest churches of Northumbria’, 
Reliquary, n.s., 8 (1894), 193-205. Lastingham, 196-8. 
Note that Dr J. C. Cox had drawn attention to the 
survival of pre-Conquest fabric in the piers on the 
south of the choir. Norman work dated to ¢. 1078. 


J.C. Wait, The Monastic Church of Lastingham (York, 
1894). Ina review of this book (Antiquary, 30 (1894), 
230) the anonymous reviewer states his firm con- 
viction that parts of the four piers of the crypt are 
Anglo-Saxon. 


LAUGHTON-EN-LE- 
MORTHEN 
Yorkshire, West Riding 
Map sheet 103, reference SK 517882 
Figure $14 


ALL SAINTS 


Part of north and west walls, with north doorway: 
period C 


The graceful Perpendicular spire of All Saints 
church serves as a landmark for the small village of 
Laughton-en-le-Morthen, which, although only 
to miles east from the centre of Sheffield, still 
stands in a district of woods and fields, in a 
pleasantly rolling landscape. An extensive motte 
and bailey earthwork immediately to the west of 
the church is now largely included in the church- 
yard. 

The architectural history of the church is not 
easy to disentangle from the present fabric, but 
the Rev. T. Rigby recorded that the present 
church is the third to stand on the site.? The first 
was an Anglo-Saxon church of which some parts 


tT. Rigby, J.B.A.A., 2nd ser., 10 {1904}, 189-98. 
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FIG, 169. LAUGHTON-EBN-LE-MORTHEN, YORKSHIRE (W.R.) 


Blevation, section at AA, and plan of the early door and walling at the north-west of the later medieval church. 
B, destroyed east wall of porticus, C, surviving east quoin of porticus, in well-defined long-and-short formation; 


D, later medieval buttresses. 


still remain, built in dark brown gritstone which 
contrasts sharply with the white stone of the rest 
of the fabric. This church may have fallen out of 
use as a result of William the Conqueror’s harrying 
of the north after the rebellion of 1069-70. The 
second church, late-Norman in style and built of 
white Roche Abbey stone, was ruined during 
the Insurrection of the Barons in the reign of 
Edward II; and it was replaced in 1377 by the 
present church, dedicated to All Saints. Of the 
Anglo-Saxon church there certainly remains a 
section of north and west wall, at the west end of 
the north aisle, with the fine doorway illustrated 
by Rickman in 1836 in his first list of twenty 


20 ft 


Anglo-Saxon. churches.! Mr Rigby also claimed 
that the lower parts of the present walls of the 
chancel, built of the same brownish stone, are 
relics of the original church. The east wall of the 
chancel is indeed of the same brown gritstone as 
the Anglo-Saxon walling at the north-west, and 
of similar large blocks of roughly squared stone. — 
Moreover it stands on a simple plinth of two 
square orders of the same brown stone. But, 
intervening between this plinth and the walling 
above, is a chamfered plinth which is mitred 
round the Norman buttresses of the upper part 

the wall. Both this chamfered plinth and the 


Norman buttresses are of white stone and there- 


* T. Rickman, Arch. 26 (1836), 32-3. 
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fre. if the east wall is largely Anglo-Saxon as 
i. a ed by Rigby, these buttresses and the cham- 
fered plinth must have been inserted later. On the 
ich ole, we incline to the view that the brown 
stone in the upper part of the wall is re-used 
material, and that the wall is of Norman date. 
This leaves as an open question whether the two 
courses of plinth are survivals, in situ, from the 
original church. 

The undoubted Anglo-Saxon remains at the 
west of the north aisle comprise about 15 ft of 
north wall, including the doorway described 
below, together with about 11 ft of west wall. A 
Jong-and-short quoin at the north-west angle is 
concealed on the north by a later buttress, but its 
‘western face is visible, and it has survived with 
only the slight damage that was caused by the 
ponding of the buttress into it. At the east of the 
early wall, and again partly concealed by a later 
buttress, is the north face of another long-and- 
short quoin. This quoin, together with confirma- 
tory evidence which is visible internally, serves to 
show that the surviving Anglo-Saxon fabric was 
a porch or chapel of total external extent from 
east to west of about 17 ft 6 in. The most probable 
interpretation of such a building seems to be that 
it formed part of a complex of western chambers; 
since at Brixworth and Monkwearmouth the 
north and south doorways, in the surviving parts 
of the western porticus, indicate lateral chambers 
- at the west of the church. 

The walling itself is of the brown gritstone 
already mentioned, in blocks of varying size, 
roughly squared and laid with some regard to 
regular coursing. The walls stand on a square 
plinth of three courses of the same stone set for- 
ward about 10 in, in all; and separate projecting 
square bases are set on top of the plinth, to support 
the quoins, and the strip-work which outlines the 
doorway. The plinth is returned round the north- 
western angle and may be inferred to have turned 
southward similarly at the north-eastern angle, 
where it is concealed by the later buttress; in any 
event it does not continue along the remainder of 
the north wall of the north aisle. 

The doorway itself is the feature on which 
Rickman based his identification of the church as 
Anglo-Saxon so long ago as 1836. It is boldly 
Outlined by strip-work which rises, with its own 
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rudely shaped square bases, from the main plinth, 
to support similar square imposts for the semi- 
circular hood-mould over the doorway. The 
outlining frame of strip-work has survived com- 
plete, but the doorway has been ruthlessly cut 
away to allow the insertion of a medieval door- 
way of no merit. There now remain of the original 
doorway only the arched head and the mutilated 
imposts, but these are sufficient to define the size of 
the opening and to indicate its original character, 
as an. opening which was cut straight through the 
wall, without any internal rebate. Both extern- 
ally and internally the arched head has twelve 
voussoirs, and there is therefore a strong indica- 
tion that these are through-stones. They are well 
laid and closely jointed, of considerably greater 
length along the radius than round the cir- 
cumference of the arch, and they are all worked 
with a small rebate near the arris, as though for 
decoration. 

The hood-moulding is of large stones, most of 
which extend round considerable lengths of the 
circumference. They are mostly larger than the 
area of the raised hood-moulding itself, and the 
remainder of their surface is cut back flush with 
the surface of the wall. 

Internally, a straight vertical joint marks the 
position where the Anglo-Saxon north wall at the 
west of the north aisle joins the thicker medieval 
north wall. This joint is at a distance of 14 ft 5 in. 
from the north-western angle of the north aisle, 
and from this joint westward, for a distance of 
about 2 ft trin., the walling is irregular and 
roughly surfaced, no doubt as the result of the 
cutting away of the eastern wall of the Anglo- 
Saxon porticus, which at this point must have run 
southward. 

The jambs of the original doorway seem to have 
been suffered to remain, internally, built of stones 
which are coursed with those of the wall. The 
arched head has also survived, of twelve well- 
shaped voussoirs, which are decorated, like the 
exterior face, by the cutting of a shallow rebate 
near the arris. 

In the south wall of the chancel is a large, tri- 
angular-headed piscina, which Rigby claimed as 
Anglo-Saxon. As mentioned above, we doubt 
whether the walls of the chancel in their present 
form can be regarded as pre-Conquest; and the 
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triangular shape of the head of the piscina does 
not seem to us to be sufficient evidence for 
justifying its claim to such a date. 


DIMENSIONS 


The surviving north-west porticus is 11 ft 6 in. 
in internal extent from east to west, with the north 
doorway almost exactly centrally placed. The 
north wall is 2 ft 8 in. in thickness and the west 
wall 2 ft 10 in.; the indications on the interior of 
the north wall suggest a thickness of 2 ft 11 in. for 
the demolished east wall. 

The north doorway was about 3 ft 4in. in 
width and about ro ft 2 in. tall. 
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LAVENDON 
Buckinghamshire 


Map sheet 146, reference SP 915536 


ST MICHAEL 
West tower, nave, and part of chancel: period C 


About 9 miles west of Bedford, on the way to 
Northampton, Lavendon’s pleasant raised church- 
yard is likely to be noticed by the passing motorist 
chiefly because of the sharp corners which it 
imposes on the main road. The church itself is, 
however, well worth a visit: for the lower part 
of the west tower; the main walls of the nave, 
above the thirteenth-century arcades; and the 
western part of the south wall of the chancel are 
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all of late-Saxon workmanship. These ¢ 
parts of the church are built of flattish piec 
limestone rubble, roughly coursed, and 
quoins of the same material; by contrast, the la 
walls of the aisles and of the eastern part of 
chancel are of larger rubble, with dressed-stor 
quoins. 

The tall, unbuttressed -west tower now ca 
a fifteenth-century belfry, but the lower stage, 
itself over 50 ft in height, is marked as of pre 
Conquest workmanship by the absence of dressed 
stone in the quoins, and by its gaunt walls, which 
rise sheer from the ground, without any decora- 
tion, and without string-courses or off-sets to mark 
the interior floor-levels. No windows have sur- 
vived in the east face, but each of the other faces 
has three; and an area of disturbed walling below — 
the clock in the east face suggests that there may 
originally have been a window at this point to 
match the uppermost in each of the other faces. 
These uppermost windows, probably the belfry 
windows of the original tower, are tall, natrow, 
round-headed openings, with jambs of rubble 
like the walls, and heads arched in similar flat 
pieces of undressed stone, laid with considerable 
disregard for radial setting. Vertically below in 
each face is a much smaller but otherwise similar 
window to light the first-floor chamber, and again 
vertically below yet a third window, also small, 
to light the ground floor. 

Below the uppermost Anglo-Saxon windows, 
the tower is surrounded by a band of masonry 
set in herring-bone fashion, possibly for decorative 
effect; and built into the south face of the tower as 
part of its eastern quoin is a piece of stone carved 
with an interlacing pattern. 

All four quoins of the original nave may be 
seen, in the form of straight vertical joints between 
the smaller rubble walling of the original fabric 
and the larger rubble of the later medieval east 
and west walls of the aisles. There is no evidence 
of early work in the north wall of the chancel, 
but the western half of the south wall, containing @ 
thirteenth-century lancet window and a blocked 
doorway, is of the same smaller rubble as the 
tower and the nave, in contrast with the later 
fabric of the eastern half of the same wall, in 
which there is a three-light window of late 
fifteenth-century form. In the earlier walling, 


above the pointed head of the blocked doorway 
and no doubt partially destroyed when the door- 
way was inserted, there may be clearly seen the 
‘ambs and round head of a blocked window, 
‘similar to those of the tower, thus confirming that 
this part of the wall is contemporary with the 
tower and nave. There is some slight indication of 
an inward curve of this early wall towards its 
eastern end, as if the original chancel had been 
apsidal; but the evidence is hardly conclusive. 

The internal walls of the nave and the tower are 
heavily plastered, but the tower-arch, with square 
jambs, simple square imposts, and round head of a 
single square order, is consistent with the Anglo- 
Saxon workmanship of the tower. So also is the 
tall, narrow, round-headed doorway high up in 
the west wall of the nave, leading to the first floor 
of the tower. The walls of the early nave have 
been pierced with arcades of three bays, about the 
beginning of the thirteenth century; and over the 
eastern pointed arch of thenorth arcade there is now 
exposed the round head of an Anglo-Saxon win- 
dow, roughly turned in flat stones, laid with even 
less attention to radial setting than in the windows 
of the tower. The outer face of this window is not 
exposed in the aisle, so that it is not possible to 
settle whether the splay was single or double, but 
there seems little reason to doubt that it was 
single. 


DIMENSIONS 


The internal dimensions of the nave are 48 ft by 
16 ft, and its side walls are 2 ft 6 in. thick. The 
tower, somewhat irregularly laid out, is about 
11 ft 6 in. from east to west internally and about 
6 in, broader from north to south, with walls only 
2 ft 8 in. thick. The tower-arch is 7 ft 4 in. wide, 
and 10 ft 2 in. tall, while the upper door, with its 
sill about 17 ft above the floor, is about 1 ft 6 in. 
wide and 6 ft tall. 

The blocked window in the south wall of the 
chancel is referred to by the Royal Commission 
on Historical Monuments as being ‘set high in the 
wall’, To us it seems to be set exceptionally low 


letter dated 6 October 1958. 
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for an Anglo-Saxon window, the crown of its 
arched head being only 8 ft above the ground. 
The aperture of this window was about 13 in. 
wide; and about 20 in. in height remains from the 
crown to the head of the later doorway. 
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tower from the north, facing p. 330. 
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Hampshire 
Map sheet 168, reference SU 497490 


ST MARY THE VIRGIN 


North-east quoin of long-and-short construction: 


demolished 


The old parish church of St Mary, in the grounds 
of Laverstoke House, about 2 miles east of 
Whitchurch, became the mortuary chapel of the 
Portal family in 1874. Details of its condition at 
the beginning of the twentieth century are given 
in the Victoria County History, and Baldwin 
Brown (p. 464) recorded that the north-east 
quoin of its nave was in good. long-and-short 
technique. Before 1958 it had ‘reached the point 
where very costly repair would be required, while 
its future use for any purpose was impossible 
since for most of the year it stands in a swampy 
field now some way from any habitation’.? A 
faculty was obtained for its demolition. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave was 28 ft 10 in. by 19 ft 3 in. imter- 
nally, and the chancel 18 ft 8in. by 13 ft 4in. 
(V.C.H.). 
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V.C.H., Hampshire and the I.o.W. 4 (London, 1911), 209. 
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© The reason cited above for the demolition of the church was kindly given to us by Sir Francis Portal, in a 
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FIG, I70, LEDSHAM, YORKSHIRE (W.R.) 


General plan showing the sequences of development. A, blocked and partially destroyed Anglo-Saxon windows above 
post-Norman north arcade; B, blocked complete Anglo-Saxon window in south wall of nave; C, single jambs of 
blocked and partially destroyed Anglo-Saxon windows; D, upper parts of jambs and complete head of blocked 
Anglo-Saxon doorway above post-Norman south doorway; E, complete Anglo-Saxon window in use, with similar 
window at first-floor level above; F, complete Anglo-Saxon doorway in use; G, Norman tower-arch with Anglo- 
Saxon window at first-floor level above; H, Anglo-Saxon chancel-arch; J, positions of pieces of early cross-shaft built 


into post-Norman north wall. 


LEDSHAM 
Yorkshire, West Riding 


Map sheet 97, reference SE 456297 
Figures 515-18 


ALL SAINTS 


Lower part of west tower, and nave walls: 
period A, with later additions 


Although the church of All Saints at Ledsham, 
about 10 miles east of Leeds, and once in the 
Forest of Elmet, is of quite outstanding interest, it 
appears so far to have received very little attention. 
Clapham does not mention it, and Baldwin Brown 
appears to have been misled into regarding it as of 
late-Saxon date by a number of features which are 
undoubtedly later insertions. The church now 
comprises a western tower, with spire; a nave with 


north aisle and south porch; and a chancel with 
north chapel and vestry. Of this fabric the main 
walls of the nave, the lower part of the tower, and 
part at least of the walls of the south porch are 
Anglo-Saxon, of an early type. 


OUTLINE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY 

The history of the fabric may be summarized 
as follows. The early Anglo-Saxon structure, of 
brown sandstone, was a simple aisleless nave, with 
a small chancel of which no trace now remains. 
To this there was added, after a short interval, a 
gabled western porch, with two storeys corres- 
ponding to the levels of the two windows in the 
south face of the tower. At about the same time 
a southern porticus was added, and possibly a 
similar one to balance it on the north. After the 
Conquest the western porch was converted into 
a tower, with a Norman belfry stage of white 
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Tadcaster stone; the original Anglo-Saxon west 
doorway was replaced by the present much larger 
Norman tower-arch; and the south chapel was 
converted into a porch of entry by cutting an 
outer doorway through its south wall. In the 
‘thirteenth century the walls of the nave were 
continued eastward to form a much larger 
‘chancel, to which in the fourteenth century a 
wide north aisle or chapel was added. Notwith- 
standing these alterations, the original chancel- 
arch appears to have survived intact, save for the 
addition at some later date of a debased pelea 
ornament on its imposts. In the fifteenth century 
a wide north aisle was added to the nave, opening 
to it through three tall, pointed arches, above 
which the four blocked Anglo-Saxon north 
windows may still be seen. The stone spire and 
the two large Perpendicular south windows of the 
nave ate also of this period. 

The church was restored by Henry Curzon in 
1871, when the outer archway of the south porch 
was given its present Gothic form. The western 
Anglo-Saxon window on the south side of the 
nave appears to have been blocked during the 
course of this restoration; while the south door- 
way of the tower, which had previously been 
blocked, was then reopened. The present orna- 
mental strip-work round this doorway, and its 
curious carved imposts, appear in the main to date 
from Curzon’s restoration, but it has so far proved 
impossible to find out exactly what their earlier 
form was. 


THE NAVE 


The south and west walls of the nave survive 
almost intact, made of well-coursed, roughly 
dressed brown sandstone, with exceptionally 
large stones for the quoining, which is visible at 
both ends of the south wall and at the north-west 
angle, laid in careful side-alternate fashion as at 
Escomb and Jarrow. 

The blocked, round-headed, internally splayed, 
original windows call for special description. 
Externally their heads are cut in the lower faces 
of single rectangular lintels, and their jambs are 
coursed with the walling. Internally their heads 
are arched with well-laid voussoirs and their 
jambs are quite distinct from the coursing of the 
wall, with some tendency towards the use of 
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alternating upright and flat stones in the manner 
referred to by Baldwin Brown as “Escomb 
fashion’. The windows are of interest by reason. of 
their size also, for the external aperture is 23 in. 
wide by 51 in. high, splaying internally to become 
32 in. wide by 78 in. high, with the internal sills 
just over 12 ft above the floor (see Fig. 171, D). 


THE WESTERN PORCH AND TOWER 


No part of the original western porch was built 
at the same time as the nave, for its walls are 
nowhere in bond with those of the main fabric; 
but that it closely followed the building of the 
nave may be inferred not only from the similarity 
of its two south windows to those of the nave but 
also from the close similarity of the general 
fabric and the quoining. 

Baldwin Brown (p. 193) says there is no sus- 
picion that the western tower at Ledsham was 
built on an earlier porch, but in this opinion he 
must have been mistaken, for in the eastern 
wall of the present clock-chamber there is clearly 
visible the patched scar of the original roof-line, 
which shows the junction of the gabled Anglo- 
Saxon. porch with the west wall of the Anglo- 
Saxon nave (see Fig. $18). 

As at first built, the western porch was of two 
floors and a gabled roof-space. Although no trace 
now remains of the original first floor, its former 
existence may be inferred from the existing upper 
south window and the corresponding eastern 
window towards the nave. The present first floor 
of the tower is at about the height of the ceiling of 
the original upper chamber, above which the 
internal walling ceases to be of carefully laid, well- 
dressed stone, and becomes of rough workmanship 
suitable to a space that might have been left 
unoccupied or used as a belfry. 

The present tower-arch may with certainty be 
regarded as a Norman insertion, probably in 
replacement of a western doorway such as still 

exists at Monkwearmouth. That the arch is a later 
insertion is clearly indicated by the way its imposts 
are not coursed with the walling, and by its head 
having run so close to the window above it that 
the sill has been built up by one course. More- 
over, the original first floor of the porch would 
have run across the open head of an arch of this 
size (see L, in Fig. 171). 
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FIG. I7I. LEDSHAM, YORKSHIRE (wW.R.) 


The south wall of the nave and porch. A, original upper window of porch; B, original lower window of porch; 
C, original south doorway of porch, round-headed externally and square-headed internally; D, surviving original 
window of nave; E, F, partially surviving original windows; G, window conjectured by analogy with windows 
in north wall; H, pattially surviving tall doorway, square-headed on south and round-headed on north; J, Norman 
tower-arch; K, original chancel-arch; L, conjectural original level of first floor in west porch, at same depth below 
window A as is ground floor below window B; Q, surviving megalithic quoins of nave; W, later windows of Per- 
pendicular design, The upper diagram shows an exterior elevation of the south wall of the church, and a section through 
the side walls of the porch. The lower diagram represents a section through the centre of the church, looking south- 


ward so as to see the interior face of the south wall. 


The eastern window close above the tower-arch 
deserves special mention. That it has always been 
a window and not a doorway may be regarded as 
certain, because of its close similarity of construc- 
tion to that of the two southern windows, and 
also because its jambs and head are not cut straight 
through the wall like those of Anglo-Saxon 
doorways, but are splayed towards the interior of 
the tower. Baldwin Brown (p. 464) mistakenly 
refers to this opening as ‘the usual east doorway 
over the tower arch’, but it is of interest to note 
that at Monkwearmouth, where it is also known 
that a western porch was added soon after the nave 


was built, there is, as at Ledsham, a round-headed, 


early Anglo-Saxon window above the western 
doorway of the nave. At Monkwearmouth, 
however, the western doorway has survived and. 
has not, as at Ledsham, been replaced by a 
Norman tower-arch. 

The remarkable south doorway has been left to 
the end because it is the most difficult and contro- 
versial feature. From outside it is a round-headed 
opening 2 ft 4in. wide by 5 ft 7in. high, with 
jambs of square section, rather shallow imposts, 
and a round-arched head of seven well-laid 
voussoirs. The whole doorway is outlined by a 
band of strip-work, which is carried up beside the 
jambs and round the head. The difficult features 
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Present plan at level of columns 


Original plan at level of windows is. 


20 30 ft 


FIG. 172, LEDSHAM, YORKSHIRE (wR) 


The north wall of the nave, with its four partially surviving 


windows above the later medieval arcade. A, Anglo-Saxon 


window from west porch to nave, with sill raised during insertion of Norman tower-arch; B, Norman tower-arch; 


C, Anglo-Saxon chancel-arch. 


are this strip-work and the imposts. In the first 
place the imposts are not the usual Anglo-Saxon. 
square blocks but are rounded off below; next, 
they do not continue across the wall-face to inter- 
sect the strip-work but instead end oddly against 
it; finally, both the imposts and the strip-work are 
enriched with ornament, which Baldwin Brown 
describes in some detail, adding: “The work, 
which seems to have been renewed, is essentially the 
same in design as the bands round the Deerhurst 
font of about the tenth century, but this need not 
drive the date of Ledsham back as the vine scroll 
has a very long life history.’ A better appreciation 
of the true value of this ornament as evidence of the 
history of the church was given by J. E. Morris,’ 
who wrote: ‘The imposts. . .and the hood (which 
goes down to the ground) are unhappily mere 
modern restoration.’ It is, however, not possible 
to dismiss the strip-work and its ornament as a 
straightforward addition by Curzon in 1871, for 
Sir Stephen Glynne’s description of the church as 
he saw it in 1862 contains the following reference 
to the doorway :? 


The tower is Norman, and apparently of an early 
character, without buttress, stair turret, or western door, 
but having on the south side a remarkable door-arch, not 
unlike that at Laughton-le-Morthen, and not placed in 
the centre, the arch on imposts and with horizontal bands 
below on each jamb. Some rude sculpture also appears 
in the jambs, and within the large arch is another 
smaller one closed. 


It is a matter for great regret that Glynne made no 
sketch of what he saw, but it is clear from his des- 
cription that the opening as it existed before 1871 
had strip-work round it, and also that the strip- 
work was of a simpler form than at present. The 
same is also indicated by plans and elevations made 
by Curzon in connexion with his restoration, but 
unfortunately these do not show clearly what the 
earlier form was. 

The interior face of the doorway, which appears 
to have survived unchanged in its original form, 
is of no little interest. The head is flat, formed of a 
single lintel, and the jambs are rebated 2 in. behind 
those of the outer face, for the hanging of a door. 
There seems good ground for regarding this 
arrangement as an original feature, which should 


' a nn 


is J. E. Morris, The West Riding of Yorkshire, Methuen’s 
Little Guides, 3rd ed. (London, 1932), 334. 


2 Yorks. Arch. J. 24 (1916-17), 206. 
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be compared with the early north doorway at 
Escomb and, so far as the jambs are concerned, 
with the side openings of the west porch at 
Monkwearmouth. 


THE SOUTH PORTICUS 


At first sight the present south porch of entry 
is an ordinary medieval building, but that it 
was originally a lateral porticus becomes apparent 
when the remarkable remains above the medieval 
inner doorway are correctly interpreted as those 
of a tall, narrow doorway originally opening 
outwards from the nave. The true character of this 


FIG. 173. LEDSHAM, YORKSHIRE (w.R.) 
Details of the south window of the tower. 


doorway may be seen because its round-arched 
head towards the nave rests on jambs that are 
only 24 in. apart, while on the south face of the 
wall not only does the flat lintel head rest on 
jambs 28 in. apart, but also the head itself is about 
2 in. higher, thus completing the rebate for a door 
that opened southward. Moreover, since this 
doorway has been blocked from the time of the 
formation of the medieval doorway below, it 
seems fair to deduce that the similarly rebated 
jambs and flat lintel head of the south doorway 
of the tower are original features and not later 
adaptations. 

It is difficult to be certain about the date of the 
main fabric of the south porch except to say that it 
is certainly later than that of the nave, because, 
like the west porch, it is not in bond. It has no 
overlying Norman. fabric, as the west porch has, 
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to prove its pre-Conquest nature, but its yall 
is of similar thickness and general character, 
its quoins are of fairly large stones set in side 
alternate fashion, so that there is an indication of 
similar date, although the upper courses may 

have been replaced. The present south arch 
entry, in Gothic form, was built in 1871 in teplace- 
ment of an earlier opening, whose form is nop 
known except thatits jambs are shown.on Curzonis . 
plan as having been cut square through the wall, 
with small, square projections on either face. This 
is a form which it would be difficult to explain 


as the work of medieval builders unless, as at 


Bishopstone, it represented a Norman doorway 
cut through an earlier wall. 

The remarkable height of the doorway from the 
nave deserves further mention. It was an opening 
only 2ft wide and no less than 14 ft high; at 
Worth, Sussex, the side doorways of the nave 
were of about this height, but they were about 
3 f 8 in. in width. It would be possible at Led- 
sham to postulate two doorways, one above the 
other, opening into a southern porticus of two 
storeys; but this would imply the need for upper 
windows in the porticus, and these do not exist. It 
therefore seems more reasonable to regard the 
doorway as an extreme example of the Anglo- 
Saxon love of tall, narrow openings, and to 
wonder whether such openings had some con- 
nexion with ritual, such as might be involved by 
the carrying of a tall cross in procession. 


Nilo windows have survived in the porch, but 
«had had a south window this would have dis- 


sppeared in the insertion of the outer doorway. 


EVIDENCE FOR AN EARLY DATE 


“The following reasons are advanced for sug- 
resting a date as early as the eighth century for 
¢ original aisleless nave and chancel at Ledsham: 


(a) The plocked side windows of the nave and the 
complete original south and east windows of the tower 
are similar in form to those in the west wall of St Peter’s 
church, Monkwearmouth, particularly as regards their 
monolithic exterior round heads, and their well-arched 
interior heads. 

(b) The blocked south doorway from the nave to the 
south porticus and. the complete original south doorway of 
the tower (except for its restored imposts and surround- 
ing strip-work) are an early form which can be paralleled, 
‘as regards the rebated jambs, by the side doorways of the 
west porch at Monkwearmouth, and, as regards the com- 
bination of a round head on one side with a flat lintel on 
the other, by fragmentary remains of a south doorway at 

ow and by complete doorways at Deerhurst. 

(c) The plan of a nave with a slightly later west porch 
js closely similar to that at Monkweatmouth, where also 
there was a splayed window at first-floor level opening 
from the church into the upper chamber of the porch. 

(a) The fabric of coursed, roughly squared stones, with 
much larger stones laid in side-alternate fashion for quoin- 
ing, is typical of the best period of early Northumbrian. 
church-building, as at Jarrow, Escomb, Corbridge and 
Seaham. 


By contrast, Baldwin Brown appears to have 
been led to assign a date in the eleventh century, by 
noting particularly: 


(a) That the tower-arch is of Norman. proportions and 
detail, including imposts with a quirked chamfer. 
(b) That the south doorway of the tower is surrounded 


Width 
outside (a) 
ft in. 
South window of nave { 0 
Lower south window of tower r 2 
Upper south window of tower t 2 
East window of tower 1 oe 
South doorway of tower 2 4 
South doorway of nave 2 0 


(a) It should be noted that the windows all narrow 
slightly towards the top. The widths given above are 
measured at the sill, and are about an inch greater than the 
widths at the shoulders. 
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with ornamental strip-work, and that even plain strip-work 
round openings does not normally appear until the later 
part of the Anglo-Saxon era. 


Reasons are, however, given above for believing 
that the tower-arch is indeed Norman, but a later 
insertion in an early Saxon wall; and that, before 
the restoration of 1871 the strip-work round the 
south door was of the earlier character still to be 
seen at Laughton-en-le-Morthen. It remains an 
open question whether that earlier strip-work was 
itself a later Anglo-Saxon addition to an originally 
plain doorway, or whether a simple form of 
strip-work can be regarded as having been used in 
quite early times. 

In conclusion it may be noted that as long ago 
as 1886 Bishop G.F. Browne appreciated the 
similarity between Ledsham and Monkwear- 
mouth; and in an article on the latter church he 
referred to the existing fabric at Ledsham as a 
guide to the original form of St Peter’s church 
soon after its erection by Benedict Biscop in 674." 

Built into the inner face of the north wall of the 
north aisle are two sections of cross-shaft carved 
with Anglian vine-scroll and with interlaced bird- 
like creatures. These clearly give no indication of 
date for the present fabric but give supporting 
evidence for the existence of a place of worship 
on the site from early times. 


DIMENSIONS 

The walls of the nave are between 2 ft 3 in. and 
2 ft 4in. in thickness and about 22 ft in height, 
while the internal dimensions of the nave itself are 
46 ft by 17 ft 4 in. 


——— 


Dimensions of doorways and windows 


Height of 

Width Height Height internal sill 

inside (a) outside inside above floor 
ft in. fi an: ft in. ft in. 
2g 4 3 6 6 G42 9 
2-8 2 33 4 40 2 
2 2 1 3 6 IZ 2 
Bk 2 9 4 0 ig. 
2 11 5 76) 5 1c) o Oo 
2 4° 14 0 14 2 o 0 


(b) Height above the exterior ground-level. 
(c) Height above floor, which is 9 in, above ground. 


? G.F. Browne, Notes on the Remains of the Original Church of St Peter at Monkwearmouth (Cambridge, 1886). 
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The tower is 12 ft 3in. from east to west 
internally, and only 9 ft 8 in. from north to 
south, Its walls are even thinner than those of 
the nave, varying between 2 ft and 2 ft 2in. in 
thickness. 

The tower-arch is 7 ft 4 in. wide and 11 ft 9 in. 
tall, and the chancel-arch is 8 ft by 15 ft. 


REFERENCES 


R. V. Tayzor, Ecclesiae Leodienses (London, 1875). 

H. M. Tayror, ‘Some little-known aspects of English 
Pre-Conquest Churches’, The Anglo-Saxons, ed. 
P. A. M. Clemoes (London, 1959), 137-58. Ledsham, 
144-52. 
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ST NICHOLAS 


North wall of nave, above later arcade: 
period C 


The small village of Leeds has an attractive 
setting, in rolling wooded country, about 5 miles 
east of Maidstone and a little to the south of the 
main road from London to Folkestone and 
Dover. Its church of St Nicholas has a remarkably 
massive Norman west tower, more reminiscent 
of a castle-keep than a church-tower. The aisled 
nave has no clear-storey, and in the wall above the 
lofty medieval arches the removal of plaster in 
1879 laid bare the outer faces of two round- 
headed windows, whose outward-splayed heads 
were 25 ft or more above the floor. Baldwin 
Brown (p. 465) records that in these double- 
splayed windows fragments were found of their 
wooden mid-wall shutters. He also suggests that 
they establish the original nave as having been 
only a little shorter eastward than it now is, but 
the logic of this argument is hard to understand, 
for the two windows now visible are so placed 
as to divide the wall into three roughly equal 
lengths. On the other hand there is no obvious 
change of wall structure to suggest that any part 
of the north wall is of different date from the 
windows. 

The two windows are clearly exposed in the 
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north face of the north wall but no trace of them i 
visible within the nave, nor is there any evidence 
of similar windows in the south wall. The north 
wall is 2ft 8in. thick and about 30% hig] J 
whereas the south wall is about 3 ft thick. The 


nave measures internally about 57 ft by 24 ft, 


LEICESTER 


Map sheet 121, reference SK 583045 
Figures 519, 520 


ST NICHOLAS 


Nave: period C, but possibly incorporating 
earlier fabric 


The interesting church of St Nicholas stands in the 
heart of Leicester, a little to the east of the Great 
Central Railway Station, and separated from it by 
an extensive area of Roman remains. The street 
beside the east end of the church has the unusual 
name of Holy Bones, and St Nicholas Street, 
which runs beside the south of the church, is 
part of the main road from Peterborough to 
Birmingham. Immediately to the west of the 
church, and separated from it only by a narrow 
footpath, stands the Jewry Wall, at one time 
thought to be the Roman west wall of the city of 
Ratae, but now established as the west wall of the 
basilican buildings, much of which must now lie 
beneath the church. The doorway in the Jewry 
Wall at the west of the church was not a city gate, 
but was the entrance to the basilica, approached 
up a broad flight of steps from the lower western 
area of shops, streets and baths, now exposed to 
view between the church and the railway station. 
Part of the site has recently been used for the 
erection of modern buildings but in a way which 
has preserved access to the Roman remains. 

It has long been a problem why this section. of 
the Jewry Wall should have remained more or less 
intact when all the remainder of the area was 
so thoroughly destroyed. An interesting solution 
proposed by Dr Kathleen Kenyon is that it was ; 
incorporated into an early Anglo-Saxon building, 
possibly a church erected on this site about the 


= when a bishopric was founded in Leicester.’ 
foundations, which were found connecting 
je wall to the church, were dated as post-Roman, 
earlier than any part of the present church. 
Dr Kenyon therefore suggested that the section of 
wall was incorporated into the west of an early 
Sa on predecessor of the present church; and that, 
having thereby escaped the major destruction of the 
Roman buildings, it was later spared, even although 
it was not incorporated into the late-Saxon church 
of which part has survived to this day. 

The small Anglo-Saxon aisleless church has 
suffered many changes since it was built; and it 
now forms part of a much larger structure, con- 
sisting of an aisled nave, a Norman central tower, 
and an Early English chancel with a Decorated 
chapel along the whole of its southern side. The 
modern south aisle opens to the nave through a 
single arch of immense span, which has cut away 
almost all the original south wall of the nave. The 
north aisle is also modern, but replaces an earlier 
one, which opened to the nave through the sur- 
viving Norman arcade of two arches. 

The two Norman arches were cut through the 
Anglo-Saxon wall, leaving a section of it as a pier 
between them, and leaving above their heads 
the two double-splayed round-headed window, 
which serve to fix the church as of late-Saxon 
workmanship. These small windows have splayed 
jambs of the same stone rubble construction as the 
walls in which they stand, but their heads are 
turned in two concentric courses of tiles, with an 
outline of similar tiles set round the circumference, 
closely following the pattern set by the Roman 
workmanship in the Jewry Wall. At the springing 
of these arched heads the tiles are not set radially 
but in a characteristically Anglo-Saxon fashion, 
with the first half-dozen on each side all canted up 
at a constant angle to the horizon. By contrast 
with many other Anglo-Saxon double-splayed 
windows, for example at Caversfield (Oxford- 
shire), Swanscombe (Kent), or Woodston (Hun- 
tingdonshire), these at Leicester, however, show 
much more understanding of the proper radial 
setting of voussoirs of an arch; and in the region 


* K.M. Kenyon, Excavations at the Jewry Wall Site, 
Leicester (Oxford, 1948), 8, 37, and pl. xxv. A perma- 
Ment see was not established in Leicester until 737, but 
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near the crown of the arch the tiles are laid logically 
along successive radii so that there is no need for 
the curious wedge which completes the arch in the 
other examples cited. 

The Norman tower, although heavily restored 
externally in recent times, presents many interest- 
ing early features internally, particularly the high 
doorways above the tower-arches in. its east and 
west walls. 

Externally the only major appearance of Anglo- 
Saxon workmanship is in the west wall of the 
nave, where the junction between the early work 
and the modern aisles is clearly shown by straight 
vertical joints. The north-west quoin has lost all 
but a couple of its original dressed stones, but the 
south-west quoin shows what appears to be well- 
laid, side-alternate quoining of quite large stones 
up the greater part of its height. The exact sizes of 
the stones cannot now be measured because their 
northern extent is obscured by a modern arch, 
which has been thrown across to the Jewry Wall, 
no doubt to resist the lateral thrust of the wide 
internal arch leading to the south aisle. 

A round-headed west doorway, about 9 ft wide 
and visible both internally and externally, now 
shows no obvious characteristics by which it 
might be dated with certainty, but its shape sug- 
gests that it is part of the Norman adaptation of 
the church, at the period of the addition of the 
central tower and the north aisle. 

At the north-east of the chancel, in the angle 
between two later buttresses, is a square quoin of 
the same type of stone, and of the same character, 
as the early quoining at the west. This may mark 
the eastern extent of the pre-Conquest church. 

It has recently been suggested that the two 
double-splayed windows in the north wall of 
the nave were originally single-splayed and were 
subsequently brought to their present form by the 
cutting away of parts of their outer faces. The 
argument has been carried further by suggesting 
that the supposed single-splayed original windows, 
with heads turned in tiles, resembled the seventh- 
century windows at Brixworth, and that they 
therefore pointed to an early date for the surviv- 


Cuthwine is known to have been in office there as a bishop 
in 679 (V.C.H. Leicestershire, 4 (1958), 384, and there 
could well have been a church at an earlier date). 
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ing north wall of the church.’ We believe that 
this argument will not bear close analysis. In the 
first place, although large, single-splayed windows 
like those at Brixworth or even those at Ledsham 
might be taken as evidence of an early date in the 
Anglo-Saxon era, small, single-splayed windows 
are found throughout the era and are not par- 
ticularly characteristic of an early period. More- 
over, the exterior faces of both windows, like the 
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FIG. 174. LEICESTER, ST NICHOLAS 


The interior face, anda plan, of the eastern window in the 
north wall of the nave of St Nicholas’s church. The 
dotted lines show what would be the effect of continuing 
the internal splays through to the outer face of the wall. 
See Figs. 19 and 520 for photographs of the inner and 
outer faces. 


interior faces, are arched with two concentric 
rows of tiles which seem to us to show conclusively 
that the present double splays existed from the 
first. For, if the outward splay had been pro- 
duced by cutting away part of the outer face, then 
either a complete row of tiles must have been 
removed, or else the surviving innermost row 
would be of incomplete tiles, whose inner parts 
had been hacked away. In fact, a further row of 
tiles could not be inserted in the outer face of either 
window without completely blocking it; and 
careful measurement shows that the tiles of the 
present inner rows of both windows are intact, 
since they are of the same length as all the other 


tiles. We therefore believe that these windoy 
should be accepted as having been double-splay 
from the outset, and as being valid evidence 9 

late-Saxon character of the part of the wall in whi 
they stand. This does not in any way invalid. 
Dr Kenyon’s hypothesis that the Jewry Wall 
incorporated into an early Saxon predecessor of 
the present church. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 40 ft long internally, and 17 ft 6 in, 
broad, with rubble walls 3 ft thick and now about 
30 ft high, but originally perhaps little more than 
20 ft. The double-splayed windows have aper- 
tures 11 in. wide and about 2 ft tall, splayed to 
become 2 ft 1 in. by 3 ft 6 in. in the inner face of 
the wall and 1 ft 8in. by 2 ft 3 in. externally. — 
Their sills are at present flat, and about 14 ft 
above the floor, but there are indications that the 
jambs extended lower before the Norman arches 


were cut through the wall. 
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ST ANDREW 
Round west tower: doubtfully Saxo-Norman 
About a mile west of Holt and beside the road to 
Fakenham, St Andrew’s church has a pleasant 


setting in a well-kept churchyard. Its round west 
tower of flints has some courses laid in herring- 


1 C.A.R. Radford, ‘The church of St Nicholas, Leicester’, Arch. J. 112 (1955), 161-3. Also V.C.H., Leicestershire, 


4 (London, 1958), 385. 
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FIG. 175. LEWES, SUSSEX 


The blocked doorway saved from the old church of St John-sub-Castro. A, section of the mouldings 
of the arch; B, section of the mouldings of the imposts; C, section of the mouldings of the jambs, 


bone fashion but has no features which would 
"give conclusive evidence of date. Apart from the 
four Perpendicular windows of the belfry, the 
windows are small, round-headed openings, whose 
flint-built jambs and. flint-arched heads give a 
tentative indication of Anglo-Saxon or Saxo- 
Norman technique, but whose wide interior 
splays are more indicative of Norman date. The 
tower-arch is, however, of the cruck-shaped 
type which is found in the late-Saxon Norfolk 
churches of West Barsham and Roughton. We 
have accordingly classified the church as doubt- 
fully Saxo-Norman and have included it here so 
that it may receive further study. 


DIMENSIONS 


The tower is about 9 ft in internal diameter, 
with walls about 3 ft 8 in. thick and about 50 ft 
high. The cruck-shaped tower-arch is 7 ft wide 
with jambs about 44 ft in thickness. 
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ST JOHN-SUB-CASTRO 
Door rebuilt in nineteenth-century church: period C 


An unexpected and interesting relic of the past has 
been preserved in the otherwise drab nineteenth- 
century flint and brick church of St John-sub- 
Castro, on the northern slopes of the castle hill at 
Lewes, close beside the banks of the River Ouse. 
The church stands in St John’s Terrace, off West 
Street and Offham Road, and the Anglo-Saxon 
doorway is built into the east wall of an organ 
chamber on the north side of its chancel.* 

Only the outer face of the doorway has been 
preserved. Its arched round head is built of thir- 
teen stones of very varying size and shape, cut 
with markedly non-radial joints, which, like those 
of the tower-arch at Bosham, are quite horizontal 
for the first few stones on either side. Both the 
arch and the jambs are of white stone, carved to 
represent three attached. shafts or rolls, which on 
the jambs are half-round in section, and which on 
the arch are more nearly square in form, but with 
rounded corners. 

The imposts project about 3 in. on the soffit and 
are returned about 3 ftalong the wall-face on either 
side of the door. They are rectangular in section, 


* The church is wrongly oriented, with its chancel 
pointing towards the north. The references in the text are 
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not to points of the compass but to directions relative to 
the chancel as if it were correctly oriented towards the east. 


25-2 


about 6 in. in height, and are ornamented by two 
parallel shallow grooves cut in their faces. 

Jessep compared this door to the remains in the 
north wall at Old Shoreham, but we see no real 
similarity.* The structure here is of a single order, 
enriched by mouldings, whereas the vestiges at 
Old Shoreham suggest a narrower and taller door- 
way of one square order outlined by square strip- 
work of a separate order. 

Another vestige of early work at Lewes has 
been built into the outer south wall of a vestry at 
the east end of the south aisle.* This is a round arch 
of a single order of plain, square voussoirs which 
carry an inscription, in Latin, heavily restored, 
which now records that a warrior Magnus, of royal 
Danish blood, lived here as an anchorite, after 
renouncing his princely station. The stones, which 
were formerly the chancel-arch, were saved when 
the chancel was demolished in 1587.3 The arch 
now has no characteristics which would give a 
reliable indication of date, but its width suggests 
Norman rather than Anglo-Saxon work. 


DIMENSIONS 

The opening of the doorway is 3 ft 9 in. wide 
and 7 ft 6 in. tall. Jessep gives the width as 3 ft 
3in., but this is the distance between the pro- 
jecting imposts whereas 3 ft 9 in. is the distance 
between the jambs. The old chancel-arch is about 
8 ft in width and of indeterminate height since it 
has lost its jambs. 

A plan of the church as it stood in 1807 shows a 
square, unbuttressed west tower, an aisleless nave 
about 61 ft long internally, by 23 ft in width, and 
the outline of the ruined chancel about 18 ft by 
15 ft. 
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LEXHAM, EAST 
Norfolk 


Map sheet 125, reference TF 860r72 


ST ANDREW 


Round west tower, with nave and chancel in q 
single rectangular building: period C 


There is only a smail village at East Lexham, little 
more than an inn and a house or two, beside 
the small bridge over the upper reaches of the 
River Nar; but a little further to the north, beside 
woods, and within the grounds of a large farm, 
the church of St Andrew stands picturesquely 
separated from the farmyard only by a bank and a 
wall. The whole church is built of flints, with some 
admixture of stone rubble; and its fabric is clearly 
visible through a light covering of plaster, except 
on the south wall of the nave and the chancel, 
where it is thickly plastered. All four corners of 
the single rectangular building which forms both 
nave and chancel have dressed-stone quoins, of 
which those at the west have every appearance of 
being original, while those at the east look more 
like the work of nineteenth-century restorers. 

The west wall is curiously joined to the round 
tower in a way that may be seen elsewhere in 
Norfolk, for example at Tasburgh. The upper 
part of the west wall is thin, and meets the curved 
eastern wall of the tower almost tangentially; the 
lower part of the wall is thicker, so as to make a 
solid junction with the sides of the tower; and a 
lean-to roof, sloping westward, is used to cover the 
top of the thicker wall, which is shown to be 
original by its long-and-short quoins. 

The round west tower narrows slightly through- 
out its height and also shows a pronounced taper, 
almost sufficient to be called an off-set,at about the 
level of the ridge of the roof of the nave. At its 
top the tower is capped by a few courses of later 
brickwork, in the form of a low octagonal parapet. 
An interesting feature of the belfry stage is that it 
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* HLL. Jessep, Anglo-Saxon Church Architecture in 
Sussex (Winchester, undated), 33. 

? The church is wrongly oriented, with its chancel 
pointing towards the north. The references in the text 


are not to points of the compass but to directions relative 
to the chancel as if it were correctly oriented towards the 
east. 

3 W.H. Godfrey, Sussex N.Q. 9 (1942-3), 27- 
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has three instead of the usual four windows, and 
that these are all different in form. That to the 
east is round-headed in shape and has a stone slab in 
its outer face, carved with four openings separated 
by a Maltese cross in stone. That to the south-west 
is in the form of a double opening, with two 
separate round-headed lights. These have rubble 
jambs, and their round heads, also formed in 
rubble, rest at the centre on a stout cylindrical 
rubble column. The whole composition is recessed 
slightly behind the face of the wall, in a sunken 
panel, with a simple round head. The window to 
the north-west is formed by the insertion of a 
rectangular carved stone slab into an opening in 
the rubble wall. The slab is carved to show two 
natrow, round-headed lights, separated by a bul- 
bous shaft with a projecting base and capital. The 
only other external opening is a much-restored or 
modern window in the west face, to light the 
ground floor. 

Of the interior of the church there is little to 
tecord. The tower-arch is pointed and heavily 
plastered, as are its jambs. Within the belfry, 
however, in addition to the openings which are 
visible externally there are, in the east face, 


LIMPLEY STOKE 


South-west 


FIG. 176, EAST LEXHAM, NORFOLK 
The belfry windows. 


below the stone Maltese cross, two blocked 
recesses; the upper has a triangular head, and both 
together probably represent a blocked triangular- 
headed doorway to an upper chamber. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave and chancel together measure inter- 
nally 55 ft 6 in. by 17 ft 6 in, and their walls are 
2 ft 6in. to 2 ft gin. in thickness. The tower is 
12 ft in diameter internally, with walls about 3 ft 
6 in. in thickness. 


LIMPLEY STOKE 
Wiltshire 
Map sheet 166, reference ST 783603 
Figure $21 


ST MARY THE VIRGIN 
Nave walls: period C or earlier 


This interesting church stands high above the 
River Avon, about mid-way between the villages 
of Limpley Stoke and Freshford. Its pre-Conquest 
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nave appears to have escaped notice until after 
the First World War, when Mr C. E. Ponting, 
Diocesan Surveyor, was asked to enlarge it by the 
addition of an aisle. Up to that time, the church 
had consisted of a west tower and an aisleless nave 
and chancel, to which there had been added a small 
vestry of galvanized iron, entered from the nave 
through an original south doorway. 

Mr Ponting based his appreciation of the pre- 
Conquest nature of the nave primarily on the 
character of this tall, narrow doorway, and he 
accordingly arranged for its preservation in his 
scheme for the addition of the desired new south 
aisle (see Fig. 521). 

The fabric of the nave is of rubble, with quoins 
of large stones laid in side-alternate fashion. Both 
the chancel and the tower are of roughly dressed 
stone, also with side-alternate quoins, which in the 
case of the tower are of particularly large size; but 
there does not on this account appear to be any 
good ground for supposing that any part of the 
tower is earlier than the fifteenth-century date 
which is suggested by its belfry windows. The nave 
stands on a plain square plinth, while that of the 
later chancel is chamfered, and the tower apparently 
has none. 

The chief early feature of the church is the tall, 
narrow, south doorway, which now forms part 
of the arcade between the original nave and the 
twentieth-century south aisle. The arch, imposts, 
and jambs are all of through~stones, and there 
seems no reason to doubt that the opening was 
originally cut straight through the wall; since the 
present rebate for the hanging of a door has 
clearly been roughly cut i# situ in a manner quite 
foreign to the workmanship of the doorway 
itself. The jambs, without bases, are of megalithic 
construction, with stones up to $5 in. in height, 
but without any of the horizontally laid bonding 
stones that distinguish the ‘Escomb technique’. 
The imposts, which are returned about 18 in. 
along the outer face of the wall, are hollow- 
chamfered, with small roll-mouldings above and 
below the chamfer. The arch is distinctly taller 
than one-half its diameter, and this effect has been 
obtained, not by stilting, but by striking the arch 
from a centre above the line of the imposts so 
that the curve represents appreciably more than a 
semicircle and therefore narrows as it approaches 
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the imposts. The seven voussoirs are well cut 2 
closely jointed, but with rather non-radial join 
The arch is outlined on the south face of 
wall by a strip-work hood-moulding of sq 
section, which ends at each side against the imp 
on slightly larger stones that give an impression 9 
being much-weathered animal heads, similar + 
those at Deerhurst, but smaller and simpler. 


DIMENSIONS 

The nave is 33 ft long by 13 ft wide internally, 
with walls 2 ft 2 in. thick and about 12 ft high, 
The tall, narrow, south doorway is only af 
44 in. wide, and no less than 8 ft 9 in. high. ; 
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LINCOLN 


Map sheet 113, reference SK 975711 


ST BENEDICT 
Tower (rebuilt c. 1670): period C3 


The picturesque little church of St Benedict stands 
on the west side of the High Street, behind the 
city’s garden war memorial, and close to the 
Brayford Pool, which still has something of the 
appearance of a medieval sea~port. The present 
church consists of the Early English chancel and 
its north aisle; these have been blocked at the west, 
and the Anglo-Saxon tower has been. rebuilt 
against the new wall, and in line with the arcade 
between the chancel and its aisle. 

The tower, built of small, roughly squared 
stone, has a simple parapet above a belfry stage, 
which contains four double windows. The 
individual openings have arched round heads, 
supported on the outer sides on square jambs 
without imposts and at the centre on through- 
stone slabs which rest on slender, octagonal, mid- 
wall shafts. The jambs are each built of four or 
five stones larger than those of the walling and 
apparently running through its full thickness. 
Baldwin Brown (p. 466) records that ‘there are no 
other signs of Saxon features or technique in this 


, a ad chancel-arch there is a blocked opening 
th jambs whichare builtin ‘Escomb fashion’ and 
ch of which still retains two tall upright stones 
ated by a massive horizontal slab. 
Te would, however, be dangerous to base any 
Bus argument on the construction of any part 
¢ this church, for the present fabric is largely a 
ding from the seventeenth century, when the 
ve was either destroyed in the Civil War or so 
ly damaged as to require its demolition. The 
: now stands beside the chancel, and after 
a drastic removal and reconstruction it is 
obably unsafe even to regard the general pro- 
portions of the present tower as giving a reliable 
de to its original form. Its present rather squat 
proportions may be a faithful copy of the original 
or may alternatively either have arisen from 
‘motives of economy or have been based upon 
conscious copying of the similar squat pre-Con- 
quest tower of St Margaret's church, which was 


demolished about 1780." 


] , picturesque old building’; but over the 
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Figure 522 


ST MARY-LE-WIGFORD 
West tower and west wall of nave: period C3 


The tall, simple, Anglo-Saxon tower of St Mary’s 
church is one of the most obvious landmarks of 
‘downhill’ Lincoln, standing in the angle between 
the High Street and the Great Northern Railway, 
so as to meet the eye of travellers, whether by 
toad or rail. This church and that of St Peter-at- 
Gowts, about half a mile further south on the 
same side of the High Street, formed the basis of 
Professor E. A. Freeman's picturesque if inaccur- 
ate illustration of the independence of the Lincoln- 
/ shire workmen, who dared to erect the churches 


1. W. 8. Hill, Medieval Lincoln (Cambridge, 1948), 
134~5. Also pl. rz and p. 142 for St Margaret’s church. 

2 EB. A. Freeman, English Towns and Districts (London, 
1883), 210-11. 

3 J. Wordsworth, A.A.S.R. 15 (1879-80), 16-17. A 
translation and representation of the original lettering is 
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in their own characteristic Anglo-Saxon style 
while the new minster was rising in the style of 
the conquering Normans on the hill above.’ This 
picture was based on the assumption that these 
two towers were those of the churches built by 
an Anglo-Saxon, named Colswein, of whom the 
Domesday Book records that ‘outside the city he 
has 36 houses and 2 churches to which nothing 
belongs, which he built on the waste land that the 
king gave him and that was never before built 
upon’. The question of Colswein is referred. to 
more fully under St Peter-at-Gowts, but here it is 
important to refer to an immediate difficulty, 
which arises from the inscribed stone that is built 
into the west face of the tower of St Mary’s, 
beside the head of the west door. This stone was 
illustrated by Canon Wordsworth in 1879 and its 
inscription may be rendered as follows: 


Firtig had me built and endowed to the glory of 
Christ and St Mary. 


The inscription is in Anglo-Saxon, cut on the 
upper gabled triangular portion of a stone whose 
lower rectangular part contains a Romano- 
British memorial inscription in Latin. It not 
only seems to dispose of any suggestion that the 
church was built by Colswein, but also gives some 
indication that it was built before the Conquest, 
when the use of Anglo-Saxon would have been 
more probable. This indication is supported by 
the use of the wen sign. for W, as on the sundial 
at Kirkdale; and, as will be seen below, by the 
absence of Norman features in the building itself. 

The church now consists of a Transitional 
Norman or Early English chancel, with a north 
chapel; a nave with Early English north aisle and 
nineteenth-century south aisle; and a tall, square, 
unbuttressed west tower. 

The fabric of the tower is of stone rubble with 
facings of dressed stone, and quoins laid in side- 
alternate fashion in a character which gives little 
indication of date. The tower is of two unequal 
stages, the shorter belfry stage crowned by a later 


given by Baldwin Brown, 467; and by J. W.F. Hill, 
loc. cit. 137. A photograph of the stone showing the 
well-preserved condition of the lettering has recently 
been published in. The Parish Church of St Mary-le-Wigford, 
Lincaln (Gloucester, undated), 4. 
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FIG. 177. LINCOLN, ST MARY~LE-WIGFORD 


Details of the belfry windows. The complete elevation and plan at the left show the interesting details of the western 
window, in particular the keels which run up the faces of the mid-wall shaft, the elaborate base and capital, and the 
incised ornament on the voussoirs of the arches. The fragmentary sketches on the right show the simpler treatment of 
the north and east windows. The south window seems to us to be largely a restoration and is therefore omitted from 
the figure. The west window has been shown slightly too tall; its height should be 9 ft. 6 in. 


embattled parapet and divided from the lower 
stage by a square string-course and an appreciable 
off-set. 

The four, tall, double belfry windows have 
arched round heads, supported at the sides on pro- 
jecting chamfered imposts and at the centre on 
through-stone slabs. The square jambs are each 
built of four or five dressed stones, laid with 
an appreciable feeling of Escomb technique, but 
continuing only part of the way through the wall. 
The mid-wall shafts have capitals which, although 
elaborate, are Anglo-Saxon rather than Norman 
in character; those on the west and south are 
conical below and cylindrical above, with volutes 
at the corners, and with a band of triangular orna- 


ment to enrich the junction between the two sut- 
faces; that on the north is square above, chamfered 
below, and with the angles chamfered again so as 
to produce an octagonal plan; that on the east is 
closest to the Norman tradition, somewhat of 
cushion form, but with flattish lower faces in 
place of the spherical faces of a Norman. cushion 
capital. The north window has an octagonal mid- 
wall shaft; the other shafts are circular, but with 
the addition, in the south and west windows, of a 
raised rib or keel which ran down the front of the 
cylinder but is now partly weathered or broken 
away. All the mid-wall shafts have bases, all 
different; that in the west window is of rematk- 
able elaboration, circular in plan and carved froma 
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cle stone to represent a series of circular plates 
different diameter placed one above the other. 
efore leaving the belfry windows it should be 
ed that, while in all the faces these are arched 
dressed-stone voussoirs, the western window 
is unique in that its two arched heads carry 
e tly incised ornament, in the form of a con- 
jnuous Zig-Zag which is produced by a series of 
s placed side by side. The smaller voussoirs each 
carry 2 single V, but some voussoirs are larger 
and carry two, or even three V’s, and some are 
also inscribed with radial lines which separate the 
‘y’s and look like radial joints as though to give 
‘the impression that the whole head was con- 
structed of voussoirs of uniform size. 

In the tall lower stage the north and east faces 
have no external openings, but high up in the 
south face a single tall, cound-headed, internally 
splayed opening has its round head cut from 
a single rectangular stone, and its jambs each 
formed of five stones laid in ‘Escomb fashion’. In 
the west face, a clock occupies the highest place, 
with three openings below it: a round-headed 
window not unlike that in the south face, a 
medieval or modern window of two lights under 
a square drip-label, and a round-headed west 
doorway. The round-headed window may be 
accepted as being contemporary with the belfry; 
for its irregularly shaped voussoirs are ruled with 
tadial lines in imitation of regularly jointed 
voussoirs, and the outer part of the archivolt face 
is dressed back slightly so as to leave a semicircular 
outline, concentric with the round head of the 
window. The west doorway has suffered consider- 
ably in modern restorations, from which time 
must date its unfortunate hood-moulding, en- 
tiched with dog-tooth ornament; as well as the 
sharply incised checker-board ornament on its 
imposts. But if these modern features are for- 
gotten, the doorway becomes a feature of some 
dignity; it is exceptionally tall for its width, and is 
of simple construction. Fundamentally it is cut 
straight through the wall, of a single square order, 
with imposts which project on the soflit only, and 
are chamfered below. Ornament has then been 
provided by cutting a hollow, quarter-round 
moulding round the exterior arris of the jambs 
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and the arched head, and by cutting checker-board 
ornament on. the vertical faces of the imposts. 
Externally the checky ornament looks like res- 
toration but internally it is almost certainly 
original, and its weathered condition indicates 
clearly that the original door was hung on the 
inner face of the wall, leaving the whole soft of 
the doorway exposed to the weather. 

The west wall of the original nave projects 2 ft 
on either side of the tower, with large quoin- 
stones laid in side-alternate fashion. The walls of 
the tower are not in bond with those of the nave, 
and they give a general impression of being of 
rather later construction. 

Within the nave the principal early feature is the 
very large tower-arch, 10 ft 1 in. wide and 20 ft 
7in. high, with plain square jambs of through- 
stones, square chamfered imposts, and a round 
arch of a single square order, turned in well-laid 
youssoirs which are not through-stones. The 
imposts are enriched with incised chequer pattern, 
with alternate squares more deeply cut, a motive 
which has already been noted on the imposts of 
the west door. 

High up in the wall above the tower-arch a 
round-headed doorway with square jambs opens 
to the first floor of the tower, but from the nave 
the details of its construction are hidden by a 
covering of plaster. A carved stone built into the 
east face of the south jamb of the tower-arch 
bears interesting interlacing ornament as well as 
an animal’s face.* 


DIMENSIONS 


The tower is roughly 13 ft square internally 
(12 ft 9 in. east-west, by 13 ft 3 in. north-south), 
with walls about 3 ft 6 in. thick and about 72 ft 
high, excluding the later medieval battlements. 

The west doorway is 4 ft 2 in. wide and 13 ft 
6 in, tall, and the tower-arch is 10 ft 1 in. by 20 ft 
7in, The doorway above the tower-arch is 2 ft 
2 in. wide by ¢ ft 2 in. tall, with its sill about 27 ft 
above the floor. The nave is 18 ft 11 in. wide 
internally, and about 51 ft long, with side walls 
2 ft 7 in. thick and about 25 ft tall. About 2 ft of 
the original side walls of the nave remain at the 
west as responds to the later arcades. 


1 J. W. FB. Hill, loc. cit. pl. 7 and p. 138. 
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The upper window in the west wall of the tower 
tapers slightly towards the top; its aperture is 
1 ft 1 in. wide at the sill but only 1 ft at the shoul- 
ders, and 3 ft 11 in. tall; it is splayed to become 
3 ft 7 in. by 5 ft 9 in. in the inner face of the wall. 
The upper south window has an aperture Io in. 
wide and 5 ft 5 in. tall, splayed to 3 ft 3 in. by 
8 ft 6in. It rums across one of the modern floor- 
levels. Both these windows have their interior 
jambs and heads formed of the same rubble 
fabric as the walls. 

The belfry windows are 5 ft 4 in. wide overall 
and 9 ft 6 in. tall. Their mid-wall shafts are 12 in. 
in diameter, and the raised keel on the western 
shaft is of 2 in. square section. 
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ST PETER-AT-GOWTS 
West tower and west wall of nave: period C3 


The church of St Peter-at-Gowts stands on the 
east side of the High Street less than 4 mile 
south of Lincoln’s other two surviving pre- 
Conquest churches, which also stand beside this 
busy thoroughfare, formerly the Roman Ermine 


* E. A. Freeman, History of Architecture (London, 1849), 
ati. It is interesting that Freeman’s original opinon was 
more reliable than his later elaboration. 
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Street, and one of the principal Roman roads fron 
London to the north. The Anglo-Saxon characi 
of the tall towers of St Peter-at-Gowts and 
Mary-le-Wigford was first pointed out in 1849 
Professor E. A. Freeman,' who later suggested 
that they were in fact built by an Anglo-Saxon 
named Colswein, after the Conquest but before 
the compilation of the Domesday Book, on waste 
land, which was never before built upon but 
which the Book records as having been given to 
him by the Conqueror.? One argument against 


Io 5 Oo 10 ft 
FIG. 178. LINCOLN, ST PETER-AT-GOWTS 


Plan of the belfry stage of the tower. The west and south 
capitals, A, A, are of the elaborate type illustrated at A 
in Fig. 179, and the north and east capitals, B, B, are of 
the simpler type illustrated at B in Fig. 179. 


associating these two churches with Colswein has 
been given under St Mary-le-Wigford, but it is 
perhaps desirable now to summarize the more 
general argument first set out by Canon Venables 
and now conveniently given in Dr J. W. F. Hill’s 
Medieval Lincoln (pp. 133-4 and 161). It is known 
from the records of St Mary’s Abbey in York that 
Colswein’s son Picot gave to the abbey a church 
of St Peter, which may reasonably be assumed to 
be one of those which his father built. The records 
of the abbey also establish, however, that until 
the middle of the fifteenth century the abbey 
presented to the living of the church of St Peter 
in Baggerholme, a church which is known to have 


> E. A. Freeman, English Towns and Districts (London, 
4883), 210~13. 
3 E. Venables, J.B.A.A. 46 (1890), 25~8. 
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Details of the belfry windows. The elevation, section, and plan show in detail the construction of the western belfry 
window. That on the south is similar, while those to the north and east have much simpler capitals on their mid-wall 


through-stone slab. 


stood near the present Monk’s Lane to the east 
of the city. It may thus be taken as reasonably 
certain that Colswein’s church of St Peter stood on 
the east of the city, not in the High Street, and 
it would not be unreasonable to expect that his 
other church stood beside it, particularly since it is 
known that there were in that district other early 
churches which were demolished before the end of 
the eighteenth century. 

Turning next to the church itself, we find at 
St Peter’s a tall simple tower of the Lincolnshire 
type, built like that at St Mary’s of small stones, 
but better dressed and laid with closer joints. 
Dressed stone is used for facings and quoins; and, 
while the quoins of the tower are laid in regular 


shafts, as shown at B. Note that the imposts on the jambs of the windows do not project from the face of the tower 
whereas the mid-wall slabs project boldly. This distinction is shown at C and D in the plan and is also shown in the 
section, where the full lines show the southern jamb while the dotted lines indicate the mid-wall shaft and the 


side-alternate fashion, those of the west wall of the 
nave ate in the Jong-and-short technique. The 
tower ends above in a simple parapet, and the 
belfry stage, like that at St Mary’s, is separated 
from the much taller lower stage by a square 
string-course, and a pronounced off-set. The four 
double belfry windows are like those of St Mary’s 
in having arched round heads which rest at the 
sides on chamfered imposts and at the centre on 
through-stone slabs; but they differ in that the 
square jambs are built of through-stones, which 
are laid very regularly in ‘Escomb fashion’. The 
tall, mid-wall shafts have simple, conical bases, 
which rest on square blocks placed on the string- 
course. In the east and north windows the shafts 
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FIG. 180. LINCOLN, ST PETER-AT-GOWTS 


The west window on the second floor. The construction of this window closely resembles that of the window of the 
south transept at Stow, both externally and internally. Note particularly the use of long-and-short technique in the 


construction of the internal salient angles. 


have simple capitals consisting of a conical section 
below and a cylinder above, but the west and south 
capitals are ornate, with a label at the top, volutes 
at the corners and their conical lower section 
decorated by a band of tall upright palmette 
leaves; this lower section is separated from the 
upper section by a band of cable-ornament and 
from the shaft itself by a broad fillet of wheat-ear 
ornament.? 

Below the belfry the tower has no external 
openings on its north or east faces and only a 
single, tall, round-headed, internally splayed win- 
dow about the middle of the south face. The west 
face has a similar window near its top, just below 
an ancient carved slab, now much weathered, but 
probably representing Christ in Majesty (Hill, 
p- 139). The detail of this window has been hotly 


argued, on the one hand as definitely Norman 
in character, and on the other hand as equally 
definitely Anglo-Saxon.? The interior of this 
window does not appear to have been taken into 
account in connexion with the question of its 
date, but it gives strong support for a pre-Norman 
date, for the arrises of the jambs are executed in 
carefully laid long-and-short quoining, which may 
be closely paralleled in the interior of the window 
in the south transept at Stow (see Figs. 180 and 290). 

Below this window there follows a clock-face, 
and then a much-restored or entirely later win- 
dow, and finally a round-headed doorway, whose 
enriched tympanum was described by Baldwin 
Brown (p. 468) as ‘a distinctive Norman feature’. 
It is, however, the work of nineteenth-century 
restorers; Hill’s plate 10 shows a reproduction of 


* Baldwin Brown illustrates the south capital (fig. 
192. X). Hill gives a photograph of the west capital (pl. 9) 
and records (p. 139) that Sir Alfred Clapham had com- 
municated a written opinion that the carving ‘is very 
definitely un-Norman and whatever its date is in the Saxon 


tradition’. The upright palmette leaves are closely similar 
to those at Carlton-in-Lindrick, Coleby and Stow. 

7H. P.L. Brock, J.B.A.A. 46 (1890), 23-4, for the 
Anglo-Saxon side of the case; J. T. Irvine, ibid. 47 (1891), 
308, for the Norman arguments. 
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painting by de Wint in which there is only a 

= eureless vestige of a blocked doorway; while 
vofessor Freeman recorded in 1849 that the door- 
had ‘recently been restored in the Norman 
to the possible future confusion of all 
tory’. The doorway now has plain square 
bs cut straight through the wall, with massive 
imposts which are chamfered below and 
ct only on the soffit. Parts of these may be 
nal, but the pseudo-Norman hood-moulding 
and tympanum are the work of the nineteenth- 
century restorers as is also the closely jointed, 
round-arched head. 
At the ground the tower rests on a tall plinth 
of two chamfered orders, in contrast to St Mary’s, 
where the tower has no plinth. The nave of 
St Peter’s has a quite different plinth, of one 
square order, which can be seen to be overlaid by 
the tower and its plinth. As at St Mary’s the 
nave projects about two feet on either side of the 
tower, but here it is certainly appreciably earlier 
than the tower, not only because the two are not 
in bond, but also because of their different plinths 
and because the nave has well-defined long-and- 
short quoining, in sharp distinction from the 
side-alternate quoining of the tower. 

Internally the impressive tower-arch is a notable 
feature, a little narrower and a little taller than 
that of St Mary’s. Its plain square jambs and 
plain arched head, of a single square order, are not 
of through-stones but its tall, narrow proportions 
leave little doubt about its pre-Norman character. 
Its chamfered imposts have no ornament. 

Above the tower-arch, in the west wall of the 
nave, there is a triangular-headed doorway 
leading to an upper floor of the tower; its jambs 
have been chamfered, perhaps at a later date, but 
its details are somewhat obscured by plaster and 
by its position behind one of the beams of the 
toof of the nave. 

A visit to the upper floors of the tower gives 
strong support for the pre-Norman character of 
its construction. As has already been mentioned, 
the jambs of the west window on the second floor 
have their interior arrises quoined in well-defined 
long-and-short technique; and the same is true 
of the south window on the first floor. The 
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triangular-headed doorway opening towards the 
nave has jambs of large stones set in something 
akin to ‘Escomb fashion’ and its head is formed 
of pairs of stones sloped together. The jambs of 
the belfry windows are, however, the most 
impressively archaic and un-Norman feature, 
entirely built of through-stones, some of which 
are very large indeed and all of which are 
laid in carefully executed ‘Escomb technique’. 
The arched heads of these windows are not of 
through-stones. 
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FIG. I8f. LINCOLN, $T PETER-AT-GOWTS 


‘The west face of the upper doorway from the 
tower to the nave, 


DIMENSIONS 

The tower is roughly 11 ft square internally 
(rr ft 2 in. east-west, by 10 ft 7in. north-south), 
with walls about 3 ft 6 in. thick and about 72 ft 
high, excluding the later ashlar parapet. 

The internal width of the original aisleless 
nave must have been about 18 ft, and a plan of 
about 1850 published by Hill (p. 139) shows its 
length as about 28 ft. A rebuilding in 1853 and a 
lengthening and enlarging in 1888 swept away an 
early north arcade and chancel-arch which were 
described as ‘very heavy early Norman work” 
from which it is perhaps reasonable to infer that 


ee ee 


' B. A. Freeman, History of Architecture, 213 n. 


2 4.A.S.R. 19 (1887-8), 332. 
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the chancel-arch shown in the plan of about 
1850 was that of the Anglo-Saxon church, 

The tower-arch is 9 ft 1 in. wide and a1 ft high. 
The arch is distinctly stilted, not horseshoed, the 
height to the top of the imposts being only 
15 ft 6in. Buckler’s plan, before the nineteenth- 
century alterations, showed the chancel-arch 
about the same width,! and his elevation of the 
tower-arch carried the note ‘chancel-arch same 
width, stilted, but not so tall, same design’. 

The triangular-headed doorway above the 
tower-arch is 1 ft 9 in. wide and 6 ft tall, with its 
sill about 26 ft above the floor. The south window 
on the first floor has its aperture 1 ft 4 in. wide 
and 5 ft 6 in. tall, splayed to an opening 3 ft 7 in. 
by 8 ft 8 in. in the inner face of the wall. The west 
window on the next floor is 1 ft 1in. wide by 
5 ft 4in., splayed to 3 ft 6 in. by 8 ft. 

The belfry windows are about 5 ft 6 in. wide 
from jamb to jamb, and about 9 ft 6 in. tall. Their 
mid-wall shafts are 11 in. in diameter. 


REFERENCES 


These have been given fully in the footnotes. 
See also under St Mary-le-Wigford. 


LINDISFARNE 


(OR HOLY ISLAND) 
Northumberland 


Map sheet 64, reference NU 125418 


Ruins of abbey church of St Peter. 
Parish church of St Mary 


North-east quoin of nave in St Mary’s church: 
probably not pre-Conquest 


A visit to Holy Island offers many attractions, not 
only for the natural beauty of the island and the 
sea-shore and for the excitement of driving over 
the hard sands which are exposed for two or three 
hours on either side of low tide, but also as a pil- 
grimage to the home from which Christianity 
re-entered the northern kingdom when the 
earlier mission of Paulinus from the south had 
been brought to an end by the victory of the 
heathen King Penda of Mercia in 632. King 


* J. C, Buckler, British Museum Add. MS. 36438, fos. 491 and 480. 
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Edwin had then been slain, and Paulinus had fe 
to the south; but about two years later x 
Oswald, later martyr and saint, sent to Iona 
help, which he received in the form of Aid 
mission. The monastery established by Aidan 
Holy Island flourished for over two hundred 
years, its most famous head being perhaps St Cuth- 
bert who, after ruling for two years from 685 
returned to a life of complete seclusion on one of 
the Farne Islands, a few miles to the south, off the 
coast of Bamburgh. The monastery was the scene 
of the first of the Danish raids on the coast of 
England, when, on 7 June 793, they sacked the - 
buildings and slew many of their inhabitants; but 
it was not until nearly a hundred years later that 
the exposed site was abandoned and, after about 
seven years of wandering, the church was set up 
about 882 in Chester-le-Street; whence it was 
again moved in 995 to Durham. 

The ruined abbey now to be seen on Holy 
Island may be assumed to be on the site of 
Aidan’s foundation, but the fabric dates from 
after the Conquest, when a cell of the Benedictine 
Monastery at Durham was established there. 

Although none of the fabric of the pre-Conquest 
abbey has been found, the exploration of the site 
has produced a great number of carved stones 
from the burial ground of the early abbey, including 
cross-shafts, tomb-slabs, and small carved stones 
generally called pillow-stones, many of which 
are to be seen in the museum beside the abbey. 
The principal treasures preserved from the abbey 
are, however, the Lindisfarne Gospels, now in 
the British Museum, and St Cuthbert’s coffin 
and its contents, now in the library of Durham 
Cathedral. 

The parish church of St Mary, close to the west 
of the ruined abbey, has an aisled nave and an 
aisleless chancel, mainly of Norman and Farly 
English construction. The Norman north aisle 
of the nave is, however, clearly a later addition to 
an earlier aisleless fabric, for the north-east quoin 
of the aisleless nave is clearly visible, showing the 
east wall of the aisle built against it with a straight 
joint. Of this quoin Baldwin Brown wrote (p. 468): 
‘the parish church has at the north-east angle of 
the nave what looks like a long-and-short quoin. 


Ar Peers is inclined to accept it with some hesita- 
‘on, and the writer on a revisit noted the alter- 
ation of upright stones and flat, somewhat like the 
rk at Heddon-on-the-Wall’. Unfortunately, 
Heddon-on-the-Wall, the quoin is visible 
aly on the eastern face, but its construction seems 
19 us much less regular than that at Heddon. 
There are in all about ten large stones of which 
the two uppermost are upright pillars while those 
ow do not appear to present any regular 
pattern, some being upright pillars and others 
Jaid on their sides, but not in a regular alternation. 


“REFERENCES 

C.R. Peers, ‘Saxon pillow-stone recently discovered at 
Lindisfarne’, P. Soc. Ant. 2nd ser.,27 (1914-15), 132-7. 

C.R. Pzers, ‘The inscribed and sculptured stones of 
Lindisfarne’, Arch. 74 (1923-4), 255-70. 

Various authors, The Relics of St Cuthbert, ed. C.F. 
Battiscombe (Oxford, 1956). 


LONDON 
Map sheet 160, reference TQ 335807 


ALL HALLOWS-BY-THE-TOWER 
Part of south wall: period A2 


The church of All Hallows, standing beside 
Great Tower Street immediately opposite the 
entrance to Tower Hill underground station, was 
not suspected of containing any fabric of earlier 
than Norman date until, in December 1940, the 
church was burnt by incendiary bombs, and a 
round Anglo-Saxon arch, formerly concealed 
behind the organ, was exposed in the south wall of 
the nave, near its western end. 

During the same night of destruction substantial 
fragments of an Anglo-Saxon cross-shaft fell 
from the adjoining wall, where they had been 
used as common building-stones by the later 
masons. These pieces, which have been fully des- 
cribed and illustrated by Kendrick and Radford, 
tepresent over three feet of shaft, with cabled 
edges, figure-sculpture, vine-scroll, animal- 
patterns, interlace, and an inscription, the detail 
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FIG. 182. LONDON, ALL HALLOWS-BY-THE-TOWER 


This plan is only roughly to scale. It shows at A the 
newly discovered Anglo-Saxon arch. At B is the piece of 
wall which might determine the original north-west angle 
of the church, and at C is a possible side wall of a south 
porticus to which the arch A may have given access. 


being such that there seems to be little doubt in 
assigning it to the second quarter of the eleventh 
century. 

The arch itself has been compared with those at 
Brixworth, which are also turned in Roman tiles, 
with considerable disregard for radial setting; 
and on the strength of this comparison the 
arch has been assigned a seventh-century date." 
Although now known as All Hallows, the church. 
had in medieval times a second dedication to 
St Mary, and it is also traditionally known as 
Barking Church. There is therefore now a strong 
presumption that the original church, of whose 
fabric the small section of wall containing the 
round arch alone remains, was connected with the 
abbey at Barking, founded for his sister Ethel- 


1 T.D. Kendrick and C. A. R. Radford, Ant. J. 23 (1943), 14-18; T. D. Kendrick, Late Saxon and Viking Art 


(London, 1949), 83-5. 
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burga by Earconwald, Bishop of London, who 
died about 694. 

The arch, which is visible on both sides of the 
wall, is turned in a single order of tiles outlined 
by a course set round the circumference. The 
jambs, which appear to have been of square 
section like the arch itself, are of roughly squared 
stone rubble and tiles. The opening was about 
4 ft wide and about 10 ft high. The section of wall 
is about 12 ft in length, and on the opposite side 
of the nave a piece of western quoining of similar 
tiles suggests that the original nave was of the 
same width as at present, i.e. about 24 ft internally. 


LONDON 


Map sheet 170, reference TQ 300795 


ST PETER, WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


Remains of the church and claustral buildings 
erected by Edward the Confessor: period C3 


Important discoveries of vestiges of Edward the 
Confessor’s church of St Peter were made within 
the presbytery of Westminster Abbey in 1866, and 
within the nave in 1930. These served to establish 
that the internal length of the eleventh-century 
church was over 320 ft, not much short of the 
length of the present abbey, if Henry VII's eastern 
chapel be excluded. 

The Confessor’s eleventh-century church falls 
outside the scope of this book, for its style was 
Norman, although it was built before the Con- 
quest. For a full account of the discoveries the 
reader is therefore referred to the original papers. 
It is sufficient here to note that the scale of the 
work indicates the standards which had been 
attained in pre~Conquest England. 


REFERENCES 


J.T. Mickterawartz, ‘Further notes on the abbey 
buildings at Westminster’, Arch. J. 51 (1894), 1-24. 
Picture of bases found in presbytery in 1866 by Sir 
G. Gilbert Scott, 13. 

J. A. Rosinson, ‘The church of Edward the Confessor at 
Westminster’, Arch. 62 (1911), 81-100. Historical 
and literary account, with notes by Professor W. R. 
Lethaby on the structural remains. 

L.E. TANNER and A.W. CrapHam, ibid. 83 (1933), 
227-36. Critical account of all the discoveries. Plan 
and large-scale plan. 
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LOPHAM, SOUTH 
Norfolk 


Map sheet 136, reference TM 040817 
Figure 524 


ST ANDREW 


North wall of nave, and possibly west wall: 
period C3 


The Norman tower of the church at South 
Lopham, about 11 miles east of Thetford, is of a 
scale almost suitable for a cathedral or an abbey. 
This impressive tower stands between an aisleless 
Decorated chancel with north vestry, and a tall 
nave whose Perpendicular clear-storey windows, 
south aisle, and south porch seem clearly to date it 
to the fifteenth century. But a blocked Norman 
north doorway in the nave gives an immediate 
indication of an earlier origin; while a circular, 
double-splayed window, above and to the west of 
the doorway, suggests that this part of the wall 
may be ofan even earlier date, and that the Norman 

doorway may be a later insertion. 

The church provides important material for the 
study of East Anglian architecture both before and 
after the Conquest. Whereas the tower is a clear 
example of Norman work of the early part of 
the twelfth century, the circular, double-splayed 
window in the north wall of the nave is of a type 
which contrasts sharply with the circular windows 
in the tower. Moreover, the main fabric of the 
tower, like that of the nave, is of flints, and it is 
therefore possible to make useful comparisons 
between the details of the two buildings. 

The first feature to be noted on the tower is 
that all salient angles, whether on buttresses, 
pilasters, or windows, are faced in dressed stone, 
in sharp contrast to the technique so common in 
East Anglian pre-Conquest churches, where both 
quoins and decorative pilasters are formed in the 
flint fabric of the wall. 

Secondly, in a comparison between the round, 
unsplayed openings near the top of the tower and 
the round, double-splayed north window of the 
nave, it should be noted that in the latter the 
ordinary flint fabric of the wall continues right 
up to the opening, even over its head, whereas 
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of the Norman circular windows have 
ed with large, roughly dressed stones, 
y laid as voussoirs, with reasonable atten- 
radial setting. 
, it should be noted that the north wall of 
eis of larger flints than those in the walls of 
tower, and that an appreciable amount of 
tone and broken tile has been incorporated 
e flints in the north wall. 
re accordingly seems clear that there is a real 
of technique between the workmanship 
pave and that of the tower; and that the 
sr, double-splayed window of the nave, 
many others in Norfolk, can truly be 
ecarded as of Anglo-Saxon workmanship, 
walt either before the Conquest or else so soon 
fier that the earlier techniques had not been 
erseded by the Norman methods. 
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rough an oak frame, which has survived intact 
the middle of the wall. Round the circum- 
ference of this frame there can still be seen a few 
members of a series of holes which have been 
thought originally to have served for holding a 
network of strings, to exclude birds, at a time 
when the opening was not glazed; or alternatively 
as a means of attaching a translucent sheet of 
‘doth, in place of glass. The external splay of the 
window, and the area of wall beside it, are lightly 
“covered with what appears to be ancient plaster, 
through which the flints may be clearly seen in 
places. The circular opening widens to become 
2 ft 6 in. in diameter in the outer face of the wall, 
with its centre about 17 ft above the ground, and 
about 8 ft from the western quoin. The interior of 
the nave is heavily plastered, so that no construc- 
tional detail is visible, but the opening in the mner 
face of the wall is a circle 3 ft in diameter, with its 
centre about 18 ft above the floor, and about 
§ ft 6 in. from the western angle. 

The north-west quoin of the nave has been 
obscured by the later addition of a diagonal 
buttress, but a few pieces of what appear to have 
been an earlier tile quoining may be seen in the 
north wall close beside this later buttress, and 
above its head there is a section of stone quoining 


which contains a large flat stone clasping the 
angle of the north and west walls, about 22) ft 
above the ground, at what appears to have been 
the top of the original wall. A somewhat similar 
stone may also be seen at about the same level in 
the position of the original south-west quoin. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 19 ft 5 in. wide internally, and about 
44 f long, with walls about 2 ft 6 in. thick, and 
originally about 22 ft high, before the addition of 
the Perpendicular clear-storey. 


REFERENCE 


C.R. Mannine, ‘South Lopham church’, Norf. Arch. 14 
(1898-1900), $7-62. 


LULLINGSTONE 


Kent 
Map sheet 171, reference TQ 529651 
Remains of small church: period uncertain 


About 6 miles north of Sevenoaks, a peaceful 
private road leads from Eynsford along the west 
bank of the River Darenth to Lullingstone Castle. 
Extensive remains of a Roman villa have been ex~ 
cavated beside, and partly beneath, this road; and 
remarkable discoveries have recently been made 
by the patient fitting together of plaster from the 
ruined walls of the Romano-British building. The 
gradual accumulation of evidence has provided 
reasonable certainty that three rooms in the house 
were separated off in the second half of the fourth 
century in order to provide a vestibule, an ante- 
chamber, and a Christian chapel.* This building 
falls outside the scope of our book, but it is of such 
importance as an instance of a Romano-British 
Christian chapel that the evidence for that interpre- 
tation of the remains should be summarized here. 
The piecing together of the plaster showed that 
one end of the chapel had been decorated with a 
painted arcade of six bays, supported on columns, 
between which were robed figures in the upright 
early Christian attitude of prayer, with outspread 
arms. On an adjoining wall of the chapel was a 


* G. W. Meates, Lullingstone Roman Villa (London, 1955), 126-55. 
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circular floral wreath surrounding the Christian 
chi-rho symbol, and in the ante-chamber was a 
second chi-rho, also within a wreath, but in this 
case including in addition the letters alpha and 
omega. The whole villa had been destroyed by 
fire; and evidence from finds of coins allowed 
fairly precise dating of the preparation of the 
chapel and of its subsequent destruction to within 
the period from 350 to 400. 

Just to the west of the villa, and a little higher 
above the stream, the remarkable discovery was 
announced in 1958 of a pagan burial chamber 
beneath the walls of an Anglo-Saxon church. 
This little church, at one time belonging to a 
separate parish of Lullingstane, was a ruin in the 
eighteenth century, having been deserted since 
1412, when the bishop of Rochester made pro- 
vision for the few remaining parishioners to be 
received at the adjoining parish church of Lulling- 
stone.' In recent times, the existence of this ruined 
church had become forgotten until it was unearthed 
in connexion with work on the adjoining villa, 
less than fifty yards away. Then it was found that 
the Anglo-Saxon church had been built over a 
Romano-British funerary temple of about 300, 
The temple consists of a small square structure 
within an outer square, and the three walls of the 
chancel of the Anglo-Saxon church are built on, or 
just enclosing, the corresponding walls of the inner 
temple. The westward extent of the church had not 
been determined by excavation when we visited 
the site in 1959. No characteristic features had been 
found that would serve to justify a confident 
assertion that the church is of pre-Conquest date. 

The church was of plain flint construction, about 
16 ft wide internally, in agreement with Thorpe’s 
observation. When he wrote in 1788 it was 37 ft 
in length, with side walls standing to a height of 
7 ft, and its gabled end still 18 fthigh, He recorded 
that the walls contained Roman brick as well as 
flint and that the end wall was chiefly of brick. 


REFERENCES 

J. THorre, Customale Rofferse (London, 1788). History 
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* J. Thorpe, Customale Roffense (London, 1788), 122 and 126-8, 
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LUSBY 


Lincolnshire 
Map sheet 114, reference TF 340679 


ST PETER 
Side walls of nave and chancel: period C 


The small village of Lusby, in the Lincolnshire 
Wolds, roughly midway between Horncastle 
and Spilsby, has a somewhat problematical church, 
which has been drastically altered in later times, 
but nevertheless still contains much of the original 
Anglo-Saxon fabric. It now consists of an aisle- 
less nave and chancel, with a modern vestry at the 
west. The chancel is clearly of two dates, of which 
the eastern is later, and the western is contempor- 
ary with the nave. The nave has clearly at some 
time been shortened at the west; Baldwin Brown 
(p. 469) says that it has been shortened by about 
30 ft, but no evidence now appears to justify so 
precise a statement. It seems to us more likely 
that only a short length has been cut from the side 
walls of the nave, such as might have been involved 
in a collapse of a west tower, with consequent 
breaking of the west wall of the nave. Without 
excavation of the disturbed area beside the modern 
vestry it would be difficult to be more precise; but 
the two surviving doorways would fit such an 
explanation, on the plausible assumption that they 
were originally near to the west end. 

The fabric of the nave, and of the original 
western half of the chancel, is of large roughly 
squared grey stone rubble, with much larger stones 
for the quoins and the plinth. This plinth, of three 
chamfered orders, has an overall height of 25 i., 
and it runs along both side walls of the nave, 
returning round the eastern angles, and then 
running along the original western half of both 
walls of the chancel. 

Of the blocked, round-headed, south doorway, 
Baldwin Brown says that ‘half the south doorway 


has been shorn off, but enough remains to show 
that the jambs were constructed Escomb fashion’. 
In fact, it is only on the inside that the doorway 
appears to have been cut in two by the building 
of the new west wall so as to cover its western 
half, Externally, the doorway is complete, 
although perhaps somewhat restored; and the 
jambs are not good examples of “Escomb tech- 
nique’; for, with one exception, all their stones 
are laid on their faces. The doorway is tall for its 
width, with plain square jambs, massive blocks of 
stone for imposts, and an arched head of two plain 
square orders, both of which are laid flush with the 
face of the wall. It is of interest to note that, 
whereas the outer order has reasonably radial 
joints, the inner order is laid with very wedge- 
shaped springers and keystone, while the other 
voussoirs are almost parallel-sided. The inner 
order is of a whitish stone which contrasts sharply 
with the grey stone of the main fabric. In the 
outer order only the keystone is of the white 
material, but above it a further stone of the same 
material has been set upright instead of flat and 
has been rudely carved with a small Crucifixion, 
which is now much weathered. 

About half-way along the south wall, and high 
up near the top, one jamb of a blocked window 
is to be seen. Externally it is not now possible to 
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FIG. 183. LUSBY, LINCOLNSHIRE 


say with any certainty what was the nature of its 
head, but internally the window has survived as a 
recess with a flat head. 

The north wall of the nave has a small Norman 
doorway near its west end, cutting away the 
plinth, and thus showing the priority of the 
plinth to the doorway (Baldwin Brown, p. 391). 
The most interesting part of the north wall of the 
nave is, however, the north-east quoin, which is 
of massive side-alternate construction, with 
stones averaging 18 in. in height and extending 
horizontally along the adjoining wall faces about 
30 in. in one direction and 18 in. in the other. 
Beneath this quoin the triple, chamfered plinth is 
carried neatly round the corner, and is then equally 
neatly turned round the re-entrant angle at the 
junction between the nave and the chancel. The 
treatment on the south side of the church appears 
to have been similar, but it is much obscured by a 
massive medieval buttress. 

The south wall of the chancel is quite plain; but 
the north wall has a tall, narrow, keyhole window 
whose monolithic jambs slope slightly inwards, 
so that the window narrows towards the top. A 
small rebate is cut on the outer arris; and some 
slight ornament is provided in the form of a small 
cross cut on the head, above a lightly incised 
groove, which runs concentrically round. the head 
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Modern arch 
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of jambs 
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appears to have been wholly rebuilt, and the arch, imposts, and upper parts of the jambs are modern. 


Elevation and plan to show the arrangement of shafts and bases beside the chancel-arch, The upper part of the wall 
i 


and is then carried downward on the jambs and 

turned. outward like the curls of a sweeping 

moustache. The window has a shallow monolithic 

Hl sill, and its jambs show several dowel-holes on their 

outer faces. Internally there is no appearance of 

\ early work, the round arch and splayed jambs 
being apparently quite modern. 

if In the interior of the nave, interest centres on 

the fragmentary remains of what must have been 

| a rather remarkable chancel-arch. Unfortunately 

the whole of the upper part of the wall, including 

the arch and its imposts, seems to have been 

rebuilt; the lower parts of the jambs contain 

some through-stones, and may be original. But 

| on the wall facing the nave there are remains of 

pilaster-strips, which must formerly have outlined 

the arch, so as to make it a most striking feature. 

On the south, these remarkable remains are 

clearly visible beside and behind the pulpit; on the 

north, they are hidden behind the organ, but 

with patience can. be found to be of the same type 

and perhaps even more complete. It appears 

\\ from these survivals that the chancel-arch was 

flanked by two sets of three-quarter-round vertical 


pilaster-strips and that a square strip ran up the 
angle against the side wall of the nave. These 
features rest on a tall square plinth, which runs 
from the side wall of the nave not quite as far 
as the jamb of the chancel-arch. Above the plinth, 
the three-quarter-round pilaster-strips rest on 
bulbous bases which may best be described as 
cubes with their edges rounded off; and on the 
south side one pilaster-strip is represented by a 
surviving monolithic section a little over 3 ft in 
height, while the position of the other is marked 
by a tall vertical cavity from which the keel which 
bonded the pilaster into the wall has been torn 
away. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is now 26 ft 7 in, long internally, and 
20 ft wide. The chancel is 25 ft 3in. by 11 
11 in.; but originally its length must have been 
only about 12 ft 6in. The walls are about 2 ft 
to in. thick. The blocked south doorway is 3 ft 
7 in. wide and 8 ft 6 in. tall; and the chancel-arch 
is 10 ft 2 in. in width. The keyhole window has an 
aperture 5 in. wide by 2 ft 1 in. tall. 
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ALL SAINTS 


West and north walls of a formerly aisled nave 
with a clear-storey: period C 


The imposing parish church of Lydd, in the heart 
of Romney Marsh, is justly described locally as 
the Cathedral of the Marsh. Its tall Perpendicular 
tower, over 130 ft high, serves as a landmark 
over a wide radius, and its spacious nave, chancel, 
_ and aisles are mainly of the Early English period, 
- with fine Perpendicular windows inserted later. 

It is therefore surprising to find preserved in the 
north-west angle of the north aisle of this medieval 
church a fragment of the main walls of a much 
earlier Anglo-Saxon predecessor, comprising ex- 
ternally lengths of about 30 ft of north wall and 
14 ft of adjoining west wall, in rough rubble 
construction, with wide mortar joints. The early 
church of which these fragments formed a part was 
evidently small, but clearly of unusual and inter- 
esting design, with aisles and clear-storey, a 
western annexe of some sort, and probably an 
apsidal chancel. 


FIG. 185. LYDD, KENT 


Plan to show the position of the pre-Conquest church in relation to the church which exists today. There is at present 
no conclusive evidence known to us in support of the apsidal form indicated for the chancel. 


The lower part of the north wall is about 2 ft 
6in. thick; and it contains three round-headed 
arches of simple square section, now blocked, but 
evidently once opening to an aisle, of which no 
trace is now apparent. The arches themselves, 
about 4 ft in span and 10 ft high, are turned in 
undressed flat stones, laid with characteristic 
late-Saxon disregard for radial setting. They are 
supported on piers about 8 ft high and 3 ft wide, 
also cut square through the wall, with roughly 
shaped imposts, but otherwise no dressed stone 
facings. Above the arcade, the wall as seen from 
outside shows a pronounced off-set, no doubt to 
support the roof of the aisle; and in the thinner 
upper wall, with its sill about 14 ft above the 
floor, a single clear-storey window has survived, 
placed like those at Brixworth over one of the 
piers. It is round-headed and double-splayed, 
with its actual opening about 1 ft wide by 2 ft 
6in. high, and placed a little nearer to the outer 
face of the wall than to the inner. 

In the west wall a much wider arch of the same 
general character but about 6 ft 6 in. wide and 
rt ft 5 in. high originally opened from the nave. 
Mr Micklethwaite,’ who first published an account 
of the remains in 1898, suggested that this western 
arch might have opened to an apse, in which case 


me — 


* Arch, J. 55 (1898), 343-5- 
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he visualized an aisled basilican church with 
apses at both ends, 

The results of a much more detailed examination 
and measurement of the ancient fabric were 
published by Mr F. C. E. Erwood' in roar and by 
Canon G. M. Livett* in 1930. Whereas earlier 
plans had left undetermined the eastern extent 
of the early nave, Mr Erwood described how, 
within the present north aisle, there is clearly 
visible the vertical junction between the original 
Anglo-Saxon walling and the thirteenth-century 
Early English wall continuing it eastward. At 
this vertical junction there is not only a change in 
thickness from the Anglo-Saxon to the Early 
English walling but there are clearly visible, both 
internally and externally, marks which show the 
former existence of walls branching to north and 
south to form respectively the east wall of the 
Anglo-Saxon north aisle and the dividing wall 
between the Anglo-Saxon nave and chancel. 
Canon Livett showed further that, while the main 
body of the Anglo-Saxon north wall is 2 ft 6 in. 
thick, the piece immediately at the east is 3 ft 
thick, thus showing clearly that the later builders 
did not remove the whole of the southward 
dividing wall. On the outer face he made a small 
excavation to expose the foundations, as a result 
of which he was able to establish, first, that the 
northward wall forming the east of the Anglo- 
Saxon aisle was only about 1 ft 7 in. thick, and 
secondly, that the main Anglo-Saxon wall did not 
continue further eastward either in a straight line 
or in an arc of a circle to form an apse as Mr Er- 
wood had suggested, but that instead there had 
been a set-back of about a foot. Canon Livett 
therefore presented the picture of an aisled rect- 
angular nave continued eastward as a chancel, 
which was about a foot narrower on either side 
than the main body of the nave, and was separated 
from it by a chancel-arch of a single span set in the 
dividing wall. By analogy with the early Kentish 
churches and with the basilican churches of Brix- 
worth and Wing, Canon Livett suggested that the 
chancel would almost certainly have been apsidal 
in form, with short lengths of parallel walling 
before its semicircular or polygonal eastern end. 


Arch, J. 78 (1921), 216-26; reprinted in Arch. Cant, 
37 (1925), 177-90. 
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Atthe western end equally interesting discoveria 
were made; where Baldwin Brown’s plan (p. 321) 
shows a later buttress and the ae 
tower overlapping respectively the north q 
south jambs of the original western opening, 
Mr Erwood noticed that the inner faces of & 
buttress and the tower were in fact alioned with the 
soflit faces of the jambs and that the bute 
which is clearly much too small to serve any 
useful structural purpose, is really a medieval 
covering applied to a small ragged piece of Anglos 
Saxon walling which originally ran westward 
from the nave. While the south and west faces 
of this buttress are wholly of later workmanship, 
the inner part of the north face is clearly original 
fabric bonded into and forming a right angle with 
the Anglo-Saxon west wall. Mr Erwood was 
thus led to suggest that the western opening 
originally led from the nave into a west porch or 
annexe, the remains of whose north wall are now 
represented by the dwarf buttress, while the north 
wall of the Perpendicular tower stands on the 
line of the oldsouth wall of the Anglo-Saxon porch, 
Asa further refinement Canon Livett pointed out 
that all the Anglo-Saxon arches, those in the 
north wall as well as this in the west, are set back 
slightly on their jambs, and that, if the inner faces 
of the walls of the west porch had been aligned 
with the jambs as was suggested by Mr Erwood, 
the springing of the arch would have been con- 
cealed behind these walls. He was therefore led 
to suggest that the side walls of the porch were 
set back about four inches from the jambs so that 
a properly proportioned view of the arch, im- 
posts, and jambs would be obtained from within 
the porch. He pointed out further that this 
assumption would lead to a thickness of 2 ft for 
the side walls of the west porch, a thickness which 
seemed reasonable by comparison with the 2 ft 
6 in. of the main walls, and 1 ft 7 in. of the end 
wall of the original north aisle. 

These very fruitful studies of the fabric as it 
stands above ground have therefore served to 
show the general form of the original early 
church and to fix precisely the size of its nave as 
26 ft in length internally by 16 ft in breadth. It is, 


* Arch, Cant. 42 (1930), 61-92. 
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FIG. 186. LYDD, KENT 


~ Details of the pre-Conquest fabric. A, modern steps inside blocked pre-Conquest arch; B, blocked window inside 
blocked pre~Conquest arch; C, original double-splayed pre~Conquest window ; D, indications of return wall, marking 
original eastern extent of pre~-Conquest nave; E, modern buttress; F, north face of wall of medieval tower; G, probable 
position of lateral walls of western porch or porticus of pre~-Conquest church. 


however, clear that excavations ought to be made 
in the churchyard to the north and the west, and 
in the aisle to the east, in order to establish 
whether any foundations remain to confirm the 
size and nature of the aisles, the chancel, and the 
western annexe of the early church. 

Mr Erwood referred to documentary evidence 
for the existence of a settlement here in the 
eighth century; and he argued that the structural 
evidence provided by the existing fabric was in 
accord with its having been built between 775 and 
825. The principal objection to so early a date for 
the existing fabric is the presence of the double- 
splayed window, a feature which would normally 
be taken as evidence for placing the building in 
petiod C. Mr Erwood argued that the window 


* A closely reasoned argument for discounting the 
evidence of the double-splayed window has recently 
been set out by E, D.C. Jackson and E. G. M. Fletcher, 


had been much altered and was no longer a well- 
defined example of the type. We agree with 
Canon Livett in regarding this window as suf- 
ficient evidence for dating the fabric as a whole 
in period C, that is to say not before the middle 
of the tenth century.’ This does not, of course, in 
any way prejudice a decision on the question of 
the existence of an earlier structure on the same 
site. 

It remains to note the north-west quoin of the 
early structure. From the ground up to the level 
of the off-set this is of larger stones, no doubt 
inserted in the ragged hole which would be left 
when the western wall of the north aisle was 
demolished. Mr Erwood regarded the upper 
part of the quoin as having also been rebuilt, 


‘The pre-Conquest Basilica at Lydd’, J.B.A.A., 3rd ser., 
22 (1959), 41-52. We nevertheless adhere to the opinion 
stated in our text, above. 
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FIG. 187. LYMINGE, KENT 
Plan of the fragmentary foundations of the Anglo-Saxon church. 


whereas Canon Livett, with whom we agree, 
regarded the upper walling and the quoin as being 
original. 

The carefully drawn plan of the present church 
first published by Canon Livett showed as one 
of its most interesting features the remarkably 
irregular setting out of the whole of the Early 
English nave, in striking contrast to the accuracy 
with which the Early English chancel and chapels 
are laid out. Canon Livett advanced arguments, 
which are outside the scope of this work, for 
believing that the reason for this irregular layout 
of the nave was that the builders incorporated 
in their ambitious scheme not only the nave 
of the little Anglo-Saxon church but also the 
nave and chancel of a much larger Norman 
church which stood close beside it on the south- 
east. 


REFERENCES AND DIMENSIONS 


These have been fully given in the footnotes and 
in the text. 
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ST MARY 


Foundations of nave and apse separated by triple 
arcade: period A1 


About 4 miles north of Hythe, close beside the 
medieval parish church of St Mary and St Ead- — 
burga at Lyminge, a complex series of ruins 
covering a considerable part of the churchyard 
formed the subject of one of the long controver- 
sies so dear to the hearts of the Victorian archaeo- 
logists. The enthusiastic and learned Rector of 
the parish, Canon Jenkins, presented a case for 
the former existence of an unusually large and 
ambitious early Saxon church, with three parallel 
halls, each ending in an eastern apse. In the end 
more cautious views prevailed and the ruins were 
accepted as those of a small church of the early 
Kentish type, beside the more extensive remains 
of a Roman bath-house, from which much of the 
material for building the church had probably 
been taken. The arguments of the old controversy 
are fully set out in Archaeologia Cantiana and the 
account which follows is therefore confined to the 
conclusions which were finally accepted. 

The ruined church was part of a nunnery whose 
foundation by St Ethelburg forms one of the 
many romantic stories of early Christianity in 
England. Ethelburg, daughter of Ethelbert, the 
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st Christian king of Kent, was married in 625 
Edwin, king of Northumbria, who at the time 
his marriage was a pagan, but who agreed that 
might bring her priests with her to the north. 
The story of the mission of Paulinus and the 
conversion of Edwin is too well known to need 
repetition; but, after the defeat and death of 
Edwin in 632, at the hands of Penda, king of 
Mercia, Paulinus and Ethelburg returned to Kent, 
where her brother Edbald was still reigning as 
king. There, soon after 633, she founded a nun- 
nery at Lyminge under her own rule as abbess. 
The church of St Mary, whose ruins are to be seen 
beside the south doorway of the later medieval 
church, is part of that nunnery. 

The ruined early church consisted of a rect- 
angular nave, separated from an apsidal chancel by 
a triple arcade, whose central arch, about 6 ft in 
width, stood between two outer arches, each 
only about 2 ft wide. There was apparently a 
north door near the west of the chancel, perhaps 
opening to a north porticus, which in early Kentish 
churches often overlapped nave and chancel, and 
which here is now almost entirely covered by the 
later church. The walls, of Roman brick and 
rubble, are about 2 ft thick; the nave is about 
18 ft wide and of uncertain length; while the 
chancel is about 16 ft in width and 14 ft in depth, 
with a short section of straight wall between the 
nave and the semicircular eastern termination. 

The plan is similar to a number of other early 
Kentish churches, particularly St Pancras at 
Canterbury, St Andrew at Rochester and St Mary 
at Reculver, 


DIMENSIONS 


These are fully given in the text. 
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many charters which refer to the Anglo-Saxon 
church. 


J. T. Micxietwarre, ‘Something about Saxon church 
building’, Arch. J. 53 (1896), 293-351. Lyminge, 
313-14; with plan as now accepted. 
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ST MARY MAGDALENE 


Nave and possibly part of chancel: possibly 
period C1 


About a mile north of Littlehampton, the church 
of St Mary Magdalene at Lyminster stands, on a 
tongue of higher land in otherwise flat meadows, 
beside the lower reaches of the Arun, once 
practically an arm of the sea, and the Portus de 
Arundel of Anglo-Saxon times. A few hundred 
yards to the north of the church is a “knucker- 
hole’, a deep fissure in the chalk, with never- 
failing water; this has been associated locally with 
a dragon-legend, and the ribbed twelfth-century 
coffin slab near the porch is traditionally described 
as that of the ‘knight who slew the dragon’. 

This church at Lyminster is one of a considerable 
group of Sussex churches whose claims to a pre- 
Conquest date are dismissed by Baldwin Brown 
(p. 456) on the ground that none of them possesses 
any clearly defined Anglo-Saxon feature such as 
the double-splayed window at Poling. We are, 
however, inclined to accept the claim, first put 
forward by P. M. Johnston in 1903, that Lyminster 
does possess one such positive feature and a number 
of minor confirmatory features.’ The history of 
the parish begins with the will of Alfred the 
Great, who left it to his nephew Osferd. 

The present church is built of flint, with quoins 
of brown local sandstone, laid in side-alternate 
fashion. It now consists of a twelfth-century 
west tower, a nave with late-Norman or Transi- 


gives an account of the local traditions associated with the 
church, 
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FIG. 188. LYMINSTER, SUSSEX 


A, position of Anglo-Saxon or Saxo-Norman window above westernmost pier of Transitional-Norman arcade; 
B, blocked early Norman doorway with head of earlier doorway above it (see Fig. 189). 


tional north aisle and a chancel with a modern 
vestry on the north, partly covering the site of a 
ruined Lady Chapel, which originally ran along 
the whole north side of the chancel. It is indeed 
true that there is no long-and-short quoining, nor 
any double-splayed windows; but the walls of the 
aisleless nave and chancel are only 2 ft 7 in. thick, 
and they are about 20 ft high in their original 
state. This indication of early date would not be 
sufficient in itself; but a definitely Anglo-Saxon 
feature is provided by the blocked doorways, 
which are visible in the south wall of the nave. 
The lower of these is definitely Norman, with 
jambs and round head of Caen stone; but the 
round head of the taller and earlier doorway, 
largely cut away by its Norman successor, is of the 
same brown sandstone as the quoins of the nave. 
When Johnston described the church in 1903, the 
inner face of this doorway had recently been 
exposed from under a coating of plaster; and it 
had for the first time become apparent that the 
stones of the arched head passed straight through 
the wall, without any rebate for the hanging of a 
door. The proportions of the doorway, moreover, 
confirm its Anglo-Saxon character; while the 
Norman doorway beneath is about 4 ft wide and 
6 fthigh, the opening of the Anglo-Saxon doorway 
is about 3 ft in width and 9 ft in height. 


Within the church, the first impression is one of 
abnormal length; the chancel and the nave are 
each about three times as long as they are wide, a 
feature which is perhaps to be explained by the 
use of the church both for the parish and for a 
nunnery, so that the chancel would have been 
built of sufficient size to serve as the conventual 
church. 

The second striking feature is the chancel-arch, 
with its two pairs of imposts and its unusual 
height. An explanation of the double imposts 
may be that the arch was raised 5 ft when the 
walls of the nave were raised in 1170; or alter- 
natively the lower imposts may have served 
for a screen, to separate the conventual church 
from the parishioners’ nave. Neither the arch 
nor the jambs contain through-stones; but the 
arch itself is unusual in that its individual stones 
each cover many degrees of the span of the arch 
while being appreciably less than 1 ft in radial 
thickness. 

In the interior face of the north wall of the nave, 
above the westernmost pier of the arcade, the 
arched head of an early window has survived; 
while most of its narrow outer face may be seen 
within the north aisle. In the exterior face, the 
round head is cut from a single stone, and its 
jambs are built from a number of fairly small 
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stones. Its interior widely splayed round head is 
well turned in about a dozen voussoirs, with the 
crown of the arch about 17 ft above the floor. 
This is a window which could be early Norman 
put could equally well date from the tenth century. 
Taking all the evidence together, we have felt it 
reasonable to regard the Anglo-Saxon south door- 
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FIG. 189. LYMINSTER, SUSSEX 


The blocked doorways in the south wall 
of the nave. 


way as fixing the thin walls of the nave to a period 
before the Conquest. 


DIMENSIONS 
The internal dimensions of the nave are 63 ft 
sin. by a1 ft, and of the chancel 46 ft 6in. by 
14 ft 6in.; the walls are 2ft 7in. thick; and, 
before being raised in 1170, those of the nave were 
20 ft high. 

The chancel-arch is 8 ft 4in. wide and 19 ft 
3 in. tall, The blocked south doorway is about 
3 ft wide and 9 ft tall. 
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FIG, 190. MARKET OVERTON, RUTLAND 
Details of the tower-arch. 


ST PETER AND ST PAUL 
Tower arch: period doubtful 


In this small village, pleasantly situated on high 
land, about 5 miles north of Oakham, in a spacious 
church which is otherwise almost wholly of the 
Decorated period, there survives a tower-arch 
which has been part of an earlier, Anglo-Saxon, 
fabric. 

Fragments of pre-Conquest carved stones are 
built into the lower exterior walls of the tower, 
and the uprights of the stone stile at the north- 
west corner of the churchyard appear to be Anglo- 
Saxon baluster shafts. The church is within the 
confines of a Roman camp, and important Anglo- 
Saxon material has been recovered from a pre- 
Conquest cemetery nearby. 

The round-headed tower-arch and its jambs are 
square in section; and they are wholly constructed 
of stones that pass through the full thickness of 
the wall. The jambs, of alternate upright and flat 
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stones, rest on boldly projecting square-sectioned 
plinths, which are returned round both faces of 
the wall. The imposts, each constructed of two 
large flat superimposed stones, project boldly 
from the soffit of the arch and are sloped back at an 
angle, so as to meet the soffit faces of the jambs. The 
arch itself is of well-cut voussoirs neatly laid with 
radial joints. Baldwin Brown placed the church in 
his Period C, but without recording any reason. 
Since the church stands within three miles of 
Ermine Street, in a district which has yielded many 
Roman remains, there seems good ground for 
thinking that the arch is basically Roman; and 
that, in default of other evidence, the church of 
which it formed part might have been built in any 
Anglo-Saxon period from the earliest to the latest. 


DIMENSIONS 


The arch is 6 ft 7 in. wide and slightly over 14 ft 
tall, in a wall that is only 2 ft 8in. thick. Each 
impost is 1 ft 3 in. thick, and the square plinths, 
8 in. tall, project 7 in. 
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Lincolnshire 
Map sheet 104, reference SK 840817 
Figure 526 


ST MARGARET 
West tower, nave, and part of chancel: period C3 


The Roman road from Lincoln to Doncaster, now 
a minor road known as Tillbridge Lane, crosses 
the Trent by ferry between Marton and Little- 
borough, probably the site of the Roman Sege- 
locum. The church of St Margaret stands in the 
centre of Marton, immediately beside the modern 
highway from Lincoln to Gainsborough, and 
within a quarter of a mile of the Roman road. It 
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now consists of a west tower, an aisled nave wit 
south porch, and an aisleless chancel. The fabric 
of rubble, plastered externally, and with dresse, 
stone for the quoins and facings. 

The west tower is a good example of the tall, 
gaunt, unbuttressed structure so characteristic of 
the later Anglo-Saxon period in Lincolnshire, with 
two unequal stages separated high up by a square 
string-course and an off-set. A medieval embattled 
parapet with pinnacles at the corners crowns the 
belfry stage, which has four tall double belfty 
windows, with capitals of advanced design, on 
slender mid-wall shafts. The square jambs are 
each built of five or six dressed stones. The 
round heads of the individual windows of each 
pair are cut in square stones, with an ornamental 
roll carried round the arris of the head; and they 
are supported on boldly projecting through- 
stones, whose hollow chamfers are recorded by 
Baldwin Brown (p. 470) as an Anglo-Saxon 
rather than a Norman feature. 

The walling of the lower stage is almost wholly 
of thin pieces of stone rubble laid in herringbone 
formation, with occasional single or multiple 
courses of the same rubble laid horizontally. On 
this ground, as well as by virtue of the design of 
the capitals of the belfry windows, Baldwin 
Brown regarded the tower as of post-Conquest 
date, though Anglo-Saxon in form (p. 470). For 
reasons set out in detail under Diddlebury, we do 
not accept herring-bone masonry as necessarily 
implying a post-Conquest date; and we therefore 
accept the pre-Conquest features of Marton church 
at their face value. 

With regard to ornament, this lower stage is 
severely plain, even when judged by the standards 
set by other Lincolnshire towers; for it has only 
two openings, both of which are in the west face. 
On the ground-floor level, 2 west doorway no 
doubt originally occupied the position now 
usurped by a pointed medieval arch, into which 
in modern times a narrow round-headed window 
has been inserted. An original window still 
remains to light the first floor. It is a narrow, 
internally splayed window, with each of its 
jambs built of five dressed stones; and its round 
head is cut from a single stone whose upper face 
is also curved to accommodate a hood-mould 
similar to those at Coleby, Glentworth, and Stow. 
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FIG. I91. MARTON, LINCOLNSHIRE 
Details of the chancel-arch. It will be noticed that the arch and the jambs are constructed without any use of through- 


stones. The plan I shows the arrangement of the jambs, 


angle-shafts and bases. The full lines in the plan II show the 


outline of the impost and the lowest voussoir of the arch; the dotted lines show the outline of the jamb and thus indi- 
cate clearly how the roll-moulding of the arch is iogically placed in relation to the angle-shaft which should support it. 


Above this window a small stone, carved with 
what seems to represent a head, has been built into 
the face of the wall, under a projecting flat ledge. 
At about the level of the first floor it will be 
noticed that the tower narrows somewhat, the 
walls sloping inward to an extent which is quite 
noticeable. On the east face of the tower, above 
the level of the present low-pitched roof, the line 
of the older and more steeply pitched Anglo-Saxon 
roof may be seen, with its apex not far below the 
belfry stage. Within the area of this gabled roof- 
ine, there may also be seen a doorway which 
originally opened to the upper floor of the tower. 
It is now blocked; but its flat lintel and its stone 
jambs are clearly visible. 


The original west wall of the nave may also be 
seen, forming part of the east wall of the tower 
and projecting sideways from it like buttresses, 
whose sloping tops match and continue the line of 
the old roof-gable, and whose vertical outer faces 
each show a straight joint where the later west 
walls of the aisles were built against the original 
quoins of the Anglo-Saxon nave. Similar straight 
vertical joints may be seen at the east end of the 
nave between the original quoins of the aisleless 
nave and the later east walls of the aisles. The sur~ 
viving quoins are all built of rubble, like that of the 
walls, without any use of dressed stone. 

The western part of the south wall of the chancel 
shows herring-bone masonry similar to that of the 
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tower, and may be accepted as of the same date, 
both for this reason and also because it rests on a 
simple square plinth like that beside the tower- 
arch in the west wall of the nave. The eastern 
parts of the chancel walls are later extensions, as 
may be seen not only by the change in fabric but 
also by the way in which the plinth under the 
south wall turns north where it originally ran 
under the east end of the chancel. 

Within the church, the principal early struc- 
tural features are the arches to the tower and 
chancel. Like so many others of this period in 
Lincolnshire, the tower-arch and its jambs, 


FIG. 192. MARTON, LINCOLNSHIRE 


Detail of the north capital. The south capital is similar 
but is not original. 


although square in section and with simple cham- 
fered imposts, are not of through-stone technique. 
The chancel-arch, however, is unmistakably 
Anglo-Saxon, although of very advanced design; 
the main structure of the arch and of its jambs is of 
plain square section and passes through about 
three-quarters of the wall thickness; but the 
remaining quarter is then occupied by a decora- 
tive feature which is formed by setting an angle- 
shaft in a shallow recess in the west angle of each 
jamb and by carrying a roll-moulding round the 
west face of the arch. The characteristically 
Anglo-Saxon feature of this treatment of the arch 
is that the angle-shaft is not arranged logically 
beneath the roll-moulding, but is placed beneath 


the outer angle of the impost, where it serves 
support nothing. This is an illogical treatmep 
which is paralleled exactly in the towet-arch y 
Broughton in Lincolnshire, and approximately 
in the west doorway at Kirk Hammerton ; 
Yorkshire. The chancel-arch is, nevertheless, 
fine composition, of a quality and scale unus, ‘ 
for a parish church. In addition to the decorative 
features already mentioned it has chamfered 
imposts and elaborate capitals of cushion shape? 
with incised ornamental ovals and volutes; while 
the fillets separating the capitals from the shafts 
are enriched with twisted cable-ornament. The 
shafts rest on bases in the form of slightly convex 
flattish fillets. The bases in turn rest on a shallow 
plinth of square section, while the jambs have a 
chamfered plinth. 

The Norman north arcade and its Early English 
southern counterpart, each of two arches, are cut 
through the original Anglo-Saxon walls, only 
2 ft 6 in. thick, of which short sections remain at 
each end. 

Built into the north wall of the chancel is an 
Anglo-Saxon carved stone about gin. by 14 in. 
with an early representation of the Crucifixion, 
The arms of the cross widen from the centre, the 
attenuated figure is draped, and the feet are nailed 
separately to the cross. The general treatment is 
somewhat reminiscent of the Crucifixion at 
Wormington in Worcestershire. 

Seven pieces of broken cross-shaft, carved with 
interlace, are built into the west wall of the south 
aisle. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 33 ft 9 in. long internally, by 16 ft 
wide, with side walls between 2 ft 3 in. and 2 ft 
6 in. in thickness and about 19 ft in height. The 
chancel is ro ft 9 in. wide and is now 29 ft long, 
but was appreciably shorter. The tower is 8 ft 
9 in. (east-west) by 9 ft (north-south) internally, 
with walls about 3 ft 4in. thick and about 50 ft 
high, excluding the later parapet. 

The tower-arch is 5 ft 10 in. wide and 11 ft 
4in. high, and the chancel-arch is 6 ft 7 in. by 
II ft 6 in. 


' G. Baldwin Brown (1925), 409, fig. 193(3). The south shaft and capital are reconstructions, but those on the 


north are original. 
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FIG. 193. LONG MARTON, WESTMORLAND 


A, Saxo-Norman west doorway; B, Saxo-Norman south doorway; 
C, Norman north doorway, now blocked and containing a window. 


REFERENCES 


Editorial, A.A.S.R. 9 (1867-8), xxii. Note of consider- 
able recent restoration, including repair and strength- 
ening of the chancel-arch. 


Editorial, ibid. 21 (1801-2), Ixxiv. Note of further 
repairs. Anglo-Saxon carved stones seen outside, 
where plaster had fallen off. Anglo-Saxon crucifix 
discovered, hidden by organ. 


Editorial, ibid. 29 (1907-8), Ixvii-Ixix. Repair and under- 
pinning of tower. Many structural details. Small 
Anglo-Saxon crucifix rediscovered and moved to its 
present position. 
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Westmorland 


Map sheet 83, reference NY 666240 


ST MARGARET AND ST JAMES 


Nave with west and south doorways: possibly 
period C3 


remote from its village, and is pleasantly situated 
beside open fields. Itis.a simple structure consisting 
of a square west tower, an aisleless nave with 
south transept and south porch, and an aisleless 
chancel with north vestry. The fabric is of red 
sandstone, and the nave has quoins of very large 
blocks laid in mixed side-alternate and face- 
alternate fashion. 

A later eastward extension of the chancel is of 
Norman date, as may be seen from the simple 
string-courses along its external faces, and from 
the vestiges of a triplet of round-headed east 
windows, now replaced by a Decorated window 
of three lights. The west tower is also Norman, 
as may be seen from its belfry windows, which have 
been restored on three faces, but are original on the 
north. The tower is clearly built up against an 
earlier west wall, thereby obscuring a somewhat 
elaborate west doorway; it therefore follows that 
the nave, with its tall, narrow south and west 
doorways, is earlier than the Norman west tower, 
just as the original chancel must be earlier than its 
Norman eastward extension. The wide Norman 


About 3 miles north-west of Appleby, and within north doorway of the nave is quite different from 


half a mile of the Roman road from Brough to 
Penrith, Long Marton church is now a little 


the south and west doorways; and it is also clearly 
a later addition. 
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The two original doorways of the nave have 
elaborately carved tympana reminiscent in a more 
ptimitive way of the tympanum at Hoveringham, 
Nottinghamshire." These doorways, although 
rebated for the hanging of doors and although 
constructed. without the use of through-stones, are 
of simple and primitive character. We find it 
impossible to agree with the Royal Commission in 
regarding them as being of the same date (c. 1100) 
as the wider and lower north doorway of straight- 
forwardly Norman form. We are therefore 
inclined to regard the earlier fabric of the nave 
and the western part of the chancel as Saxo- 
Norman, and possibly even pre-Conquest. 


FIG. 194. LONG MARTON, WESTMORLAND 
The tympanum of the south doorway. 


DIMENSIONS 
The nave is roughly 40 ft by 20 ft and the 


original chancel roughly 18 ft by 17 ft, but both 
are irregularly laid out. 


REFERENCES 


R.C.H.M., Westmorland (London, 1936), 167-9. Nave 
and original chancel dated c. 1100, Good pictures of 
tympana, pl. 139; and of church from south-west, 
pl. 140. Plan, 168. 


C. E. Keyser, Norman Tympana (London, 1904), Ixxti 
and figs. 143-4. 


MASHAM 
Yorkshire, North Riding 
(See Vol. Il, p. 734) 


* No early fabric has survived at Hoveringham except 
the tympanum. For a description of it, see A. W. 
Clapham (1930), 135 and pl. 59. 


MELTON MAGNA 
Norfolk 


Map sheet 125, reference TG 140060 
Figure $27 


ALL SAINTS 


Side walls of nave, and perhaps chancel: 
period C 


The recent history of the two churches of Great 
Melton, about 6 miles west of Norwich, ia 
almost unbelievable; both were in use until 
1713, when the parishes and livings were com- 
bined; at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury All Saints was partially ruined while St 
Mary’s was in use and in good condition, but 
in 1883 All Saints was rebuilt, considerably 
enlarged, and brought back into use; and at the 
same time St Mary’s was pulled down, except for 
its west tower, which still stands in a ruined state. 

Interesting early references to Great Melton are 
contained in an Anglo-Saxon will, and in Domes- 
day Book. About the middle of the eleventh 
century, Edwin, a king’s thegn, left Melton to 
St Benedict at Holme after his death and that of his 
brother; but the will never took effect, for the 
Conquest intervened. Later in the will it is 
specified that the land at Melton is to go to the 
church which Thurward owned, and the land 
which Edwin owned is to go to the church. 
Domesday Book shows that two estates were 
involved at Melton; one (which was to go to 
Holme) was held by Edwin; and the other 
(which was to go to Thurward’s church) was held 
by his nephew Ketel. 

In 1849 an Anglo-Saxon origin was claimed 
for All Saints, on the grounds of its tile quoins and 
its double-splayed window. The latter seems to 
have disappeared in the rebuilding of 1883, but 
the south-eastern quoin of the nave seems to have 
survived with very little alteration. The two east- 
ern quoins of the chancel are also of flint and tile, 
but they appear to have been much more heavily 
restored. 


? D. Whitelock, Anglo-Saxon Wills (Cambridge, 1930), 
no. XXXII. It is interesting to wonder whether at the time 
of the will there were already two churches at Melton. 
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A very positive indication of Anglo-Saxon 
workmanship is, however, provided by a blocked, 
round-headed doorway 2 ft 6in. wide and 6 ft 
high, which has survived in the north wall of the 
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FIG. 196. MELTON MAGNA, NORFOLE 


The blocked north doorway of the nave. Note the non- 
tadial setting of the tiles round the head of the doorway, 
and the use of tiles for bonding the flints of the jambs. 
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FIG. 195. MELTON MAGNA, NORFOLK 


A, straight vertical joint probably defining the original westward extent of the nave; B, quoins of flint and tile; 
, C, blocked narrow round-headed doorway with head of tiles and jambs of flint and tile (see Fig. 196). 


nave. The head of this doorway is arched in tiles, 
which are laid in ‘Tredington fashion’, with 
complete disregard for radial setting; and its 
jambs have no imposts, and are formed of flints 
with occasional bonding tiles. There seems no 
reason to think that any part of this feature is a 
restoration; unfortunately its inner face is not 
visible, being wholly covered by modern plaster. 
About 7 ft to the west of this blocked doorway, 
the north wall shows some signs of a vertical 
straight joint and a change in fabric, probably 
indicating the end of the original walling. 


DIMENSIONS 


The original nave appears to have been about 
30 ft long internally, and about 18 ft wide; and 
the chancel about 18 ft by 134 ft. The north wall 
of the nave is 3 ft 3 in. thick and the surviving 
south-east quoin. is about 18 ft high. 


REFERENCES 


R. Lapsroogs, Views of the Churches in Norfolk (Norwich, 
1821-34). Ladbrooke’s picture clearly shows St 
Mary’s in good condition and All Saints a ruin, 

J. Gunn, ‘Ecclesiastical architecture in Norfolk supposed. 
to be of the Saxon period’, Arch. J. 6 (1849), 359-63. 
Melton Magna claimed as Saxon because of its 
double-splayed window, 363. 


J. C. Cox, Norfolk, 2 (London, 1911), 137. 
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MERSEA, WEST 


MERSEA, WEST 


Essex 


Map sheet 162, reference TM 008125 


ST PETER AND ST PAUL 


Lower part of west tower: rather doubtfully 
period C3 


West Mersea has a picturesque waterfront at the 
most southerly point of Mersea Island, with an 
extensive view across the Blackwater Estuary to 
the Flats of St Peter. The church now consists of 
an aisleless chancel, a nave with a south aisle, and a 
sturdy west tower, which Baldwin Brown (p. 470) 
records as falling within period C3 and as present- 
ing evidence of the overlap between Anglo~ 
Saxon and Norman techniques. 

Interesting evidence of the importance of the 
church at West Mersea in the tenth century is 
provided by a group of wills, all of which were 
made in the second half of the century by members 
of one family. Ealdorman Alfgar granted an 
estate at Mersea to Stoke-by-Nayland after the 
death of his daughter Athelflaed. She granted an 
estate at Fingringhoe to St Peter’s church at 
Mersea, and she also granted the estate at Mersea to 
Stoke after the death of her sister Alfflaed and her 
husband Brihtnoth. Alfflaed’s will included the 
estate at Mersea ‘and the woodland at Totham 
which my father granted to Mersea’ in a list of 
estates granted to Stoke by her ancestors after her 
death; she also confirmed the grant of lands to 
the church at Mersea by saying: “And I grant to 
Mersea after my death everything which my 
lord and my sister granted, that is Fingringhoe 
and the six hides on which the minster stands.’* 
It should be noted that six hides is a big endow- 
ment, suggesting that the church was served by a 
small community rather than a single priest. 

The tower of the church is built of flattish stones, 
laid sometimes in herring-bone courses and some- 
times flat, in walls whose thickness of 3 ft 8 in. 
gives a presumption of Norman work. On the 
other hand, the quoins of the plain unbuttressed 


* D. Whitelock, Anglo-Saxon Wills (Cambridge, 1930), 
nos. W, xIv and xv. 


walls are reinforced with courses of Roman tiles 
and a small circular west window in the uppe 
floor is clearly double-splayed; while internal, 


— 


the round tower-arch, of a single square ord er 
has plain square jambs, and imposts which ar, 
formed of three oversailing square courses, The 
details of the construction of the arch are, unfor- 
tunately, hidden by plaster. Baldwin Brown 
states that the north and south windows of the 
ground floor ‘seem originally to have been double. 
splayed’ but we could see no evidence in suppo 
of this theory. 

The belfry windows, each of two lights, have 
fourteenth-century trefoiled heads, and the tower 
is finished above with a plain medieval parapet, 


DIMENSIONS 
The internal dimensions of the tower are 14 ft 


3 in. from east to west and 13 ft 6 in. from north 
to south, with walls 3 ft 8 in. thick. 


REFERENCES 


R.C.H.M., Essex (North-East), 3 (London, 1922), 230-1. 
Plan, 230. 


W.R. Powett, ‘The making of Essex parishes’, Essex R. 
62 (1953), 7 and 16. 


MIDDLETON-BY- 
PICKERING 
Yorkshire, North Riding 
Map sheet 92, reference SE 782854 


ST MARY 


West tower (except belfry), and west wall of nave; 
possibly also side walls of nave, above later arcades: 
period C, probably C2, or earlier? 

Western quoins of earlier and narrower nave: period 
uncertain, probably C1, or earlier? 

The Vale of Pickering is bounded on the north by 

extensive moors, at the foot of which, only a mile 

and a half to the north-west of Pickering, the 
church of St Mary stands, in the angle between 
the main road to Helmsley and a small road 
leading up to the moors. The church, buile of 
roughly dressed greyish brown stone, now com- 


2 See also p. 423, column 2. 
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FIG. 197. MIDDLETON-BY-PICKERING, YORKSHIRE (N.R.) 


The plan shows how the Norman and Transitional arcades of the nave are aligned with the megalithic side-alternate 
quoins (D) at the west of the nave. The walling over these arcades and at the east (F) may all be part of the Anglo- 
Saxon nave, but there are no features at present visible to settle this question with certainty. 


prises a west tower, an aisled nave with south 
porch, and an aisleless chancel. The lower part of 
the tower and the west wall of the nave certainly 
date from before the Conquest, while the main 
walls of the nave, above the twelfth-century 
arcades, may also be of the same period. 

The tower is of two unequal stages, of which 
the lower occupies about two-thirds of the total 
height and ends above on a square string-course. 
The upper belfry stage, of much more carefully 
dressed stone, is an Early English addition, with 
pointed windows of two lights in each face. The 
tower stands on a simple plinth of square section, 
above which its Anglo-Saxon lower stage rises 
sheer to the string-course above; the only orna- 
ment in its otherwise gaunt faces is provided by 
the west doorway, a stone cross built into the 
west wall above it, and two small, very plain, 
rectangular windows in the south face. The 
fabric of the tower is of roughly coursed rect- 


angular blocks of stone averaging about 6 in. in 
height and between 1 ft and 2 ft in length; while 
the quoins, including those on the east of the tower, 
above the nave, are laid regularly in side-alternate 
fashion throughout the whole height of the lower 
stage, using exceptionally large stones, many of 
which measure over 2 ft in height and over 3 ft 
along the wall-face. 

The north face of the tower is entirely plain; 
and the upper floors of the interior are lit only 
from the south, by the two small, rectangular 
windows, which are of unusual construction, but 
which have every appearance of being original. 
The lower window, about 1 ft 6in. wide and 
3 ft roin. tall, is formed wholly within the nor- 
mal coursing of the wall, with a flat monolithic 
sill and a similar lintel, and with jambs each of 
which consists of five massive through-stones that 
bond deeply into the adjacent face of the wall. The 
upper window is more ambitious, though smaller, 
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FIG. 198. MIDDLETON~BY~PICKERING, YORKSHIRE (N.R.) 


Plan and elevation of the west end. A, quoins of the earliest and narrowest nave. These are mainly of upright stones, 

1] and they are markedly in contrast to the quoining D and E; B, conjectural side walls of the narrow nave, as defined by 
I the quoins A; C, side walls of the second and wider Anglo-Saxon nave, as defined by the existing arcades and by the 
Nh quoins D; D, megalithic side-alternate quoins of the second nave; E, megalithic side-alternate quoins of the tower, of 
strikingly similar character to that of the quoins D. 
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FIG. 199. MIDDLETON-BY-PICKERING, YORKSHIRE {N.R.) 


Details of the windows in the south face of the tower. In order to avoid undue complication in the elevations and the 
section of the first-floor window the wooden window-frame has been omitted, although it is shown in the plan. The 
outer faces and sections are shown above the plans, and the inner faces are shown below, 


about 1 ft 8 in. by 3 ft 2 in., also with a monolithic 
flat sill and a similar lintel; but with square 
jambs, each of which consists of an upright stone 
below, surmounted by two flat stones to bond 
it into the face of the wall. Both windows narrow 
towards the top, but this feature is particularly 
matked on the lower one. From the upper 
chambers of the tower the inner faces of the 
windows may be seen. There is little to add about 
the lower window, except that its jambs have 
originally been slightly splayed inward and have 
later been somewhat rudely cut to form a housing 
for the present wooden window-frame. The upper 
window is, however, more elaborate internally 
as well as externally; the stones of its outer face 


do not extend through the full thickness of the 
wall, but all stop short 7 in. from the inner face. 
A square rebate 7 in. wide is at this stage formed 
beside the head and. the two jambs; while the sill 
continues straight through the wall. 

Returning to the exterior, we should next note 
the principal feature of the tower, namely the tall, 
narrow, western doorway, which is still a most 
impressive composition in spite of the cruel 
defacement which it suffered later by the inser- 
tion of a vesica-shaped window through the upper 
part of its head. The jambs and round-arched 
head are of simple square section, formed of 
stones apparently passing straight through the 
wall; the jambs are each formed of four massive 
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slabs set on edge, without the usual alternation of 
flat stones to bond the uprights back into the wall; 
while the imposts serve not only to provide this 
bonding at the top of the jambs but also to unite 
the inner main fabric of the doorway to the 
outlining framework of pilaster-strips and hood- 
mould. The imposts project boldly, both on the 
soffit and also westward from the wall-face, with a 
square section above, swept back in a hollow 
chamfer to meet the wall-surface beneath. This 
hollow chamfer is stopped against the pilaster- 
strips, beyond which the imposts continue along 
the wall face, but in the form of labels, with a 
straight chamfer above and a square section 
below. Only the lower half of the round-arched 
head of the doorway and of its surrounding hood- 
mould now remains, the upper half having been 
cut away when the doorway was blocked and the 
vesica-window inserted, probably in late-Norman 
times. But enough remains to show that the head 
was turned in perhaps ten, well-shaped, through- 
stone voussoirs of which five remain, outlined by 
the hood-mould, of square section, which springs 
from square corbels projecting above the imposts. 
Below the imposts, the line of the hood-mould is 
carried downward by pilaster-strips, each formed 
of three tall stones. The pilasters project from the 
wall-face and rest at the foot on boldly projecting, 
square, chamfered bases, which themselves rest 
on the main plinth. It is interesting to note that 
the stones of the jambs are somewhat irregularly 
shaped and that the spaces intervening between 
them and the pilaster-strips have been filled by 
comparatively smal] flat stones set on edge, with 
wide mortar joints. The doorway is of a barbaric 
but impressive type reminiscent of the Northum- 
brian double belfry windows that are outlined 
by strip-work; it contrasts sharply with the much 
more sophisticated work in the west doorway at 
Hovingham, also in the Vale of Pickering, and 
only ten miles away, to the south-west. 

About 7 ft above the imposts of the door an 
Anglian cross carved in relief on a stone nearly 
3 ft square is built into the face of the wall, sup- 
ported below on a projecting rectangular corbel. 
The cross itself is formed of the bold sweeping 


t W. G. Collingwood, Northumbrian Crosses (London, 


1927), 10. 
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curves which are characteristic of early / 
work; and its centre is ornamented by i 
to form a circle of petals radiating from a gy 
central hole, a composition not unlike, but per. 
haps simpler and earlier than, the free-standiz 
cross-head at Lastingham, illustrated by Colling 
wood and dated by him before the middle of 

ninth century.’ A similar cross is to be seen built 
into a similar position above the west doorway at 
Hovingham. 

The interest of the fabric of the church is by no 
means exhausted by the study of the tower alone; 
for the two sections of the west wall of the nave 
projecting on either side of the tower set their own 
problems of a particularly intractable nature. In 
the angles between the nave and the tower the 
immediately adjoining sections of the west wall 
of the nave, about to in. in length to north and 
south, are formed of large, upright stones which 
appear to be the quoins of an original Anglo- 
Saxon nave, and are so described in the Victoria 
County History But, about 4 ft on either side 
of these quoins there are further quoins which 
the Victoria County History ascribes to Norman 
builders of the twelfth century, in spite of their 
obviously close similarity to the quoins of the 
tower. It seems to us that the west wall of the 
nave for over 4ft on either side of the tower 
must be accepted as contemporary with the tower, 
or very nearly so, both on account of the general 
similarity of the walling and also because of the 
side-alternate quoining already referred to, so 
similar to that of the tower and so unlike Norman 
workmanship. Further support for this inter- 
pretation is given within the church, where the 
Norman north arcade and the later Transitional 
south arcade are both scen to be cut through walls 
only about 2ft 6in. thick, with appreciable 
lengths of walling at the east and west in the 
alignment of the external quoining. 

We accordingly believe that the architectural 
history runs along the following lines. The 
earliest church was the narrow, rectangular, 
aisleless nave, now represented by the quoins 
that are close to the side walls of the tower. It was 
first enlarged by the addition of the west tower, 


2 V.C.H., Yorkshire, North Riding, 2 (London, 1923), 
459. 


ghich is clearly built straight up against its west 
wall, without any bonding into it. Soon there- 
after the nave was widened by over 3 ft on each 
de, so as to become an aisleless structure of the 
‘size now defined by the space within the arcades 
‘of the present nave. So the church remained 
wotil, after the Conquest, the arches were cut 
through the existing side walls, and the church 
began to assume its present form. The widening 
of the original narrow nave might have been 
contemporary with the building of the tower, 
and cannot have been much later, principally 
because of the marked similarity of the fabric 
and of the quoining. Our reason for suggesting 
that the widening followed the building of the 
tower is that, whereas the tower and the original 
narrow nave both stand on a plain flat plinth of 
undressed stones, the southern part of the extended 
west wall stands on a double plinth, which con- 
sists of a plain flat lower course and a chamfered 
upper course. It seems to us unlikely that, if both 
walls had been built at the same time, there would 
have been this difference in their plinths. On the 
north of the tower, the wider part of the nave has 
a tall chamfered plinth of three courses; but this 
should be disregarded in any consideration of the 
early fabric, since it is a much later insertion into 
the wall, as may be seen both from its sharp and 
unweathered condition, and also from the dis- 
turbed character of the face of the wall for 
about 1 ft above the plinth (Fig. 198). 

From within the church it does not appear 
possible to gain much further information about 
the early structure. The blocked west doorway is 
hidden by a thick coating of plaster, and the 
original tower-arch has been replaced by one of 
Farly English form. There is, however, the evi- 
dence of wall thicknesses, the tower-arch being in 
a wall 2 ft 8 in. in thickness and the nave arcades 
in walls only slightly more than 2 ft 6 in. There 
was probably also a doorway above the tower- 
arch, leading into the upper floor of the tower, 
for a vestige of this remains in the form of a 
rectangular window. 

Baldwin Brown (p. 470) dates the church in his 
period C3; and, in referring to the belfry, he 
says ‘the belfry openings have been modernized, 
but we may assume normal mid~wall work in the 
original condition’. In fact, the whole belfry 
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dates from the thirteenth century and the dating of 
the Anglo-Saxon fabric should not be influenced 
by assumptions about what might have been 
present before the medieval rebuilding. The assign- 
ment of the tower to the eleventh century seems 
to us too late in view of the complete absence of 
late features. The only difficulty which we see in 
placing Middleton tower in period Cx or earlier 
is the former presence in its fabric of three Anglo- 
Saxon cross-shafts which, after careful removal in 
1948, ate now displayed in the church. These are 
all of relatively late date, probably well into the 
tenth century, and it is for this reason that we have 
been led to propose a date in period C2 for the 
tower and the widened nave, and an earlier date 
for the original nave. 

But the carved stones might have been built 
into the tower in much later repairs, and might 
therefore give no valid criterion for dating it. On. 
that basis we would regard the Anglo-Saxon part 
of the tower as a pre-Danish porch of period B, 
and the earlier nave as of period A. 


DIMENSIONS 


Internally the tower measures 12 ft from east to 
west and ro ft to 10 ft 5 in. from north to south; 
and its walls are about 2 ft 8 in. thick, the west wall 
being a little thicker. The nave is 41 ft 6 in. 
long by 19 ft 3 in. wide, with walls about 2 ft 6 in. 
thick. The blocked west doorway is 2 ft 1o in. 
wide, between jambs; and 8 ft 4 in. high from the 
sill to the top of the imposts, the total height 
to the crown of the arch having been about 
9 ft gin. 

The original narrow nave must have been about 
12 ft wide internally, a width which is not 
unreasonable if compared with the 11 ft of the 
eastern apsidal chapel at Hexham. 

The lower window of the tower is 1 ft 6 in. 
wide and 3ft roin. tall externally, splayed 
internally to become 2 ft 8 in. by 3 ft 1oin. Its 
sill is 17 ft above the ground. The upper window 
is 1 ft 8in. wide and 3 ft 2in. tall externally; 
its faces all pass straight into the wall without any 
splaying but its interior face is rebated and is 2 ft 
10 in. wide by 3 ft 9 in. tall. Its sill is about 30 ft 
above the ground. The total height of the 
Anglo-Saxon lower stage of the tower is about 
37 ft. 
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f Original size 
of nave 


FIG. 200. MILBORNE PORT, SOMERSET 
Plan of the existing fabric, showing how the nave was lengthened in 1867. 
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ST JOHN THE EVANGELIST 
Chancel and possibly crossing: period C3 


About 3 miles east of Sherborne the road to 
Shaftesbury passes through Milborne Port, which 
is now a small country township, but which in 
Anglo-Saxon times was a town with a fair. Its 
fine cruciform church, with central tower, stands 
to the south of the road, with an open view to the 
west across the stream. 


The nave was extended westward 28 ft in 1867, 
when the north aisle and north transept were also 
rebuilt, but otherwise the church dates mainly 
from about the time of the Conquest. Baldwin 
Brown (p. 470) dismisses it as a “fine Norman 
church with unmistakable reminiscences of Anglo- 
Saxon pilaster strips’, while on p. 428 he adds that 
the chancel ‘has blocked Norman windows in the 
north and south walls but the west part of the 
exterior wall on the south is treated in its upper 
section with what looks like an attempt to enrich 
with pilaster strips a casually selected piece of 
walling. There seems no sense or fitness in the 
arrangement and it must be regarded as in the 
nature of a freak.’ This seems to do the chancel 
much less than justice, for its walls have clearly 
been much disturbed for the insertion of two 
Early English windows near the transept and a 
large Decorated window of three lights near the 
east; so that there is every reason to believe that 
the strip-work originally formed a complete 
system of panelling above the string-course 
which still runs the full length of the south wall. 
The panelling, moreover, is far from being 
random work; it consists of two stages, of which 
the upper is shorter and more closely spaced than 
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the lower, with roughly two pilasters to each 
bay of the lower, on much the same system as at 
Bradford-on-Avon; but here, by contrast, both 
storeys are rectangular, with pilasters supporting 
a horizontal string-course and without the semi- 
qreular arches which appear at Bradford-on- 
Avon in the upper arcade (see Fig. 202). 

The lower pilaster-strips rise, at about 12 ft 
6in. above the ground, from a string-course of 
moulded section, reminiscent of the capitals on the 
north doorway at Corhampton. They are spaced 
at about 4 ft between centres, with square corbel- 
like bases resting on the string-course; and their 
square capitals are superimposed on the inter- 
mediate string-course, which they support. The 
second storey of pilasters springs straight from 
this intermediate string-course, without bases; 
and each pilaster has a capital of rhomboid shape, 
separate from, and below, the string-course 
which they support. These upper capitals are 
enriched with carving, some traces of which have 
survived in the form of an upright leaf-ornament. 
Theintermediate and upper string-coursesare much 
plainer than the lower; the upper one is funda- 
mentally square in section, andthe intermediate one 
is slightly sloped back from above to below, with 
the capitals of the lower pilasters standing forward 
from it. The whole design occupies a little less 
than half the vertical extent of the building; and 
when it was complete it must have been a striking 
architectural composition, in every way qualified 
torank with that at Bradford-on-Avonasone of the 
decorative achievements of the late tenth or early 
eleventh century. That the design was worked 
out with considerable attention to detail is also 
shown by the nature of the walling; for, whereas 
the lower part of the wall is of plain rubble fabric, 
the upper part containing the panelling is of some- 
thing approximating to ashlar, with the string- 
courses logically fitted into the coursing. The 
pilasters are not formed of separate stones, but are 
cut on walling-stones which are almost without 
exception of much longer extent along the wall- 
face than the breadth of the pilasters; indeed one 
stone is sufficiently long to carry two adjoining 
pilasters. No evidence has survived to show what 
form of treatment was given to the east end, but 


traces of the panelling of the north wall survive, 
and can be seen within the north vestry, and also 
on the short section of the wall which remains 
external to the vestry. 

The original nave must have been considerably 
modified by the Normans, as is shown by the 
insertion of their fine south doorway; but parts of 
the Anglo-Saxon west front survived until 1867, 
in spite of the insertion of a large Perpendicular 
west window and west doorway. This old west 
front was swept away in 1867, when the nave was 
lengthened and the north aisle added; but happily 
a photograph was preserved and published in 
1893 by A. Reynolds,! who said: ‘I much regretted 
taking it [the old west front] down, but to 
lengthen the nave westward 28 ft we were com- 
pelled to do so. I feel sure of its Saxon origin, as is 
evidently shown in the photograph.’ The photo- 
graph shows a rubble wall with vestiges of tri- 
angular-headed arcading on either side of the 
inserted Perpendicular window. Parts of the west 
wall appear to be thinly covered with plaster, and 
the south wall is almost wholly obscured by ivy; 
but the lower part of the south-west quoin has 
dressed stone facings apparently of a mega- 
lithic type, and with a suggestion of long-and- 
short technique. The lower part of the west wall 
is also divided into compartments, by broad 
pilasters of plain square section, like those at 
Bibury, in Gloucestershire, or Hambledon, in 
Hampshire. 

As at the neighbouring abbey at Sherborne, the 
ground plan at Milborne Port gives evidence of 
Anglo-Saxon rather than Norman design, for the 
central crossing is wider in plan than the nave, 
and markedly wider than the transepts or chancel. 
This is a peculiarity of pre-Conquest cruciform 
churches and is particularly well shown by Stow, 
Lincolnshire, and Norton, County Durham; it is, 
however, a feature foreign to Anglo-Norman 
designs. The south wall of the south transept has 
been rebuilt, but the east and west walls are original 
as can be seen by the fabric and by the survival of 
sections of string-course like that in the chancel. 

The structure of the tower is also of interest; 
for the lowest, original, stage, against which the 
roof-gables abut, is mainly of rubble fabric like 


t A, Reynolds, P. Dorset N.H.A.S. 14 (1893), 70-4; especially fig. 1. 
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FIG. 201. MILBORNE PORT, SOMERSET 
Elevations and plans of the jambs and bases of the tower-arches. 


that of the chancel, while the next succeeding stage 
is of Norman ashlar fabric with traces of round- 
headed arcading on its north face. The interesting 
Norman stair-turret, which is built into the angle 
between the nave and the south transept, also 
points to a pre-Conquest date for the main struc- 
ture of the crossing, for the Normans were well 
able to provide a spiral stairway within the fabric 
of a tower, and it seems likely that the reason for 
their providing a separate turret here was that 
they took over an existing tower without a stair, 
added their own upper storey to it, and at the 
same time added the stair turret as a means of 
access. The present uppermost belfry stage is a 
further addition of the fifteenth century. 
Internally, the crossing is at first sight typically 
Norman, with walls 5 ft or more in thickness, 
and with jambs and arches of recessed orders. 
All four piers have survived; but the east and west 
arches were replaced in pointed form in the 
fourteenth century, while the original arches have 
survived to north and south, but have been slightly 
deformed to elliptical shape. On closer inspection, 


however, neither the jambs nor the arches will be 
found to be of typically Norman form. Both 
jambs and arches show the Anglo-Saxon feature 
of a half-round soffit roll; and the quarter-rolls 
of the outer orders on all the jambs and on the 
surviving arches are reminiscent of the Anglo- 
Saxon work at Langford, Oxfordshire. By con- 
trast with Langford, however, the arches here are 
of separately constructed orders, not of through- 
stones. The shafts have bulbous bases, standing on 
plain square plinths; and the capitals are not at all 
of Norman cushion-shape, but instead are conical- 
shaped collars, carved. with foliage that is reminis- 
cent of the interesting pre-Conquest stones at 
Sompting, Sussex. The stems of the foliage strongly 
suggest pre-Conquest interlacing ornament. 

A further remarkable feature of these capitals 
is that, while those of the western arch towards 
the nave are carved in stone, most of the others 
are partly of stone and partly of plaster, while 
those of the arch to the south transept are wholly 
of plaster. The plaster was claimed as Anglo-Saxon. 
by Sir Alfred Clapham, but Dr G. Zarnecki has 
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FIG, 202. MILBORNE PORT, SOMERSET 


Interior and exterior elevations, plan, and section to show how the vestige of the window in the south wall is related 
to the exterior panelling. The full lines denote stone-work in situ. The broken lines are our suggested reconstruction. 


told us that recent investigation has convinced him 
that it is a nineteenth-century restoration. 

It is appropriate next to refer in some detail to 
the remains of windows which have survived in 
the side walls of the chancel. In the north wall, 
visible only within the chancel, is the round-arched 
head of a window, with angle-shafts and flattish 
cushion capitals. At first sight it seems clearly 
Norman in detail, though its position almost at 
the top of the wall casts some doubt on so late a 
date. On the south side a single eastern jamb has 
survived in a corresponding position. Of this 
jamb it has been asserted that it falls directly 
behind an undisturbed area of the exterior 
pilaster-work; and that it therefore cannot have 
been part of a window, but must instead have 
belonged to decorative interior arcading, pro- 
bably Norman in date. Careful measurement 
inside and out has satisfied us that the angle- 
shaft on the interior was indeed part of a window, 
of the same size and shape as its companion on the 


* P, Somerset A.N.H.S. 60 (1914), 47 2. 

2 We are much indebted to Dr G. Zarnecki for calling 
attention to errors in an earlier suggested reconstruction 
which we prepared and in which we showed this window 


north; and that its outer face formed an integral 
part of the exterior arcading. The nature of its 
exterior head cannot now be settled beyond doubt, 
but we believe that the reconstruction shown in 
Fig. 202, with an arched head, would best fit the 
known facts? It should be noted that this recon- 
struction provides a sensible interpretation of a 
feature of the exterior arcading which is otherwise 
anomalous, namely, the carved foliage on one 
capital of the lower tier of arcading and the 
quarter-round character of its shaft. This shaft and 
its capital form the eastern jamb of the window, 
and their special treatment therefore becomes 
intelligible; they are unique because the western 


jamb has been destroyed by the insertion of the 


tall Early English lancet. The details of the carving 
on the surviving capitals on the interior and 
exterior faces of this window seem to us to be in 
close relation to the carving on the capitals of the 
crossing, and to the carving on the upper capitals 
of the exterior arcading. 


with a monolithic head (Wilts. A.N.H. Mag. 58 (1962), 
163). Reference should be made to that paper for larger~ 
scale sections of the string-courses. 
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In conclusion, we may perhaps summarize how 
the structure and the details at Milborne Port are 
to be related to other known and accepted exam- 
ples of Anglo-Saxon architectural and decorative 
art. The typically Anglo-Saxon plan, with its 
central space or crossing wider than any of its 
four arms, has already been mentioned; it has a 
notable parallel at Stow, Lincolnshire, and another 
closer at hand, at Sherborne, Dorset. The major 
architectural decoration, namely, the panelling, 
has a close parallel at Bradford-on-Avon, a church 
with which there may well have been direct 
associations, since the nuns at Shaftesbury were 
recorded in Domesday Book as having property 
in Milborne, while Ethelred had given them the 
monastery at Bradford in 1oor as a refuge in 
time of danger from the Danes and as a hiding 
place for the bones of Edward the Martyr." 
The details of the decoration on the capitals seem 
to us to have close parallels in the fragments 
built into the walls at Sompting, Sussex, while 
the section of the arches has an approximate 
parallel at Langford, Oxfordshire. Finally, the 
use of plaster for sculpture is mentioned parti- 
cularly by Clapham, who cites as a parallel 
example the broken fragments that have been 
recovered from Anglo-Saxon levels at Glaston- 


bury.” 


DIMENSIONS 


The importance of Milborne Port as an example 
of late-Saxon architecture is made clear by 
scale of the building, set out in summary in the 
following tables. 

In accordance with our reconstruction, 
windows of the chancel would have had exterior 
faces between 1 ft 6 in. and 2 ft in width, and about 
5 ft in height. Their sills would have been about 


splays would have produced openings about 3 7 
6 in. wide by 9 ft high on the interior wall-face, 
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Principal dimensions of the fabric 


Wall height 
East—west North-south Wall thickness (approximate) 
ft in. ft in. ft in. ft 
Present nave 69 3 {a) 19 6 — 22 
Chancel 28 4 17 0 2 8 22 : 
Crossing mo «3 19 3 Gs 50 40 
South Transept 1 <6 6 0 2 6(b) 22 


(a) The original nave was about 28 ft shorter. 


(b) The south wall is 3 ft 6 in. thick, but it has probably 
been rebuilt. 


Arches of the crossing 
Clear width 
between shafts Height to top Height to 

of jambs of imposts crown of arch 

ft in. ft in. ft 
East arch 9 I tr 6 — 
West arch Io Ir 6 a 
North and South arches 6 II TI 6 CF.E5 


* J.M. Kemble, Cod. Dip. no. 706. 


2 A.W. Clapham, Romanesque Architecture in England 


(London, 1950), 21-2. 
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MILTON-ON-SWALE 
OR 


MILTON REGIS 


Kent 


Map sheet 172, reference TQ 909654 


HOLY TRINITY 
North walls of nave and chancel: problematical 


When we first visited this church, about a mile 
north of Sittingbourne, it stood some distance 
from houses, with an open vista across the low 
Jand to the north and east towards the Swale and. 
the Isle of Sheppey. When we visited it again in 
1960, 2 housing estate had almost enclosed the 
church. In Anglo-Saxon days the Swale was an 
important waterway which provided sheltered 
passage for traffic which had come from the 
continent to Richborough and thence by inland 
waterways to the west of the Isle of Thanet on its 
way to London. Milton was therefore conveniently 
near to an important shipping route, and also to 
the important Watling Street which led from 
Canterbury and Dover to London. The proximity 
of the place to roads and waterways seems to have 
been a liability as well as an asset, for in 892 the 
Danes under Haesten made a camp here, when 
the Great Army was at Appledore, on the other 
side of Kent; and Milton was burnt by Earl 
Godwin’s forces in 1052 when he returned from 
exile.? 

There is little now surviving in the fabric of the 
church to fix any part of it with certainty as a 
survival from before the Conquest, but the north 
walls of the nave and chancel are clearly of some 
antiquity. They are of big brown uncut flints and 
occasional Roman tiles, laid in rather random 
fashion, but with some herring-bone courses. The 
whole of an originally aisleless nave and chancel 
remains, with a wide aisle added later on the 
south, a vestry on the north of the chancel, and a 
very large west tower about 25 ft square inter- 
nally, 


* Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, see D. Whitelock, E.H.D. 
(1955), 185. 
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MINSTER-IN-SHEPPEY 


Kent 


Map sheet 172, reference TQ 956730 


ST MARY AND ST SEXBURGA 
North and south walls of nave: possibly period Az 


The abbey church at Minster stands on the highest 
land, near the north of the Isle of Sheppey, 
whence one may look over the Thames to the 
Essex coast by Shoeburyness, or south across the 
Minster marshes and the Swale towards the main- 
land of Kent. Here, after the death of her husband 
Erconbert, King of Kent, in 664, Queen Sexburga 
founded a religious house for over seventy nuns 
and became its first abbess about 670. The parts of 
the early fabric which have survived are charac- 
teristic of the earliest Anglo-Saxon style of 
building, and it is therefore possible that they are 
survivals from Sexburga’s original church. 

In the Middle Ages, the nuns’ church and the 
parish church stood side by side, the latter in the 


form of a very wide south aisle to the earlier’ 


church on the north. The nuns’ church was later 
extended by building a wider chancel, with its 
walls in line with those of the nave and extending 
considerably beyond the east end of the parish 
church; but now the nuns’ church has become a 
northern appendage to the parish church, and its 
chancel has been greatly shortened. 

The present church therefore consists of a large 
west tower, the early nave, the widened but fore- 
shortened chancel, and the parochial church on 
the south, on a parallel alignment and opening 
into the earlier church through an arcade of 
pointed arches. The parochial church itself has a 
nave with a south porch and a chancel. The fabric 
of the early church, as may be seen in the exterior 


2 Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ed. D. Whitelock, D.C. 
Douglas, and S. 1. Tucker (London, 1961), 125. 
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of the north wall, is mainly of stone rubble, with 
some tile and some flint. 

The early nave has been sadly mutilated by the 
insertion of great arches opening east and west, by 
the insertion of Perpendicular windows on the 
north, and by the cutting of the arcade of three 
arches through its south wall into the parish 
church; but four of its original windows have 
remained in part, and although not one is com- 
plete, yet the parts are such that it is possible 
from them to build up a picture of a complete 
whole. 

In the south wall, the complete interior head of 
the western window has remained, showing that 
internally the windows had wide openings, with 
round heads arched in flat, tile-like pieces of 
brownish stone. Further to the east, a second 
window survives only in outline in the plaster, 
showing a tall, wide opening reminiscent of the 
windows at Brixworth, Northamptonshire. In 
the north wall no trace is visible internally, but 
externally the western halves of two windows may 
be seen from the vicarage garden, to the west of 
the Perpendicular windows which have cut away 
the rest of them. These survivals show that the 
outer faces had jambs of small flat stones, and 
round heads arched in two concentric rows of 
radial tiles, with a single row set round the cir- 
cumference. Moreover, since the surviving halves 
are each about a foot across, the whole exterior 
openings must have been about 2 ft wide. 

The exterior face of the north wall also presents 
an original north-east quoin, extending up the 
whole height of the wall, and constructed of the 
rubble fabric of the wall, strengthened with 
bonding courses of tile. A broad stone string- 
course, now much weathered, may also be seen 
running westward from the west jambs of the 
two windows. Confirmation that this is indeed 
the survival of an early string-course is to be 
found internally on what was originally the 
exterior south face of the south wall of the nuns’ 
church but is now the interior north wail of the 
parish church. Here, immediately above the 
pointed head of the arch beside the Rood-screen, 
is a well-preserved section of plain, square 
string-course. 

The walls of the early church are thin and 
exceptionally high. There is no appearance of a 


change of texture in the north exterior face, 
as no clear-storey has been added, there is no 
reason to doubt that their present height F 
original, 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 49 ft 10 in. long internally and 26 
wide, with side walls 2 ft 8 in. thick and about 
37 ft high. About 11 ft of the south wall remains 
intact at the west of the arcade which opens to the 
parish church. The windows are placed in the 
south wall about 11 ft in clear from the angles of 
the east and west walls. 

The windows had apertures about 2 ft wide and 
at least 5 ft high. Internally they were splayed to 
become 5 ft wide and at least 7 ft high, with their 
heads about 21 ft above the floor. 

The section of string-course in the south wall is 
4 ft 6 in. in length, 9 in. in vertical section, pro- 
jecting 6in. from the wall-face, and about 16 ft 
above the floor. The sections on the north wall are 
much weathered but are consistent with having — 
originally been the same, and they are similarly 
placed. 
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MISERDEN 


Gloucestershire 
Map sheet 157, reference SO 936089 
Figures $29, $30 


ST ANDREW 


Remains of doorways in side walls of nave: 
period C3 


The village of Miserden has an attractive position 
in the wooded, upper valley of the River Frome, 
about 7 miles north-east of Stroud, and within 
3 miles of the Roman road from Cirencester to 
Gloucester. The church of St Andrew stands on @ 
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steep hillside overlooking the river, but its 
archaeological interest has unfortunately been 
largely destroyed by drastic restoration in 1866. 
The main fabric of the nave is of small, undressed 
rubble; but big stones are used in the western 
quoins, particularly the north-west, which is laid 


"Gn side-alternate fashion. The chancel is of bigger 


rubble, more carefully squared; and it seems to 
present no early features, unless perhaps its eastern 
quoins are old fabric re-used. 

The visible Anglo-Saxon remains now consist 
of the heads of the north and south doorways of 
the nave, with later medieval pointed openings 
inserted beneath them. The remains of the north 
doorway comprise the imposts, the main atch, 
and a hood-moulding. The imposts are flat 
stones, which are ornamented with three hori- 
zontal mouldings, and which project both from 
the face of the wall and also from the soffit of the 
doorway. They are somewhat rudely fashioned; 
and, whereas that on the east extends some way 
from the opening, so as to stop the hood-moulding 
and to run about 6 in. beyond, that on the west 
does not extend even far enough to stop the hood- 
moulding; moreover, its lower and upper faces 
are far from parallel, so that it tapers markedly 
towards the west. The arched round head, now 
blocked, is turned in large voussoirs laid with 
more than customary disregard for radial joints; 
and the head is outlined by a square-sectioned 
hood-mould, which on the left rests logically on 
the impost, but on the right continues a short 
distance down beside it. 

The remains of the south doorway are obscured 
by plaster, which covers the whole face of the wall 
inside the south porch; but there still remains 
exposed to view the semicircular curve of a hood- 
mould, similar to that of the north door, but here 
resting logically, on both sides, on imposts of the 
same form as those on the north. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is about 45 ft long internally, and 
18 ft 4 in. wide, with side walls 2 ft 3 in. thick 
and 16 ft high. 

The doorways seem to have been 2 ft 9 in. 
wide and about 7 ft Gin. tall. They are placed 
about 16 ft 6in. from the western angles of the 
nave. 
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Map sheet 97, reference SE 505297 


ST WILFRID OF RIPON 


West tower, except later belfry. Possibly also side 
walls of nave, above later arcades: period C3 


Monk Fryston Hall stands in parkland about 
7 miles west of Selby, on the north of the main 
road from Leeds, with the church of St Wilfrid on 
the opposite side, standing pleasantly away from 
the noise of the traffic, beside a raised private road. 

The church, built of a warm cream-grey 
limestone, now consists of a west tower, an aisled 
nave with north and south porches, and an aisleless 
chancel. The three lower stages of the tower are 
all of roughly coursed, undressed rectangular 
blocks of stone, with quoins of larger blocks laid 
in face-alternate fashion. These quoins are hidden 
on the lower part by the later buttresses, but are 
visible higher up. The fourteenth-century fourth 
stage is of quite different construction, in dressed 
stone, with Decorated belfry windows of two 
lights in each of its four faces. 

The lowest stage, representing about half the 
total height of the tower, has had later windows 
inserted, and buttresses added at the corners, so 
that it presents no original features except the 
simple, square-sectioned string-course which 
divides it from the second stage. The much shorter 
second stage has in each of its three external faces 
an original double belfry window whose two 
round heads, each cut in a squate stone, are sup- 
ported in the centre by the usual arrangement of 
through-stone slab and mid-wall shaft. The outer 
edges of the heads rest, without imposts, on square 
jambs built of dressed stones that do not appear to 
pass through the full thickness of the wall. The 
mid-wall shafts have square bases and simple 
capitals of rather unusual form; they are square in 
plan throughout their height, and are tapered by 
means of hollow chamfers on each face so as to 
reduce their cross-section from the large square 
which supports the through-stone slab to the small 
square which is separated from the mid-wall 
shaft by a circular fillet. 
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FIG. 203. MONK FRYSTON, YORKSHIRE (W.R.) 


A similar belfry window is visible in the east 
face of the tower, but now within the nave. The 
heads of its two lights are, however, of pointed 
form, possibly the result of modern restoration. 

Above the Anglo-Saxon belfry stage is a second 
square string-course, like the one below the bel- 
fry, but differing from it by being supported on a 
series of simple chamfered corbels. At first sight 
this string-course has a Norman look, but on the 
whole we are inclined to accept it as part of the 
original fabric. 

The third stage, only a few feet in height, has 
no openings of any sort; and it is separated from 
the medieval belfry stage by a third square string- 
course, supported by corbels like that below. 


DIMENSIONS 


The tower is 9 ft 6 in. (east-west) by 8 ft 11 in. 
(north-south) internally, with walls about 3 ft 6 in. 
thick and about 35 ft in height to the top of the 
Anglo-Saxon fabric. 

The nave is very irregularly laid out but is 
roughly 40} ft long internally by 184 ft wide, 
with walls 2 ft 9 in. thick and now about 26 ft 


high, but probably about 20 ft before the addition 
of the later clear-storey. There are appreciable 
sections of solid walling as east and west responds 
to the north and south arcades. 


MONKWEARMOUTH 
County Durham 
Map sheet 78, reference NZ 402577 
Figure 531 


ST PETER 


West wall of nave; and porch raised in successive 
periods to become a west tower: periods A2 to C3 


GENERAL HISTORY 


A brief account of Benedict Biscop’s foundation 
of the joint monasteries of Monkwearmouth and 
Jarrow has already been given in connexion with 
the church of St Paul at Jarrow, so that it will be 
sufficient here to recall that St Peter’s church at 
Monkwearmouth was consecrated in 674 and that, 
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by the time of the death of Abbot Ceolfrid in 716, 
the joint abbeys of Monkwearmouth and Jarrow 
were recorded as comprising about six hundred 
brethren. It is therefore easy to appreciate that the 
rincipal churches of these two foundations would 
both be buildings of considerable size and elabora- 
tion. It is also reasonable to assume that St Peter’s 
church at Monkwearmouth would have been a 
building on much the same general lines as the 
church of St Paul at Jarrow, which was destroyed 
in 1782, but whose plan has been preserved with 
reasonablecertaintyineighteenth-century drawings 
and descriptions. We know from Bede and from 
the anonymous Life of Ceolfrid that Abbot Easter~ 
wine was buried in the porch of entry (now the 
base of the west tower) and that his body and Abbot 
Sigfrid’s were later translated to an eastern porticus 
where Benedict Biscop had himself been buried. 
We also know from Bede that the monastery had 
a second church dedicated to St Mary, and an 
oratory dedicated to St Lawrence, “which was 
opposite the dormitory of the brethren’. 

After Bede’s detailed account of the foundation 
and early development of the great monastery, 
there is little to be found about its history until the 
continuation of Symeon’s record tells of the burn- 
ing of St Peter’s church by Malcolm, King of 
Scotland, in 1070. Thereafter the story follows 
closely the pattern of Jarrow, with the Anglo- 
Saxon monk Aldwine from Winchcombe in 
Gloucestershire re-establishing the ruined monas- 
tery in 1075, and its newly started growth then 
being suddenly arrested in 1083, by the summons 
of the small community of monks to Durham by 
Bishop William de Carileph, to replace the 
secular canons whom he had ejected from his 
new great abbey. On 26 May 1083 the twenty- 
three monks of Jarrow and Monkwearmouth left 


’ Bede, Lives of the Holy Abbots (Everyman’s Library, 
no. 479) (London, 1954), 349-54. 

2 Symeon of Durham, Hist. Dunelm. Ecclesiae, and Hist. 
Regum, ed. T. Arnold (Rolls Series, 75, and), 1 (London, 
1882), 1 (London, 1885). Monkwearmouth, burnt by 
Malcolm, u, 190; arrival of Aldwine, 1, 112-13 ; removal to 
Durham, 1, 122. 

3 R. Hyslop, St Peter’s Church, Monkwearmouth (Glou- 
cester, undated), 40. 

* R. Hyslop, loc. cit. 16. For some centuries ships ex- 
porting coal from the harbour had made the return 
voyage in ballast and had dumped the ballast at the most 
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their ancient buildings, which until the Dissolu- 
tion then continued as small cells, occupied by 
a few monks seconded for the purpose from 
Durham.? 

After the Dissolution, the church was used. by 
the parish, and the monastic buildings are thought 
in part to have formed, or to have been used to 
build, the old hall of Monkwearmouth, which 
perished by fire in 1790.3 A drawing made by Grim 
in 1704, and now preserved in the British Museum, 
shows monastic buildings forming the east side of a 
courtyard at the south of the church, while an old 
print of 1785 shows the church standing in open 
country beside the adjoining harbour, but already 
partly buried by mounds of ballast dumped by the 
shipping.* 

Thereafter the story is of continued neglect and 
decay; until in 1855 the doorway of the west 
porch, having become completely buried and 
forgotten, was rediscovered by excavation, and 
interest in the church was reawakened. A general 
repair was begun in 1866, with advice from the 
Architectural and Archaeological Society of 
Durham and Northumberland; and most im- 
portant accounts of the discoveries then made were 
published by the supervisory committee and by 
the Rev. R. J. Johnson. It is interesting to record 
that a full account of the church and its history 
published in 1886 by the Rev. J. R. Boyle® called 
forth heated criticism of the suggestion that any 
part of the surviving fabric could date from before 
the Conquest; and this notwithstanding that so 
experienced an observer as Father D. H. Haigh 
had claimed it as pre-Conquest in 1845, and 
M.H. Bloxam had accepted it as such after 
personal inspection.” 

At the beginning of last century there were still 
farm buildings beside St Peter’s church, and the 


convenient open space beside the harbour, namely, the 
churchyard. 

5 Editorial, ‘St Peter’s Monkwearmouth’, T. Durham 
Northd. A.A.S. 1 (1862-8), 141-4, and Appendix; also 
R.J. Johnson, ‘St Peter’s, Monkwearmouth’, Eeclesio- 
logist, 27 (1866), 361-4. 

6 J. R. Boyle, ‘The monastery and church of St Peter, 
Monkwearmouth’, Arch. Ael., 2nd ser., 11 (1886), 33~S5I. 
(Also ibid. 10 (£885), 195-216.) 

7 D. H. Haigh, Trans. Brit. Arch. Ass., Winchester, 1845 
(London, 1846), 428-43; M.H. Bloxam, Principles of 
Ecclesiastical Architecture, 11th ed. (London, 1882), 75 n. 
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Nore. In the section on the left of this figure, the south wall of the porch is shown in its 
original form. By contrast, the north wall shows the present state, as modified by the cutting 
away ofa slice about 8 in. in thickness to provide a footing for the later pre-Conquest vaulting 
which carries the present first floor. Both walls are now in this state. 
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present row of cottages in Church Street, prob- 
ably soon to be demolished, are adaptations of 
the farm cottages. But the open country shown in 
the picture of 1785 between the church and the 
waterfront was swallowed up in the nineteenth 
century by narrow streets of small buildings, 
which crowded so closely upon the church that it 
was impossible properly to appreciate the tall and 
dignified proportions of its early tower and west 
front. One good result following from the de- 
struction of neighbouring property in the war of 
1939-45 was the restoration to the church of an 
open area, which has now been attractively laid 
out as lawns, from which it is once more possible 
to study and enjoy the ancient buildings. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESCRIPTION OF THE 
PRESENT FABRIC 
The exterior 
The fabric now consists of the west tower and 
west wall, a long narrow nave probably on the 


original foundations, a large northern structure 
of modern date, opening to the nave through an 
arcade of tall pointed arches, and an aisleless 
chancel. 

The tower is of five stages separated by string- 
courses, and the plain west wall of the nave is sur- 
mounted by a steeply pitched gable, whose summit 
reaches a point in the fifth stage of the tower. Two 
early windows high up in the west wall of the 
nave were blocked by the erection of the tower in 
the tenth or eleventh century; but, having been 
reopened. in the nineteenth-century restoration, 
they are now to be seen within recesses cut for the 
purpose in the side walls of the tower. Their 
exterior faces have monolithic heads, cut to a 
semicircle both above and below; and each 
jamb is formed of two stones, of which the lower 
is a tall upright, while the upper is set flat so as to 
bond deeply along the face of the wall. Both 
windows are splayed internally, and their glazing 
is set close to the outer face. 


FIG. 204. MONK WEARMOUTH, COUNTY DURHAM 


Elevation of the west faces of the tower and nave, and section through the tower. A, north doorway from the west 
porch; B, south doorway from the west porch; C, doorway from the nave to the west porch; D, earlier west doorway 
of the nave, now blocked: note how it is set south of the centre, no doubt to make way for an altar on the north; 
F, square-headed doorway, now blocked but formerly leading northward from an upper chamber, and thus defining 
a floor-level about 11 ft above the ground; F, square-headed window, now blocked but formerly lighting the earlier 
upper chamber from the south; G, round-headed window in the west wall of the nave: it now serves as a doorway to 
give entry to the upper floors of the tower; H, hollow-chamfered string-course which is carried across the west face 
of the tower and is returned round the north and south walls; J, K, round-headed windows in the west wall of the nave. 
These windows are obscured by the side walls of the tower, as is shown in the elevation. In the section the side wails 
have been cut away so as to show the whole outer face of each of the two windows. The great stones of the jambs 
pass through the full thickness of the wall, as may be seen in the interior elevation (Fig. 209). By contrast the mono- 
lithic round heads are external facings, and in the interior the widely splayed round heads are arched with well-shaped 
voussoirs; L, chamfered string-course carried across the west face of the tower and returned round its north and south 
walls. This is at the same level as the earlier string-course M; M, holtow-chamfered string-course which is now to be 
seen in its intact condition only within the tower but which at one time continued across the whole of the west face 
of the nave as may be seen at M’ and M”. This string-course is later than the main body of the west wall since it is 
set in an area of patched walling. It is, however, earlier than the upper part of the north quoin because the quoining 
cuts away the string, as may be seen at M”’; N, small square south window which cuts through the string-course L; 
O, square-sectioned string-course which is carried round the faces of the tower; P, Q, R, double belfry windows on 
the north, west, and south. There is no similar window on the east because the gable of the nave continues to too 
great a height. The south window R has wrongly been shown with a turned baluster-shaft; it should be plain like 
that in window P. S, small round-headed west window with monolithic outer face; T, vestige of large statue. It is 
often referred to as a Rood, but there is little space for arms, and it seems more likely that it was a representation 
of a standing figure; U, much restored outer face of a window whose inner face has survived in better condition. 
The sifl of the opening may originally have been on, or close to, the string-course V, and the window would then 
have given good illumination to the first-floor chamber, whose floor was at the level of the sill of the doorway E; 
V, wide string-course which was carried across the west face of the earliest porch. It is not returned round the sides of 
the present tower, thus supporting other evidence that the original porch had lateral chambers on either side of the 
surviving central compartment. The doorways A and B opened from the central compartment to these lateral chambers. 
The string-course V was richly decorated with carving (Fig. 207), most of which has now weathered away; W, wide 
west doorway with elaborate jambs. The baluster-shafts are unique and so also are the carvings on the lower stones of 
the jambs (Fig. 206). X, Y, the area of cut-stone patching in the west wall of the nave. Note how this patched area 
may be seen inside the tower, and how also the internal area contains an inverted V-shaped area Z of unpatched walling, 
thus showing that the patching was carried out before the two-storeyed porch was raised to form the present tower. 
The numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, denote the first, second and third floors and the present roof. 
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FIG, 205. MONK WEARMOUTH, COUNTY DURHAM 


Plans of the tower and west wall of the nave at three levels. (The lettering is in conformity with that of the elevation 
and section in Fig. 204.) A, north lateral doorway of west porch; B, south lateral doorway of west porch; C, doorway 
from west porch to nave; D, the dotted lines denote the position of the earlier west doorway of the nave; E, north 
doorway now blocked but formerly leading to the lower level of the first door; F, south window now blocked but 
formerly lighting the western part of the first-floor chamber; G, window from first-floor chamber to nave, now used 
as the entrance to the upper floors of the tower; J, K, the upper west windows of the nave. These are shown dotted 
because they are about 10 ft higher up the wall than the window G; P, Q, R, belfry windows; U, west window of 
first-floor chamber; W, great western portal; W’, stumps of walls noted during the restoration of 1866 and shown in 


the plan in The Ecclesiologist, 27 (1866), 361-4. 


The fabric of the lower part of the tower and of 
the west wall of the nave is of rubble in roughly 
rectangular blocks, while the upper part of the 
tower, although not ashlar, is of larger blocks, 
somewhat more carefully dressed. Across the 
foot of the gable of the west wall of the nave it is 
possible to trace the line of a string-course, which 
was subsequently cut back flush with the main 
face of the wall; although this is only with 
difficulty to be seen externally, the string-course 
has survived intact on the part of the wall which 
is enclosed within the tower. An area of the west 
face extending for a few feet above and below 
this string-course may be seen to be of different 
character from the remainder of the wall, having 
apparently been patched at some later time with 
more carefully dressed stone. This feature, also, 
is more clearly to be seen within the tower than 
externally. 

The north-west quoin of the nave is mainly 
built in side-alternate fashion with large stones, 
but towards the top itis of less regular construction, 


probably the result of reconstruction after one of 
the many devastations. The south-west quoin is of 
smaller and more regularly dressed stones, and is 
apparently a reconstruction dating from 1866. The 
quoining of the lowest stage of the tower is of 
large blocks laid in side-alternate fashion; but, 
particularly on the north-west quoin, it is clearly 
too well preserved to be original. The second stage 
also has side-alternate quoining, but with every 
appearance of original workmanship, and of very 
large stones. On the upper stages of the tower, the 
quoining is less markedly megalithic than on the 
lower stages, but it is mainly of side-alternate 
character and of stones rather larger than those of 
the walling. 

No parts of the side walls of the tower are in 
bond with the west wall of the nave; but they are 
simply built against the nave, until, at the top, the 
east wall of the tower is built on the original gable 
of the nave. The tower narrows very slightly 
towards the top, but by gradual tapering, and not 
by any off-sets between its successive five stages. 
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FIG. 206. MONK WEARMOUTH, COUNTY DURHAM 


Comparative baluster-shafts. The left-hand drawings show the soffit and front elevations of the north jamb of the west 


doorway at Monkwearmouth, with its twin baluster-shafts and ornamentally carved j amb-stones. The carved entwined 
creatures were plainly visible in 1936 but by 1962 had almost vanished. The outer baluster has also deteriorated greatly 
during these years. The right-hand drawing shows the south belfry window at St Bene’t’s, Cambridge, before restora- 
tion. It isinteresting to compare the finely cut profiles of the early balusters at Monkwearmouth with the much cruder 
profile of the tenth-century baluster at Cambridge. The balusters in the lower parts of the jambs of the west windows 
at Monkwearmouth (Fig. 209) are badly damaged, but are clearly of the early type. 


The heights of these stages, each including the 
string-course immediately above, ate approxi- 
mately 14, 8, 10, 13 and 14 ft. 

The lowest stage of the tower once formed a 
porch of entry, not only to the nave, but also to 
flanking chambers at the west of the nave; and. it 
now contains evidence of that former use, namely, 
the four remarkable doorways which are de~ 
scribed in detail below. In addition, above the 
eastern doorway which opens to the nave, there is 
clear evidence of an earlier doorway, much taller 
but possibly not much wider, and placed a little 
farther towards the south. The ground-floor 
chamber of the porch is covered by a stone barrel- 
vault, whose axis runs east and west, with its 
crown about 12 ft above the floor; as is explained 
below, this vault cannot have been inserted until 
fairly late in the development of the church, for the 
floor which rests on it is too high to be properly 
related to any of the original doors and windows 
in the first-floor stage of the porch or tower. 


The principal feature of the lowest stage is the 
great western doorway, which seems to have been 
designed from the first to be an open entrance 
without any door. Its arched round head is formed 
of well shaped and carefully laid stones which 
pass through the full thickness of the wall. Its 
imposts do not bond very deeply into the wall but 
project boldly on the soffit, square above and 
chamfered below. The jambs are constructed in 
‘Escomb fashion’, with alternate upright and flat 
stones; but they have the unique feature that the 
upright stones which support the imposts are not 
simple flat slabs lining the soffit face of the 
opening, but are each a pair of cylindrical stone 
shafts, richly ornamented. with a system of beauti- 
fully cut rings and grooves, presumably turned in 
a lathe. These shafts are only part of the ornament 
of the jambs, for the ends of the flat bonding stones 
on which they rest, and the faces of the upright 
stones beneath, are carved to show in relief on 
each jamb two entwined creatures whose bird-like 
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heads, with interlocked beaks, occupy the ends of 
the flat stones, while their entwined bodies, with 
fish-like tails, cover the upright lower slabs, 
Apart from the turned balusters, the whole of the 
lining of the jambs and arch is of through-stones. 
Moreover, there is ornament also on the arch and 
the imposts, for the salient angles are all worked 
with a roll-moulding and the eastern and western 
faces of the voussoirs of the arch are enriched by 
the cutting of a shallow recess, concentric with the 
main curve of the arch, so that at first sight there 
appear to be two orders, as at Kirkdale and Kirk 
Hammerton, the lower very slightly recessed 
behind the upper. 

The present eastern doorway of the porch or 
western doorway of the nave seems to have been 
seriously mutilated in later times on its eastern 
face towards the nave, but its western face within 
the porch has survived intact. Each jamb is formed 
of a single upright slab of stone which passes 
through the full thickness of the wall, and is 
rebated on the east for the hanging of the door, 
which opens inward towards the nave.’ The 
imposts are also through-stones, which bond very 
deeply into the wall but do not project on the 
soffit. The round arch is also of through-stones, 
which are neatly laid, with radial joints. Apart 
from the splayed face of the arch towards the nave, 
probably the result of subsequent mutilation, the 
doorway is a good example of the technique of 
through-stones and of upright and flat formation 
of jambs (see Figs. 204 and 209). 

The doorways opening to the north and south 
are similar to the one just described, though 
smaller in scale. Both have jambs, imposts, and 
arched heads wholly formed of through-stones; 
both have large upright slabs as jambs, and flat 
slabs for imposts, which bond deeply into the wall 
but do not project on the soffit; and both are 
rebated on the outer face for the hanging of doors, 
which opened outward from the porch into the 
lateral chambers. Both doorways have monolithic 
sills, into which the great jamb-stones are notched. 

At the top of the lowest stage, the porch has a 
broad string-course, which runs along its western 


t Baldwin Brown’s plan (fig. $5, p. 121) wrongly shows 
this doorway rebated on the west. There seems no reason 
to doubt that the eastern rebate is original. 
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face but is not returned along the north and south 
sides. It is now sadly weathered, but was formerly 
richly ornamented with a series of panels con- 
taining animals carved in relief, while the panels 
were separated from each other and outlined 
above and below by a cable moulding? Before 
the restoration of 1866 the upper west window 
had been cut downward through the string-course; 
and the central section of string-course is a modern 
replacement, together with the walling immedi- 
ately above and below it. 
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FIG. 207. MONK WEARMOUTH, COUNTY DURHAM 


Vestiges of carving on. the string-course on the western 
porch. This drawing is copied from Reliquary, n.s., VL 
(1893), 145. Its general accuracy can be confirmed from 
an independent drawing in Trans. Brit. Arch. Ass., 
Winchester, 1845 (London, 1846), pl. 24. 


The second stage shows evidence of having had 
three openings, of which two are now blocked. 
In the western face, the round-headed window 
already mentioned has been restored to some- 
thing like its original size but its external facing is 
now of no value as evidence of its original work- 
manship. In the interior, however, as will be 
described later, this window has preserved its 
original head and jambs.3 A blocked square-headed 
doorway is clearly visible in the north face of the 
tower, with sill, jambs, and head outlined by 
thin slabs of stone. This doorway is almost at the 
eastern end of the side wall of the tower, close 


? See Fig. 207. 
3 See Fig. 208, and p. 441, column 2. 


heside the wall of the nave, and it should also be 
noted that its sill is below the level of the stone 
yault of the porch, and consequently even further 
below the present level of the first floor. In the 
south face of the tower, and close to its western 
quoin, there are less easily to be seen the blocked 
remains of a square-headed window. Its head and 
sill have almost vanished, and only its jambs re- 
main clearly visible externally. Internally, how- 
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FIG. 208. MONK WEARMOUTH, COUNTY DURHAM 


Interior face of the western first-floor window of the 
porch. The cable-moulding on the arris is quite well 
preserved. It should be compared with the borders of the 
panels on the string-course (Fig. 207). 


ever, it is more or less intact, although now close 
to the floor; and measurement shows that, although 
its jambs were splayed towards the interior, its 
sill and head were horizontal. 

The second stage is separated from the third by 
a plain string-course which is carried along all 
three faces of the tower. It is also much weathered, 
but it seems to have been roughly square in 
section, with a hollow chamfer below (H in 
Fig. 204). 
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The third stage is plain on its north and south 
faces save for the modern openings which have 
been cut beside the wall of the nave to give light 
once again to the two west windows of the nave. 
The west face has, however, two features of 
outstanding interest. In the first place, not only is 
the line of junction clearly visible between the 
gable of the porch and the walling of the tower 
which was added above, but the junction is made 
even clearer by the change in character of walling 
from the smaller rubble of the gable to the larger 
and more carefully squared stones of the later 
tower. Secondly, there are the mutilated remains 
of the life-size statue, in high relief, which must 
have been on the same ambitious scale as the Roods 
at Headbourne Worthy, Langford, and Romsey. 
The main figure was carved on five large stones 
of which the uppermost still projects like a halo 
while the one next below shows clearly the out- 
line and shape of a human. head. On either side 
of the foot of the central figure there are corbels, 
or vestiges of small flanking figures. 

A plain chamfered string-course (L in Fig. 204) 
separates the third stage from the fourth; and in 
the south face of the tower a square window has 
been cut, probably at a later stage, so as to remove 
a section of this string-course, about the centre of 
the wall. The tall fourth stage has no openings to 
north or south; but high up in its west face, and 
centrally placed from side to side, is a small, 
round-headed window, whose aperture is cut 
through a single, rectangular slab of stone, set 
flush with the outer face of the wall. 

The tall belfry stage stands almost wholly above 
the west gable of the nave; and it is separated 
from the fourth stage by a plain square string- 
course. The east face of this stage is entirely plain, 
and is built on top of the west gable of the nave. 
The other three faces each contain a double 
belfry window outlined in strip-work, like several 
other Northumbrian late-Saxon belfries. The 
Monkwearmouth belfry windows each have 
simple cylindrical mid-wall shafts, without bases 
or capitals. These support plain rectangular 
through-stone slabs, which are hollow-chamfered 


* Baldwin Brown (p. 471) recorded that from scaffold- 
ing in 1924 it was possible to be certain that the face was 
beardless, but with a moustache as in the Rood at Walkern, 
We doubt whether the figure at Monkwearmouth was 2 


Rood: there seems to be no indication of the arms of a 
cross, nor does there seem to be space for them within the 
gable. 
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on their lower arrises. The round heads of the two 
lights of each double window are both cut in the 
lower face of a single long rectangular lintel. This 
lintel spans the whole window, resting on the 
impost and the through-stone slab, all of which 
project boldly from the face of the wall. All three 
windows have plain square jambs, which are 
built of stones of much the same character as those 
of the walling; but whereas these might be 
regarded as almost Norman in character, the 
outlining hood-moulding is quite pre-Norman. 
It begins at each side on flat rectangular corbel- 
bases, and runs up beside the jambs to the main 
imposts. Above these, the moulding begins 
again on square corbels; and it encircles the head, 
enclosing a plain tympanum of the same fabric 
as the walling itself. The tower ends above in a 
parapet with a flat stone coping, but the north and 
west faces of the parapet are each pierced by a 
circular opening cut through a square stone slab. 

It should perhaps be added that while an appreci- 
able part of the detail of the tower as now seen 
dates from. the restoration of 1866, yet the porch 
and tower represent a remarkable monument of 
the work of the builders of the seventh to eleventh 
centuries. The walls of the porch are less than 
2 ft in thickness and were not meant to carry a 
tower; they have been much cut about by the 
series of alterations which have adapted them to 
varying uses through the centuries; and yet they 
have borne the quite unexpected load of the 
upper stages of the tower for close on a thousand 
years. 


The interior of the nave 


The nave is of extraordinary height and length 
in. proportion to its width, its internal dimensions 
being about 30 ft in height, 64 ft in length, and 
184 ft in width. Only the west wall now remains 
of the original structure, but this serves to fix the 
height and breadth beyond doubt, for the original 
external north-west quoin confirms the otherwise 
reasonable supposition that the modern north 
arcade and the rebuilt south wall are on the 
foundations of Biscop’s original side walls. The 


* For pictures of the tower before restoration see Bald- 
win Brown (fig. 56, p. 122), or Clapham (pl. 7, facing 
P- 39). 


original length is less easy to settle beyond doubt 
but the south jamb of the chancel-arch is of early 
Norman character, similar to one of the doorws a 
of the monastic buildings at Jarrow; and it was. 
therefore, probably built by Aldwine. Since at 
his time the number of brethren was much fewer 
than under Biscop’s rule, there would have been 
no incentive to lengthen an existing church, Ip 
therefore seems reasonable to deduce either that 
the present dimensions are those of Biscop’s 
original building, or, less probably, that the 
original nave was even longer than at present. 

The remarkable height of the side walls, and — 
the presence of the two windows high up in the 
west wall, make it seem probable that the church 
was originally of two storeys. The western win- 
dows, with sills about 23 ft above the ground, 
would have served to light an upper storey, with 
its floor at a height of about 20 ft. The windows of 
the lower storey could then have had their sills 
about 14 ft above the floor like those at Jarrow; 
and the window which still survives in the west _ 
wall, above the west doorway, might possibly 
once have been one of these windows, lighting the 
nave, before it was covered by the erection of the 
western porch. 

The interior face of the west doorway of the 
nave, though sadly mutilated in later days, still 
retains some of its original character, particularly 
the massive through-stones which form its 
jambs, imposts, and arched head? The round- 
headed opening next above now forms the only 
entry to the tower; but, though it is now used asa 
doorway, it must almost certainly have served at 
one time as a window to allow occupants of the 
porch to see into the church; and, as suggested 
above, it may even earlier have been one of the 
original windows to light the nave. Its face 
towards the nave is sadly rebuilt or restored, but - 
may represent reconstruction of earlier work; its 5 
jambs are in upright and flat technique, and its 
head is arched. Its interior face within the tower 
is of much greater interest, for it seems to be ) 
largely original; the head is cut from a ‘lintel 
formed of a single stone split in two, or a pair of 


* Baldwin Brown’s drawing of the west wall of the 
nave (fig. 60, p. 127) does not give a true likeness of the 
present state of this doorway or of the window above it. ’ 
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FIG, 209. MONKWEARMOUTH, COUNTY DURHAM 


Interior elevation of the west wall of the nave. A, south 
wall, largely rebuilt, but on the old alignment; B, nine- 
teenth-century north wall and arcade, onthe old alignment 
of the north wall; C, D, upper windows of the west wall. 
The deep lower splays of these windows are a later adapta- 
tion. During the restoration of 1866 these windows were 
found blocked and were opened out; E, Anglo-Saxon 
balusters re-used in the deepened lower splays. When the 
windows were opened out these balusters were found set 
with their curved faces into the wall and their outer 
surfaces cut flat in the plastered face of the wall. They 
were turned into their present positions; F, large stone; 
G, modern face of early window, now used as the only 
entry to the upper floors of the tower; H, doorway to 
the west porch; J, K, areas of diagonally set stonework, 
often referred to as herring-bone; L, level of floor of 
west porch. 


stones, and its jambs are of tall upright stones. 
These rest on somewhat trivial lower stones, 
which may represent later work of the period 
when the window was modified to become a 
doorway. 

To complete the description of the interior of 


the nave it now remains only to describe the two 
remarkable west windows, high up in the wall, with 
widely splayed jambs and arched heads. Although 
their sills are now splayed steeply downward, it 
seems probable that this was not originally the 
case; for the balusters, which now form the angles 
beside the downward slope of the sills, were 
found during the restoration of 1866 face inward, 
and with their outer faces hacked smooth, to 
match the smooth form of the remainder of the 
wall. The balusters were, therefore, almost cer- 
tainly a subsequent insertion; and it seems most 
likely, as has been suggested above, that these 
windows originally served to light an upper floor; 
and that they then had flat sills. If one imagines the 
windows restored to that form, their splayed 
jambs would be formed by the massive upright 
through-stones which also form the jambs of 
their exterior faces. Above these, the flat imposts 
also run through the full thickness of the wall, 
and the arched head of each window is formed of 
three well-jointed voussoirs, which, while not 
through-stones, run through the greater part of 
the thickness of the wall and meet the compara- 
tively thin lintel which forms the outer face of 


the head. 


The interior of the tower 


Several important features are to be seen within 
the tower itself. The stone floor of its principal 
chamber rests on the barrel-vault and is at about 
14 ft above the floor of the nave, level with the 
sill of the window which serves as the entrance 
doorway. 

The interior faces of this window and of the 
western window of the porch are each formed of 
large square stone lintels and tall upright stone 
jambs, but, whereas the face of the entrance- 
window seems to have been cut wider at a later 
date, the inner face of the western window has 
every appearance of being in its original state. The 
arris of its round head and straight jambs is en- 
riched with a well-executed cable-moulding which 
may indicate that it is contemporary with the 
broad sculptured string-course across the west 
front. 

On the side walls of the first-floor chamber, the 
square-headed north doorway and south window 
are both visible, both outlined in flat stones, and 
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both showing by their position that they belonged 
to a period when the floor was about 3 ft lower 
than at present. 

In the west wall of the nave, above the window 
or doorway which serves as an entry to the tower, 
a large stone may be seen from the nave, flat 
beneath and roughly semicircular above. It was 
described by Hall as a saddle-stone for the western 
porch;? but this suggestion is difficult to under- 
stand, since the stone does not run through to the 
western face of the wall, still less project from it 
to carry the roof of a porch. 

Higher up in the eastern wall of the chamber, 
originally the outer western wall of the nave, one 
should note the boldly projecting chamfered 
string-course which has survived quite intact 
within the tower, although on the exterior face of 
the nave it has been cut back flush with the face 
of the wall? The string-course is of excellent 
workmanship, and of unusual section; its upper 
face projects about 5 in. from the wall, and its 
outer face is sloped back in a curved chamfer to 
meet the lower wall-face. Five long sections span 
the whole width of the tower. Above and below 
this string-course there is clearly visible the band 
of cut-stone patching which contrasts more 
noticeably than on the exterior face of the nave 
with the rougher walling of the main fabric. 
Finally, in the part of this band below the string- 
course it should be noted that an inverted V of 
unpatched stone projects into the centre of the 
patched area, with its apex just below the string- 
course. (This is the area Z in Fig. 204.) 

For completeness it remains to add that on the 
upper floor of the tower, next below the belfry, 
the eastern wall contains a cross of circular shape 
cut in relief on a roughly square stone. The centre 
is raised as a boss, and the arms have expanding 
curved sides so that the outer circular form of the 
cross is almost a complete circle. It is not immedi- 
ately clear whether this cross is to be regarded as 
an emblem set in place by the builders of the 
tower or, perhaps more probably, asafeature which 
was previously visible in the external west wall of 
the nave. It is also far from clear what were the 
floor levels in the tenth-century tower. There are 
indistinct marks of a doorway to the nave with its 


t J. Hall, Antiquities of Sunderland, 18 (1918-25), 53. 
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sill about 26 ft above the ground; these al 
visible both within the tower and within the naye. 
Gilbert also records a possible floor at 31 f, 


PROBABLE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY 


It now remains to try to construct a more com- 
plete story of the development of the church by 
combining the evidence contained in the fabric 
itself with that which is provided in the written 
history. Much progress has been made in, this 
field in recent years, particularly by taking account 
of the minor features of this complicated fabric, 
and by using them to show how the separate 
parts of the building must have been erected at 
different times. Of late it has also been much more 
fully appreciated than in the past that when the 
Norman historians spoke of the total destruction 
of buildings by the Danes, or even by the punitive 
expeditions of William I, this may indeed have 
meant that all wooden fittings and the roofs were 
burnt, but it cannot be accepted as evidence that 
the stone fabric was either totally or even sub- 
stantially destroyed. The description which follows 
owes much to the pioneering work of Mr C. A. R. 
Radford and Dr E. Gilbert, from whom we have 
learnt much, not only at Monkwearmouth but 
elsewhere. 

Since no part of the western porch or tower is 
bonded into the nave, it seems clear that the nave, 
as first completed in 674, was without any of the 
western appendages which were later added to it. 
But a west porch was added quite soon, since 
Bede records that Abbot Easterwine was buried 
in the entrance porch, This first west porch may 
have been the ground floor of the present tower, 
with all its four doorways, but it seems likely that 
it was a simpler structure without the lateral door- 
ways. The reasons for this belief are complicated, 
but may be summarized as follows. The present 
west doorway of the nave is centrally placed, both 
in the nave and in the tower; but the taller and 
earlier doorway whose head is visible above can 
clearly be seen to have becn displaced about a foot 
towards the south. It is difficult to understand 
why a west doorway should have been placed out 
of centre in the west wall of the nave; but it is easy 
to understand why it should have been so placed 


7 M, M’ and M” in Fig. 204. 
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in the porch, namely, to leave space for an altar 
on the north, or even to leave space for the burial 
which was made there. When later the bones of 
Abbot Easterwine were translated, about 716, to 
the eastern porticus where Biscop had been buried 
in 689 or 690, the reason for the unsymmetrical 
placing of the west doorway would be removed. 
Therefore there seems to be ground for thinking 
that the present west doorway of the nave is later 
than the first porch, and perhaps later than 716. 
But this west doorway is remarkably similar to the 
lateral doorways and it therefore seems reasonable 
to regard them as having been provided at the 
same time." 

The next development, still quite early, is to be 
associated with the provision of the lateral cham- 
bers, with doorways opening to them; and of the 
animal string-course along the front of the 
resulting continuous western annexe. The string- 
course is not returned round the sides of the tower, 
and this at once suggests that, when it was pro- 
vided, the west wall ran across the whole front 
of the church. This string-course does not corre- 
spond to any original internal floor-level; but 
since both it and the western window have cable- 
mouldings on their angles, it seems likely that 
they are contemporary, and that the purpose of 
the string-course was to link or support a row of 
western windowsinatwo-storeyed western annexe. 
This would naturally have a lean-to or pent roof, 
which would join the west wall of the nave about 
the level of the high west windows, possibly even 
blocking them. Moreover, the subsequent tearing 
away of these pent roofs, possibly after a disastrous 
fire, would provide a reason for the broad band of 
patched stone-work across the west front of the 
nave. 

The next stage of development, possibly follow- 
ing such a destruction, seems to have been the 
replacement of the two-storeyed annexe by a 


' The historical detail given in this passage is based on 
Bede’s Lives of the Holy Abbots (H.A., ed. Plummer, 384-6; 
tr. J. Stevenson, 364-5). See Plummer, loc. cit. 1, 364-9 
for the arguments to fix the dates concerned. Dr Edward 
Gilbert has recently drawn our attention to evidence 
that the great west portal, like the lateral doorways of 
the west porch, is a later insertion. In the photograph 
of the tower before the restoration of 1866 (Clapham 
(1930), pl. 7) it is possible to trace the outline of an 
earlier, taller, and narrower opening displaced a little 


central gabled porch of two storeys; with the 
lateral chambers reduced to one storey in height 
but still covered by lean-to roofs. The evidence for 
the central porch is plain to see, namely, the gabled 
fabric beneath the tower, with the remains of 
sculpture in its gable. The evidence for the sur- 
vival of low lateral chambers with lean-to roofs is 
implicit in the positions of the north door and 
south window in the new side walls of the upper 
storey; for the north door would naturally be 
close to the east in order to fit under the lean-to 
roof, while the south window would be close to 
the west in order to be above it. 

The next development must have been the 
patching of the west wall of the nave, including 
also the provision of the boldly projecting cham- 
fered string-course, unlike any others on the 
building. This clearly happened after the erection 
of the two-storeyed gabled porch, and before the 
raising of the tower; for the patching runs across the 
wall inside the tower, but lies wholly exterior to the 
gabled roof and shows an inverted V in its lower 
region, where the roof projected across the area of 
defective stone-work that was being replaced. 

Next followed the raising of the porch so as to 
become a tower. This work is commonly attri- 
buted to Aldwine; but, for reasons explained fully 
in connexion with Jarrow, we believe that Ald- 
wine built much of the tower there. The tower 
at Monkwearmouth cannot reasonably be regarded 
as having been built later than the time of Aldwine, 
and it is so unlike the tower at Jarrow that it seems 
to us impossible to regard it as having been built 
under his direction; we accordingly believe that 
it was built before the Conquest.” 

The final development was the provision of new 
quoins on the upper part of the nave, and the 
cutting back of the string-course on the west wall 
of the nave. The quoins must be later than the 
string-course, because a quoin-stone is so placed 


towards the north, and with its head close to the orna- 
mental string-course. 

2 It is curious how persistent is the attribution of the 
tower at Monkwearmouth to Aldwine, in spite of the 
argument given above. This argument was advanced as 
long ago as 1894 by the Rev. J. R. Boyle (see County of 
Durham (London, 1894), 543). E. Gilbert, Arch. Ael., 4th 
ser., 25 (1947), 174, uses the same argument and attributes 
the tower to temp. Bishop Aldhun (990-1018). We 
agree. 
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as to block the line of the string-course, whereas 
it is reasonable to assume that the string-course 
originally came to the two ends of the west wall 
and perhaps was even returned round the sides. 
The rebuilding of the quoins may reasonably be 
attributed to Aldwine, after the destruction by 
Malcolm. The cutting-back of the string-course 
would naturally follow at the same time. 

The insertion of the stone barrel-vault has been 
omitted from the architectural history, for 
separate consideration at the end. It cannot 
reasonably be assumed to have been present at 
any period before the two-storeyed porch was 
changed into a tower, for the floor which rests on 
the vault is at a height which makes nonsense of 
all the windows in the first-floor chamber. The 
vault is therefore to be attributed to the time of 
the tower, perhaps late in the tenth century; or 
to Aldwine, late in the eleventh century. Since 
the vault is quite unlike the one at Jarrow it seems 
most likely that it is to be attributed to the tenth- 
century builders of the tower, who no doubt at 
the same time rearranged all the floor-levels. 


THE CARVED STONES 


In glass cases in the line of the north arcade there 
are now preserved a number of pre-Conquest 
carved stones of great importance, which were 
recovered during the restoration of 1866." 
Architecturally, perhaps the most important 
features of this collection are the large number of 
baluster-shafts like those at Jarrow, and the two 
stones carved with representations of lions. 

The baluster-shafts may reasonably be assumed 
to have been used originally in a setting such as is 
indicated by the balusters which have survived 
in situ in the western portal. The large number of 
shafts therefore demands a large number of 
important arches, and this in turn suggests that the 
nave had a number of openings to side-chapels or 
porticus. This would be in conformity with what 


1 J.R. Boyle, Arch. Ael., 2nd ser., I1 (1886), pl. vi. 

* This interpretation dismisses as no longer tenable the 
assumption which used formerly to be accepted that the 
balusters were originally placed in the jambs of windows; 
see p. 441. If it be objected that the west quoins of the 
nave are intact and therefore there cannot have been 
flanking aisles or chapels, it may be answered that flanking 
buildings were often erected with straight joints against 
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has survived at Brixworth, Northampton: 
and with what is shown in the British Musey: 
drawing of the demolished nave of Benediet 
sister monastery at Jarrow.” 

The two rectangular stones carved with te. 
presentations of lions have given rise to much 
speculation. An interesting suggestion was : 
by Bishop Browne in 1886,3 when he proposed 
that these were probably imposts of an arch such 
as that between the nave and the chancel. He 
suggested that the lion’s body would have formed 
the soffit-face; and that its head, which is round 
the corner, would have faced the nave. This is 
indeed a possible explanation; although the two 
surviving stones could not have been used in this 
way for the imposts of a single arch, because both 
lions are looking in the same direction. A more 
probable interpretation has been given in recent 
years by Sir Alfred Clapham, who drew attention 
to the survival, on the Continent, of bishops’ 
thrones supported on lions carved in stone. 
Clapham’s explanation of the two lions of some- 
what different size and design, but both looking 
in the same direction, is that one belonged to the 
supports of the abbot’s chair, while the other 
formed a bench-end for the stone bench, which 
flanked the abbot’s chair in its setting at the east 
of the church.¢ 

An interesting sepulchral slab was found during 
the restorations of 1866, face downward on the 
floor of the west porch, covering a large trough- 
like coffin, which was closely packed with human 
bones. This slab bore a rectilinear cross, carved in 
high relief, and on the surrounding flat surface 
the inscription :5 

HIC IN SEPULCRO REQUIESCIT CORPORE 
HEREBERICHT PRB 

In addition to the stones now preserved in cases 
in the church, there is a further collection built into 
the wall in the vestry. These are mainly of later 
date, but they include some from the early church. 


existing quoins, both in pre-Conquest times and later. 
Moreover, it is possible to have flanking chambers which 
do not extend for the whole length of the nave, e.g. 
Laughton-en-le-Morthen. 

3 G, F. Browne, Notes on...the Church of St Peter at 
Monkwearmouth (Cambridge, 1886). 

4 A.W. Clapham, Arch. Ael., 4th ser., 28 (1950), 1-6. 

5 The slab is illustrated in Reliquary, n.s., 7 (1893), 148- 
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East—west North-south 
(internal) (internal) Wall thickness Wall height 
fe in. ft in. ft) Jims ft 
Present nave 63 «6 i 6 2 oO c. 30 
West porch and tower 9 5 Shae 3 Tt. 48 C59 
Dimensions of doorways 
Shape and 
Width Height Height of nature of head. 
between from sill  sillabove (A=Arched; 
jambs to crown floor L=Lintel) Remarks 
fe “in. fe ins ft 
Great west portal 4 9 8 ro fe) Round A No provision 
for door 
North and south doorways 3 3 6 4 ° Round A Rebated 
of porch externally 
East doorway of porch 3 st 7 § fo) Round A Rebated in nave 
(west entry to nave) 
Earlier west entry to nave 4 6 it 6 ° Round A _ 
North doorway to first 2 § 5 8 It Flat L Rebated ex- 
floor of porch ternally 
Dimensions of window-apertures 
(All round-headed except where otherwise stated) 
Height of Nature of 
Width Height sill above head Splayed 
between from sill floor (A=Arched; internally 
jambs tocrown (approximate) L=Lintel) to: 
fb) Gin, fin. ft ft 
Nave 
High western pair rr 6 3° 9 23 ext. Evext, 23 by $4 
20 int. A int. 
Lower west (now t 2 4 3 I4 L west 24 by § 
used as doorway) A east 
Porch 
South Tae: 28S 1§ L (fat) 14 by 24 
| West 2 4 3 6 Is AXE. 2 by 5 
| aint: 
Tower 
| West monolithic Qi oO G2) 16 37 — _— 
Belfry lights 9 3 Io 46 L — 
(single) 
Heights of tops of string-courses 
First Second Third Fourth Parapet 
14 ft 22 ft 32 ft 48 ft 59 ft 


DIMENSIONS 

Although not much of the original fabric 
remains, it is of such importance that we have 
felt it desirable to record the dimensions in detail 
in the above tables. 
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MORLAND 


Westmorland 


Map sheet 83, reference NY 598225 
Figure $32 


ST LAWRENCE 
West tower (except medieval belfry): period C3 


The small, stone-built village of Morland, 
picturesquely situated on the steep banks of the 
River Eden, about 7 miles south-east of Penrith, 
is roughly equidistant from the two main roads 
leading to Barnard Castle and Kendal. The large, 
well-kept churchyard has a corner site on the west 
bank of the stream, with a curious sunken entry 
from one of the steep village streets and a more 
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open entry across lawns, with many fine trees, to 
the west of the church. ] 
The fabric of the whole church is of local pink 
sandstone, which in the tower is laid in tough 
courses of rectangular blocks averaging about 
To in. in height and from 1 ft to 2 ft along the walls, 
The quoins are of similar blocks, generally coursed 
with the walls, and laid in face-alternate fashion, — 
Baldwin Brown (p. 472) dismisses the early 
features of this tower as Anglo-Saxon survivals in 
a Norman fabric, apparently because the walls 
exceed 4 ft in thickness; but the Anglo-Saxon 
features are so clear that it seems to us more 
logical to accept them at face value, and to regard 
the great thickness of the walls as having been due 
to some special local cause, perhaps a desire to 
make the tower suitable for defence. 
The church is of ambitious size, and its fabric 
tells a story of many successive additions and 
changes. It now consists of the west tower, an 
aisled nave, boldly projecting transepts, and a 
chancel with north chapel and vestry. 
The Anglo-Saxon lower part of the tower con- 
sists of a plain lower stage, about 4o ft high, 
separated only by a small off-set from a belfry 
stage, about 1o ft in height; above this there 
was added in the sixteenth century a further belfry 
stage, with four rectangular windows, a cor- 
belled parapet, and a low lead-covered spire. 
The tall lower stage of the tower has perfectly 
plain walls relieved only by three small, round- 
headed, internally splayed windows, which light 
the ground floor, but are placed with their sills 
12 ft or more above the ground. Of these three 
small windows, that to the west has been widened 
in later times, but the external apertures of the 
others, about 7in. wide and arin. high, are 
framed in stones coursed with the walling. Their 
round heads are each cut in a single rectangular 
stone, and their jambs are each formed of two 
stones, except that the west jamb of the south 
window has three. In the widened western win- 
dow, the glass is set near the outer face of the wall. 
By contrast, the original north and south windows 
have their glass set further back in the wall; but it 
is not clear whether this is an original feature. 
The double windows in each face of the Anglo- 
Saxon belfry stage give a narrow rectangular 
effect such as has been mentioned at Bolam in 
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FIG. 210. MORLAND, WESTMORLAND 


Northumberland, perhaps because the round 
heads of the individual windows are narrower 
than the intervening stonework. These round 
heads are cut from stones which in the north 
and west faces have been left square above, while 
those on the south and east faces have been 
rounded above as well as below. The square jambs, 
without separate imposts, are built of stones 
coursed with the walling but continuing far into 
the wall if not wholly through it. The plain 


unmoulded through-stone slabs are supported on 
mid-wall shafts with splayed bases but no capitals, 
and the shafts themselves are cylindrical in the 
north and east windows, but slightly bulbous in 
the south and west windows. 

The west wall of the south aisle does not abut 
against the south wall of the tower; but instead the 
west end of the main south wall of the nave abuts 
in part against the east face of the tower, and in 
part overlaps southward so that part may be seen. 
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externally as a vertical strip running up beside the 
tower, with a straight vertical joint on the right 
at its junction with the aisle wall. On the north 
the corresponding west end of the main north 
wall of the nave is hidden by the west wall of the 
north aisle, which is carried across to abut against 
the tower. This curious junction between the 
tower and the nave seems to give an indication 
that the tower preceded the nave, perhaps as a 
defensive tower to which a church was later added, 
or perhaps as a survival from an earlier church 
whose nave had. been destroyed. 

Finally, from outside, it should be noted that the 
tower rests on a chamfered plinth which runs 
westward from the nave but shortly disappears 
beneath the rising ground. This is at variance with 
Baldwin Brown’s statement (p. 473) that extern- 
ally there is no appearance of the bold plinth 
which runs along the east face of the tower inside 
the nave. It is possible that he was misled by the 
extent to which the floor of the nave lies below the 
level of the ground and by the further rise of 
ground westward from the west wall of the nave. 

A well-proportioned flight of four semicircular 
steps leads downward from the south door into the 
nave, where the east face of the tower presents a 
striking picture, standing on a remarkable plinth, 
3 ft 10 in. in height, and of two orders, of which 
the lower is square and the upper chamfered. The 
tower is entered up a flight of five steps through a 
tall narrow doorway 2 ft 4 in. wide and 9 ft 1 in. 
in height from the floor of the nave. Its round- 
arched head of one square order is set back slightly 
on the square jambs, which have no separate 
imposts; and the arch itself is turned in seven well- 
laid voussoirs, which run deeply into the wall, but 
not through its full thickness. The jambs are 
rebated internally for the hanging of a door, and 
they have sockets for stout draw-bars to secure it. 

The inner faces of the small original windows in 
the north and south walls are of interest; their 
slightly splayed jambs are built of stones which 
run through most if not all the thickness of the 
wall; their inner sills are splayed steeply down- 
ward; and their arched heads are turned in care- 
fully laid voussoirs of which several in a ine make 
up the thickness of the wall. 

The interior of the Anglo-Saxon belfry pre- 
sents certain further interesting and unusual 
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features. No doubt because of the great thickn, 
of the wall, two of the windows have been 
vided with double shafts instead of the usual sing] 
mid-wall shaft. In the east window, the trea 
shafts still remain; the outer a simple cylinder 
already noted from outside the church; and the 
inner square in plan, placed close to the inner face 
of the wall, and ornamented along the upper 
half of its surface with incised fluting. In the south 
window there is only the single mid-wall shaft 
which has already been noticed from outside 
the church but the through-stone slab which it 
supports has a circular socket near its inner face as 
though to receive the dowel at the head of an 
inner shaft. 
The arcades of the nave date from late in the 
twelfth century but were rebuilt in the thirteenth, 
using some of the old materials. The walls which 
stand behind the western responds are only 2 ft 
7 in. thick on the south side and 2 ft 9 in. on the 
north, from which it seems not unlikely that they 


form part of the walls of an earlier aisleless nave. 


DIMENSIONS 


The tower is 11 ft 2 in. square internally, with 
walls varying in thickness at ground level between 
4 ft and 4 ft 9 in. The nave is 63 ft long and 18 ft 
2in. broad, with walls about 2 ft 8 in. thick and 
about 20 ft high. The tower-doorway is 2 ft 4 in. 
wide and 9 ft x in. high from the floor of the nave. 


REFERENCE 


R.C.H.M., Westmorland (London, 1936), 175~7. Archi- 
tectural description, pictures and plan. 


MORNINGTHORPE 
Norfolk 
Map sheet 137, reference TM 218926 


ST JOHN THE BAPTIST 
Tower-arch and blocked south window: possibly 
period C3 

The small village of Morningthorpe, about 10 
miles south of Norwich, has one of the many 
early churches that are to be found within a mile 
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FIG. 211. MORNINGTHORPE, NORFOLK 


The blocked opening shown at A on the plan cannot be fixed with certainty as a doorway since its inner face is wholly 
obscured by plaster, and the walling is too disturbed on the outer face to settle more than the uppet part of the opening, 
as is shown in Fig. 212. The matter could be settled by removal of plaster from the interior face of the wall. The thick- 
ness of the walls of the tower as shown on the plan is not based on measurement and may be inaccurate. 
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FIG. 212, MORNINGTHORPE, NORFOLK 
Details of the tower-arch and of the blocked opening beside the porch. 


or two of the old Roman road from Norwich to 
Ipswich. Its round west tower, aisleless chancel, 
and nave with south porch are built of flint, with 
windows and quoins faced in dressed stone. 
Externally there is little reliable evidence for 
dating the tower; the belfry windows are Decora- 
ted, and the three narrow, round-headed, single- 


splayed windows which light the lower floor 
could be pre-Conquest, but could equally well be 
much later. In the south wall of the nave, just east 
of the south porch, there is a blocked, early, round- 
headed window or doorway (A, Fig. 211) whose 
head is roughly arched in flat stones set with com- 
plete disregard for radial arrangement, in the way 
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FIG. 213. MORTON-ON-THE-HILL, NORFOLK 


The thickness of the walls of the tower as shown in the plan is not based on measurement and may be in error. 
The belfry stage of the tower is octagonal. 


named by Baldwin Brown “Tredington fashion’, 
This blocked opening strongly suggests a pre- 
Conquest double-splayed window, or a very tall 
doorway like those at Ledsham and Barholm; and 
it would be interesting if the inner face of the wall 
could be stripped of plaster to see which of these 
interpretations is correct. 

The tower-arch is a tall, simple, round-headed 
opening with extremely plain imposts, also 
strongly suggestive of pre-Conquest workman- 
ship. The imposts are square in section and about 
6 in. in height; their upper and lower edges are 
slightly rounded, and the only other ornament is a 
pair of slight, shallow, grooves which are carried 
horizontally along the vertical faces. 


DIMENSIONS 

The nave is 33 ft 6 in. long internally and 18 ft 
wide, with side walls 3 ft thick and about 20 ft 
high. The tower-arch is 6 ft 9 in. wide and 14 ft 
10 in. high to the crown, in a wall 6 ft in thickness. 
The blocked opening in the south wall is about 
3 ft wide, and its head is about 12 ft above the 
present ground-level. 


MORTON-ON-THE-HILL 
Norfolk 


Map sheet 125, reference TG 127158 
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ST MARGARET 
Nave: period C 


About 8 miles north-west of Norwich, the road 
to Fakenham crosses the River Wensum, from 
Attlebridge on the east bank to Morton on the 
west. In a fine park to the south of the river, the 
church of St Margaret, aptly called Morton-on- 
the-hill, stands on an interesting circular mound 
beside Morton Hail. 

Cautley and Messent both refer to the circular 
west tower as pre-Conquest, and Cautley gives as 
his reason that it has a double-splayed window. 
In fact, the double-splayed window originally 
looked westward from the gable of the aisleless 
nave and is now rendered useless by the tower 
which has been added later. 

The nave, with western quoins of large blocks 
of carstone, has thin side walls. These are largely 
of carstone in their lower courses; but are of mixed 
carstone and flint above, where they may have 
been rebuilt later. The west wall is much thicker 
below, but the upper part containing the double- 
splayed window is of the same thin construction 
as the side walls. A pronounced off-set below the 
double-splayed window seems therefore either to 
represent a later thickening of the west wall or to 
be an original feature to provide support for the 
floor of an upper chamber. The latter possibility 
seems the more likely of the two, because the 
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FiG. 214. MORTON-ON-THE-HILL, NORFOLK 


Plan, section, and elevation of the west end of the nave. The elliptically shaped head of the west doorway may be 
original, and should be compared with the tower-arches at Roughton and West Barsham, both also in Norfolk. 
The off-sets in side walls and west wall may have been designed to support the floor of an upper chamber which would 


have been lit by the double-splayed west window. 


elliptically-headed doorway in the west wall is 
most probably original. 


DIMENSIONS 

The nave is 15 ft 7in. wide internally, with 
walls 2 ft 5 in. thick and 14 ft high. The blocked, 
round-headed, double-splayed west window has 
an aperture 1 ft wide, splayed to 3 ft in the wall- 
faces. It is not now possible to say with cer- 
tainty how tall it was, because its sill has been 
curiously blocked as if it had been used as a 
niche for a statue. Its head in the inner face of 
the wall is 17 ft above the floor. 


REFERENCES 


H. M. Cautiey, Norfolk Churches (Ipswich, 1949), 222. 


C.J. W. Messent, The Round Towers to English Parish 
Churches (Norwich, 1958), 132-3. 


MUCHELNEY 


Somerset 


Map sheet 177, reference ST 428248 


DEDICATION UNKNOWN 


Foundations of small pre-Conquest church within 
chancel of post-Conquest abbey 


About a mile south of Langport beside the River 
Parrett, the interesting remains of Muchelney 
Abbey, although largely of the fifteenth century, 
contain Norman fabric, and have recently been 
brought within the scope of our work by the dis- 
covery of the foundations of a small pre-Conquest 
church within the Norman chancel. The pre- 
Conquest church had an apsidal chancel, a slightly 
wider nave, and perhaps porticus flanking the 
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FIG, 215, MUCHELNEY, SOMERSET 


Plan of the early remains in relation to the Norman foundations. A, possible position of a porticus, 
with indication of a doorway from the chancel, This plan is only very roughly to scale. 
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FIG, 216, MUCHELNEY, SOMERSET 


Fragments of Anglo-Saxon masonry preserved in the museum. A, part of a monolithic double window-head; 
B, part of a mid-wail shaft; C, the feet of a Rood; D, a stone carved with an interlacing two-strand pattern. 
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MUCH WENLOCK 


ee 


chancel. The apse is circular internally and poly- 
gonal externally. The walls of the nave are 2 ft 
6 in. thick, and this is also the thickness of the side 
walls of the apsidal chancel. The floor of the early 
church is several feet below that of its Norman 
successor, and the walls of the apse have been 
suffered to remain intact almost up to the Norman 
floor. At the west of the nave a transverse wall 
extends across almost the whole width, but not 
now reaching either side wall. In a very brief 
inspection of the ruins we were not able to decide 
whether this was the original west wall or whether 
it divided the nave from a western porch, as in the 
ruined church at South Elmham. 

The fabric of the walls is of large irregular 
flat pieces of stone, and similar slabs seem to have 
been used for the floor of the early church. 


DIMENSIONS 

The chancel is about 15 ft wide internally, and 
about 15 ft in depth. The nave is about 18 ft wide 
and about 25 ft in length internally, when 
measured to the cross wall mentioned above. The 
walls are about 2 ft 6 in. thick, and those of the 
apse stand to a height of over 3 ft. 


REFERENCES 


For references to the foundation of Muchelney Abbey 
see p. 482. 


MUCH WENLOCK 
Shropshire 


Map sheets 118 and 129, reference SJ 625000 


RUINED PRIORY CHURCH OF 
ST MILBURGA 


Foundations of two earlier churches: 


periods Az and C3 


Beside the narrow streets of Much Wenlock, about 
11 miles south-east of Shrewsbury, there are pre- 
served many interesting buildings, including the 
ruins of St Milburga’s priory, the fine Norman 
church of the Holy Trinity, and the picturesque 


half-timbered Guildhall beside it. The ruins of the 
priory now form part of the well-kept garden of a 
private house that has been formed by adaptation 
of the original Prior’s House. 

Full accounts of the fabric and history of the 
priory have been published elsewhere,’ and the 
following account has therefore been restricted to 
a brief summary. The history may be regarded as 
beginning with the foundation of a monastery late 
in the seventh century by St Milburga, one of the 
daughters of Merewald, sub-King of the Magon- 
saetan, a people who occupied the part of Mercia 
on the borders of Shropshire and Herefordshire.? 

Florence of Worcester mentions gifts to the 
abbey by Leofric, Earl of Mercia, and Godiva his 
wife; no precise date is known but, as Leofric 
founded several religious houses before his death 
in 1057, a date near the middle of the eleventh 
century may be assumed. Finally, a great Nor- 
man abbey was built on the site by Roger of 
Montgomery, before 1086, at which date Domes- 
day Book records that he had ‘made the church of 
St Milburga into an abbey’. There are sub- 
stantial roofless remains of this Norman abbey 
and its domestic buildings, including a unique cir- 
cular lavatory where the monks washed, in the 
south-west corner of the cloister, before entering 
the refectory. 

Excavations undertaken by Cranage in 1901 
within the area of the church exposed founda- 
tions of two earlier churches, one a little to the 
east of the crossing, and a second, of earlier and 
simpler form, in the area of the crossing itself. 

The eastern early foundations had an apsidal east 
end of the same width as the main Norman choir, 
with a smaller apse flanking it on the south; the 
north side was not excavated, but a similar fank- 
ing apse might be assumed there. Cranage inclined 
to the view that these foundations were most 
probably those of the original east end of Roget’s 
church of about 1080, although he did not rule 
out the possibility that they might be those of a 
church of about 1050. In favour of the earlier date 
is the existence of a substantial sleeper-wall 
foundation across the chord of the main apse and 


* D.H. S. Cranage, ‘The monastery of St Milburge at 
Much Wenlock’, Arch. 72 (1922), 105-32. Plan of pre- 
Conquest remains, 107; R. Graham, ‘The history of the 
alien priory of Wenlock’, J.B.A.A., 3rd ser., 4 (1939), 


117-40; H. P. R. Finberg, The Early Charters of the West 
Midlands (Leicester, 1961), 197-216. 

2 BM. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, 2nd ed. (Ox- 
ford, 1947), 46-7. 
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FIG. 217. MUCH WENLOCK, SHROPSHIRE 
Plan of the early foundations, showing their relationship to the Norman and later abbey. 


also the consideration that these three apses would 
have defined an unusually short choir for a Nor- 
man church of any importance. Sir Alfred 
Clapham favoured the attribution of this work to 
the time of Leofric, and Dr Rose Graham advanced 
historical evidence in favour of this view (loc. cit. 
120). Excavations undertaken by Jackson and 
Fletcher in the summer of 1962 are reported as 
having given support to a pre~Norman date for 
these foundations (see The Times, Wednesday, 
5 September 1962). 

The still earlier foundations in the area of the 
crossing were of unusual form and of somewhat 
confused layout. They seemed to define a small 
building which was externally of roughly rect- 
angular shape, about 38 ft long by 28 ft broad, 
but which had an apsidal east end internally. 
The walls did not seem to be accurately aligned, 
and the masonry was very rough. Cranage was 
inclined to believe that these foundations repre- 
sented the original priory church established by St 
Milburga towards the close of the seventh century. 


DIMENSIONS AND REFERENCES 


These have been given fully in the text and 
footnotes. Finberg’s most recent account of the 
history is important because it shows that the 
monastery, like many other early foundations, was 
a house for both sexes, under the rule of an abbess. 
It also contains a remarkable autobiographical 
statement professedly drawn up or dictated by 
St Milburga towards the close of her life. This 
statement includes a record of a gift of land by 
Abbot Edelheg of St Botolph’s monastery at 
Icanhoh on condition that Milburga’s monastery 
‘shall remain unalterably under the tutelage of the 
church of the worshipful Abbot Botulf, not under 
compulsion but of its own accord’. Finberg also 
gives evidence that the monastery was not left 
derelict when the Danes overran Mercia in 874, 
since it was in being in 901 when it was referred 
to as a minster in a charter in which Ethelred and 
Ethelfled effected an exchange of lands with “the 
church of St Mildburg’. 
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NASSINGTON 


NASSINGTON 
Northamptonshire 


Map sheet 134, reference TL 063962 


ST MARY 


West wall; and possibly side walls of nave, 
above later arcades: period C 


The small village of Nassington, about 5 miles 
north-north-east of Oundle, lies within 3 miles of 
the Roman Ermine Street, now the Great North 
Road, and close beside the River Nene. The church 
of St Mary, standing on higher ground in the 
western part of the village, shows in its fabric 
examples of all the successive architectural periods 
from. Anglo-Saxon to Perpendicular. 

The church now consists of an Early English 
west tower surmounted by a Decorated stone spire, 
an aisled nave whose main walls over the medieval 
arcades are probably late-Saxon, and an aisleless 
chancel of the Perpendicular period. Norman 
workmanship is represented in the tower-arch, 
while the north doorway is of the period of 
transition from Norman to Early English. 

Within the nave, the very lofty character of the 
walls is at once apparent; and, although archi- 
tectural details of the side walls are unfortunately 
wholly hidden by plaster, a triangular-headed 
doorway is visible high up in the west wall, with 
its sill nearly 30 ft above the floor. There seems to 
be no reason to think that there was ever an 
Anglo-Saxon tower; and this doorway must 
therefore be interpreted as a westward opening 
from a chamber above the nave. 

The south-west angle of the nave has a well- 
defined long-and-short quoin, which is best seen 
within the vestry, at the west of the south aisle, 
though a rather indistinct vestige of its top may 
still be seen outside. Within the vestry, the upper 
section of the quoin is clear, although the middle 
part has been cut away by patching of the wall 
beside the later south arcade. Two pairs of long- 
and-short stones remain on the upper part of 
the wall, set forward from the wall-face, and 
with their surface worked so as to show a raised 
pilaster-strip beside the salient angle. The lower 


part of the quoin has also survived, and it should 
be noted that it rests on a plain square plinth. The 
corresponding north-west angle of the nave is 
visible in the western end of the north aisle, but 
its quoining shows no Anglo-Saxon character. 
A section of the lower part of the early north wall 
is, however, preserved at the west, beside the 
rebuilt quoin; and also at the east, where no 
quoining is to be seen. The side walls of the nave 
are aligned with the western quoins, and they may 
with some reserve be regarded as probably of 
Anglo-Saxon fabric above the later arcades. The 
long, narrow proportions of the nave, and its high 
walls certainly suggest that it follows the shape of 
its Anglo-Saxon predecessor even if the fabric has 
not survived. 

In the north-west corner of the nave there is pre- 
served a section, about 2 ft in length, of an Anglo- 
Saxon cross-shaft, of which the back and one side 
show interlacing designs, with strong emphasis 
on circles. The other side is ornamented with 
scrolls, and the front has an almost complete 
panel of the Crucifixion. The square spaces above 
the arms of the cross contain representations of 
the sun and moon, while the rectangular spaces 
below have faint outlines of figures on a smaller 
scale than Christ but now too weathered for 
certain identification. Above the Crucifixion is 
part of another panel of which only a fragment 
now remains, showing the feet and skirt of a 
standing figure. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 17 ft 6 in. wide internally and 63 ft 
long. Its side walls are 3 ft thick and are now 
about 35 ft tall to the top of the later clear-storey 
windows. The position of the triangular-headed 
west doorway suggests that the original side walls 
cannot have been less than 25 ftin height. The door- 
way itself is about 2 ft wide and 5 ft tall, with its 
sill about 30 ft above the floor. 


REFERENCES 


J. RB. Atten, ‘Early Christian sculpture in Northampton- 
shire’, 4.A.S.R. 19 (1887-8), 398-423. Nassington 
cross-shaft, with pictures of all four sides, 414. 

R. P. Brereton, ‘Notes on some unrecorded Saxon work 
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400. Nassington church, 397- 
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FIG. 218. NETHERAVON, WILTSHIRE 


Plan of the tower showing its relationship to the west 
end of the later medieval church. Note how we suggest 
that the west wall of the south aisle of the later church was 
originally the east wall of the south porticus of the earlier 
church. Note also the surviving fragments of the side 
walls of the western annexe, now appearing as buttresses 
on either side of the west doorway. 


NETHERAVON 
Wiltshire 
Map sheet 167, reference SU 147484 
Figure $33 


ALL SAINTS 


West tower, with remains of flanking and 
westward annexes: period C3 


Although quite close to the main road from Salis- 
bury to Marlborough, the church of All Saints 
at Netheravon, about 7 miles north of Amesbury, 
has a most attractive rural setting, beside fields and 
woods, on the west bank of the Wiltshire Avon. 
The church is built of flint rubble mostly covered 
with a coating of ancient plaster, which has been 
worked thin with the trowel at the edges, so as 
to finish flush against the dressed-stone facings and 
quoins. The fabricnow consists of a tall west tower, 
a clear-storeyed nave of four bays with north and 
south aisles, and an aisleless chancel partly flanked 
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by a modern north vestry and south porch. The 
nave and chancel are both fundamentally of the 
Early English period, with nave-aisles rebuilt in 
the fifteenth century; but the nave probably 
replaces an earlier one on much the same site, 
Apart from its parapet and corbel-table, the 
tall, plain, unbuttressed tower is clearly of late- 
Saxon or early-Norman date and has survived 
unchanged, save for the replacement of two of its 
upper windows in the Early English style. The 
two stages of the tower are separated only by 
a shallow off-set, and they have well-laid side- 
alternate quoining throughout their whole height, 
The sheer surface of the tower is unbroken by 
string-courses, buttresses or plinth; but clear 
indications of the former existence of annexes to 
north, south, and west are provided by vestiges of 
walling. On the west, substantial fragments re- 
main of both the side walls of the former annexe, 
with carefully laid side-alternate quoining up the 
whole height of both sides of the re-entrant 
angles at their junctions with the west wall of the 
tower, in a way which serves to establish beyond 
reasonable doubt that the original annexe was of 
the same height as the two pseudo-buttresses into 
which its ruined walls have been transformed. 
On the north and south sides of the tower, the 
doorways formerly leading to the flanking annexes 
still remain, as do the marks of bonding of the 
walls into the tower, with carefully laid side- 
alternate quoiming running to about the same 
height of 17 ft as that of the western annexe. The 
west walls of these north and south annexes have 
completely vanished, but their position is clearly 
marked on the tower by the quoining. On the 
other hand, the parts of the eastern walls immedi- 
ately adjoining the tower still remain in situ as 
parts of the west walls of the medieval aisles. 
The west face of the tower has only two open- 
ings, both of which seem to be original: namely, a 
large, round-headed. arch, which now forms the 
west doorway; anda small, round-headed window, 
which rests on the off-set and serves to light the 
belfry. The head of this window is cut from a 
single stone, curved both above and below, while 
its jambs are each formed of three comparatively 
small dressed stones. The arch of the doorway, 
although not of through-stones, is fundamentally 
of a single square order; but it is ornamented by 
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FIG. 219. NETHERAVON, WILTSHIRE 


Details of both jambs of the western arch and of one jamb of the eastern arch of the tower. The other jamb of the 
eastern arch is identical with its counterpart, whereas the two jambs of the western arch are different. 


the cutting of a bold halfround moulding on 
each arris. The jambs are each carved to show two 
half-round attached shafts, with simple bases and 
ornate capitals. In each jamb the two bases rest on 
a single rectangular plinth; and the two capitals 
support a single rectangular impost, which is 
enriched below by a quirk and a roll-moulding. 
On the south jamb the roll-moulding is double 
and is cut to the form of billet-ornament. The 
capitals are of a rather flat cushion-shape, with a 
frill of upright leaves on their lower conical sur- 


faces. The north jamb has capitals of different 
design. 

In each of the north and south faces of the 
tower, the upper stage has an Early English window 
of two lights,perhaps replacing an original opening 
like the small early window in the west face. The 
lower stage of the south face has two openings: a 
small round-headed window with its sill about 
32 ft above the ground, to light the first-floor 
compartment; and a doorway at ground level, 
formerly leading from the tower to the south 
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annexe. This doorway has jambs built up of five 
or six dressed stones; and it is rebated for a door 
opening into the tower. Its head is formed of a 
flat lintel, above which a round arch encloses a 
tympanum of solid walling, recessed slightly 
behind the main face of the wall. The lower stage 
of the north face has two openings similar to those 
in the south face; and in addition it has a round- 
headed doorway, which apparently gave access 
from the tower to a chamber above the northern 
annexe. The south doorway of the tower now 
forms the normal entry to the church, but in the 
north face both the doorways are blocked. 

There are no external openings in the east face 
of the tower, but within the church there are two: 
a great arch leading to the nave; and above it, 
with its sill about 26 ft above the floor, a round- 
headed doorway leading to the upper floor of the 
tower. The great tower-arch is both wider and 
taller than its western counterpart; and it is of two 
orders, of which the inner has a soffit roll, while the 
outer has a roll on each arris. The jambs are cor- 
respondingly provided with three shafts, which are 
logically arranged beneath the roll-mouldings of 
the arch, but which have very simple bulbous bases, 
and rudimentary capitals of cubical form, cham- 
fered on the faces and the angles. The capitals are 
now to some extent formed of plaster; but it is im- 
possible without detailed inspection to say whether 
this is the result of later repair or is an original 
feature such as may be the case at Milborne Port. 

It should next be noted how the aisles are con- 
tiriued westward so as to enclose within the church 
the eastern quoins of the tower and about 2 ft of 
its north and south walls. The reason for this curious 
arrangement is explained on the south, where the 
west wall of the aisle may be seen to be the original 
east wall of the annexe which formerly stood on 
the south of the tower: the quoins marking the 
junction of the wall with the tower are complete, 
and the original external south-east quoin of the 
annexe has also survived, inside the aisle, where the 
present south wall of the aisle is built with a 
straight joint against it. On the north side, the 
present west wall of the aisle does not seem to be 
original, with the possible exception of the part 
immediately adjoining the tower. 


In these western extensions of the aisles, the side 
walls of the tower show eastern quoining, not onl 
high up in the region that would have bed 
above the side walls of a nave, but on the whole of 
their extent right down to the ground. It therefore 
seems reasonable to deduce that the nave, or 
whatever building originally stood to the east of 
the tower, was of such a form that these quoins 
were exposed for their whole extent from the 
ground upward. There is no evidence to indicate 
that the walls of this eastern building were torn 
away from any parts of the walls of the tower 
that are now visible; the inference is, therefore, 
that the eastern building, probably a nave, was of 
about the same width as the tower, and was joined 
to it on the areas that are covered by the existing 
main walls of the present nave. These present 
walls are curiously different on the two sides of 
the nave: the wall on the north is in the same 
alignment as the north wall of the tower, while 
that on the south is displaced about 1 ft south- 
ward. It seems unlikely that this was an original 
arrangement, particularly since the south-west 
quoin of the nave, as seen beside the tower within 
the south aisle, is of workmanship much inferior 
to the quoins of the tower. Such evidence as is 
available without excavation therefore seems to us 
to favour the assumption that the original arrange- 
ment has survived on the north, with the side 
wall in the same alignment as that of the tower. 

When Loftus Brock described the church to the 
Archaeological Association in 1880, he suggested a 
cruciform original plan, with the nave to the west 
of the tower.' We agree with Ponting’ that the 
structure to the west of the tower, less than 11 ft 
in internal width, was much too slight to have 
been the nave, and that the original plan probably 
comprised a nave at the east of the tower and either 
an entrance porch or a baptistry at the west. 

As to the date of erection, Ponting suggested 
shortly after the Norman Conquest, possibly by 
Anglo-Saxon craftsmen. The points in favour of 
a pre-Conquest date are the absence of buttresses, 
the thin walls of the annexes, the early form of the 
bases and capitals of the eastern arch, and the 
generally Anglo-Saxon form of the tower, with 
its doorways high above the ground. The indica- 


1 Wilts, A.N.H. Mag. 19 (1881), 152. 


* Wilts. AN.H. Mag. 31 (1901), 353-7. 
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tions against a pre~-Conquest date are the elaborate 
capitals on the western arch, the billet-ornament 
on one of its imposts, the eastern arch of two orders, 
the rebated north and south doorways, and the 
absence of any single conclusively Anglo-Saxon 
characteristic. We feel unable to say more than 
that the tower belongs, in our opinion, to the 
period of overlap between Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman forms, and that it could have been erected 
either shortly before or-shortly after the Conquest. 


DIMENSIONS 


The tower is about 14 ft 3 in. (east-west) by 
13 ft (north-south) internally, with walls about 
3 ft 6in. thick and 68 ft high, to the top of the 
parapet. The western annexe was Io ft 8 in. wide 
internally and those to the north and south were 
9 ft 5 in.; all three had walls only 2 ft thick and 
about 17 ft high. If our deduction is correct that 
the western wall of the south aisle is the original 
east wall of the southern annexe, it would follow 
that the annexe extended about 9 ft 8 in. from the 
tower, in external measurement, and that it was 
therefore about 7 ft 8 in. in internal length from 
north to south. 

The western arch of the tower is 7 ft 10 in. 
wide and 15 ft high, and the eastern arch is 9 ft 
6in. by 19 ft. The north and south doorways are 
each 2 ft 10 in. wide and 6 ft 6 in. tall. The upper 
doorway in the north face of the tower is about 
2 wide and 5 ft tall, with its sill about 18 ft 
above the floor, and the upper doorway in the 
east face is about the same size but with its sill 
about 24 ft above the floor. 


REFERENCES 


These have been given in the footnotes in the text. 


NETTLETON 
Lincolnshire 


Map sheet 104, reference TA 111002 


ST JOHN THE BAPTIST 
West tower: period C3 
The small church at Nettleton, about a mile 
south of Caistor, on the main road to Market 
Rasen, has retained its late-Saxon west tower and 


fifteenth-century belfry when the whole of the 
rest of the church was rebuilt, early in the 
nineteenth century." 

The pre-Conquest part of the tower is in two 
roughly equal stages divided by a square string- 
course. [t originally rested ona plinth of two orders, 
which may be seen at the eastern part of the south 
face, but which is elsewhere hidden by the ground. 
The fabric is of local ironstone, now much 
decayed, in large blocks of rather irregular shape, 
laid in rough courses, with side-alternate quoins 
which may be seen at the top of the later buttresses. 
There are no traces of any part of the original 
nave, not even of its western quoins. 

Tn the lower stage the only external openings 
are a small, internally splayed window in the 
south face, now almost hidden by a later buttress, 
and the original doorway in the west face. This 
doorway has square jambs, with quirked and 
chamfered imposts, and a round-arched head of a 
single square order. This is outlined by a plain 
hood-mould, which is stopped at each end on the 
imposts and still bears on its vertical face a few 
remains of an incised ornament, apparently in the 
form of an arcade of round arches. The round 
head of the doorway is now filled by a semi- 
circular stone tympanum pierced by a circular 
window and ornamented with modern carving. 

The upper stage has no openings to north or 
south, but in the west face a small, round-headed, 
internally splayed window, with aperture about 
9 in. wide, serves to light the upper floor. Its 
round head is cut in the lower face of a single 
square stone, and its jambs are built of stones of 
much the same size as those of the walling. 
Internally this window is splayed to about 3 ft in 
width and is roofed with flat slabs of stone. 

The tower opens from the nave by a round- 
headed arch 7 ft 10 in. wide and 14 ft 6 in. high, 
in a wall 4 ft thick. The arch and jambs are both 
square in section, but neither is built of through- 
stones. The imposts are chamfered below and are 
not returned round either wall-face. A curious 
feature of the arch is that rather more than half its 
eastern face has been enriched by a roll-moulding 
on the arris, while the remainder has been left 
square in section and entirely plain. 


1 AA.S.R. 6 (1861-2), 150. 
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DIMENSIONS 


The tower is almost square internally, 12 ft 
9 in. (east-west) by 13 ft 3 in. (north-south), with 
walls 3 ft 3 in. thick. 


REFERENCES 


Editorial, ‘Saxon churches’, Ecclestologist, 3 (1843-4), 
138-9. Nettleton, with other churches in the Lincoln- 
shire wolds, noted as Anglo-Saxon. 


E. Trotropg, ‘Market Rasen and places in its vicinity’, 
A,A.S.R. 6 (1861-2), 139-75. Nettleton, 150. 
Church rebuilt, except for tower, in 1805. 


Editorial, ‘St John Baptist, Nettleton’, ibid. 12 (1873-4), 
xii. Note of further complete rebuilding of the body 
of the church mainly at the cost of the Rector and to 
the design of Mr Fowler of Louth. 


NEWTON-BY- 
CASTLEACRE 
Norfolk 


Map sheet 125, reference TF 830155 
Figures 534-6 


ALL SAINTS 


Nave, chancel, and axial tower, with indications 
of former transepts or side-chapels: period C3 


About 4 miles north of Swaffham, on the main 
road to Fakenham, the tiny village of Newton has 
an extensive walled churchyard between the road 
and the River Nar. The church, built of flints 
with stone dressings, now consists of a square 
axial tower, between a chancel of the same width, 
and a nave about 18 in. broader on each side. There 
are, however, signs that the church was originally 
cruciform, with transepts or side-chapels opening 
from either side of what was then a central tower. 
Externally, these indications of transepts are best 
seen on the south, where the wider wall of the nave 
joins and overlaps the tower. Here, instead of 
carstone quoins like those at the west of the nave 
and on all four angles of the tower, the wall of the 
nave ends untidily, with a straight face on the 
east up most of its height, but a broken face on 
the south, as though a return wall to the south 
had been roughly torn away. The evidence of re- 
moval of the eastern wall of this supposed transept 
is less obvious, being simply an area of patched 
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a 
flints with a fairly straight eastern edge, directly 
beneath the eastern quoin of the tower. More 
over, the outline of the tall, narrow archway 
which opened from the tower may be traced in 
the wall, with a narrow lancet window of uncer- 
tain date in the middle of the wall which blocks 
the former opening. On thenorthside ofthetower, 
the evidence is similar, but rather less definite. 

The sturdy tower, now capped by a pyramidal, 
tiled roof, is of flint fabric like the rest of the 
church, with square blocks of carstone for quoins 
on all four of its angles above the level of the walls 
of the nave and chancel. Close to the roof, on each 
face, is a double belfry window with triangular- 
headed individual lights. The square jambs of 
these windows are built of the same flint fabric 
as the rest of the walls, without imposts; and 
the heads are formed partly of tiles and partly of 
flat stone rubble. These belfry windows appear to 
have been much restored, particularly those to the 
west and north, in which the mid-wall shafts are 
not of stone but are built of rubble. In the east and 
south windows the shafts are simple cylinders of 
brown stone, with rude capitals in the form of 
truncated pyramids, and the through-stone slabs 
are plain blocks of brown stone. 

Lower in the south face of the tower is a double- 
splayed, round-headed window, whose outer face 
appears originally to have been more steeply 
splayed upward to an arched head of tiles about 
2 ft above the present head. The other faces have 
no corresponding windows, but on the east and 
west faces the lines of earlier and more steeply 
pitched roofs may be scen over the present roofs 
of the nave and chancel. 

Neither nave nor chancel now contains any 
original doorways or windows; but marks in the 
west wall indicate the blocking of a doorway of 
uncertain date below the present window; and a 
large piece of the stone frame of an early round- 
headed window has survived, although probably 
not in situ, in the north wall of the chancel, about 
6 ft above the ground and 8 ft from the eastern 
quoin. It is rebated for a shutter and is drilled 
with a number of holes which are curiously 
placed on the salient angle of the rebate. The most 
remarkable feature of this window-frame is, 
however, the way in which its jamb is sloped so 
that the window narrowed sharply towards the sill. 
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FIG. 220. NEWTON-BY-CASTLEACRE, NORFOLK 


Ground-plan of the church and first-floor plan of the tower, together with a larger-scale drawing of a fragment ofa 
stone window-frame. AA, BB, conjectural side walls of lateral chapels or transepts. Confirmatory evidence of these 
could perhaps be found by excavation. The inconclusive existing evidence is shown by the broken eastern quoins of 
the nave and by areas of disturbed walling at BB. See also the photograph in Fig. 535. C, fragments of a stone 


window-frame built into the north wall at C. 


Internally, the principal feature is formed by the 
two arches of the tower, the western one now in 
medieval pointed form, but the eastern fortu- 
nately surviving in its original condition as a tall, 
narrow opening of considerable simple dignity. 
The arch itself, semicircular in form and square 
in section, is entirely without ornament and is set 
back slightly behind the jambs; the square imposts 
are chamfered below and are returned slightly 
along the wall-faces; and the plain square jambs 
rest on square chamfered bases. Both arch and 
jambs are plastered, so that their construction is 
hidden; but the proportions of the opening are 
clearly Anglo-Saxon (Fig. 534). 

Within the tower itself, there is no trace of any 


blocked opening to the north; but that to the 
south is visible in the form of a pointed, cruck- 
shaped arch, now blocked by a thin wall, which 
carries the lancet window already noticed from 
outside. A peculiar feature of this opening is that 
its axis is not perpendicular to the axis of the church 
but is inclined considerably to the east of south. 

No other early features are visible internally, but 
blocked triangular-headed doorways with flint 
jambs and heads (Fig. 536) formerly led east and 
west from the upper chamber of the tower." 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 34 ft long internally, by 16 ft, with 
side walls 2 ft 11 in. thick and about 15 ft high. 


1 J. F. Williams, f.B.A.A., and ser., 31 (1925), 116. 
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The chancel is 16 ft 2 in. long by 13 ft 1 in. wide. 
The original east arch of the tower is § ft 2 in. 
wide and about 12 ft high, in a wall 4 ft 4 in. thick. 
The tower is about 10 ft 7in. square internally 
with side walls 4 ft 1 in. thick and about 43 ft tall. 
The triangular-headed doorways are 2 ft wide and 
6 ft 4in. tall, and their sills are 1 ft 6 in. above 
the present floor of the upper chamber. 


REFERENCES 


J. H. Parxer, ‘Architectural notes of churches in the city 
and neighbourhood of Norwich’, Proc. Arch. Inst., 
Norwich, 1847 (London, 1851), 178-97. Newton, 191. 


C.J. W. Messent, Parish Churches of Norfolk and Norwich 
(Norwich, 1936), 1§2. 


NORHAM 
Northumberland 
Map sheet 64, reference NT 896474 


Si CUTHBER® 
No structural remains of the early church 


The village of Norham is attractively placed on 
the south bank of the Tweed, about mid-way 
between Coldstream and Berwick. Bishop 
Ecgred built a church here in the ninth century, 
in honour of St Peter and St Cuthbert, and of 
King Ceolwulf who had given the vill to the 
monks of Lindisfarne. No part of the present 
church seems earlier than Norman, but several 
interesting Anglo-Saxon carved stones were 
found last century in the churchyard among 
early foundations north-east of the chancel. They 
are now inside the church, where they have been 
cemented together to form an obelisk, which is 
placed in a dark and somewhat inaccessible place 
within the tower. 


REFERENCES 


F, R. Wison, Churches of the Archdeaconry of Lindisfarne 
(Newcastle, 1870), 27-33. Plan, and historical 
description. 

C. C. Honess, ‘Pre-Conquest churches of Northumbria’, 
Reliquary, n.s., 7 (1893), 65-85. Norham, 84-5. 


NORTHCHURCH 
Hertfordshire 
Map sheet 160, reference SP 974088 


ST MARY 
West and south walls of nave: period doubtful 


The present village of Northchurch, about a mile 
north-west of Berkhamstead, on the main road to 
Tring, was at one time known as Berkhamstead 
St Mary; and it may have been an earlier settle- 
ment than the main part of the township, which 
grew up later round the Norman castle. The 
church stands in the angle between the main road 
and a branch road leading to Ashridge Forest. 
It now consists of a nave, with a modern north 
aisle; a central tower, with transepts; and a 
chancel, with a modern north vestry and organ- 
chamber. 

The fabric is mainly of cut flints with stone 
dressings, but the tower is wholly of stone, while 
the earlier south and west walls of the nave are 
mainly of uncut flints, and are clearly distinguished 
from the later work by an admixture of other 
materials, both stone and tile. 

Baldwin Brown (p. 473) described the church 
mainly in terms of the following quotation from 
Mr A. W. Anderson: 
The plan of the nave is the only evidence of pre-Conquest 
date and unfortunately the modern facing outside and the 
plaster inside prevent any examination of the walls. The 
church consists of a nave $9 feet by 22 feet with modern 
north aisle, north and south transepts, and chancel. ‘The 
south and west walls of the nave are apparently of pre- 
Conquest date. The west wall and the return wall on the 
south have an extra thickness, that in the south wall 
extending for a length of 25 feet 7 inches. 
Baldwin Brown added that: ‘This would have 
given an axial tower (at the west) measuring about 
22 feet square internally, and the feature is a 
striking one. The nave would then be reduced to 
a length of about 33 feet.’ 

These accounts seem to do the church less than 


* Symeon of Durham, Hist. Dunelm. Ecclesiae, ed. 'T. 
Arnold (Rolls Series, 75,1) (London, 1882), 52. The earlier 
Hist. de Sancto Cuthberto (ibid. 201) records that Ecgred 
moved from the island of Lindisfarne to Norham 
(Ubbanford) a church which had been built by Aidan in 


the time of King Oswald, and that he translated to Nor- 
ham the bodies of St Cuthbert and King Ceolwulf. It 
also refers to an abbot at Norham early in the tenth 
century (ibid. 208). 
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justice on some counts, while being more certain 
on others than is justified by the scanty evidence. 
Thus, it seems unwise to assert the pre-~Conquest 
date of the nave merely on the evidence of its 
plan, while Baldwin Brown’s deduction of a 
western axial tower can hardly be justified by the 
peculiar thickening of the walls, a thickening 
which is not continued up their whole height, 
nor to uniform heights on the two walls. On the 
other hand, the antiquity of the south and west 
walls is evident outside the church, where their 
fabric is not at all obscured by a modern facing. 
By contrast with the later walls of purely flint 
construction, these walls contain a considerable 
proportion of stone and a small amount of tile, 
both arranged in places to form what appear to 
have been ornamental or structural bonding 
courses; moreover, at both ends of each wall, now 
partly hidden by later buttresses, there is clear 
evidence of side-alternate quoining, formed of 
fairly large stones. High up in each of the early 
walls there are also somewhat confused arrays of 
stone, which give the appearance of being re- 
mains of eatly windows; but which, unfor- 
tunately, are not sufficiently distinct to date the 
fabric, unless further details could be found by 
removal of the internal plaster. 

The internal thickening of the south wall is 
carried up to two different levels, lower at the 
east over the present south doorway, and higher 
at the west; while the thickening of the west 
wall ends at about the lower of these two levels. 
The walls show no change in composition exter- 
nally at these levels, so that there appears to be 
a presumption that the internal thickening is 
to be associated with internal floor levels rather 
than with the provision of additional strength 
for a tower. The south wall is 2 ft 8 in. thick 
in its thinner part, and 3 ft 2in. thick in the 
remainder. 

Taking all the evidence into account, it seems 
just reasonable to accept a pre-Conquest date for 
these two walls; but there appears to be no good 
ground for deciding to which part of the Anglo- 
Saxon era the fabric should be assigned. 


REFERENCES 


V.C.H., Hertfordshire, 2 (London, 1908), 248-50, Thicken- 
ing of walls noted and compared with Daglingworth 
and South Elmham. Noted as unlikely to have been 
the base of a tower. 


R.C.H.M., Hertfordshire (London, 1910), 156-7. Plan, 157. 
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Map sheet 171, reference TQ 624741 


ST BOTOLPH 
South-west quoin of nave: period C 


Modern industrial development has joined Graves- 
end to a number of smaller adjoining parishes, 
including Northfleet on its west, where the church 
of St Botolph is now hemmed-in between a busy 
thoroughfare, a school, and a vast chalk-pit. 

The unusually large church has an aisleless 
chancel; an aisled nave about 100 ft long and 60 ft 
wide; and a seventeenth-century tower, which has 
been built between the ruined side walls of an 
earlier tower, probably of Norman date. These 
ruined side walls now serve as buttresses against 
the thrust of the nave arcades, while that on the 
north has also been adapted to form an outside 
stair to the first-floor north doorway of the 
tower. 

The only pre-Conquest feature remaining in the 
church is the south-west quoin of the nave. This 
quoin appears in the angle between the tower and 
the aisle, where it runs up the whole height of the 
wall and shows seven complete long-and-short 
pairs, of which the long upright stones average 
about 2 ft in height whereas the short bonding 
stones average only 8 in. 

Internally, the south arcade of six bays has a 
length of solid walling about 14 in. in extent as a 
western respond; and, as this is in line with the 
long-and-short quoin, it is not unreasonable to 
think that it represents part of the walling of the 
original aisleless Anglo-Saxon church. Its thick- 
ness is 30 in. 
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NORTH LEIGH 
Oxfordshire 


Map sheet 145, reference SP 387136 
Figure $37 


NO KNOWN DEDICATION 
West tower, formerly axial or central: period C 


In pleasant rolling country, about 8 miles north- 
west of Oxford, the church of North Leigh stands 
within a mile of the main road from Witney to 
Woodstock. The Roman Akeman Street is about 
2 miles away to the north of the church, and a 
section of Grim’s Ditch is about the same distance 
to the south-west. The church now consists of a 
west tower, a nave with aisles extended westward 
to flank the tower, and a chancel with flanking 
chapels. 

The simple, unbuttressed tower is of Anglo- 
Saxon workmanship throughout its height, 
except for the medieval battlemented parapet. Its 
fabric is of roughly coursed, flat, stone rubble, 
with dressed-stone side-alternate quoins above the 
level of the roofs of the aisles, Although the tower 
now stands at the west of the church, it seems clear 
that it was originally axial, with a nave extending 
its walls westward and a chancel similarly placed 
to the east. The evidence for this form of the 
original structure is clearly to be seen on the 
present tower: first, in the steeply pitched gable- 
lines which show where the roofs of the nave and 
chancel met the west and east walls of the tower; 
secondly, in the outline of the blocked round arch 
in the west face of the tower; and, thirdly, by the 
absence of dressed-stone quoining below the level 
of the roofs of the aisles, in a way which indicates 
that the lower parts of the walls of the tower for- 
merly continued westward. At first sight the 
blocked arch in the west wall of the tower gives 
an impression of Norman proportions, for it is of 
almost the full width of the tower and not much 
higher than its width; but there seems no reason 
to doubt that the arch is contemporary with the 
tower, for its single square order is rudely turned 
in thin voussoirs of undressed stone, laid with a 
characteristically Anglo-Saxon disregard for radial 
setting, and the simple square imposts which still 
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FIG, 221. NORTH LEIGH, OXFORDSHIRE 


Ground plan of the surviving tower, showing its relation 
to the west end of the present church. The broken lines 
in the southern arch of the tower represent the single- 
splayed window which is to be seen within the present 
south aisle. 


project from the west wall of the tower are con- 
sistent with a pre-Conquest date. 

High up in the west face of the tower, close 
below the apex of the old roof-gable, is the out- 
line of a blocked doorway with dressed-stone 
jambs; and in each of the north and south faces 
of the tower an original narrow, round-headed 
window appears, just above the level of the roofs 
of the aisles. These windows have jambs of small, 
roughly dressed stone and their heads are of 
unusual construction, of stones which are cut to a 
semicircle above and below, and are each sur- 
rounded by an arch, turned in thin rubble vous- 
soirs, irregularly laid like those of the blocked 
western arch. 

On all four faces the tower has characteristically 
late-Saxon double belfry windows. These have 
jambs which are faced with dressed stone extern- 
ally, but are of plain rubble construction through 
the remainder of the wall. The round heads of the 
individual lights are of single stones, shaped to a 
semicircle above and below, and each complete 
double window is outlined above by a round reliev- 
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FIG. 222, NORTH LEIGH, OXFORDSHIRE 
Details of belfry and first-floor windows. 


ing arch built in flattish rubble, which is laid 
flush with the main surface of the wall. The 
imposts and through-stone slabs are of plain 
rectangular section and project boldly from the 
face of the wall. The mid-wall shafts are slightly 
bulbous, with cushion capitals, and bases of 
roughly the same form. 

Within the church, the arch in the eastern face 
of the tower is pointed, and pointed arches have 
been cut in later times through the north and 
south walls of the tower. Above the latter, there 
are vestiges of the round-arched head of a small 
original window, presumably once like those that 
have survived higher up in the north and south 
faces. 

The main walls of the present nave run east- 
ward from the tower, set in about a foot from its 
eastern angles. As is shown in Fig. 221, the west 
wall of the north aisle appears to be in bond with 
the tower; and it is set in about a foot from the 
western angle. This wall may therefore represent 
a vestige of an original north transept. 


DIMENSIONS 


The tower is 14 ft 6in. from east to west 
internally, and 17 ft 9 in. from north to south, 
with walls between 2 ft 11 in. and 3 ft in thickness 
at ground level, narrowing to 2 ft 6in. at the 
belfry windows. It is about 50 ft high, excluding 
the later medieval battlements. The blocked 


western arch is 14 ft wide and about 10 ft tall, as 
measured from the floor of the tower. The north 
and south windows have apertures 1 ft 5 in. wide 
and 4 ft 3 in. tall, splayed internally to rectangular 
openings 3 ft 7in. by 5 ft 7in., with flat oak 
lintels. Their sills are about 23 ft above the floor. 
The present nave, possibly the original chancel, is 
15 ft 6 in. wide internally, and about 24 ft long. 


REFERENCE 


Editorial, ‘Proceedings at Oxford’, T. Bristol Glos. Arch. 8. 
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scribed as Norman but ‘has been called Saxon’. 
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ST MARY THE VIRGIN 


Lower part of central tower; north transept; side walls 
of south transept; and vestiges of nave and chancel: 
period C2, or possibly earlier 


Although Norton has now almost been absorbed 
into Stockton, and has thus become part of the 
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FIG, 223. NORTON, COUNTY DURHAM 


Ground-plan of the church as at present, but showing positions of former aisleless nave and chancel. We know of no 
evidence to fix the length of the original chancel, but it is possible that evidence could be obtained by excavation within 
the present chancel. A, arch to nave, now replaced by wider Norman arch; B, arch to chancel, now also replaced 
by wider Norman arch; C, arch to north transept, still surviving; D, arch to south transept, still surviving; E, F, later 
arches cut through from transepts to north and south aisles; G, stumps of walls of original chancel. XX, YY, ZZ, these 
letters define the positions of the sections shown in Fig. 224. 


busy industrial complex beside the mouth of the 
Tees, its centre still seems to be part of a 
different world, for its unusually large village 
green has survived, on rising ground, with trees 
and a pond. Many of the old houses surrounding 
the green have also survived; and at the head is the 
old church, beside a beautiful rectory. 

The church now comprises a tall central tower; 
north and south transepts; an aisled nave, with 
south porch; and an aisleless chancel, with modern 
northern chapels and vestry. Of this substantial 
fabric, the Anglo-Saxon work is now confined 
mainly to the lower part of the tower, and the 
transepts; excluding the south wall of the south 
transept, which was rebuilt in 1874. Fragments of 
the side walls of the original chancel may be seen 
within the existing chancel, and it is possible that 
parts of the original walls of the nave have sur- 


vived, above the twelfth-century arches of the 
present nave. 

The plan of the original Anglo-Saxon church 
must have closely resembled the plan of the 
church of the same dedication at Stow in Lincoln- 
shire, with a large, square, central tower against 
whose outer walls four subsidiary buildings were 
erected to north, south, east and west, leaving all 
four quoins of the tower standing freely as salient 
angles, from. the ground up to the parapet. Of 
this church the tower and the north transept re- 
main with little alteration, as did the south tran- 
sept until 1874. The nave and chancel were 
rebuilt in late-Norman and Early English times, 
respectively, when the arches opening to the east 
and west from the tower were widened and 
rebuilt to match the nave; but the north and south 
arches opening to the transepts have survived more 
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or less intact, although it is possible that 
they originally had an inner order which was 
removed at some later time in order to widen 
them. 

Externally, the form of the church is best seen 
from the north-west, where the original north 
transept abuts against the tower. From this 
position the tower may clearly be seen to be wider 
in plan than the nave, chancel, or transept, so 
that the quoins of the tower stand free from the 
walls of the arms of the church, except where 
they are obscured by the nineteenth-century aisle 
roofs. 

The walls of the tower and transepts are of 
roughly dressed and coursed yellow-brown stone 
in blocks averaging from 8 in. to 1 ft in size, with 
side-alternate quoins of much larger blocks up to 
3 ft in length. The north face of the tower also 
shows most clearly the interesting grouping of 
original openings, in the form which survives in all 
four faces of the tower; namely, a tall, triangular- 
headed opening in the centre of the face, beneath 
the gable-line of the early high-pitched roof; and a 
pair of small round-headed windows, above the 
line of the early roof, one on either side of its 
ridge. The tall triangular-headed openings now 
serve as windows; but, since they formerly lay 
below the roofs, it seems clear that they were 
originally doorways opening into chambers above 
the four arms of the church. The details of their 
construction are best seen inside the church, but 
from outside it should be noted that the jambs are 
each built of five stones, with a flat rectangular 
impost, which is set flush with the outer wall of 
the tower, but which projects into the window- 
opening. The upper small windows have round 
heads each cut in the lower face of a rectangular 
stone, and jambs built of two slabs of stone laid in 
‘Escomb fashion’, one flat and the other upright. 
Internally these upper windows are splayed, no 
doubt to light the upper space of the tower, but 
now they are above its ceiling and cannot be seen 
from below. 

Internally, the principal Anglo-Saxon remains 
are to be seen within the tower. The north and 
south arches opening to the transepts are each now 
of a single order, round-headed, and square in 
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section. They rest on plain square jambs with 
simple, stepped, rectangular imposts. Hodges 
suggested that, within the hood-moulding which 
at present forms the salient angles of each arch, 
there was originally an inner arch, no doubt of a 
single square order.’ He suggested that this inner 
order was subsequently removed, possibly to 
widen the openings to the transepts without re- 
building the arches as had been done on the east 
and west. An original arrangement such as was 
suggested by Hodges would represent a very nor- 
mal treatment, such as is to be seen, for example, 
at Brigstock, Northamptonshire. It should, how- 
ever, benoted that at Wootton Wawen, Warwick- 
shire, there is no evidence for later modification of 
four Anglo-Saxon arches which are all of a form. 
very similar to the present state of the two arches 
at Norton. On the other hand, at Wootton Wawen 
the square mouldings which are carried round 
the arris of each arch are stopped on the im- 
posts, whereas at Norton there are vestiges of a 
pilaster-strip below each impost, as if originally 
the moulding had been carried down beside the 
jambs, as at Brigstock. We therefore feel that the 
evidence of subsequent alteration is sufficient to 
give some support to Hodges’s theory, without 
making it a certainty. Before leaving these two 
openings, it should be noted that through-stones 
are not used in any parts of the jambs or arches; 
but that the construction is not only Anglo- 
Saxon in appearance but is also proved to be pre- 
Norman by the way in which the eastern and 
western walls have been subsequently modified by 
the insertion of Norman arches. 

The south wall of the tower is pierced, beside 
the south-west angle, by a square-headed doorway 
whose original purpose is indicated by the modern 
stairs which enter it from the south transept and 
lead on upward into the tower. But, whereas the 
upper stair now leads to a chamber high up in the 
tower, it seems clear that the original stair would 
have led to a gallery at the level of the four 
triangular-headed openings which now serve as 
windows to light the lantern. These openings 
seem originally to have been doorways, which 
would have led from such a gallery into chambers 
over the four arms of the church; while the lantern 


1 C, C, Hodges, Reliquary, n.s., 8 (1894), 9. 
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FIG, 224. NORTON, COUNTY DURHAM 


Suggested reconstructions of church to show how access was gained to chambers above the four arms of the church, 
by way of a staircase in the south transept and a landing in the tower. The figure comprises plans at three levels and 
two sectional drawings made up of sections at three positions which are shown by the letters XX, YY, and ZZ in 
Fig. 223. A, Norman arch which replaced a narrower Anglo-Saxon arch from the tower to the nave; C, D, Anglo- 
Saxon arches from north and south transepts to tower; H, conjectural plan and elevation of staircase; J, doorway still 
surviving and still used for access to the tower by way of modern ladder and stairs; K, L, M, N, triangular-headed 
doorways now used as windows; P, conjectural position of landing inside tower as access to the four triangular-headed 
doorways; Q, R, 8, T, small windows still surviving in tower but now lighting an upper chamber whose floor has 
been placed close above the heads of the doorways K, L, M, N; U, conjectural tall gabled ends to the transepts, with 
windows to light the upper chambers V; V, chambers above the north and south transepts. 


or upper area of the tower itself would have been 
lit by the eight small windows whose outer faces 
have already been noted from outside the church. 
The floor of the present chamber in the tower is 
below these smaller windows, but it would not 
need to be moved very far upward in order to 
allow the whole of the interior of the Anglo- 
Saxon tower once again to be visible within the 
central space of the church. There is no reason to 
believe that the stone fabric of the early tower 
extended much higher than these smaller windows. 
There may, of course, have been a wooden super- 
structure such as that at Breamore, Hampshire; 


but there is no evidence for this in the fabric 
itself. 

The four triangular-headed openings in the 
upper stage of the tower are of interest in them- 
selves. Their jambs are mainly of through-stones, 
laid flat and coursed with the walling, five courses 
to each jamb. The imposts are also through- 
stones, projecting into the soffit and into the 
interior of the tower but not on the exterior. The 
heads are formed of large stones laid in pairs, each 
stone passing through about half the thickness of 
the wall so that four stones in all are used in each 
head. Finally, it should be noted that, whereas the 
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jambs of the eastern and western openings are 
cut square through the walls, the jambs of the 
north and south openings are slightly splayed, so 
that the openings widen towards the interior. 
Careful inspection from close at hand shows, 
however, that this internal splaying is a later 
modification, and that the jambs of all four 
openings were originally cut square through the 
walls. In proof of this statement it should be noted 
that short sections of the jambs of the north and 
south openings have remained in their original 
state at the foot of each of these openings. 

‘The western angles of the tower should next be 
inspected within the aisles of the nave. It is clear 
that the original quoining extends down to the 
floor, thus confirming that the Anglo-Saxon nave 


. was narrower than the tower. It is not now pos- 


sible to say with certainty how much of the 
original nave has survived, but the parts of the 
main walls immediately adjoining the tower seem 
to be properly in bond with it, and of the same 
fabric, so that there is a strong inference that the 
early work has been suffered to remain above the 
Transitional Norman north and south arcades. 

The Anglo-Saxon chancel, by contrast, has 
certainly been demolished, in order to give place 
to the wider thirteenth-century chancel. The 
original width of the chancel can, however, be 
determined with certainty, since the stumps of its 
side walls remain on the eastern face of the tower 
beside the Early English walls which replaced 
them. 


HISTORY 


The only indication that is available from 
written history is a record, in the Durham Liber 
Vitae, which may be translated to say that ‘I 
Ulfcytel, Osulf’s son, give Northtun, with all that 
belongs to it, unto St Cuthbert’. No record of 
date is given but Birch assigns the entry to the 
period 966-92. There is, of course, no ground 
for making any deduction from this gift about the 
date of the church. 

Baldwin Brown dates both Stow and Norton 
in his period C3, which would place them in the 
latter half of the eleventh century; but there are 


© W.de G. Birch, Cart. Sax. 3 (London, 1893), 539, 
(Cambridge, 1939), no. LXvul. 


good grounds for believing that at least the lower 
part of the fabric at Stow was built sufficiently 
early to have been destroyed and become largely 
a ruin before the establishment of a school of 
secular canons there by Eadnoth, Bishop of 
Dorchester, with help from Leofric, Earl of 
Mercia and Lady Godiva his wife, during the 
latter part of the first half of the eleventh century. 
Thus Stow must be at least as early as period C2 
and we see nothing in the style or detail of either 
Stow or Norton that is inconsistent with a date in 
period Cr. 

It is strange that written history should be able 
to tell us nothing conclusive about either of these 
two important churches. 


DIMENSIONS 


The tower is about 15 ft 6 in. square internally, 
with walls 3 ft thick and about 40 ft high to the 
top of the surviving pre-Conquest fabric. The 
north transept is 15 ft wide from east to west, and 
15 ft 7in. from north to south internally, with 
walls 2 ft 6 in. thick and about 20 ft tall. The south 
transept has much the same dimensions, but its 
south wall was rebuilt in the nineteenth century. 
The original chancel was about 15 ft wide intern- 
ally and its length isnotnow known. The surviving 
original arches opening to the transepts are about 
10 ft 6 in. wide and about 17 ft tall. 

The upper doorway from the south transept is 
3 ft wide and 6 ft 6 in. tall, with its sill 17 ft 6 in. 
above the floor. The four triangular-headed door- 
ways from the upper part of the tower are 2 ft 
6 in. wide and 8 ft tall, with sills about 24 ft above 
the floor. The eight small windows which origin- 
ally lit the upper part of the tower are about 8 in. 
wide and 2 ft tall, with sills about 33 ft above the 
ground. They are splayed internally to become 
flat-headed openings about 2 ft square. 
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FIG. 225. NORWICH, NORFOLK, CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 
The west wall of the cloister of the cathedral church of the Holy Trinity. The larger-scale drawing shows how the east 
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face of the wall towards the cloister has subsequently been enriched by the addition of an interlacing blind arcade of 
Norman round arches. The vaulted later cloister is seen below. The smaller-scale drawing shows the west face. Both 
drawings are adapted from those published by J. Gunn in 1879. Since that time the whole wall has been given a parapet 


of dressed stone. 


J. T. Micxrernwarrs, ‘Something about Saxon church 
building’, Arch. J. 53 (1896), 291-351. Norton, 332. 
Compared with Stow and dated c. 1050. 


V.C.H., Durham, 3 (London, 1928), 304-13. Plan, 310. 
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CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF THE 
HOLY TRINITY 
West wall of cloister: period C3 
Attention was first directed to the character of the 


1879 by John Gunn, who had been a pioneer in 
securing recognition of circular double-splayed 
windows as a criterion of Anglo-Saxon work- 
manship in East Anglia.t He pointed out that the 
west wall contains six of these windows, all 
formed in the flint fabric of the wall, without any 
use of dressed stone for the facings. These windows 
are placed with their centres between 15 and 20 ft 
above the ground, and they are of the size that 
is common in Norfolk churches, about 2 ft in 
diameter in each of the wall-faces, narrowing to 
an aperture about 1 ft in diameter in the centre 
of the wall. As additional evidence of the pre- 
Norman nature of these windows and of the wall 
containing them, Gunn pointed out that, whereas 


west wall of the cloister of Norwich cathedral in the upper part of the wall towards the east is 


« J. Gunn, ‘Saxon remains in the cloisters of Norwich Cathedral’, Norf. Arch. 8 (1879), 1-9. 
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enriched with a Norman arcade of round arches, 
these arches differ from all others about the cathe- 
dral by springing from corbels instead of resting 
on shafts. Gunn accordingly argued that the arches 
were a later addition, in Norman times, to the 
pre-existing wall; and that they were an external 
decoration applied above some existing eastern 
structure of which evidence may still be seen in the 
eastern face of the wall. Careful drawings of parts 
of the wall not open for inspection are given in 
Gunn’s article; and our Fig. 225 incorporates his 
drawings as well as certain details of the windows 
based on our own measurements. 


The west face of the wall may be seen from the 


open space at the west of the cathedral, and the 
circular double-splayed windows are at once 
apparent. It is difficult to explain what would 
have been the purpose of a building in this 


position before the foundation of the Norman 


cathedral; but there can be little doubt that the 


windows represent Anglo-Saxon workmanship— 


in marked contrast to all other features in the 


cathedral. One explanation would be that the 
windows arose from a post-Conquest outbreak 
of local tradition in a part of the structure where 
supervision of the work was less rigorous; alter- 
natively, Gunn was correct in postulating that this 
wall survived from some earlier building and was 
incorporated into the Norman fabric. Of the two 
possibilities we incline to the second as the more 
plausible, but we see no way at present of placing 
the matter beyond doubt. 


DIMENSIONS 


The wall is about rso ft in total length, 3 ft 
thick and at least 25 ft high. 
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ST JOHN DE SEPULCHRE 
East and west walls of transepts: possibly period C 
The church of St John de Sepulchre, at the south 


end of Ber Street, would not at first sight be sus- 
pected of containing pre-Conquest fabric. The 
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church consists of a buttressed west tower, an 
aisleless transeptal nave with south porch, and an 
aisleless chancel, mainly Perpendicular in character. 
But by contrast with the cut flint walling of the 
main fabric, the side walls of the transepts are of 
uncut flints and each transept has in its west wall a 
blocked round-headed window, whose outer face 
is about 1 ft 8 in. wide and 3 ft 4 in. tall, with its 
head very roughly turned in tiles, that are not set 
radially, but at roughly constant inclinations so 
as to leave a V-shaped joint at the top. These win- 
dows are blocked and plastered internally, so 
that it is impossible to determine whether or not 


they are double-splayed. 
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FIG. 226. NORWICH, NORFOLK, ST JOHN 
DE SEPULCHRE 


The blocked window and tile quoin of the south transept. 
The thickness of the walls is estimated because we were 
unable to get into the transept, which is now wholly taken 
up by an organ. The south wall has probably been rebuilt. 


The quoins of the north transept are obscured 
by later buttresses, and the quoins of the south 
transept have been rebuilt in tiles; but at the 
end of the original west wall of the south transept, 
beside the south-west quoin, two large flat stones 
in the flint walling are spaced 3 ft apart vertically, 
as if they were survivors from a long-and- 
short quoin. This indication is confirmed by the 
presence of a similar flat stone in a similar position 
in the east wall of the south transept and by the 
absence of stone elsewhere in the walls, which are 
otherwise uniformly of whole flints. The north and 
south walls seem to have been completely rebuilt. 


DIMENSIONS 


The transepts are each about 16 ft wide from 
east to west externally and about 13 ft in projec- 
tion. Internally they are about 12 ft by 11 ft. 
Their walls are about 2 ft thick and about 18 ft high. 
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ST JOHN TIMBERHILL 
East wall of chancel; period C 


This church stands at the junction of Ber Street 
and Timberhill, close to the south side of the 
cattle market. It is mainly of Perpendicular date 
and is rectangular in plan, the nave and chancel 
being flanked by aisles or chapels throughout 


their whole length. 
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FIG. 227. NORWICH, NORFOLK, ST JOHN TIMBERHILL 


The north-east quoin of the chancel. The lowest stone 
shown is 9 ft 7 in. above the ground, From the ground 
to this stone the quoin is of plain flints without any 
dressed. stone. 


The fabric of the whole church is of flint, with 
dressed-stone facings; and the only vestiges of 
Anglo-Saxon workmanship are: first, a slight 
change of character in the fabric of the east wall of 
the chancel, where the intrusion of some brick and 
stone in the otherwise plain flint walling indicates a 
different date; and, secondly, the appearance beside 
this different fabric of two pairs of long-and-short 
quoin-stones, marking the original north-east quoin 
of the earlier chancel. The lowest of these stones 
is 9 ft 7 in. above the ground, and all trace of the 
earlier quoining seems to have disappeared below 
this point. The long stones are respectively 44 and 
22 in. in height, and the shorts are only 5 in. each, 
so that their general character is beyond doubt. 
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ST JULIAN 


Round west tower, and nave walls: period C3 


St Julian’s church, in the interesting old riverside 
quarter of Norwich, stands beside St Julian’s 
Alley, to the west of King Street; and it provides 
an interesting example of the bringing to light of 
unsuspected antiquities in an ancient church by 
war-time destruction, in which other interesting 
features were lost. Writing in 1925, Baldwin 
Brown said (p. 474): “This church...has at the 
west end of a later nave a fine East Anglian round 
west tower in the wall of which are good specimens 
of double-splayed, round-headed windows with 
narrow apertures.’ In an air-raid in June 1942 the 
west tower was almost wholly demolished, and 
the church was left roofless; but during its restora- 
tion after the war there were brought to light in 
the north wall of the nave three windows whose 
form shows that the nave was also Anglo-Saxon. 
Another circular double-splayed window was 
discovered in the south wall of the chancel. 

The church also provides an interesting 
modern parallel by which one may judge the 
unreliability of statements about the total de- 
struction of churches during the Middle Ages. 
Messent’s observation on this church, published 
in 1958, less than twenty years after the war, reads 
as follows:7 
This church was completely demolished by bombs during 
the war. Fortunately I had previously made a plan of it, 
which I understand was a help during the reconstruction. 
The elevations prepared by the architects who 
carried out the restoration show that the south 
wall of the chancel and the north wall of the nave 
survived almost intact; whereas the tower, the 
south wall of the nave, and the north wall of the 
chancel were destroyed to within about 10 ft of 
the ground.? The ground-plan of the church was, 
therefore, preserved in its entirety, and the Anglo- 


* C.J. W. Messent, The Round Towers to English Parish 
Churches (Norwich, 1958), 144. 


? We are indebted to the Vicar and to Messrs Berry, 
Crane and Noble for access to these drawings. 
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FIG. 228. NORWICH, NORFOLK, ST JULIAN 


The elevations are based on drawings which were kindly 
lent us by the architects who supervised the rebuilding of 
the church after the damage by enemy bombing in 1942. 
They show in detail the extent to which the original fabric 
survived. The original east wall of the chancel fell in 1846. 
A, B, and C are surviving Anglo-Saxon double-splayed 
windows which were blocked and unknown until the 
blocking was removed as a result of the damage during 
the war. 


Saxon windows whose presence was formerly 
unsuspected have been brought to light entirely 
undamaged. 

The fabric of the church, which has been most 
carefully and sympathetically restored, is of flint 
rubble, with some admixture of brick and 
puddingstone. High up in the north wall of the 
nave, as seen from outside, there now appear two 
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double-splayed windows; one of these is in the 
centre of the wall, with vertical jambs and round 
head, and the other is circular in form, and near 
the head of a medieval window of two lights in 
the eastern part of the wall. 

Internally, the same two openings are visible; 
but, in addition, there are the blocked remains ofa 
third window, of circular shape, towards the 
western end of the wall, balancing the circular 
window towards the east. It may also be seen how 
the medieval window destroyed the lower part of 
the eastern circular window and no doubt led to 
its being blocked and forgotten. The circular, 
double-splayed window in the south wall of the 
chancel is also best seen. within the church. 

Externally, the original walling of the lower 
few feet of the tower may be easily distinguished 
from the modern reconstruction, which is of 
much lighter hue. The old fabric, and the recon- 
structed upper part, have an interesting feature, 
also to be seen at Colney on the western outskirts 
of the city: namely, two pilasters, each about 2 ft 
broad, projecting about 4in. from the curved 
face of the tower, formed of the same uncut 
flint as the walls themselves, and carried up the 
curved walls of the tower where they join the 
west wall of the nave. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 29 ft 6 in. long internally, and 17 ft 
6in. wide, with side walls 3 ft 2in. thick and 
about 22ft tall. The circular double-splayed 
windows have their centres about 16 ft above 
the floor and are about 2 ft 6in. in diameter in 
the wall-face. The round tower is about 12 ft 
6 in. in internal diameter, with walls about 4 ft 


thick. 
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J. H. Parker, ‘Architectural notes of churches in the city 
and neighbourhood of Norwich’, Proc. Arch. Inst., 
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ing double-splayed window in tower. 
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NORWICH 
Norfolk 


Map sheet 126, reference TG 234091 
Figure $43 


ST MARTIN-AT-PALACE 


East end of chancel, with long-and-short quoins: 
period C 


The church of St Martin, at the gates of the Bishop’s 
palace, about 200 yd north of Norwich Cathedral, 
now consists of an aisled chancel, an aisled nave 
with south porch, and a buttressed west tower. 

The long-and-short quoins at the east of the 
chancel show that at least the adjoining parts 
of the walls are survivals from a pre-Conquest 
church. The lower parts of these quoins have 
been rebuilt but, from about 8 ft above the 
ground to a height of about 18 ft, the original 
quoins have remained, in well-defined long-and- 
short technique. Four complete pairs of quoin- 
stones remain on the south; the short horizontal 
stones bond deeply along the walls, and the long 
uprights are rectangular in plan, laid with their 
longer horizontal axes alternately along one and 
along the other of the adjoining faces of the walls. 
The arrangement is similar on the north, except 
that one of the upright stones has been lost. 


DIMENSIONS 


The chancel is 24 ft long internally, and 18 ft 
wide, with walls 3 ft thick and about 26 ft high. 


NORWICH 
Norfolk 


Map sheet 126, reference TG 228091 


ST MARY-AT-COSLANY 


Round west tower, with perhaps some fragments of 
west wall of nave: period C3 


This church, now no longer used for services, 
stands beside St Mary’s Plain, to the west of 
Pitt Street. Before 1908 there was no suspicion 
that any part of the church was of great antiquity; 


the present belfry windows were blocked and the 
tower was a stage higher, with a ruinous Per- 
pendicular belfry. In the course of repairs, the 
present double belfry windows were discovered, 
and carefully opened out. It was then decided to 
remove the later belfry and to strengthen the early 
tower beneath. 

The four original double belfry windows 
present some unusual features, of which the most 
noticeable is the broad projecting band which 
encircles the middle of each of the mid-wall 
shafts. A second unusual feature is that the shafts 
themselves, instead of being single columns of 


FIG. 229. NORWICH, NORFOLE, 
SF MARY-AT-COSLANY 


Perspective sketch of one of the double triangular-headed 
belfry windows, showing the curious annulus surrounding 
the mid-wall shaft. 


stone, are built of sections of Caen stone, some of 
which are complete cylinders, while others are 
only parts of cylinders, so that each shaft shows a 
number of vertical as well as horizontal joints. 
Thirdly, the triangular heads of the individual 
lights have not been provided with the usual facing 
of bricks or flat stones to carry the wall above; 
but, instead, the builders have left in place some of 
the flat wooden slabs on which they built the heads, 
of flint rubble exactly like the remainder of the 
tower. 

The dressed-stoneimposts on the square jambs all 
have quirked chamfers, and another late feature is 
the provision of cushion capitals on the mid-wall 
shafts. The jambs themselves are of flint rubble like 
the remainder of the tower. The use of Caen stone 
in the mid-wall shafts is also an indication of late 
date. 
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There are no external openings below the 
belfry, except a modern round-headed west 
window, possibly replacing an earlier light for 
the ground floor. 


REFERENCE 


J.T. Horstack, ‘The church of St Mary Coslany, 
Norwich’, Norf. Arch. 17 (1908-10), 31-41. Good 
account of the discovery of the Anglo-Saxon win- 
dows during the repair of the tower. Photographs. 


NOTLEY, WHITE 


Essex 
Map sheet 162, reference TL 785182 
Figure 544 


ORIGINAL DEDICATION 
UNKNOWN 


Chancel-arch, south-east quoin of nave, and side 
walls of nave over later arcades: possibly period C 


White Notley is a small village, pleasantly situ- 
ated on high ground about 3 miles north-west of 
Witham, on the west bank of the River Brain. 
The church now consists of an aisled nave with 
south porch and western bell-cote, and an aisle- 
less chancel with modern north vestry. Founda- 
tions of an apsidal east end were discovered at the 
end of last century, when the simple, round- 
headed, monolithic window now built into the 
east wall of the vestry was also discovered, during 
the demolition of a wall which blocked the arch 
on the north side of the chancel. 

Ina will dated 998, Leofwine, son of Waulfstan, 
granted land near Kelvedon to Westminster, and 
gave ‘half a hide of land on the east side of the 
street, to Notley, to God’s servants, for the good 
of my soul’. 

The south-east quoin of the nave is of tile con- 
struction, and the arcades have long sections of 
tall, thin wall at either end. The most interesting 
feature, however, is the chancel-arch, which is a 
plain, round-headed opening, of a single square 
order. The jambs and the arch are formed without 


* A,S. Napier and W. H. Stevenson, The Crawford 
Collection of Early Charters and Documents (Oxford, 1895), 
22 and 122-5. On p. 125 the editors note that the wording 
suggests that there was a religious establishment at Notley; 
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any use of dressed stone, with tiles to face the 
angles and with tiles or flint rubble forming the 
soffit, On the north side a plain impost of stone has 
survived; and on the south the broken. soffit faces of 
tilesatthis level suggest that a corresponding impost 
was originally formed of projecting tiles but was 
later cut away. The lower part of the north jamb 
has been much patched in recent times with brick. 
The arch is not of a type which can be assigned 
with certainty to before the Conquest, nor is the 
sole surviving tile quoin sufficient to establish a 
pre-Conquest date, even if taken in conjunction 
with the thin walls of the nave. The impost on 
the north jamb seems to us, however, to give some 
additional support to a pre-Conquest date, par- 
ticularly in the way in which its lower face has 
been rebated so as to produce a stepped effect. 


DIMENSIONS 


The nave is 49 ft long internally and 16 ft 2 in. 
wide, with side walls 2 ft 9 in. thick and. about 
22 ft high. The chancel is 15 ft wide internally, 
and may originally have had a square cast end, as is 
indicated by vestiges of a brick or tile quoin on the 
south wall; if so the original chancel would have 
been about 18 ft in internal length. 

The chancel-arch is 8 ft wide and 13 ft tall, ina 
wall 3 ft in thickness. 


REFERENCES 


A. F. Curtis, ‘White Notley’, T. Essex Arch. S., 1.8., 7 
(1900), 2$9-63. Detailed account, with plan. 


C. Lynam, ‘The chancel arch of White Notley church’, 
ibid. 9 (1904-5), 228-30. Detailed account, with 
sketches of chancel-arch and smail window. 
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Sussex 


Map sheet 181, reference SZ 894983 


BARTON OR MANOR FARM 


Descriptions of the early work at this farm near 
Pagham were first given by Guermonprez and 


and that the reference to ‘the east side of the street’ would 
mean that the land concerned was on the east of the Roman 
road through Braintree. 
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Johnston in 1903. Their claim for a pre-Conquest 
date was later questioned, on the ground that the 
herring-bone masonry to which they drew 
attention is a Norman rather than Anglo-Saxon 
feature. The building is difficult to date without 
prolonged study. We therefore simply point out 
that the presence of herring-bone work is not a 
reliable guide, and that the use of large flat stones 
with rounded edges seems to us an indication 
against a Norman date. 


REFERENCES 


H. L. F. GUERMONPREZ and P. M. Jounsron, ‘The Barton 
or Manor Farm, Nyetimber, Pagham’, Sussex Arch. 
C. 46 (1903), 145-34. 

M. Woop, ‘Norman domestic architecture’, Arch. f. 92 
(1935), 167-242. Nyetimber, 206. 


ORPINGTON 


Kent 
Map sheet 171, reference TQ 466666 


ALL SAINTS 


Doubtful evidence of pre-Conquest nave: 
remarkable sundial 


Reasons were given in 1880 and again in 1904 
for believing that the nave of All Saints church, 
Orpington, contained parts of a pre-Conquest 
fabric; but this was questioned by Mr Erwood in 
1947, when he gave reasons for believing that the 
earliest part of the surviving church had been built 
in the twelfth century. We were unable to visit the 
church until 1959; by which time the evidence 
mentioned in the earlier articles had been removed, 
by the cutting of an arcade through the south wall 
of the nave, to open it into a large modern church 
on the south of the earlier building. Although this 
change had removed the evidence which we had 
hoped to reassess, it had brought to light a unique 
treasure in the form of a pre-Conquest sundial of 
very much greater elaboration than any previously 
known. 

The church stands on high land between 
Orpington’s High Street and the main road south- 
ward to Sevenoaks, in an area where a great new 
housing estate explains the reason for the increased 
size of the church itself. The recent enlargements 


seem, however, to have removed or concealed all 
the evidence for the pre-Conquest character of 
the original nave. It occupied the western two- 
thirds of what was the nave prior to the recent 
alterations; while the eastern third of that nave 
seems to have been a thirteenth-century eastern 
enlargement, which enclosed and replaced the 
original chancel. 

The sundial was discovered in the fabric of the 
south wall, used as a common building stone, and 
pattially cut away for the purpose. It is now 
built into one of the piers of the new south 
arcade, where it has unfortunately been placed 
upside down. Originally 2 ft square in elevation, 
it is now 2 ft by 1 ft 4 in.; and the circular dial 
stands forward 3 in. from the square background, 
with a rich border of cable-moulding round the 
circular frame. The face of the dial is surrounded 
by a circular inscription, 2in. wide, enclosed 
between two narrow, plain fillets. A further band 
of cable-moulding separates this inscription from 
the dial itself; which is a circular area 14 in. in dia- 
meter, recessed 4in. behind the outer area. The 
hole for the gnomon survives intact in the centre, 
from which incised radii have been drawn to 
divide the circle into sixteen equal sectors. If the 
dial were correctly re-set on the wall, the two 
horizontal radii would be marked with crosses 
near their outer ends, as would also the radius 
running vertically down from the gnomon and 
the two radii inclined downward at 45° on either 
side. The defective part of the stone would then 
be uppermost, and on its radii there are no cross- 
lines, but an inscription in Latin is cut, in well- 
formed capitals, with one letter in each sector. The 
four central letters were on the part of the stone 
that is now missing, but there seems no doubt that 
the inscription read thus: 


oR [LoOGiI}]UM. 


The eight lower sectors would have accommo- 
dated the natural accompanying word VIATORUM, 
as at Edstone, Yorkshire; but there is absolutely 
no sign of there having been any such inscription; 
instead, three sectors appear each to contain one 
runic symbol while the remaining five are quite 
blank. 

The main inscription round the outer ring is also 
in. well-formed capital letters, with an angularly 
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Modern nave with chancel 
further south 


10 oO 10 20 30 40 50 ft 
FIG. 230, ORPINGTON, KENT 
The earliest part of the church has been shown on the plan as Norman, though it is possible that it may be earlier. 
The position shown for the original chancel is conjectural. The Anglo-Saxon sundial is built upside down into the 
north face of the modern pillar A. Our drawing shows it turned the right way up. 


FIG. 23I, ORPINGTON, KENT 


axon sundial, An interpretation of the inscription is given in an article by 
10-1100 (British Museum, 1964), 7° n. 


Elevation and section of the Anglo-S 
R. I. Page: see D. M. Wilson, Anglo-Saxon Ornamental Metalwork, 70 
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formed S$ and three angular Cs. It also contains 
once the Anglo-Saxon sign 7 for and. Our reading 
of the inscription is shown in Fig. 231. 


DIMENSIONS 


The original nave as now enshrined in the 
northern part of the church seems to have been 
about 40 ft in internallength. It is 22 ft wide, with 
side walls 3 ft thick and about 22 ft high. 


REFERENCES 


W. A. S, Ropertson, ‘Orpington church’, Arch. Cant. 13 
(1880), 374-85. 
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OVINGHAM 
Northumberland 


Map sheets 77 and 78, reference NZ 085637 


ST MARY THE VIRGIN 


West tower; and side walls of nave, 
above later arcades: period C 


Beside the lower Tyne, about 10 miles west of 
the centre of Newcastle, the church of St Mary 
at Ovingham has a commanding position in a 
spacious churchyard, high above the road which 
runs along the north bank of the river from Bywell 
to Wylam. 

The church now consists of a west tower, an 
aisled nave with western appendages flanking the 
tower, two wide aisled transepts, and an aisleless 
chancel. The tower is Anglo-Saxon throughout, 
except for its parapet, and the west wall of the 
contemporary nave may be seen, projecting about 
2 ft on either side of it, like supporting buttresses. 
Internally, the side walls of the nave, above the 
tall Early English arcades, are aligned with the 
original western quoins and may be accepted with 
some confidence as the original Anglo-Saxon walls 
since they are only 2 ft 3 in. thick and nearly 30 ft 
high. 

The fabric of the tower is of roughly squared 
and coursed blocks of greyish stone, with side~ 


10 a 10 20 30 ft 
eh 


FIG, 232, OVINGHAM, NORTHUMBERLAND 


Ground plan of the tower showing its relation to the 
west end of the thirteenth-century church. 


alternate quoins of much larger blocks. The 
unbuttressed tower is divided into two unequal 
stages by a simple, square string-course; and the 
upper belfry stage, which occupies about one- 
quarter of the total height, has in each of its four 
faces a characteristically Northumbrian late- 
Saxon double belfry window. Each of these is 
outlined by strip-work, which is carried along 
the sill, up the sides, and round the head to enclose 
a semicircular tympanum. As at Bywell, the 
tympanum is pierced by a simple circular opening 
cut through a single square block of stone. The 
round heads of the individual lights of each double 
window are cut in separate square blocks of stone, 
whose outer edges rest on rectangular projecting 
imposts, while the inner edges are supported on the 
usual rectangular through-stone slab and cylindri- 
cal mid-wall shaft. The outlining strip-work has its 
own plain rectangular imposts and bases; and it is 
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also carried across the bottom of the window as a 
projecting sill, about 1 ft above the string-course. 

The tall lower stage, which corresponds to 
three floors internally, rises sheer from the ground 
to the string-course, and has no openings in the 
north face. The south face has two openings: 
namely, a small, round-headed, internally splayed 
window, lighting the ground floor, and a round~ 
headed doorway cut straight through the wall and 
opening into the second floor, about 40 ft above 
the ground. The west face has only one opening, 
4 round-headed window similar to that in the 
south face, but placed higher, so as to light the 
first floor. The round heads of the doorway and of 
the two small windows are cut in the lower faces 
of rectangular blocks of stone; and the jambs are 
built of stones, which, while not passing through 
the full thickness of the wall, are nevertheless 
much larger than the stones of the walling, and 
are characteristic of Anglo-Saxon rather than 
Norman workmanship. 

The tower-arch has unfortunately been cut 
away and refaced to form a seating for the organ, 
but some vestiges remain, and the east wall of the 
tower may be seen to be only 2 ft 9 in. in thickness. 
Within the tower, around-headed doorway leads 
from the first oor into the upper space of the 
nave. ‘The jambs of this opening are built of five 
courses of stones on either side and its head is cut 
in two stones, one towards the nave and one to- 
wards the tower, each spanning the full width 
of the opening. The next floor has no openings, 
except the doorway which leads out into space 
about 40 ft above ground. In the uppermost ot 
belfry floor the openings in the tympanum spaces 
above the double belfry windows appear as 
square gaps in the stone walling, the circular 
external openings being pierced through stones 
which form only an outer facing to the wall. 


DIMENSIONS 


Of the several late-Saxon towers in the Tyne 
valley, this is the largest, being about 60 ft in 
height and 12 ft 4 in. (east-west) by 13 ft (north- 
south) in internal measurement, with walls 
2 ft 9 in. in thickness. The nave is 54 ft long and 


* J. P. Harrison, ‘Recent discoveries in Oxford cathe- 
dral’, Arch. J. 45 (1888), 271-83. 
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19 ft ro in. wide, with walls 2 ft 3 in. thick and 
about 30 ft high. 

The round-headed doorway opening to the 
upper part of the nave is 2 ft 4in. wide and 
5 ft 6in. tall, with its sill about 26 ft above the 
floor. The external doorway high up in the south 
face of the tower is about 2 ft wide and 6 ft tall, 
with its sill about 4o ft above the ground. 
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CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF CHRIST 


Two arches in east wall of north transept: 
once claimed as Anglo-Saxon but now shown 
to be post-Conquest 


Reasons were given in 1888 for believing that 
some part of the church founded in Oxford in the 
eighth century by or for St Frideswidehad survived. 
in the lower part of the east wall of the north aisle 
and lady chapel of Oxford Cathedral. The 
evidence is dismissed rather summarily in the 
Royal Comumission’s report on Oxford; but, for 
reasons set out below, we have now been convinced 
that the Commission’s view is correct.” 

The early work is difficult to see from the 
interior of the church, for altars are placed close 
against the two bays of the east wall in which 


2 R.C.H.M., Oxford City (London, 1939), 35- 
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Mr Harrison found blocked openings. It is, 
however, possible to see the southern opening by 
drawing aside the hangings of the altar in the 
north aisle. The opening then appears as a recess, 
with straight jambs of the same rough fabric as 
the wall. Its sill is well below the present floor~ 
level, and its imposts are flat stones which project 
only a little on the soffit. The arch itself is, how- 
ever, set back wider than the jambs, and is turned 
in flattish slabs of ragstone, like that of the 
walling. The rough voussoirs are set reasonably 
radially, but with the lowest voussoir on either 
side tilted upward somewhat. 

If permission be next obtained to enter the 
ptivate garden on the north and east of the church, 
the early work can be seen to advantage from 
outside. It was claimed by Harrison that the 
ragstone fabric of the lower part of this east wall is 
quite different from any of the main fabric of the 
Norman church. Moreover, a shallow Norman 
buttress (D in Fig. 233) between the two windows 
was said by Harrison to block a third and wider 
early opening between the two which have 
remained visible in the early walling. This opening 
was, therefore, deduced as being anterior to the 
buttress. Harrison claimed that, at the time when 
the buttress was added, a chamfered plinth of 
dressed stone was inserted in the face of the wall 
and carried round the buttress. This plinth, as is 
shown in Fig. 233, is carried straight across the 
northern opening, whereas it stops short at each 
jamb of the southern one. Harrison deduced, first, 
that the plinth is a later insertion because it blocks 
the northern doorway; and, secondly, that the 
southern doorway was still in use when the plinth 
was inserted, and that the plinth therefore stopped 
short against the jambs of the doorway. The 
Commission, on the other hand, say that the 
northern opening starts above the thirteenth- 
century plinth. Moreover, they deduce that the 
southern opening and the plinth must be contem- 
porary because the plinth stops short on either side 
of the opening. 

The correctness of the Commission’s arguments 
is rendered beyond doubt by recent investigations 
kindly reported to us by Mr David Sturdy in 1963. 
In the first place, the central ‘arched opening’ 
reported by Harrison has no substance. The sup- 
posed vertical lines of its jambs are merely the rather 


ragged lines of the bonding of the Norman buttress 
into the (contemporary) rubble wall, and there are 
no voussoirs of an arched head. Secondly, exca- 
vations in 1963 showed that the footing of this east 
wall of the north aisle is fully in bond with the 
footing of the north wall of the Norman chancel. 
The string-course or plinth which runs across the 
north opening and stops in the southern one is ofa 
more steeply chamfered thirteenth-century section 
than the twelfth-century plinth on the original 
Norman work of the chancel. 


20 ft 


FIG. 233. OXFORD, CATHEDRAL CHURCH 
OF CHRIST 


This figure shows the east wall of the north transept as it 
would be dated if Harrison’s argument were established. 
A and C are the visible blocked openings in the east wall. 
B is the supposed central opening which we now believe 
never to have had any existence. D is the existing Norman 
buttress which Harrison claimed to be a later insertion in 
a pre-Norman wall, but which we now believe to be an 
original part of this wall. E is an Early English buttress 
added later. The plan shows the supposed apses which we 
now believe to have had no existence. Both the plan and 
the elevation show how the plinth was carried across the 
northern opening C but was stopped short at the jambs 
of the southern opening A. 


It therefore seems clear that the opening A as 
shown on our plan in Fig. 233 was cut through the 
Norman wall in the thirteenth century, no doubt 
to provide easy access for workmen during some 
alterations to the interior. The supposed central 
opening B has no real existence. The opening C was 
probably cut at an even later date through the 
northern part of the wall. Figure 233 shows the 
wall in accordance with Harrison’s dating which 
we do not now accept. 
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Mr Harrison recorded the discovery of frag- 
mentary survivals of the eastern terminations of 
three apses beneath the ground at the east of the 
openings in the wall. The Royal Commission 
reported that their excavations had rendered the 
existence of these apses highly improbable. 
Mr Sturdy has told us that he found no evidence for 
these supposed apses. However, he did find an 
Anglo-Saxon cemetery, with burials at more than 
one level, and with roughly squared slabs of stone 
above the bodies. One skeleton was in a headless 
condition, having been cut through by the Norman 
foundation of the east wall of the north aisle. 


DIMENSIONS 


The southern opening A is about 3 ft wide, and 
the northern opening C is about 2 ft gin. Both 
have their heads about 5 ft above the present 
ground level. The wall in which these openings 
stand is about 3 ft 3 in. in thickness and about 10 ft 
in height so far as the early work extends. 
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Figure 546 


ST MICHAEL 
West tower: period C3 


The sturdy Anglo-Saxon west tower of 
St Michael’s church has a prominent position on. 
the east side of Oxford’s busy Cornmarket, only a 
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FIG. 234. OXFORD, ST MICHAEL 


Ground plan of the tower showing its double-splayed 
north window and its blocked western doorway. 


FIG. 235. OXFORD, ST MICHAEL 


Details of one of the double belfry windows. The drawing 
shows the stepped capitals and the bulbous baluster-shaft 
of the upper belfry window on the west face. 


few yards south of Broad Street, beside the former 
site of the north gate of the city. The aisled nave, 
and the chancel with its flanking chapels, date 
from the thirteenth century or later; and no 
part of the pre-Conquest church other than the 
tower has survived. The fabric of the tower is of 
rubble, with long-and-short quoins on both 
northern angles, but rubble quoins on the south. 
The unbuttressed walls rise sheer, about 70 ft from. 
the ground to the plain modern parapet; with no 
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string-course or off-set to relieve their simplicity 
or to separate them into stages corresponding 
with the four internal storeys. 

The ground floor has a blocked, round-headed, 
west doorway; and it is lit by a double-splayed, 
round-headed, north window, with jambs and 
head all built in rubble. The blocked doorway has 
plain square imposts and arched round head of 
dressed stone, but its jambs have either been robbed 
when it was blocked, or else have always been of 
rubble like the walls. Three dressed stones survive 
in the northern jamb, and therefore the former 
deduction seems the more reasonable. The first 
floor has round-headed, double-splayed windows 
in the north and west faces, both wholly formed of 
rubble, but that to the west has apparently been 
enlarged later by lowering its sill, as if to form a 
doorway. The second floor has a tall round- 
headed doorway cut straight through the wall and 
opening to the north, with its sill over 30 ft above 
the ground. Close above this doorway, and also 
opening to the second floor, the tower has in each 


of its four faces a characteristically late-Saxon, 
double belfry window, whose two round heads 
are arched with roughly laid stone voussoirs 
formed of flattish pieces of stone rubble. The 
square jambs are of the same rubble as the walls; 
but in each window the arched heads rest on 
projecting, rectangular, stepped imposts of dressed 
stone, and on a similar central through-stone slab 
which is supported on a mid-wall baluster-shaft of 
somewhat bellying shape, with a recessed band 
round its centre. The uppermost floor or bell- 
chamber has similar double windows to north, 
west, and south; but on the east it has a modern 
rectangular opening wholly faced in dressed stone. 
All the openings on all levels, except this upper- 
most eastern window, appear to be original. 
Nothing remains of the original tower-arch, 
which has been replaced by a wide pointed arch, 
spanning the full width of the tower. 

The tower is roughly square in plan and is about 
70 ft tall, with sides about 20 ft in length externally 
and about 12 ft internally. 


ADDENDUM 


REFERENCES TO THE FOUNDATION OF MUCHEENEY ABBEY 


(See pp. 451-3) 


Muchelney abbey claimed to have been founded 
by King Ine of Wessex (688-726), and certainly 
was in existence when a grant was made to it by 
King Cynewulf in 762.’ William of Malmesbury 


says it had the same founder as Middleton, i.e. King 
Athelstan (924-39); but this must relate to a re- 
foundation.” A charter of Ethelred the Unready to 
Muchelney survives in the original form.3 


* D. Whitelock, E.H.D. (1955), no. 71, p. 459. 
* Gesta Pontificum, ed. N.E.S.A.Hamilton (Rolls 
Series, §2) (London, 1870), 199 f. 


3 E. H. Bates, Two cartularies of... Muchelney and Athel- 
ney (Somerset Record Society, 14) (London, 1899), 
frontispiece. 
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